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PREFACE 

Of  the  Author. 


THE  fir  ft  thirty  years  of  ray  life  were  fpent  in  the 
literary  way,-  and  generally  employed  in  a  courfe  of 
hard  ftudy,  and  clofe  attention  to  fome  iubjedl  or  other  $ 
after  which,  by  a  turn  in  my  private  affairs*  I  went  into 
a  courfe  of  mercantile  bufinefs,  which  was  indeed  more  a 
matter  of  neceffity  ihan  inclination.  My  old  habits  of 
leading  and  thinking  could  not  eafily  be  fhaken  off,  and  I 
was  fcarc*  ever  without  either  a  book  or  fome  fubject  of 
difcuffion  ready  prepared,  to  which  I  could  refort,  the  mo- 
ment I  found  myfelf  at  leifure  from  other  bufinefs. 

My  ufual  method  of  difcuffing  any  fubje&s  which  I  un- 
dertook to  examine,  was,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  find  out  and 
define  the  original,  natural  principles  of  them,  and  to  fuffer 
my  mind  to  be  drawn  on  without  bias  or  any  incidental  pre- 
judice, to  fuch  conclufions  as  thofe  original  principles  would 
naturally  lead  to  and  demonjlrate,  u  e.  I  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  I  could,  to  make  myfelf  my  own  original,  and  draw 
all  my  knowledge  frorn  the  original  and  natural  fources  or 
firft  principles  of  it. 

The  powerful  preffures  of  the  Britifb  force  during  the 
war,  and  the  obftinate  and  determined  defence  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, foon  threw  every  thing  into  diforder,  and  produced 
every  day  new  occurrences  and  new  problems,  which  Ame- 
rica had  never  feen  before,  and,  of  courfe,  knew  not  how 
either  to  obviate  or  folve  them. 

The  firft  operations  of  the  war  affected  my  connexions  in 
trade  fo  much,  that  it  threw  me  out  of  my  ufual  courfe  of 
bufinefs,  and  left  me  at  leifure  to  contemplate  thofe  occur- 
rences;  and  I  thought  I  might  render  an  effential  fervice 
to  my  country  by  examining  them,  reducing  them  to  their 
original  principles,  explaining  their  nature,  and  pointing  out 
their  natural  operation  and  probable  effecls. 

I  conceived  that  the  mod  important  and  alarming  of 
thefe  events  and  queftions  were  thofe  which  refpetted  our 
refources,  and  efpecially  the  Jlate  of  the  Continental  money, 
which  was  the  fole  fupply  of  the  public  trcafury  at  that 
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time.  This  induced  me  to  turn  my  attention  very  fenoufly 
to  the  nature  and  operation  of  money  and  finance ;  a  fubje£t 
which  I  had  never  before  examined,  further  than  daily 
pra&ice  and  private  economy  made  neceffary. 

Some  reafonings  and  conclufions  on  this  fubjeft  were  pub- 
lished under  the  fignature  of  A  Financier  in  1776,  and 
make  the  firft  of  the  following  Effays ;  all  the  reft  were 
publilhed  fucceffively  (as  dated)  under  the  fignature  of 
A  Citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

Whilft  I  reafoned  on  the  great  fubje&s  of  the  natural 
operation  of  money  and  of  national  finances,  and  drew  fuch 
theorems  and  conclufions  as  appeared  to  me  to  refult  from 
their  natural,  original  principles,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
compare  thofe  conclufions  with  xtzl  facl,  and  to  judge  of 
their  truth  by  experiment  of  their  aBual  effecls  ;  and  in  this 
I  was  rarely  miftakcn.  The  cffe&s  or  confequences  which 
I  inferred  from  the  principles  on  which  I  reafoned,  fcarce- 
ly  in  one  inftance  failed  to  follow  in  the  kin/,  tho*  not  al- 
ways in  the  degree,  which  I  expected,  e.  g.  the  ftrength  of 
the  States,  and  the  patriotifm,  the  patience,  the  firmnefs, 
and  fteady  virtue  of  our  people,  were  greater  than  I  could 
expeft,  whilft  I  reafoned  on  human  nature  and*  human 
paflions,  as  exhibited  in  the  example  of  other  nations, 
efpecially  in  the  infiance  of  unpaid  armies.  From  thefe  fprang 
refources  for  continuing  the  war,  beyond  my  fanguine  cal- 
culations, whilft  national  ruin  appeared  to  me  more  near 
and  certain  than  it  really  was. 

Again,  the  obftinate  perfeverance  of  the  Britifh  nation 
in  continuing  the  American  war  was  lefs  than  I  computed 
on.  I  believe,  the  American  independence  was  the  only 
point  which  that  nation  ever  yielded^  after  exerting  every 
nerve  of  theii*  ftrength  t®  carry  their  purpofe. 

Further,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  Continental  money  could 
be  made  to  pafs  at  all  as  a  medium  of  trade  at  a  depreciation 
even  of  50  or  100,  much  lefs  of  500,  for  1. 

It  may  be  worth  notice  here,  that  thefe  EfTays  exhibit 
not  only  a  difcuflion  of  the  principles  and  nature  of  money 
and  national  finances,  but  contain.,  alfo  a  kind  of  hi/lory  of 
thefe  principles  compared  with  facls  or  their  real  operation, 
during  the  convulfions  of  America  thro'  a  feven  years'  war, 
when  the  dangers,  the  diftreffes,  the  firmnefs,  the  terrors, 
the  wifdom,  the  folly,  the  expedients,  the  exertions,  the 
refonjrees,  the  ftrength  and  the  weaknefs,  the  fuccefies  and 
the  difippointments,  which  appeared  under  all  modes  and 
forms,  put  every  principle  into  operation,  and  every  conclu- 
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jlon  and  theorem  to  tie  tef}f  and  left  no  room  for  falfe  rea- 
dings or  idle  projections,  becaufe  their  fallacy  was  fure  to 
be  detecled  veryfoon  by  a  failure  or  deficiency  of  their  effcBsm 

Thefe  Effays  were  all  written  at  the  times  in  which  the 
feveral  fubjecfcs  of  them  were  fre/h,  and  Jlrongly  impreffed 
jon  every  American  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  every  body 
were  alive  and  wound  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  anxiety, 
and  an  afylum  of  even  fafety  was  eagerly  fought.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  agreeable  to  my  fellow-citizens  to  revife  thefe \ 
difireffingfcenes,  as  people  fometimes  have  pleafure  in  view- 
ing places  in  which  they  have  paffed  thro'  farrows  and  cala- 
mities that  are  now  over  and  paft. 

A  review  of  arguments  and  reafonings  on  the  .abftrufe 
fubject  of  money  and  finance,  cennecled  with  fail,  i.  e. 
with  the  aclual  effecls  and  conferences  of  them,  may  afford 
fome  gratification  and  amufement  to  fpeculative  people,  who 
are  difpofed  to  examine  and  explore  thofe  difficult,  but  very 
tnterefiing  matters,  errors  and  miftakes  in  which  have  tript 
up  the  heels  of,  and  brought  by  the  board,  very  many 
ftatefmen  in  every  nation. 

For  this  reafon  it  is  probable  that  politicians  and  Jlatefmen 
who  may  happen  to  be  involved  in  thefe  inquiries,  may 
find  benefit  in  an  attention  to  American  experience. 

Such  a  connexion  of  principles,  theorems,  and  fuels,  in 
the  great  fubjedl:  of  money  and  finance,  is  a  phenomenon  rare- 
ly to  be  found  in  any  nation  fo  clearly  exhibited,  as  in  the 
hiftory  of  money  and  finances  in  our  States  during  the 
war  and  its  confequences. 

In  (hort,  in  the  hiftory  of  American  diftreffes,  perfeel 
wifdom  is  not  to  be  expedled ;  but  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  wifdom  from  it.  Many  proj 'eels,  plans,  fchemes,' 
and  manoeuvres,  fome  of  them  hurtful,  and  others  vain  and 
ridiculous  enough,  were  fet  on  foot,  and  fome  of  them 
pufhed  into  execution  with  great  feverity,  which  either 
died  foon  without  effeft,  or  were  marked  with  calamity  du- 
ring their  continuance* 

Many  others  more  wife  and  judicious  were  alfo  propofed, 
and  fooner  or  later  adopted  with  fuccefs  and  great  benefit. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  diflinguifhing  the  wife 
from  the  foolifh,  the  good  from  the  bad,  by  their  effefts, 
which  may  help  us  much  to  wifdom  ir\  our  future  counfels. 

We  are  now  at  leifure  for  conftderaticn,  and  cannot  plead 
prejfures  and  diftrejfes  in  excufe  for  any  miftakes ;  and  we 
have  the  effecls  of  former  errors,  like  beacons  of  caution 
fet  up  before  our  eyes  to  guard  us  againft  repeating  them. 
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Some  Eflays  on  different  fubje&s  are  introduced  here, 
which  I  leavej  with  all  the  reft,  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  according  to  their  merits. 

In  thefe  Eflays  Continental  money  is  often  confidered  ; 
to  undcrftand  the  arguments  it  may  often  be  neceflary 
to  recur  to  the  value  of  that  money  at  the  date  of  each 
Uflay :  I  have,  for  this  purpofe,  added  at  the  end  of  this 
book  four  fcalcs  of  depreciation}  viz.  the  fcale  of  Congrefs, 
that  of  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  eftabliflied  by  law,  April 
3,  1 78 1,  and  two  others,  one  for  Philadelphia ,  the  other 
lor  Virginia,  taken  from  th*  merchant/  books. 

The  two  firft,  for  political  reafons,  vary  frotai  the  true 
exchange  part  of  the  time  \  the  other  two,  taken  from  the 
merchants'  books,  are  as  near  the  true  and  aclual  exchange, 
as  a  thing  of  fuch  a  flu&uating  and  variable  nature  can  be 
expe&ed  to  be. 

I  have  alfo  added  a  chronology  of  remarkable  events,  as 
people  generally  conne£t  the  occurrences  of  thefe  times 
with  fome  or  other  of  thofe  events. 

I  cannot  fay  I  had  all  the  fuccefs  in  thefe  publications 
which  I  wiflied. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  crofled  the  favorite  plans  propofed  by 
influential  men,  which,  like  their  children,  they  could  not 
bear  to  fee  killed,  or  even  correcled. 

In  fome  cafes  they  oppofed  fome  great  and  ftrong  inter* 
e/ls,  which  bore  them  down. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  itood  oppofed  to  general  opinion  in 
point  of  real  propriety-  The  fubje£U  were  new,  and  the 
public  mind  had  not  time  to  fix  kfelf  on  the  ground  of 
experience ;  many  errors  prevailed  at  that  time. 

In  fine,  moft  people  at  the  time  were  wrought  up  to 
fuch  a  pafftonate  attachment  to  the  American  caufe,  that  they 
had  not  patience  to  examine  and  confider  coolly  the  nieans 
necejfary  to  fupport  it.  <••»•» 

~  But  all  men  have  now  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
various  plans  and  projetls  of  thofe  times  with  the  fafts 
which  followed,  and  doubtlefs  will  have  pleafure  in  diftin- 
guifhing  the  wife  and  prudent  from  the  wild  and  idle,  by 
their  aclual  effecls. 

In  this  view,  I  here  prefent  my  Eflays  all  together  to  the 
reader's  perufal  and  cenlure. 

Philadelphia,  February  22,   1791. 
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On  the  Danger  of  too  much  circulating  Cafh  in  a 
State,  the  ill  Cdiifequences  thence  arifing,  and 
the  Neceffary  Remedies. 

[Pvbli/hed  in  the  Pennfylvania  Evening  Pqft  of  0<9f.  5,  I77$#  «*• 
der  the  fignaturc  of  A  Financier.'} 


TH  E  computations  of  the  value  of  the  Free  States  of 
America  by  Conti —  and  Doria^  in  the  Evening  Poft 
of  Sept.  21,  rather  prove  that  value  to  be  immenfe  than 
reduce  it  to  a  certainty.     Perhaps  another  method  of  com- 
putation might  be  admitted,  viz.  from  the  quantity  of  land 
within  the  prefent  inhabited  part  of  thofe  ftates,  which  is 
*t  leaft  two  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and  worth  a  dollar 
per  acre  I  fhould  think  at  leaft,  fome  fay  two  or  three  dol- 
lars, and  perhaps  the  perfonal  eftate  may  be  computed  at 
as  much  more,  which  I  do  not  think  is  reckoning  high, 
and  will  make  the  amount  four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   All  thefe  computations  prove  with  certainty  enough 
that  the  funds*  on  which  the  Continental  money  depends* 
arc  fufficiently  great  to  fupport  a  very  much  larger  quan- 
tity than  is  already  emitted,  (a)     I  would  farther  obferve 
that  the  American  States  owe  nothing  to  any  body  but 
themfelves,    and  employ  no  fhips,  foldiers,  &c.  but  their 
own,  fo  that  they  contract  no  foreign  debt  5    and  I  take  it 

A  to 


[a)  The  firft  emiffion  of  Continental  money  was  dated  May  10 ;  1775, 
tat  was  not  really  iffued  into  a&ual  circulation  till  fome  months  afterwards, 
but  the  quantity  multiplied  fo  fall  that  it  became  fomewhat  alarming  at  the 
time  whem  this  effay  was  written. 
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to  be  a  clear  maxim,  that  no  (late  can  be  ruined,  bankrupt- 
ed, or  indeed  much  endangered,  by  any  debt  due  to  itfelf 
only  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  much  impoTerifhed  by  any  war,  if 
the  war  and  other  cafualtics  do  not  deftroy  mankind  failer 
than  the  women  produce  them,  and  the  people  that  arc 
left  at  home  can  furni£h  the  provifions,  clothing,  &c-  ne- 
ceflary for  themfelves  and  the  foldieiy,  together  with  all 
other  neceflary  ftores  and  implements  of  the  war. 

There  requires  no  more  to  prefcrve  fuch  a  ftate  in  a 
war  of  any  length  of  time  than  good  economy  in  bringing 
the  burden  equally  on  all,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ; 
but  then  I  think  it  very  neceflary  that  they  fhould  pay  as 
they  go,  as  near  as  may  be.  The  faldier  renders  his  per- 
fonal  fervices  down  on  the  fpot,  the  farmer  his  provifions, 
the  trade/man  his  fabrics,  and  why  fhould  not  the  msnzed 
man  pay  his  money  down  too  ?  Why  fhould  the  foldier, 
tradefcnan,  farmer,  &c~  be  paid  in  promifes,  which  are 
not  fo  good  as  money,  if  the  fulfilment  is  at  a  dutance  ? 

Payment  in  promifes  or  bills  of  credit  is  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  will  always  be  dangerous,  where  the  quan- 
tity increafes  too  much,  at  leaft  it  will  always  have  the 
confequences  of  a  medium  increafed  beyond  the  neceinties 
of  trade ;  and  whenever  that  happens,  a  fpeedy  remedy  is 
neceflary,  or  the  ill  efie&s  will  foon  be  alarming,  and,  if 
long  neglected,  will  not  be  eafily  remedied.  The  remedy 
or  rather  prevention  of  this  evil  I  take  to  be  very  eafy  at 
prefent. 

If  the  quantity  of  Continental  currency  is  greater  than  is 
necejfary  for  a  medium  of  trade,  it  will  appear  by  a  number 
of  very  perceptible  effects,  each  of  which  point  out  and 
facilitate  the  remedy.  One  effecl  will  be,  that  people  will 
choofe  to  have  their  eftates  vetted  in  any  goods  of  intrinfic 
value  rather  than  in  money,  and  of  courfe  there  will  be  a 
quick  demand  for  every  kind  of  goods,  and  confequently  a 
high  price  for  them  ;  another  effecl  will  be  difcouragement 
of  induftry,  for  people  will  not  work  hard  to  procure  goods 
for  fale,  while  the  medium  for  which  they  mult  fell  them 
is  fuppofed  to  be  worfe  than  the  goods ;  ancf  of  courfe,  an- 
other effecl  will  be  a  difcouragement  of  trade,    for  nobody 

win 
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will  import  goods,  and  fell  them,  when  imported,  for  a 
medium  that  is  worfe  than  the  goods  themfelves ;  for  in 
that  cafe,  though  the  profits  may  be  nominal,  the  loft  will 
be  real. 

Thefe  efle&s  all  point  out  their  only  remedy,  viz.  lef- 
fening  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  this 
can  be  done  by  but  three  ways  that  f  know  of  >  Firft,  the 
dejlrutlion  of  it  by  fome  cafualty,  as  fire,  fhipwreck,  &c. 
or  fecondly,  exportation  of  it,  which  cannot  happen  in  our 
cafe,  becaufe  our  medium  has  no  currency  abroad,  and  I 
think  it  very  well  for  us  that  it  has  not  \  for  in  that  cafe  our 
debt  would  foon  become  due  to  people  without  ourfelves* 
and  of  courfe  lefs  fenfible,  more  difficult  to  be  paid,  and 
more  dangerous ;  the  third,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
practicable  way  of  leflening  the  quantity  is  by  a  tax,  which 
never  can  be  paid  fo  eafy  as  when  money  is  more  plenty 
than  goods,  and  of  courfe,  the  very  caufe  which  makes  a 
tax  neceflary,  facilitates  the  payment  of  it. 

The  tax  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  currency,  fo 
as  to  leflen  the  currency  down  to  that  quantity  which  is 
neceflary  for  a  medium  of  trade,  and  this,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  done  by  every  ftate,  whether  money  is  imme- 
diately wanted  in  the  public  treafury  or  not,  for  it  is  better 
for  any  ftate  to  have  their  excefs  of  money,  tho*  it  were  all 
gpld  and  filver,  hoarded  in  a  public  treafury  or ,  bank,  than 
circulated  aipnong  the  people,  for  nothing  can  have  worfe 
effe&s  on  any  ftate  than  an  excefs  of  money.  The  pover- 
ty of  the  ftates  of  Holland,  where  nobody  can  have  mo-, 
ney  who  does  not  firft  earn  it^  has  produced  induftry,  fru* 
gality,  economy,  good  habits  of  body  and  mind,  and  du- 
rable and  well-eftablifhed  riches,  whilft  the  excefs  of  mo- 
ney has  produced  the  contrary  in  Spain,  i.  e.  has  ruined 
their  induftry  and  economy,  and  filled  them  with  pride  and 
poverty.. 

But  there  is,  befides  this  general  principle,  a  fpecial 
reafon  in  our  cafe,  why  we  fhould  pay  a  large  part  of  our 
Continental  debt  by  a  prefent  tax  ;  the  great  confumption 
of  our  armies,  and  ftoppage  of  our  imports,  make  a  great 
demand  for  the  produce  of  our  lands,  the  fabrics  of  our 

tradefmen, 
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tradesmen,  and  the  labor  of  our  people,  and  of  courfo 
raifes  the  prices  of  ali  thefe  much  higher  than  ufual,  fo 
that  the  huftandman,  tradefman,  and  laborer  get  money 
much  fafter  and  eafier  than  they  ufed  to  do,  and  it  is 
a  plain  maxim,  that  people  fhould  always  pay  their  debts 
when  they  have  a  good  run  of  buGnefs,  and  have  money 
plenty ;  many  a  man  has  been  dijtrejfed  for  a  debt  when  bu- 
finefs  and  money  were  fcarce,  which  he  had  neglected  to 
pay  when  he  could  have  done  it  with  great  eafe  to  himfelf, 
had  he  attended  to  it  in  its  proper  feafon ;  this  applies  to  a 
Community  or  date  as  well  as  to  a  private  perfon. 

Thefe  laft  obfervations  will  apply  with  great  exaftnefe 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  Continent  which  lie  ncareft  to  the 
great  fcenes  of  the  war,  and  have  fuflered  moft  by  it ;  and 
if  they  can  bear  the  tax,  I  think  thofe  who  lie  at  a  diftance 
from  thofe  horrors,  and  have  felt  little  more  than  a  fympa- 
thy  of  the  diftrefs  of  their  brethren,,  can  have  no  reafon  to 
complain,  if  they  are  called  on  for  their  fhare  of  the  expenfe. 

The  Continental  money  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  debt 
fattened  on  the  perfon  and  eftate  of  every  member  of  the 
United  States,  a  debt  of  great  honor  and  juftice,  of  na- 
tional honor  and  juftice,  not  barely  empty  honor,  but  that 
ejjential  honor  and  credit  in  which  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  is 
comprifed,  and  therefore  by  confeffion  of  every  body  muft 
be  pun&ually  and  honorably  paid  in  due  time ;  otherwife 
■all  fecurity  arifing  from  public  credit  muft  be  loft,  all  con- 
fidence of  individuals  in  our  public  councils  muft  be  de-* 
ftroyed,  and  great  injuftice  muft  be  done  fo  every  pofleflbr 
of  our  public  currency,  to  the  detriment  of  all,  and  ruin  of 
many  who  have  placed  moft  confidence  in  our  public  ad- 
miniftration :  and  nothing  but  fhame,  fcandal,  and  con- 
tempt can  enfue,  for  which  nothing  but  moft  inevitable  ne- 
ceffity  can  be  any  reafonable  excufe.  (b) 

And  in  this  great  argument  is  every  individual  of  our 
United  States  fo  deeply  interefted,  that  I  cannot  conceive 

one. 


(J)  The  citizen,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  had  no  conception  that 
the  continental  money  could  continue  to  be  a  quick  currency  at  500  for  I, 
and  finally  run  itfelf  out  to  nothing,  and  die,  not  only  without  any  tumult, 
but  with  the  general  JatisfaSiion  of  the  people. 
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pne  fenfible  perfon  can  be  perfuaded  to  rifk  thefe  confo 
qiences  for  the  fake  of  a  little  delay  of  payipent  of  that 
which  muft  one  day  be  paid,  or  we  mud  all  be  ruined  to- 
gether. The  Continental  debt  is  already  a  heavy  one,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  finking  it  but  by  paying  it  while  we 
can  >  it  is  ftill  increafing  fall  ;  and  without  a  fpeedy  tax, 
and  a  very  fufficient  one,  it  will  grow  upon  us  beyond  any 
poflibiiity  of  payment.  If  a  man  only  fuffers  his  rents, 
butcher's  and  tradefman's  bills,  &c.  to  be  unpaid  a  number 
of  years,  it  will  endanger  his  whole  fortune.  An  expenfe 
account  ought  always  to  be  paid  up  as  foon  as  it  becomes 
due;  thefe  are  accumulating  fums,  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
neglect  them- 

I  have  heard  fome  people  fay,  it  is  no  matter  for  the 
prefent  payment  of  the  Continental  debt,  we  are  a  country 
of  rapid  increafe,  and  what  is  contracted  by  three  millions 
of  people,  will  foon  be  paid  by  fix.  But  how  unfatherly 
and  ungenerous  is  it  to  load  poflerity  with  an  immenfe 
debt,  which  we  have  an  advantage  in  finking  a  good  part 
of  ourfclves ;  befides,  it  will  be  a  great  difcouragement  to 
foreign  emigrants  to  fettle  in  this  country,  to  be  told  that 
the  country  is  loaded  with  an  immenfe  debt,  and  their  fir  ft 
title  to  an  enfranchifement  will  be  by  beginning  to  pay  it. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  caufe  which,  in  all  annals  of  time, 
has  ever  been  deemed  moft  honorable  and  glorious,  and 
moft  chara&eriitic  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  viz.  fpurn- 
ing  off  flavery,  and  aflerting  our  liberty.  As  things  now 
Hand,  the  moft  hardened,  impudent  Tory  does  not  pretend 
that  if  we  fail  of  fupporting  our  caufe,  we  have  any  ether 
chance  but  that  of  abfolute  fubmiflion  and  pardon,  and 
even  that  pardon,  doubtlefe,  with  numerous  exceptions. 
Good  GOD  !  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  abfolute  fub-. 
mlfflon  and  pardon  P  Pardon  I  for  the  greateft  virtue  of  a 
civil  nature  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of !  Who  can 
think,  without  diftra&ion,  of  coming  under  the  domina- 
tion of  tories,  and  fuing  to  them  for  favors  and  intcrcef- 
fions  ?  Tories !  with  (landing  armies  at  their  heels,  and 
foldiers  with  bayonets  ready  to  enforce  all  the  refpeft  and 
fubmiflion  they  may  claim. 

This 
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T!iis  dreadful  apprehcnfion  introduces,  with  great  force 
on  my  mind,  another  reafon  why  we  ought  to  (ink,  by  a 
fufficient  tax,  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  continental  debt, 
viz.  That  without  this  it  is  not  poflible  to  continue  the 
war,  and  avoid  Afolute  fubmiflion. 

I  conceive  the  value  of  the  currency  of  any  (late  has  a 
limit ,  a  tie  plus  ultra,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  and  if 
the  nominal  fum  is  extended  beyond  that  limit,  the  value 
will  not  follow.  No  human  wifdom,  or  authority,  can  be 
able  to  ftretch  the  nominal  currency  beyond  fuch  real  va- 
lue. The  confequence  of  any  attempt  to  extend  fuch  no- 
minal addition,  muft  depreciate  the  value  of  the  whole, 
till  it  is  reduced  within  faid  limit. 

I  will  explain  my  meaning  thus :  (c)  Suppofe  that  thirty 
.millions  of  dollars  was  the  utmoft  limit  of  currency  to 
which  the  United  States  of  America  could  give  real,  ef- 
fectual value,  and  they  fhould  emit  thirty  millions  more  j 
I  fay  the  Iaft  thirty  millions  would  add  nothing  to  the  value 
of  the  whole,  but  would  fink  the  value  of  the  whole  fixty 
millions  down  to  its  limit,  viz.  thirty  millions ;  i.  e.  the 
whole  fixty  millions  in  that  cafe  would  not  purchafe  more 
real,  fubftantial  goods,  than  the  thirty  millions  would  have 
done,  before  the  other  thirty  millions  were  added  to  it. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  any  attempt  to  continue  the 
war,  by  increafing  the  currency  beyond  the  abovefaid  limit, 
is  vain,  and  muft  fail  of  the  effedr,  intended,  and  ruin  all 
thofe  who  pofTefs  the  currency  already  emitted.  "Whether 
the  currency  already  emitted  rifes  to  the  faid  limit,  is  a 
queftion  of  fa&  that  may  admit  fome  doubt,  but  that  it  is 
not  greatly  within  it,  I  think  can  be  no  doubt  with  people 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  this 
great  fubje£t  •,  and  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  every  incon- 
venience arifing  from  it  is  eafily  remedied  by  a  fufficient 
tax.  I  do  not  apprehend  we  have  yet  fuffered  by  a  depre- 
ciation 

(c)  No  eflimate  of  the  current  cam  of  the  Thirteen  States  had  been 
made  on  any  Cure  data  when  this  effay  was  published,  but  it  was  generally 
computed  ac  about  30,000,000  of  dollars,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  one 
third  of  the  current  cafh  of  Great  Britain  j  but  on  a  more  critical  examina- 
tion oi'  the  fubjeel,  this  computation  appeared  much  too  high :  perhaps, 
about  12,000,000  of  dollars  may  be  near  the  truth. 
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elation  of  the  currency,  becaufe  I  cannot  obferve  that  the 
general  prices  of  goods  are  more  raifed  than  the  circum- 
ftanees  of  the  war  would  make  neceffary,  were  our  money 
all  gold  and  filver,  and  farther  extremities  may  produce 
farther  effefts  of  the  fame  kind,  without  depreciating  the 
currency  at  all. 

No  kind  of  neceflaries  have  rifen  to  the  excefs  of  price 
given  laft  winter  in  Bofton  for  frefli  provifions,  tho'  their 
currency  was  all  gold  and  filver,  increafe  of  rifk  muft  raifc 
the  price  of  all  imported  goods,  fcarcity  of  laborers  muft 
raife  the  price  of  labor,  and  of  confequence  the  price  of 
every  thing  produced  by  labor,  fcarcity  of  tradefmen  (ma- 
ny of  whom  are  gone  into  the  war)  and  demand  for  tradef- 
men's  fabrics,  muft  raife  the  price  of  them ;  befides,  many 
raw  materials  ufed  by  the  tradefmen,  muft  be  imported  at 
great  rifk, .  and  I  do  not  fee  that  the  prices  of  moft  or  all 
thefe  are  greater  than  they  would  be,  if  every  Continental 
dollar  was  a  filver  one. 

But  fhould  we  admit  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  de- 
preciation, or  that  our  currency  hath  fuffered  fome  little 
already  in  its  value,  two  confequences  will  follow,  which 
deferve  great  and  immediate  confideration. 

Firft,  That  a  fpeedy  remedy  is  immediately  neceflary, 
which  (hall  operate  effe&ually,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  our 
currency ;  and  the  fecond  is,  that  the  remedy  by  this  very 
means  becomes  more  eafy  and  practicable  than  otherwife  it 
could  be,  becaufe  a  tax  will  be  paid  much  more  eafily  in 
this  cafe  than  it  could  be,  if  money  was  in  credit  enough 
to  be  avariciously  hoarded,  and  this  holds,  let  the  tax  be 
of  any  nature,  fuch  as  general  afleflment  of  polls  and  ef- 
tates,  excifes,  impofts,  or  duties  on  goods,  lotteries,  &c. 
&c.  in  any  or  all  thefe  ways,  our  currency  may  be  leflened 
much  eafier,  when  its  credit  is  a  little  doubted,  than  whea 
it  is  at  its  higheft.  {d) 

What 


(</)  However  plain  the  neceffity  of  a  tax  at  that  time  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ceffive  increafe  of  the  continental  money,  may  appear  to  us  now,  it  was  them 
not  fo  clear*;  for  after  many  debates  in  Congrefs,  that  meafure  was  not 
Adopted  for  a  long  time.    I  am  told,  one  member  of  Congrefa  rofe  during 
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What  contrikutf  s  not  a  little  to  this  facility  is,  that  it 
may  he  clone  by  general  confent,  without  public  uneafinefs 
ami  difturbance,  for  a  depreciation  of  currency  can  be  wifli- 
ccl  for  by  nobody,  but  thofe  who  are  deeply  in  debt,  the 
weight  or  numbers  of  whom  I  have  reafon  to  believe  is  not 
great  at  prefent  in  thefe  States;  it  is  the  mighty  intereft  of 
all  the  roil  of  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  a  depreciation, 
and  I  conceive  every  man  of  eftate  who  has  cafti  in  hand, 
or  due  to  him,  would  be  willing  to  contribute  his  (hare  to 
the  lefloning  our  currency,  and  fo  preferving  its  credit. 
Yea,  would  eagerly  choofe  this,  rather  than  rifle  his  own 
lofs  by  a  depreciation  of  the  cafti  he  has  in  hand,  and  in 
debts  due. 

In  this  time  of  diftrefs  the  public  has  a  right  to  every 
man's  Left  thoughts.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  I  can 
exhauft  the  fubjedt,  but  I  have  faid  fo  much  on  it,  as  I 
hope  will  fet  abler  heads  and  pens  on  a  thorough  difquifi- 
tion  of  it,  for  I  think  all  will  agree,  that  the  fubjeft  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  deferves  moft  immediate  and  mofl 
ferious  attention. 


thofe  debates  with  this  exclamation,  "  Do  you  think,  Gentlemen,  that  I 

*  wiH  content  to  load  my  conftituents  with  taxes,  -when  we  can  fend  to  our 

•  printer,  and  get  a  waggon-load  of  money,  one  quire  of  which  will  pay 
•*  for  the  whole  ?" 
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ON 

Free  Trade  and  Finance. 

JFirft  publifhed  in  Philadelphia,  July  1779,  and  dedicated  t$ 
CONGRESS. 


FREEDOM  of  trade,  or  urireftrained  liberty  of  the 
fubjed  to  hold  or  difpofe  of  his  property  as  he  pleafes, 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of  every  community, 
and  to  die  happinefs  of  all  individuals  who  compofe  it:  t-his 
liberty  will  produce  the  following  effe£ts: 

1.  Every  induftrious  man  will  procure  all  the  goods  Ytt 
can  for  fale ;  this  is  the  way  to  get  molt  money ;  and  gain 
is  the  foul  of  induftry,  the  hope  of  reward  fweetens  labor, 
and  tjie  JaaoJft  righteous  have  refpeft  to  the  recompence  of 
reward. 

2.  Every  man  will  make  his  goods  for  market  of  the  bejl, 
quality  he  can,  became  they  will  bring  more  money  and 
quicker  fale  than  goods  of  mean  quality. 

3.  Every  man  will  endeavour  to  carry  to  market  the  moft 
fcarce  goods  becaufe  there  is  the  greateft  demand  and  heft 

price  for  them.  All  experience  fhews,  that  the  moft  efiec* 
tual  way  to  turn  a  fcarcity  into  a  plenty,  is  to  raife  the 
price  of  the  articles  wanted:  witnefs,  among  other  in* 
ftances,  the  moft  alarming  fcarcity  of  faltpetre  and  gun* 
powder,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pfefent  war,  fucceeded  by 
the  moft. abundant  plenty  in  lefs  than  one  year,  effected 
altogether  by  the  high  price  and  premiums  fet  on  them. 

B  4*  Everj 


4.  Every  man  will  go  to  market  and  return  in  gtod  hu« 
msr  and  full  fatisfa&ion,  even  though  he  may  be  difap- 
pointed  of  the^high  price  h6  expe&ed,  becaufe  he  has  had 
the  full  chance  of  the  market,  and  can  blame  nobody ;  and 
(hould  fie  indulge  fretting  on  the  occafion,  he  would  be  the 
more  ridiculed,  and  lefs  pitied  by  his  neighbours :  and  good 
humor  and  fatisfa&ion  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity  of  communities,  as  well  as  individuals? 
and  therefore  this  is  an  article  by  no  means  to  be  left  out 
or  overlooked  in  the  adminiftration  of  either  public  *or  pri- 
vate ceconomy. 

5.  In  times  of  danger,  diflrefs,  and  difficulty,  every 
man  will  ufe  Jfrong  endeavours  to  get  his  goods  to  market, 
in  proportion  to  the  ncceffity  and  great  demand  for  them ; 
becaufe  they  will  then  bring  the  beft  price,  and  etery  man 
is  fond  of  embracing  golden  opportunities  and  favorable 
chances. 

6.  When  things  grow  fcarce  and  dear,  every  man  will 
ufe  them  with  the  beji  (economy,  and  make  the  ftock  on 
hand  go  as  far  and  laft  as  long  as  poflible;  or  if  he  is  desti- 
tute, will  buy  as  little  as  willjuft  ferve  his  neceflity.  This 
naturally  preferves  the  ftock  on  hand  from  needlefs  profu- 
fion  and  wafte,  and  converts  it  to  the  beft  and  mod  pru-  * 
dent  ufe  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  naturally 
tends  to  ward  off  high  diftrefs  or  total  want,  till  the  high 
price  and  great  demand,  by  their  natural  operation,  will 
bring  further  fupplies  to  market. 

7.  In  times  of  fcarcity,  every  man  will  have  ftrong  in- 
ducements to  bring  all  he  can  fpare  to  market,  becaufe  it 
will  then  bring  the  higheft  price  he  can  ever  expect,  and 
tionfequently  the  community  will  have  the  benefit  of  all 
that  exifts  among  them,  in  a  much  furer  manner  than  any 
degree,  of  force  could  extort  it,  and  all  to  the  entire  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  buyer  and  feller;  by  which  the  numberlefs  feuds, 
riots,  refentments,  and  mifchiefs  which  ufually  attend 
forced  markets,  would  be  entirely  avoided ;  and  the  market 
be  fupplied  with  all  there  is  to  be  had.  For  no  principle 
can  draw  into  market,  all  the  fupplies  which  are  attainable, 

fo 
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fo  efreftually,  as  the  cheerful  good-will  and  intereft  of  the 
owners. 

8.  In  times  of  fcarcity,  when  all  the  goods  that  are  to  be 
had,  are  expofed  to  fale,  it  is  not  poffible  the  prices  mould 
exceed  the  degree  of  fear  city,  for  when  the  prices  rife  very 
high,  they  will  foon  determine  whether  the  fcarcity  is  real 
or  not  j  for  if  not  real  the  high  price  will  bring  fuch  quan- 
tity to  market  as  will  foon  lower  the  price ;  but  if  real, 
it  is  neceflary  for  the  above  reafons,  that  the  prices  mould 
Continue  high  till  fupplies  are  produced. 

Refiraint  of  property  or  *  limitation  of  prices  will  hurt 
any  community,  and  will  probably  produce  the  following 
effefts,  contrary  to  the  above. 

i.  Every  man  will  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  market, 
and  bring  as  few  goods  there  as  he  can  j  for  the  lefs  goods 
he  has  for  fale,  the  lefs  mortification  and  lofs  he  fuftains. 

2.  Every  man  will  make  his  goods  for  market  of  a  bad 
quality,  or  at  leaft  not  the  beft ;  for  they  muft  all  go  at  the 
limited  price,  and  he  therefore  gets  nothing  for  any  fpeci- 
al  care  or  fkill  he  may  bellow  on  his  goods  to  meliorate  or 
perfect  their  quality :  for  the  fame  reafon,  every  man  will 
expofe  his  worft  goods  to  market,  and  keep  the  beft  out  of 
fight  j  for  example,  mufty  tea,  ftale  flour,  black  heavy 
bread,  &c. 

3.  Every  man  is  induced  to  keep  fuch  goods  as  are  mofl 
,fcarce  from  market ;  for  if  he  carries  them  there,  he  can 

get  no  more  than  the  limited  price,  and  ftands  a  chance  of 
a  bad  huftling  in  the  crowd  into  the  bargain.  Whereas, 
if  he  can  keep  his  goods  from  market,  the  fcarcity  will  foon 
force  a  great  price,  and  he  has  a  chance  of  great  profits. 

4-  ^ 

*  The  preffures  of  the  war,  together  with  the  vaft  incrqafe  of  Conti- 
nental money  had  for  a  confiderable  time  before  this  Effay  wass wrote,  raif- 
«d  the  nominal  price  of  all  goods,  to  a  moil  alarming  degree;  to  remedy 
•which  the  moft  unhappy  expedient  had  been  adopted  in  moil  of  the  ftates, 
of  regulating  or  limiting  the  prices  at  which  goods  ihould  be  fold,  with  high 
penalties  on  thofe  who  ihould  fell  at  higher  prices  than  thofe  limited;  and 
thole  ordinances  were  carried  into  fuch  rigid  execution,  that  many  *  ftorea 
Vere  forced  open,  and  the  goods  fold  at  the  limited  prices,  by  committees, 
&c.  when  the  owners  refufed  to  fell  them  at  thofe  prices ;  and  much  pains 
was  taken  to  load  the  merchants  with  fcandal  and  obloquy  for  combina- 
tions $o  raife  the  price  of  goods,  depreciate  the  currency,  &c.  they  were 
called  Tories,  Speculators,  and  many  other  hard  names,  dec.  &c. 
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4.  If  prices  are  limited,  md  the  owner  is  compelled 
to  fell  at  the  prices  limited,  he  confiders  himfelf  injured  by 

'  every  fale  he  makes  for  lefs  than  he  fuppofes  he  could  have 
obtained  in  a  free  market;  that  his  liberty  is  taken  from 
him,  and  he  can  no  longer  call  his  property  his  own, 
Thefe  are  hard  feelings  to  one  born  to  freedom  almoft  per* 
feci:,  and  rafted  to  the  expectations  of  enjoying  it  in  future 
time,  in  its  higheft  perfe&ion,  Thefe  feelings  fill  the  mind 
with  anxiety  and  refentment,  and  when  inftances  of  this 
become  numerous  among  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and 
farmers,  fmall  accidents  may  blow  up  the  concealed  coal, 
and  moft  fatal  effe&s  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  enfue.  This 
is  a  danger  of  no  fmall  magnitude,  for  the  real  ftrength  and 
eftablifhment  of  every  government  confifts  in  the  hearty 
Union  and  fatisfa£Hon  of  the  individuals  that  compofe  it. 

5.  In  times  of  danger,  diftrefs,  and  difficulty,  no  man 
will  be  induced  to  any  great  efforts  to  fupjpty  the  market  $ 
for  an  additional  danger  makes  an  additional  expenfe  upon 
the  goods  \  but  he  mult  take  the  limited  price  and  no  more ; 
Jie  will  not  confequently  combat  or  rift;  an  increafe  of  dan* 
ger  and  expenfe  without  any  chance  of  compenfation. 

6.  When  things  grow  fcarce,  every  man  will  endeavour 
to  lay  in  great  forts  if  he  can  dp  it  without  a,n  increafe 
of  price,  and  will  not  think  it  neceflary  to  retrench  his  ex-» 
penfes,  whilft  he  thinks  his  ftock  will  laft  through  the 
fcarcity ;  the  confequence  of,  which  is,  that  all  the  fcarce 
articles  at  market  will  be  fcrambled  up  by  a  few  hands, 
who  will  have  no  inducement  to  parfimony  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  them,  by  which  the  fcarcity  and  diftrefs  are  increas- 
ed, and  many  muft  be.  wholly  ckftitute  ;  and  as  far  as  this 
refpefts  the  neceflaries  of  life,  the  confequences  mull  be 
dreadful. 

7*  Add  to  the  above,  that  in  times  of  fcarcity  and  great 
demand,  every  man  who  can  poffibly  corneal  his  goods 
will  be  tempted  to  do  it,  in  expe&ation  that  the  great  de- 
mand will  foon  break  through  the  unnatural  reftrairk  of  the 
limitation,  and  he  (hall  be  able  to  obtain  a  great  profit  in 
the  future  fale ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  the  vigilance  and  force 
that  can  be  ufed,  many  will  be  able  to  do  this  \   which  I 
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take  to  be  one  of  the  natural  effe&s  of  any  unnatural  ro- 
ftraint  of  trade,  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

8.  In  addition  to  all  thefe,  the  difficulties  which  muft 
attend  the  execution  of  fuch  an  a&  of  limitation,  may  per- 
haps furnifh  not  the  leaft  objection  to  it.  Muft  the  owner 
be  obliged  to  fell  to  every  perfon  who  applies  to  purchafc, 
without  knowing  whether  he  wants  for  ufe  or  fale?  Muft 
he  forego  previous  engagements  of  his  goods  in  favor  of 
the  prefent  demandant?  Muft  he  be  obliged  to  fell  to  eve- 
ry knave  and  litigious  fellow,  with  whom  he  would  not 
chufe  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  any  dealing?  Who  (hall 
judge  how  much  he  may  referve  for  his  own  ufe,  and 
whether  he  may  give  corn  to  his  cattle  and  hogs,  and  how 
much,  and  how  many  of  each  he  may  keep,  &c.  &c*  &c. 
Muft  he  have  his  houfe  fearched  from  top  to  bottom  for 
concealments  ?  Even  the  lodging-rooms  of  his  wife  and 
daughters!  I  muft  beg  to  be  excufed  from  any  further 
defcription  of  thefe  horrors,  which  too  many  know  arc 
not  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

9,  It  is  not  poffible  to  form  a  limitation  of  prices  which 
.  (hall  be  j uft)  arid  therefore  the  whole  fcheme  neceflarily 

implies  injuftice.  The  principles  on  which  the  juft  prices 
of  goods  are  fixed,  are  in  a  conftant  ft  ate  of  fluctuation, 
and  therefore  the  prices  muft  rife  and  fall  with  their  caufes: 
all  experience  proves  this,  and  it  holds  true  in  the  moft  ex- 
ceflive  degree,  in  times  of  fuch  public  diftrefs  and  convul- 
fion  as  we  now  experience.  And  as  it  is  much  fafer  to  bind 
a  man  in  health  than  a  man  in  convuhions,  fo  it  will  be 
fafer  to  limit  trade  in  peaceable  than  convulfed  times.  It  is 
not  more  abfurd  to  limit  the  precife  height  to  which  a  (hip 
{hall  be  fixed  at  a  wharf,  where  the  tide  is  conftantly  ebb- 
ing and  flowing.  A  great  force  will  be  requifite  to  keep 
the  (hip  from  riling  or  falling  with  the  tide,  and  a  mighty 
little  ufe  to  pay  for  the  trouble  j  befides  the  probability  of 
irery  eflential  damage  which  the  fhip  muft  incur  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  neceflary  force :  but  indifcreet  as  this  would 
be  judged*  it  is  lefs  dangerous  in  a  calm  than  in  a  ftormy 
jfeafon. 

jo.  Another 
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16.  Another  mifchievous  confequence  of  this  fatal  mea- 
fure,  and  not  the  leaft,  I  conceive  to  be  its  unhappy  ten- 
dency to  corrupt  the  morals  and  integrity  of  the  people. 
To  efcape  the  ruinous  confequences  of  loofing  in  their  fales, 
they  are  in  a  manner  compelled,  but  to  fay  the  leaft,  they 
have  very  ftrong  temptation,  either  by  downright  lying,  or 
ufing  little  arts,  (hifts,  and  cheats,  to  avoid  the  fale  of  their 
goods  to  difadvantagc.  This  naturally  brings  them  into  the 
habit,  and  gives  them  a  facility  of  inventing  and  praftifing 
low  methods  of  fhamming  Abraham,  which  they  never 
would  otherwife  have  thought  of,  and  which  it  is  infinitely 
detrimental  to  the  public,  they  ever  fhould  learn ;  inftances 
of  this  fort  might  be  enumerated  without  end.  But  it  is 
Dcedlefs  to  give  examples,  it  were  better  they  and  their 
caufes:  mould  be  removed,  than  that  they  fhould  be  re- 
peated. But  after  all,  it  is  faid  that  a  limitation  of  prices  is 
neceflary  to  appreciate  the  currency,  and  fupply  the  army , 
Two  very  great  objefts  indeed :  I  will  attend  to  both. 

I.  I  do  not  conceive  that  a  limitation  of  prices  can  poflL- 
bly  appreciate  the  currency  or  prevent  a  further  depreciatiorm 

i.  The  value  x>f  money  is  nothing  in  itfelf,  it  is  a  metr\ 
relation y  it  is  the  proportion  between  the  medium  of  trade 
and  the  objecls  of  trade ;   thefe  two  will  always  be  in  ba- 
lance:  Therefore,  if  the  medium  of  trade  be  increafecf, 
whilft  the  obje&s  of  trade  continue  the  fame,  the  money  muft 
depreciate ;   if  the  medium  of  trade  increafes,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  trade  decreafe,  the  proportion  will  alter  faft,  and 
the  depreciation  will  increafe  in  a  double  proportion,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent.     Money  will  therefore  in* 
creafe  or  decreafe  its  value  according  to  the  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  of  its  quantity,  and  the"  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
quantity  of  goods,  or  the  objects  of  trade.     This  principle 
is  grounded  on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  can  never  be 
altered,  and  confequently  any  attempt  to  oppofe  it  muft  be^ 
equally  vain,  as  oppofing  any  other  law  of  nature  what-* 
ever.    It  follows  from  this,   that  nothing  can  ever  apprecin.* 
ate  the  money,  but  leflening  its  quantity,  or  increafing  the? 
quantity  of  goods  or  objects  of  trade,  and  all  attempts  to 
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<lo  this  in  a'hy  other  method,  will  prove  vain  and  fruitlefe 
in  the  end. 

2.  It  follows,  that  the  price  that  any  article  of  trade 
■will  bring  in  a  free,  open  market,  is  the  only  meafure  of 
the  value  of  that  article  at  that  tim^  and  if  this  is  warped 
from  the  truth,  by  any  artifices  of  the  merchant,  or  force  of 
power,  it  cannot  hold  j  but  the  error  will  foon  difcover  it- 
fclfy  and  the  corre£Hon  of  it  will  be  compelled  by  the  irre- 
Gftible  force  of  natural  principles,  u  e*  it  is  not  poffible  for 
merchants  to  raife  goods  too  high,  or  the  forpe  of  power 
to  deprefs  them  too  low,  and  make  them  keep  fo.  Both 
thefe  may  be  done  for  a  fhort  time,  but  neither  can  laft 
long. 

3.  It  follows   that  any  limitation   of  prices,  however 
ftrongly  enforced,  if  below  the  rates  required  by  this  great 
natural  proportion,  is  but  temporary  injujfice,  cannot  be  of 
long  continuance,  will  tend  daily  to  leflen  the  quantity  of 
goods  in  market,  and  fo  will  increafe  the  mifchief  it  was 
defigned  to  prevent,  and  bring  with  it  a  large  train  of  evils 
befides,  which  will  require  much  time  and  wifdom  to  reme- 
dy, and  many  that  will  be  utterly  remedilefs,  examples  of 
which  are  obvious. 

4.  Money  is  made  only  for  a  medium  of  trade,  and  mufl 
oe  kept  in  circulation  and  ufe,  or  it  periflies  5  for  to  flop  the 
circulation  of  money  and  to  kill  it  is  the  fame  thing,  flop 
its  courfe  and  it  dies,  give  it  circulation  again  and  it  re- 
vives, or  comes  to  life  again ;  therefore,  the  price  of  goods 
for  fale,  or  obje&s  of  trade  (/.  e.  every  thing  for  which  mo- 
ney is  paid)  muft  always  be  fo  high,  as  to  require  all  the 
money  there  is  to  purchafe  them,  otherwife  the  fum  re- 
maining cannot  circulate,  1.  e.  there  will  be  nothing  to  lay 
it  out  upon,  and  fo  the  owner  muft  keep  it  by  him,  dead 
and  ufelefs :  fo  that  let  what  fums  of  money  foevcr  be  in 
ac.    circulation,  the  objects  of  trade  muft  either  increafe  in 
quantity,  or  rife  in  price  fo  high  as  to  take  all  the  money 
there  is  in  circulation  to  purchafe  them,  and  as  this  natural 
law  cannot  be  reftrained,  fo  neither  can  it  be  exceeded  by 
any  degree  of  artifice  or  force  for  any  long  time,  for  if  the 
obje&s  of  trade  rife  fo  high  that  all  the  money  in  circula* 
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tion  will  not  purchafe  them,  the  overplus  mult  remain  dead 
and  unfaleable  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  which  will  foori 
reduce  the  price ;  for  goods  which  cannot  be  fold,  are  a$ 
ufclefs  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  as  money  which  cari- 
not  be  circulated. 

5.  Every  limitation  of  prices  below  their  due  proportion* 
thechs  the  circulation  of  money,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous,  when  money  is  over  plenty ;  this  has 
been  the  conftant  effeft  of  every  limitation  of  prices  which 
has  been  tried  in  America.  Bufinefs  immediately  ftagnates, 
goods  cannot  be  had,  people  cannot  purchafe  with  their 
money  the  necefTaries  they  want,  they  begin  of  courfe  td 
think  that  their  money  is  good  for  nothing,  and  refufe  to 
take  any  more  of  it,  and  grow  willing  to  part  with  what 
they  have  on  hand  at  a  depreciated  value;  fo  that  the  cer- 
tain operation  of  a  limitation  of  prices  is  a  further  depre- 
ciation of  the  money  inftead  of  the  contrary.  Inftead  of 
this,  it  is  of  the  laft  neceffity  in  a  plenty  of  money,  that  a 
free  circulation  be  kept  up,  people  will  readily  and  even 
greedily  take  any  money  which  they  can  readily  pafs  again. 
And  as  long  as  this  lafts,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the 
money's  flopping  \  whereas,  the  contrary  chills  it  at  once* 
and  in  a  fliort  time  mud  chill  it  into  a  torpor,  incapable 
of  cure.  Much  in  thi6  cafe  depends  on  opinion,  which 
is  foon  formed  by  people  in  general,  when  they  find  they 
cannot  buy  necefTaries  with  their  money.  Specious  rea- 
fonings,  warm  harrangues,  declarations  of  Congrefs,  or 
even  the  force  of  power  operate  little  againft  this ;  it  is  a 
glaring  intuitive  proof  of  the  badnefs  of  money,  when  it 
will  not  purchafe  necefTaries,  and  as  glaring  and  ftrong  a 
proof  that  it  is  good,  when  it  will  buy  any  thing  in  market- 
Hence  appears  the  neceffity  of  keeping  up  a  high  and  brifk 
circulation  of  money,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  limita- 
tions, or  any  other  meafures  which  prevent  a  circulation 
and  obftruft  trade.  Thcfe  are  arguments  grounded  on 
plain  faft,  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  no  artifice  or  force  of  man  can  prevent,  elude,  of 
avoid  their  efFefts;  their  operation  is  uncontrobble,  and/" 
"therefore  I  conceive  all  onpofition  to  them  is  the  height  **' 
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tftfefcrdity,  and  dangerous  in  the  higheft  jctegrfefe.— -For  teft 
months  before  the  late  limitations,  we  had  a  trade  perfect- 
ly free,  on  which  two  obfervations  are  obvious. 

i.  That  any  goods  at  market  might  be  bought  for  con- 
tinental money*  the  Speculators  efpecially  (as  they  are  call- 
ed) were  fond  of  deceiving  it,  and  no  perfon  could  be  at 
«ny  lofs  for  any  thing  at  market,  if  he  had  that  money  to 
Jmrchafe  the  goods  he  nedded. 

2.  That  impdrted  goods  on  an  average  (which  were  the 
€>nly  articles  Speculators  dealt  in)  were  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
on  the  25th  of  May  laftj  than  cm  the  25th  of  July  preced-4 
ing,  1.  e.  any  given  quantity  of  imported  goods  would  buy 
30  per  cent,  more  articles  of  country  produce*  of  hard  mo^ 
aiey*  on  the  25th  of  July,  than  on  the  25th  of  May  Iaft ; 
sthd  for  the  truth  of 'this,  I  refer  to  the  merchants'  books; 
irom  which  it  follows  that  the  Speculators  (however  nume- 
rous and  however  cenfuifcd)  have  not  raifed  the  price  of  the 
goods  they  have  principally  dealt  it  :-*-Indeed  all  experience 
teaches,  that  thfe  more  hands  the  goods  iti  market  are  held 
"by,  the  cheaper  they  will  be>  and  the  more  difficult  to  raife 
the  price ;  and  therefore,  if  the  merchants  ever  think  of 
tailing  the  price  of  any  article,  they  never  fail  to  fay,  We 
muft  wait  till  thefe  goods  ate  drained  out  of  the  fmall  ftores 
and  get  them  into  few  hands.     In  July  25,  1778,  price 
current  of  imported  goods,  at  Philadelphia,  was  as  follows* 
Weft-India  turn  3I;   15s.  Mufcovadb  fugars  30I.  molafles 
40s.  pepper  17s.  6d.  coffee  ps.  cdtton  15s.  bohea  tea  60s; 
Madeira  wine  400I.  dry  goods  about  8  to  t  old  prices,  and 
hard  money  4, to  1,  and  price  current  of  country  produce* 
was  as  follows*  fof  Indian  corn  15s.  oats  12s.  flour  60s. 
bar  iron  tool,  confequently  on  July  25,   1778,  one  gallon 
of  Weft-India  rum  would  bring  5  bufhels  of  Indian  com, 
6  bufhels  of  oats,  1^  hundred  of  flour,  and  *  of  a  hundred 
ef  iron,  or  1 8s.  gd.  hard  money  5   any  body  may  eafily 
Compare  the  reft,  and  they  will  find  enough  tof  prove  my 
aflfertiort  with  large  allowance.     Price  current  25th  May 
laft  was,  rum  7I.  fugars  130I.  iron  86bl.  tea  61.  10s.  &c. 
Indian  corn  7L  ios.  oats  90s;  flour  30I.  (hard  money  2d 
to  1)  and  confequently  one  gallon  of  rum  would  buy  no 
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more  than  one  bufliel  of  Indian  corn*  i-J  bufliel  of  ©atSj 
£  hundred  flour,  and  |.  hundred  iron  or  7s.  hard  money, 
&c.  Thefe  computations  are  made  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  grounded  on  fa&s  which  any  body  may  dif- 
prove  if  they  are  not  true,  or  correft  the  reafoning  if  it  is 
not  juft.  Now  I  have  only  to  addj  let  any  body  who  is 
difpofed  to  fee,  open  their  eyes,  and  fee  who  it  is  that  has 
raifed  our  prices,  or  which  is  the  fame  things  depreciated 
our  money.  Is  it  the  Speculators  who  deal  only  in  import- 
ed articles?  Or  the  farmers,  among  whom  no  kind  of  dan- 
gerous fpeculation  does  or  can  exift  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  re- 
plied here,  that  the  articles  of  country  produce  are  extreme- 
ly fcarce,  which  raifes  their  price  beyond  the  due  proporti- 
on of  other  things :  if  you  fay  this,  you  fay  every  thing 
and  yield  every  thing,  viz.  that  the  plenty  and  fcarcity  of 
goods  will  govern  the  price.  You  muft  admit  too,  that  the 
plenty  and  fcarcity  of  money  will  determine  the  value  of  that 
alfo.  Why  then  will  any  one  pretend  to  limit  either,  againft 
the  operation  of  this  great  principle  ?  It  is  eafy,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  to  prove  that  the  price  of  imported  articles  in  gene- 
ral does  not  exceed  the  value  of  them,  if  computed  on  the  ex- 
penfe  of  acquirement:  but  this  I  mean  only  to  hint,  and  wav$ 
it  for  the  prefent',  and  only  wifli  fome  merchants  of  experi- 
ence and  reputation  would  take  it  up,  and  publifli  the  need- 
ful eflay  on  it.  ' 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  fcheme  of  loans  can  give  eftabliflw 
ment  to  the  currency,  or  prevent  its  depreciation. — For 
<  1.  All  loans  increafe  the  public  debt,  and  the  immenfity 
of  the  fum  is  one  caufe  of  the  depreciation,  as  it  induces 
people  to  think  it  never  will  be  paid,  or  the  payment  will 
neceffajily  be  delayed  to  fuch  a  diftant  period,  as  in  point 
of  ufe  to  the  prefent  pofleffor  1/  nearly  equal  to  total  failure* 

2.  If i the  credit  of  the  Loan-Office  is  well  fupported  (as 
it  muft  be  to  give  it  any  good  effeft)  the  Loan-Office  certifi- 
cates themfelves  will  pafs  in  payment,  and  fo  become  an 
addition  to  the  currency  which  they  are  defigned  to  Jeflen. 

3.  If  foreign  loans  are  negotiated,  and  bills  fold  here, 
drawn  on  the  loaned  bank  in  Europe,  thofe  very  bills  will 
become  a  currency  here,  and  fo  add  to  the  mifchief. 
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4.  The  difcount  on  all  European  bills,  is  not  lefs  than 
50  per  cent,  which  lofs  muft  immediately  be  fuftained  by 
the  Continent  on  the  firft  fale  of  them. 

5.  If  hard  qaoney,  borrowed  in  Europe,  (hould  be  im- 
ported and  fold  here,,  the  infurance,  which  is  more  than 
50  per  cent,  muft  be  loft,  nor  can  any  man  tell  the  mif- 
chief  which  would  attend  any  attempt  to  import  hard  mo- 
ney, and  open  offices  for  the  fale'  of  it  for  continental  bills: 
but  a  large  group  of  thefe  prefent  themfelves  too  plainly  to 
jieed  enumeration. 

6.  Nor  do  I  think  the  *  fchemc  adopted  by  our  Commit- 
tee promifes  better  fuccefs;  for  that  propofes  Loaning  with- 
out inducement  j  and  if  it  mould  fucceed  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
pectation, it  would  drain  the  bed  friends  to  our  caufe  of 
their  money,  whilft  our  internal  enemies  would  pay  no- 
thing, for  no  compulfion  is  propofed,  and  after  all,  it  will 
he  at  beft  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revenue,  very  danger- 
ous in  the  end ;  for  the  very  nvorft  thing  that  can  be  done 
tefpedling  a  revenue,  is  to  dejtroy  it  all,  principal  and  ufe, 
and  the  next  werjl  thing  is  to  anticipate  it,  i.  e,  to  fpend 
this  year  the  rent  and  proceeds  which  will  become  due  and 
payable  next  year,  and  thefe  two  are  fo  connected,  that 
the  latter  generally  brings  on  the  former  fooner  or  later. 

After  all  thefe  objections  to  the  various  methods  that  have 
been  propofed,  it  may  be  expedled  that  I  fhould  propofe 
fome  method  that  will  be  prafticable  and  effe&ual  to  fix 
the  value  of  our  currency *,  and  this  I  cannot  think  very 
difficult,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  though  1  have  not  one 
new  thought  to  offer  the  public  on  the  fubje£l.  We  are 
now  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the  worft  difgrace,  in  dan- 
ger of  lofs  of  liberty  hitherto  nobly  afferted,  and  fubje&i- 
on  to  fliameful  flavery  to  enemies  moft  cruel  and  infulting 
in  themfelves,  and  all  that  heightened  in  them  to  madnefs 
by  the  determined  oppofition  we  have  given  to  their  fcheme 
of  tyranny  over  us.  All  this  danger  arifes  not  from  our  po- 
verty or  ivant,  for  we  have  officers  and  foldiers  enough,  ftores 
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•f  every  kind  enough,  and  zeal,  union,  and  virtue  fuffici* 
ent  to  infure  fuccefsj  our  difficulties  arife  only  from  ouv 
having  too  much  money,    and  the  leflening   that   quantity 
would  relieve  us  at  once  from  every  difficulty  and  diflip^te  . 
the  thickefl  clouds  that  hang  over  us.  , 

In  matters  of  difficulty  and  importance,  all  wife  coun-i 
fellors  compare  well  the  end  and  the  means  y  on  which  two 
very  weighty  matters  always  prefent  themfelves. 

i .  Whether  the  means  are  fufficient  to  fecure  and  effeft 
the  end  propofed. And 

2.  Whether  the  end  is  worth  the  means  neceflary  to  ef- 
feft  it.  When  thefe  two  points  are  fettled,  there  remains 
no  more  room  for  consultation  or  debate,  the  reft  is  all  vi- 
gorous aftion,  ftrenuous  exertion  to  put  the  means  intoj 
fuch  effe&ual  execution  as  to  obtain  the  end.  This  is  a 
wife  method  of  planning,  which  no  man  will  have  any  ob- 
jection to.  We  will  then  adopt  it  in  the  confideration  of 
the  weighty  fubjeft  now  in  view. 

i .  The  end  is  fixing  our  currency  and  preventing  any  fu- 
ture depreciation,  and  fo  putting  an  efieftual  end  to  all  the 
cheats,  deiufions,  difappointments,  and  ruinous  lofles, 
which  every  one  who  has  been  concerned  in  it  hath  hir 
therto  felt,  and  giving  every  one  a  fure  and  well  grounded 
confidence  in  it  in  future.  This  is  an  end,  an  obje£l  of 
fuch  vaft,  fuch  weighty  confequence,  and  fo  confefled  and 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  no  arguments  or  illuftrations  are 
neceflary  to  be  added  here. 

2.  The  only  means  I  conceive  poffible  to  obtain  this  end, 
are  to  call  in  fuch  fums  annually  by  taxes,  as  fhall  be  equal 
to  the  annual  expenditures;  this  will  prevent  the  increafe 
of  the  money,  will  make  a  great  demand  for  it  through 
the  Thirteen  United  States,  will  give  it  a  brjfk  circulation, 
will  exhibit  a  moft  convincing  proof  that  it  may  be  all  called 
in  and  redeemed,  and  that  it  is  the  real  defign  of  Congrefa" 
to  do  this.     *  Nothing  helps  the  credit  of  a  large  debtor 
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*  No  taxes  had  hitherto  1>een  colle(Sfced,or  other  rands  but  Continental  mo- 
ney  and  loans,  provided  for  fupporting  the  war,whichhad  lafted  four  years,  nor 
had  any  methods  been  adopted  cither  to  UJfen  the  quantity  of  that  money,  or 
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fike  making  ample  provifion  for  a&ual  payments ;  he  may 
promife  till  he  is  grey  without  this,  and  all  in  vain ;  the 
larger  his  promifes,  the  lefs  are  they  credited,  and  the  more 
ridiculous  does  he  become:  the  cry  againft  him  is,  Where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  let  us  fee  a  fample  of  it :  but 
the  cry  is  altered  when  large  payments  are  aftualiy  made, 
and  fufficient  provifion  making  for  the  difcharge  of  the 
whole  debt.  Let  people  fee  the  money  colleding  through 
the  Continent,  and  the  fources  of  revenue' aft ually  opened* 
and  the  whole  matter  in  train,  there  can  remain  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  of  the  Continental  money  will  be  redeemed, 
and  every  one  will  venture  to  iruft  the  credit  of  it ;  and  in 
this  confidence  it  will  be  foon  fought  after  and  grafped  with 
greedinefs,  and  hugged  and  hoarded  with  avidity. 

This  will  put  life  into  all  our  public  meafures,  civil  and  mi- 
litary, will  give  our  government  the  command  of  die  fulleft 
fupplies  of  metiy  money}  and  jtores  that  are  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  can  be  made  or  procured,  will  give  fpirit  to 
our  people,  will  animate  induftry9  and  will  be  a  total  cure 
of  the  tnifchiefs  we  now  feel  from  the  low  credit  of  our 
currency.  Here  is  an  objeft  highly  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, as  every  one  will  admit  without  hefitation  :  the  only 
thing  then  that  remains,  is  'whether  it  be  practicable :  I  fup- 
pofe  the  outcry  againft  it  will  be,  that  the  people  will  not 
bear  fuch  enormous  taxes,  that  they  would  fink  the  poor 
and  diftrefs  the  rich  far  beyond  what  they  will  ever  confent 
to,  bear,  &e.  &c.  I  conceive  a  vein  of  converfation  of 
this  fort  r^ot  at  all  founded  in  truth,  for  feveral  reafons. 

i.  It 

* 
even  to  prevent  the  increafe  t^f  it,  except  the  inftitution  of  the  Loan-Office. 
O&ober  3,  1776,  which  proved  a  remedy  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
parf>ofe,  and  of  courfe  the  emiffions  of  that  paper  were  multiplied,  which 
together  with  the  emiffions  of  the  particular  ftates,  fwelled  the  quantity 
fo  much  that  the  depreciation  at  that  time  (July  24,  1 7 79)  became  very 
alarming;  it -was  about  20  to  1,  i.  e.  one  dollar  hard  money  would  buy  20 
dplla  rs  continental :  the  annual  expenfe  of  fupporting  an  army  of  50,000 
men  and  a  fmall  navy,  amounted  to  at  lead  ten  millions  of  Mexican  dollars. 
That  Congrefs  mould  ever  think  of  fupporting  that  expenfe  with  fucb 
funds y  or  that  it  mould  be  poffible  to  do  it,  may  feem  ftrange  to  foreigners, 
and  will  appear  fo  to  our  own  pofterity ;  but  the  univerfal  rage  and  zeal 
of  the  people  through  all  the  ftates,  for  an  emancipation  from  a  power  that 
claimed  a  right  U  bind  them  in  all  cafes  ivbatfoever^  fupplied  all  defeats,  and 
made  affarent  itupoflibilities,  really  practicable^ 
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i.  It  is  rare  that  the  people  refufe  burdens  or  even  grum- 
ble under  them,  when,  by  general  conviction,  they  are* 
neceflary  for  the  public  good.  And  I  dare  fay,  that  the 
abfoiute  neceflity  of  fixing  and  eftablifhing  our  currency 
is  become  obvious  to  almoft  every  individual  on  this  Conti- 
nent, and  the  real  neceflity  of  taxes  for  this  purpofe  clear- 
ly feen  by  all. 

2.  As  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  people  of  middling 
Tank  extends,  they  have  been  generally  in  favor  of  tax* 
ing  for  three  years  paft ;  they  fay  this  money  mull  be  paid 
firft  or  laft,  and  we  can  better  pay  it  now  whilft  we  have 
little  ufe  for  our  money,  whilft  it  is  plenty  and  eafy  to  be 
got,  than  in  future  time,  when  we  can  perhaps  not  fo  well 
fpare  it,  and  when  the  getting  it  will  be  much  more  difli* 
cult. 

3.  The  enormity  of  the  fum  required  for  this  purpofe 
confifts  much  more  in  found  xhztUfubftance ;  a  quarterly 
tax  of  one  bufhel  of  wheat,  or  two  bufhels  of  Indian  corn 
per  head,  on  all  perfons  in  the  Thirteen  States,  would  be 
amply  fuflicient.  The  number  of  fouls  are  competed  at 
3,000,00©,  in  all  the  States,  .and  of  courfe  this  would  produce 
12,000,000  bufhels  of  wheat,  which  at  20  dollars  per  bu- 
fhel (the  lowed 'pre fen t  price)  will  be  240,000,000  millions 
of  dollars,  a  fum  greatly  exceeding  any  annual  exigence  of 
thefe  States  -%  each  State  might  apportion  this  as  they  pleaf- 
edy  fo  as  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  increafe  the  fliare  of  the 
arich,  but  the  middling  farmer,  who  has  ten  in  family, 
would  have  40  bufhels  of  wheat  or  its  value,  to .  pay  in  a 
year. 

I  admit  this  w#uld  be  a  high  tax  •,  but  is  there  any  thing 
impoflible  or  ruinous  in  this.  In  the  bed  of  times,  it 
woyld  have  been  40  dollars  or  15I.  and  the  fame  fum  of 
hard  money  will  probably  now  pay  it,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
this  is  not  the  tax  of  a  poor  man  or  a  new  beginner,  but 
of  a  middling  farmer,  with  ten  in  family ;  fuch  are  fpread 
over  the  face  of  this  fertile  country,  and  few  of  them  fo 
poor,  that  fuch  a  fum  would  diftrefs  them  to  any  great 
degree. — It  is  to  be  obferved  further  this  is  not  a  tax  to  lajl 
ahva\s%  but  to  be  paid  only  for  a  port  time,    during  our 
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ftrong  exertions  for  the  liberty  of  ourfelves  and  otir  pofte* 
tity  5 — again,  this  fum  is  not  all  to  be  paid  at  once,  but  at 
fiur  quarterly  payments; — again  this  is  not  a  tax  which 
demands  wheat  in  kind,  hard  money,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  is  fcarce  and  hard  to  be  obtained,  but  for  Continental 
money,  which  is  fo  plenty  as  to  become  the  great  burden  of 
the  country,  and  the  fource  of  moft  of  our  public  calami- 
ties, and  which  any  valuable  commodity  will  procure  in 
plenty,  and  with  little  trouble  \  and  for  which  any  man 
may  fell  any  thing  he  can  beft  fpare  without  difficulty ; — 
again,  this  is  a  Jure  method  to  overcome  our  capital  diffi- 
culties, and  fix  the  currency,  whereas  all  others  are  precox 
r'tous  and  uncertain  in  their  effect.  This  is  a  durable,  a  JU 
nijbed  remedy ;  all  others  that  have  been  propofed  are  at 
beft  but  temporary,  and  mould  they  fucceed,  would  involva 
us  and  our  pofterity  in  great  difficulties,  involve  us  in  a  vaft 
debt,  which  would  lie  fo  heavy  on  the  country  as  would 
greatly  check  our  future  profperity,  and  difcourage  foreign- 
ers from  coming  to  fettle  with  us.  For  nobody  likes  to 
move  into  a  country  where  taxes  are  very  high  and  burden- 
fome. 

I  fubmit  it  to  every  man,  whether  it  will  not  be 
much  eafier  for  us  by  a  fpirited  exertion,  for  a  fliort  timef 
to  colleQ:  large  fums  of  our  prcfent  currency,  and  pay  our 
expenfes  as  faft  as  they  arife,  than  if  a  foreign  loan  could 
be  obtained,  to  pay  a  vqft  debt  of  hard  money  with  intereft 
to  foreigners  in  future  time,  when  every  dollar  we  pay, 
muft  go  out  of  the  countty  never  to  return  again.  Every 
man  ought  to  confider  that  his  proportion  of  the  public 
debt  is  as  much  a  debt  fajlened  on  his  ejlate,  and  becomes 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  as  much  a  burden  and  charge 
vn  it,  as  any  of  his  private  debts  of  the  fame  amount,  and 
muft  as  furely  one  day  be  paid ;  is  it  not  better  then  to  pay 
it  now  than  to  have  it  lie  a  burden  on  him,  to  be  paid  in 
in  future  time,  which  may  be  caUed  for  when  he  may  not 
be  in  condition  to  pay  it  fo  eafy  as  now.  Every  prudent 
man  does  this  with  refpeel  to  his  private  debts,  and  what 
reafon  can  be  given  why  the  fame  prudence  mould  not  ex- 
tend to  the  debt  which  he  owes  the  public  ?  Can. any  rea- 
fon be  affigned  why  the  States  fliould  not  imitate  the  pru- 


dence  and  efconomy  of  a  private  man,  who  happens  to  Kfc 
involved  for  a  time  in  great  expenditures,  which  is,  to  paj 
up  and  discharge  as  much  as  poflible  as  he  goes,  and  leave 
as  little  as  poflible  to  be  fettled  in  future  time. 

To  facilitate  this,  I  humbly  propofe  one  thing  more* 
fiz.  To  take  off  every  reftraint  and  limitation  from 
our  commerce.  Let  trade  be  as  free  as  air.  Let  every  man 
make  the  mod  of  his  goods  and  in  his  own  way,  and  then 
he  will  be  fatisfied.  Let  every  man  tafte  and  enjoy  the 
fweets  of  that  liberty  of  perfon  and  property,  which  was 
highly  expected  under  an  independent  government;  It  is 
a  fad  omen  to  find  among  the  firft  effects  of  independence, 
greater  reftraints  and  abridgments  of  natural  liberty,  than 
ever  we  felt  under  the  government  we  have  lately  renounce 
cd  and  fhaken  off.  Let  the  laws  point  out  the  duty,  and 
be  the  bulwark  of  fecurity  of  every  man. 

Nothing  gives  the  people  fuch  high  fatisfa&ion  with  any 
fyftem  of  government  they  live  under,  as  the  actual  enjoy** 
ment  of  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  perfect  liberty  and  full 
fecurity  under  it ;  this  will  moil  effectually  induce  thent 
cheerfully  to  fupport  it.  No  burdens  will  be  thought  hea* 
Ty,  or  difficulties  difcouraging,  which  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment may  require,  when  every  man  finds  his  own  hap* 
finefs  involved  in  the  ejlablijhment  of  the  State. 

If,  on  the  freedom  of  trade,  any  articles  fhould  rife  irt 
their  price,  the  mifchief  facilitates  this  remedy,  it  makes  thei 
payment  of  the  taxes  more  eafy  and  tolerable.  ^Whereas,* 
if  the  taxes  were  collected  during  the  limitation  of  the 
market  and  flagnation  of  bufinefs,  the  payment  would  bt 
extremely  difficult,  and  the  murmurs  high  and  reafonable; 
it  would  be  almoft  like  the  Egyptians  demanding  brick 
without  draw.  But  when  the  circulation  of  money  is  brifk* 
and  the  price  and  demand  for  goods  high,  every  one  knows 
that  money  may  be  raifed  and  taxes  may  be  paid  much 
more  eafily  than  in  dull  times  of  ftagnated  bufinefs.  And 
this  ought  to  be  noticed  on  another  account. 

It  is  neceflary  our  firjt  taxes  fhould  bt  rendered  as  eajjj 
as  poflible  to  the  people  5  for  tho*  high  in  nominal  fum,  if 
they  find,  them  eafily.paid,  the  terror  and  uneafinefs  which 
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high  taxes  generally  raife,  will  moftly  vahiAi^  arid  &e  pay* 
ment  will  be  made  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
State»  and  thefe  things  all  confidered  together  naturally 
lead  us  to  the  true  anfwer  to  the  fecond  great  queftion  to 
be  folved,  *viz. 

II.  Hono  %is  the  army  to  be  fupplkd?  The  method  I 
propofe,  if  it  can  be  adopted)  will  undoubtedly  fix  the  cur* 
rency  and  create  a  great  demand  for  money,  and  a  quick 
circulation  of  it  j  this  will  of  courfe  open  all  the  ftores  in 
the  State  to  any-purchafers  that  may  offer,  and  a  little  pru- 
dence ul*©d  in  purchafing,  may  fupply  the  army  to  the  full* 
at  reafonable  prices.  Indeed  I  am  rather  afraid  of  over* 
doing  the  thing  in  this  way,  fo  far  as  to  caufe  an  apprecia- 
tiorfoi  the  moiley,  which  I  do  not  think  ought  ever  to  be 
done,  for  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  States  mould  be  taxed 
to  raife  the  money  in  my  pocket  to  twenty  times  the  cur* 
rent  value  of  it;  but  this  is  a  great  argument,  and  may  be  the 
fubjeft  of  future  difcuffion. 

I  muft  add  here,  that  this  rriethbd  will  riot  only  fix  ou* 
currency  and  fupport  our  army,  but  will  afford  another  ad- 
vantage of  xi6  fmall  moment :  it  will  take  away  the  capital 
hope  and  affurance  of  our  enemies  of  conquering  us ;  for 
they  depend  more  on  the  failure  of  ouF  funds  than  on  their 
awn  force,  for  this  purpofe ;  they  count  high  on  the  quar- 
rels, contention,  oppreflions,  and  mifchiefs  that  will  arife 
from  the  lbw,  finking  credit  of  our  money  j  and  by  this 
are  encouraged  to  continue  the  war,  which  they  would  re- 
linquifh  as  defperate  without  it. 

I  will  juft  note  here,  that  however  intolerable  the  means 
I  proporfe  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  I  cannot  think  them 
impracticable  j  the  tax  I  propofe  is  not  more  than  two 
.  thirds  of  the  annual  taxes  in  Great  Britain  -,  the  whole  re- 
Venue  raifed  every  year  there  is  about  12,500,0001.  fter-> 
ling,  which  is  fomewhat  more  than  55,000,000  dollars* 
reckoning  them  at  4s*  6d.  a-piece ;  divide  this  by  the  num- 
ber of  fouls  in  Great  Britain,  which  are  computed  at 
9,000,000,  and  we  have  the  fum  of  fomewhat  more  than 
6  dollars  per  head  on  each  of  the  inhabitants  or  living  per* 
fons  there ,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  to  balance  the  argument 
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fairly,  1  think  it  {lands  thus :  on  the  one  fide  certain  de* 
firublion^  and  on  tha  other  a  tax  fo  heavy,  that  a  middling 
farmer's  fliare  annually,  will  be  40  buftiels  of  wheat,  40  dol- 
lars hard  money,  or  die  value  of  it  in  any  thing  he  choofes 
to  fell,  to  be  paid  in  four  quarterly  payments.  This,  i£ 
it  can  be  done,  will  undoubtedly  fave  us,  reftore  our  fi- 
nances thoroughly,  fix  our  currency,  and  fupply  our  army  5 
without  this,  I  do  not  fee  how  thefe  great  objects  can  be 
cffe&ed.  If  any  other  method  can  be  devifed,  it  is  more 
than  all  the  united  wifdom  of  America  has  yet  been  able 
to  find  and  accomplifli,  nor  do  I  conceive  we  have  any 
long  time  to  hefitate ;  fomething  fpeedy  and  decifive  mud 
avert  our  fate. 

Thus  I  have  offered  my  bell  thoughts  freely  to  the  pub* 
lie,  and  with  molt  upright  intentions  5  I  hope  they  may  be 
received  with  candour.  The  fads  and  reafonings  are  all 
open  to  the  examination  of  every  one ;  if  they  do  not  con- 
vince, I  Hope  at  leaft  they  may  induce  fome  abler  perfon 
to  (ketch  out  fomething  more  perfect  and  adequate  to  the 
great  fubjeft. 
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IN  my  laft  Essay  I  obferved,  that  the  value  of  money 
was  nothing  in  itfelf,  it  was  a  mere  relation,  it  was 
the  proportion  between  the  medium  of  trade  and  the  ob« 
je&s  of  trade,  which  two  will  be  for  ever  in  balance,  or 
equal  the  one  to  the  other;  therefore,  if  the  money  or  me- 
dium of  trade  be  increafed,  whilft  the  objefts  of  trade  or 
occafions  of  money  continue  the  fame,  the  value  of  the  mo* 
ney  muft  depreciate  or  leflen ;  and  this  depreciation  muft 
and  will  be  (cozteris  paribus)  according  to  the  increafe  of 
the  quantity. 

It  follows  hence,  that  the  value  of  the  current  money  in  any 
country,  cannot  be  increafed  by  any  additions  made  to  its  quanti- 
ty. I  do  not  pretend  that  thefe  propofitions  are  abfolutely 
univerfal — I  know  that  money  may  be  fo  leflened  in  its 
quantity,  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  trade ;  in 
-which  cafe,  an  addition  to  its  quantity  would  doubtlefs  add 
to  its  value  and  ufe.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the, quantity  , 
of  money  may  be  increafed  to  fuch  an  immenfity  of  excefs*  . 
that  the  very  bulk  or  enormous  mafs  would  render  it  incon-, 
venient  for  a  medium  of  trade.  I  do  not  mean,  nor  does 
my  argument  require,  that  my  propofitions  fhould  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  cither  of  thefe  extremes;  it  is  fufficient  for  my 
purpofe,  that  they  hold  true  in  any  country  where  the  mo-i 
ncy  or  medium  of  trade  is  fo  duly  adapted  and  proportioned 
to  the  objetts  of  trade,  that  the  one  is  found  adequate  and 
fufficient  for  the  other 5  in  which  cafe,  any  departure  from 
the  faid  due  proportion,  either  by  increaiing  or  decreafing 
the  medium,  mult  verge  either  towards  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  extremes,  and  partake  more  or  lefs  of  their  difadvan- 
tages. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  our  national  debt  of  Con- 
tinental money  has  not  increafed  in  value  for  three  years  Pq/l* 
notwithfanding  the  vajl  increafe  cf  the  bulk  or  nominal  fum ; 
and  this  proportion  is  proved  from  fa£t  (which  is  the  beft 
;r>offib!e  proof  cf  any  principle  advanced  in  theory)  for  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  not  require  one  farthing  more  real  va* 
lue,  fay  country  produce  or  hard  money,  to  buy  up  every 
Continental  dollar  now  in  circulation,  than  would  have 
been  ncccflary  three  years  ago,  to  purchafe  all  that  was 
then  in  circulation;  /'.  e.  the  depreciation  has  kept  full 
pace  with  its  increafe  of  quantity.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, it  rather  exceeds  this  proportion,  i.  e.  that  the  money 
lias  depreciated  fader  than  the  increafe  of  its  quantity 
would  require,  and  that  it  would  of  courfe  require  a  lefs 
real  value  to  purchafe  it  all  now,  than  would  have  bought  it 
all  three  years  ago,  I  think  the  enormity  of  the  fum  ha* 
carried  it  within  the  fenfible  influence  of  that  fatal  ex- 
treme which  muft  finally  deftroy  its  whole  value  and  ufef 
if  til£  quantity  continues  to  increafe. 

It  appears  then  that  we  do  not  owe  a  milling  more  of 
real  value  than  we  owed  three  years  ago,  except  the  debt; 
abroad  and  the  loans  at  home  which  have  been  cootra&ed 
fince;  fo  that  our  finances  are  not  in  fo  deplorable  a  Hate 
as  they  feem  to  be,  and  a  remedy  is  .much  more  ijx  our 
power  than  would  be  imagined  on  the  firft  view  of*  the 
matter,  and  may  be  adopted  for  three  years  to  come,  if  the 
war  (hould  continue  fo  long,  with  lefs  burden,  hard/hip^ 
oppreffion,  danger,  damage,  attd  lofs  than  we  have,  to  oi^r 
forrow,  experienced  for  three  years  paft* 
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It  follows  then,  that  all  the  expenditures  ef  the  war  for 
three  years  pajl  except  the  foreign  debts  and  internal  loans  (in 
which  laft  I  include  the  monies  due  for  lottery  prizes) 
have  been  actually  paid  in  depreciation  of  our  currency^  which. 
is  perhaps  the  molt  inconvenient  method  of  levying  pub- 
lic taxes  that  could  be  invented. 

As  this  propofition  may  be  new  to  fome  people,  I  only 
beg  they  would  not  be  ftartled  too  much  at  it,  but  have 
patience  to  read  a  few  lines  further,  in  which  I  (hall  con* 
iider  both  parts  of  it. 

Without  going  into  minute  calculations  of  the  depre- 
ciation, or  determining  with  precifion  the  prefent  exchange, 
I  imagine  it  will  not  be  difputed  that  the  depreciation  for 
three  years  paft  has  been  at  lead  fifty  per  cent,  per  amw 
u  *•  that  one  hundred  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would 
not  buy  more  goods  than  fifty  pounds  would  have  purchafed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Try  it  for  the  year  paft : 
in  Auguft  1778,  fifty  pounds  would  have  purchafed  fixteen 
hundred  of  flour,  fifty  bufliels  of  Indian  corn,  five  hun- 
dred  of  bar  iron,  one  and  an  half  hundred  of  iugar,  twelve 
pounds  of  hard  money,  &c,  See  if  one  hundred  pounds 
will  buy  as  much  now. 

This  is  arguing  on  fa£t,  which  is  (tubborn  and  yields  to 
the  prejudice  of  no  man.  It  appears  then  that  a  man 
who  has  kept  one  hundred  pounds  by  him  for  the  fpace 
of  one  year,  is  to  all  intents  in  the  fame  condition  he  would 
have  been  in,  if  the  hundred  pounds  had  kept  its  value  un- 
depreciated, and  he  had  paid  one  half  of  it  in  a  tax,  ?.  e. 
in  both  cafes  he  would  have  had  fifty  pounds  and  no  more 
left.  He  has  then,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  paid  a  tax 
pf  fifty  pounds  for  the  year  towards  the  depreciation,  and 
lias  now  fifty /pounds  lefs  money  than  he  would  have  had 
if  no  depreciation  had  taken  place,  as  much  in  every 
refpefl  as  his  caih  would  have  leffened  fifty  pounds  by 
paying  a  tax  of  that  fum. 

I  have  heard  that  this  plea  was  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Agents  of  the  New-England  colonies,  when  the  matter  of 
reimburfements  to  thofe  colonies,  for  their  great  expendi- 
tures in  the  two  laft  wars,  was  debated  and  granted  in  the 
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Uritijb  Parliament,  and  the  argument  allowed  to  be  a  good  » 
one.  The  queftion  was,  what  fums  thofe  colonies  had 
emitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  wars,  and  what  was  the  va- 
lue of  the  bills  to  be  redeemed  ?  the  Agents  pleaded,  that 
the  value  was  to  be  eftimated  at  the  time  of  emiJJtony  not  at 
the  time  of  redemption  of  thofe  bills  ;  for  when  bills  of  cre- 
dit depreciate  in  any  country,  the  depreciation  is  as  much  a 
tax  m  the  inhabitants  as  the  depreciated  fum  would  be,  if  levied 
ic  the  ttfual  way  of  ajfejfment  on  polls  and  ejlates.  The  argu- 
ment is  indeed  a  demonftrable  one,  and  fupported  and  juf- 
tified  by  plain  fact  in  every  view  5  yet  there  is  fuch  a 
fubtle  and  Jlrong  delufeon  in  the  depreciation  as  obfeures 
the  fubject,  and  will  ahnoft  cheat  a  man  who  views  it  un- 
der full  conviction,  and  feels  the  effects  of  it  \  and  this 
tends  to  render  the  mi/chief  more  ruinous  than  otherwife 
it  would  be,  becaufe  people  who  feel  it,  often  mi/fake 
the  caufe,  and  adopt  from-  thence  remedies  altogether  /*- 
tffeclualy  and  fometimes  very  hurtful,  and  which  often 
tend  rather  to  increafe  than  cure  the  evil. 

Of  this  tort,  I  take  to  be  the  whole  torrent  of  cenfure 
mnd  abufe  which  has  been  thrown  out  and  kept  up  againffc 
the  merchants,  farmers,  and  tradefmen,  for  raifing  the 
prices  of  their  feveral  fabrics  and  goods.  Of  this  fort  like-. 
wife>  I  confider  the  abfurd  fcheme  of  limitation  of  prices^ 
which  never  fails  to  limit  goods  out  of  the  market,  at  leaft 
out  of  fight ;  prevents  importations  and  manufactures,  dis- 
courages the  adventures  of  the  moil  patriotic  merchants, 
who  keep  their  money  in  trade  through  all  rifks,  in  order 
to  produce  foreign  goods,  without  which,  neither  the  coun- 
try could  be  fupplied,  nor  the  war  be  fupported;  checks  the 
induftry  of  the  farmers  and  tradefmen,  without  which  all 
internal  fupplies  mull  fail ;  fills-  the  minds  of  all  with  ill 
humor,  and  raifes  the  country  into  factions  and  heated 
parties*  zealous  to  devour  one  another,  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  are  only  a  few  of  the  evils  which  arife  from  mif- 
taken  caufes  of  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  and  the 
consequent  improper  methods  adopted  for  its  remedy,  all 
which  prove  the  abfurdity  as  well  as  tho  reality  of  defraying 
the  expenditures  of  the^  war  in  that  way,  which  naturally 
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brings  on  the  confideration  of  the  f^cond  part  of  my  pro* 
pofition,  viz.  this  method  of  paying  the  expenfes  of  the 
•war  is  very  inconvenient. 

1.  Becaufe  this  method  brings  the  burden  beyond  due 
proportion,  on  the  mod  virtuous  and  ufeful  of  our  people, 
fuch  as  by  prudence  and  economy  have  made  money  and 
got  a  good  command  of  cam,  lying  in  debts  due  on  mort- 
gages, bonds,  book-debts,  &c#  and  at  the  fame  time  ope- 
rates in  favor  of  the  mod  ivorthlefs  men  amongft  us,  the 
diffipating,  flack,  lazy,  and  dilatory  fort,  who  commonly 
keep  themfelves  in  debt>  and  live  on  the  fortunes  of  others* 
Thefe  contemptible,  ufelefs  characters  are  enabled  hereby, 
after  keeping  a  creditor  years  out  of  his  juft  due,  to  pay 
him  off  with  one  fourth,  yea,  one  eighth,  yea,  one  fx~ 
tenth,  yea,  one  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  debt 
when  it  was  contracted,  by  which  the  frugal  and  induftri- 
ous  are  compelled  to  pay  a  very  heavy  tax  to  thofe  ufeleft, 
idle  men,  by  which  many  of  them  have  acquired  great  for- 
tunes, and  of  courfe  great  weight  among  us,  to  the  ma- 
nifeft  damage  of  the  public  ;  for  the  weight  and  influence 
of  this  fort  of  men,  ought  never  to  be  increafed  in  any 
community,  for  wherever  we  fee  one  of  them  taking  the 
lead  among  the  people,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  mif- 
chief  is  a  brewing,  and  that  the  public  peace  and  fecurity 
is  more  or  lefs  in  danger.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal 
to  the  experience  and  obfervation  of  all  wife  and  goodi 
men. 

2.  In  this  way  the  burden  comes  very  heavy  on  the  molt 
helplefs  part  of  our  people,  who  are  mod  entitled  to  the  pro* 
te&ion  of  the  ftate,  and  ought  not  to  have  their  burdens 
increafed;  fuch  as  widows,  orphans,  and  old  men,  whpfe 
principal  dependence  is  on  legacies,  money  at  intereft,  &c. 

3.  It  oppreffes  the  falary-men  and  all  public  officers,  both 
in  church  and  ftate,  whofe  fees  and  falaries  are  reduced  to 
almoft  nothing,  and  any  applications  for  relief  are  apt  to 
raife  an  unreasonable  clamor  againft  them,  as  if  avarice  and 
greedinefs  of  money  was  their  principal  paffion.  This  pre- 
judices the  public  fervice,  in  which  they  are  employed,  and 
difcourag$s  men  of  abilities  from  feeking  or  accepting  fuch 
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public  offices,  and  leflens  the  weight  and  influence  of  tnofo 
who  hold  therm 

4.  This  difcourages  induftry  and  trade:  for  if  the  profit* 
obtained  by  thefe  wafle  in  the  defk»  there  is  little  induce* 
ment  to  increafe  the  (lock. 

5.  This  defrauds  the  army  of  their  pay  and  appointments* 
and  difcourages  inlifimentsy  and  promotes  defertions,  &c« 
Many  would  like  the  army  very  well,  if  they  could  live  by 
the  profeflion;  but  few  are  fo  attached,  to  it  as  to  be  willing 
to  be  ruined  there. 

6.  It  makes  fupplies  for  the  army  difficult  to  be  obtained  ; 
becaufe  few  men  are  fond  of  carrying  the  fruits  of  their 
year's  labor  to  the  army,  to  be  fold  for  a  perHhing  medium, 
which  every  day  grows  worfe  and  worfe. 

7.  The  whole  fyftem  is  grounded  in  inju/Iice,  is  contrary 
to  the  firjl  maxims  of  upright  dealings  and  corrupts  the  ivholi 
courfe  of  trade  and  commutative  juflice,  and  of  courfe  will 
foon  dejlroy  all  principles  of  morality  and  honefly  in  trade, 
among  the  people  \  for  here  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  mo- 
ney is  not  only  the  inftrument  or  means  by  which  trade  is 
Carried  on,  but  becomes  a  fort  of  csmmon  meafure  of  the  va~ 
lue  of  £aT r articles  of  trade;  and  therefore  1  fhould  conceive 
it  would  be  as  dangerous  to  adopt  any  meafures  which 
would  alter  its  value  and  render  it  fluctuating,  as  to  alter 
the  flandard  weights  and  meafures9  by  which  the  quantity 
of  goods  fold  in  market  is  ufually  afcertained:— as  for 
example,  to  (horten  the  flandard  yard,  leflen  the  ftandard 
tujbet%  or  diminifh  the  flandard  pound  weight,  or  adopt 
any  meafures  that  tend  to  this,  and  will  probably  efieft  iU 
We  eafily  fee  the  dangerous  confequences,  nor  can  there 
be  any  neceffity  to  cxpofe  here  the  abfurdities  and  mifchiefs 
which  mud  follow. 

Enough  has  been  faid  on  this  dreary  fubjeft ;  the  mi£ 
chiefs  are  too  glaring  to  need  further  proof;  a  remedy  is 
the  great  thing  now  to  be  fought :  ought  we  then  to  at- 
tempt 3  rcn^ir  cf  tl.c  ir.ikhlcfs  of  depreciation,  by  any  en* 
dt\.-.v  .r  to  rfficYirtUavLT  currency?  I  think  not. 

1.  Becaufe  the  turn  depreciated  has  been  paid  by  the  cwu~ 
try  cuec  already,  by  the  depreciation  itfelf  in  their  hands, 

and 
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4hd  thett  is  no  reafon  why  the  fame  country  mould  oe  tax* 
ed  to  pay  it  over  again :  i.  e.  every  man  who  has  had  a  hun- 
8red  pounds  in  his  pocket  a  month,  has  paid  four  per  cent. 
u  e.  four  pounds  of  tax  for  it  at  leaft ;  but  this  is  not  the 
word  of  it,  fof  he  has  likewife  paid  four  per  cent,  per  month 
on  all  the  monies  that  were  due  to  him  during  the  whole 
time  (by  which  the  public  were  not  benefited.)  But  exe- 
crable as  this  method  of  fupplying  the  public  exigencies 
may  be,  it  has  had  its  full  effeil,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  reafon  that  payment  mould  be  made  over  again. 

2.  The  evil  arifes  from  the  flucluation  and  changeable  flat e 
6f  the  currency*,  It  matters  little  to  the  community  whether 
it  rifes  ox  falls')  the  fall  of  it  has  hurt  the  rich,  the  rife  of 
it  will  ruin  the  poor  \  but  to  continue  the  fluctuation  by  ap- 
preciating it,  is  to  continue  the  whole  evil  in  all  its  deftruc- 
tive  force  and  ruinous  effe&s* 

.  3.  The  mifchief  is  done,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
repeated,  the  widows  and  orphans  are  already  ruined,  and 
I  think  it  needs  no  proof  that  almoft  all  the  money  is  now 
ipofieffed  by  people  who  have  bought  it  at  the  prefent  value, 
and  fhall  the  widows  and  orphans,  with  the  reft  of  the  fuf- 
£erers,  be  taxed  to  raife  or  appreciate  the  money  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the  rich,  up  to  twenty  times  the  prefent  value  of  it? 
^Terily  I  trow  not. 

4.  Any  probable  attempt  to  raife  or  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  money,  would  hoard  it  immediately^  and 

5.  Deftroy  our  trade;  for  the  rife  of  money  in  the  deft: 
*ould  be  better  than  the  profits  of  any  trade  it  can  be  em- 
ployed in. — :And 

6.  The  fcarcity  would  foon  make  the  payment  of  taxes  im* 
prafticable. — And 

7.  Evfcry  poor  man  would  lie  perfeclly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rich,  who  alone  would  be  benefited  by  his  diftrefs  $  for  if 
the  poor  fhould  run  in  debt  to  the  rich  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  debt  would  be  much  increafed  by  the  appre- 
ciation at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  fo  from  year  to  year, 
till  the  fpm  would  rife  beyond  the  utmoft  abilities  of  the 
poor  man  tp  pay  it,  and  he  muft  of  courfe  be  perfectly  at 
ihe  mercy  of  his  right  creditor.— Hence 

E  8.  Popular 
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8.  Popular  difcontents,  and  perhaps  infurreBions  wOuU 
probaby  be  the  confequence,  and  after  all 

9.  This  plan  of  appreciation  would  not  be  any  remedy  to  tig 
principal  fufferert  by  the  depreciation  /  for  not  one  tenth  part 
of  the  appreciated  currency  would  probably  be  found  in 
the  fame  hands  that  fuffered  by  the  depreciation;  the  in* 
creafc  of  tax  would  be  more  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  pco-r 
pic,  than  all  the  profits  they  would  gain  by  the  apprecia- 
tion. 

I  o.  It  is  not  fuppofable  that  thirteen  General  AJfctnhliet 
would  concur  in  voting  and  levying  fuch  a  ufelefs,  burden- 
ibme,  and  pernicious  tax:— nor  if  they  would,  is  it  lively 
that  the  people  either  could  or  would  pay  it. — Therefore, 

1 1.  It  appears  that  thefe  reafons,  which  prove  that  thi* 
ought  not  to  be  done,  all  tend  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  this  is  a  good  reafon  why  it  ought  not  to  be  at* 
tempted.     But  to  fum  up  the  whole  argument  in  one  word, 

12.  All  the  mifchiefg  arifing  from  a  depreciation,  would 
equally  arife  from  an  appreciation;  but  in  an  inverfed  order 9 
and  I  think  it  will  appear  plain  to  any  perfon  of  difcern* 
snent,  who  duly  and  attentively  confiders  it,  that  inverting 
the  order,  will  infer  many  mifchiefs  more  ruinous  to  the 
community,  than  thofe  we  have  already  felt  from  the  de- 
preciation :  but  in  any  view,  the  very  idea  that  we  are  t« 
live  under  the  curfe  of  a  fluctuating  currency  eighteen  years 
longer  is  intolerable. 

Therefore  I  humbly  propofe,  that  the  foolifh  method  of 
denying  the  depreciation  or  lowering  it  below  what  it  really 
is,  may  be  wholly  difcontinued,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  va- 
lue of  the  currency  is  fixed,  there  may  be  a  *  fcale  or  table 
of  exchange  eftablifhed  as  near  as  may  be  to  its  then  pre- 
fent  true  value,  and  that  hard  money  be  received  and  paid 
in  the  Continental  Treafury  according  to  it :  this  will  effec- 
tually prevent  its  appreciation,  and  if  means  can  be  found 
to  colledt  monies  fufficient  for  future  expenditures,  which 

I 

*  This  idea  of  forming  3  fcale  of  depreciation,  I  believe  wag  the  fob 
ever  propofed  in  America,  .and  .was  much  cenfured  and  even  reprobated  at 
/irft,  but  foon  afterwards  was  adopted  bj  Congrefs  and  all  the  States* 
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I  do  not  think  difficult,  no  further  depreciation  need  be 
apprehended,  the  currency  will  become  fixed,  which  is  all 
that  the  fafetyof  the  ftate  requires,  and  all  that  we  can  rea- 
ibnably  hope  for,  or  even  wifh  to  accomplifh. 

I  beg  leave  to  infert  here  one  propofition  more,  which  I 
think  deducible  from,  the  foregoing  ones,  viz.  that  if  any 
country  which  had  a  medium  of  trade  properly  balanced 
and  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  trade,  (hould  by  any  means 
receive  a  large  addition  of  money  without  an  increafe  of  the  ob- 
JecJs  of  money,  it  would  be  more  the  intereft  of  that  coun- 
try to  call  in,  and  deftroy  that  additional  quantity  by  taxes  (if 
it  could  not  be  drained  off  fpeedily  fome  other  way)  than 
to  let  it  circulate  among  them ;  for  example,  if  by  opening 
mines,  by  large  treafure  trove,  by  large  fuccefs  and  captures 
in  war,  or  by  too  many  prefles  the  money  (hould  be  in- 
creafed beyond  the  due  quantity  neceflary  for  the  purpofes 
of  a  medium  of  trade :  in  fuch  cafe,  I  give  my  opinion,  that 
k  would  be  more  £fcr  the  benefit  of  fuch  country,  to  call  in 
and  deftroy  fuch  furplufage  of  cafli,  by  taxes  equally  levied 
on  all,  than  to  permit  it  to  circulate  among  them. — For 

I.  This  increafed  quantity  of  money,  if  fuffered  to  circu- 
late, would  depreciate  till  it  had  duly  diffufed  itfelf  over  the 
country,  when  it  would  acquire  a  certain  rate  of  exchange, 
and  its  value  would  become  fixed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  value  of  the  whole  would  be  juft  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
money  which  was  in  circulation  before  the  increafe  happened, 
and  consequently  the  country  would  gain  nothing  by  it, 
but  an  increafed  nominal  fum;  juft  as  if  thtflandard  yard 
(hould  bcjbortened  one  half,  and  thereby  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  cloth  in  the  country  to  double  the  former 
number,  but  would  not  add  one  inch  of  new  cloth,  or  enable 
the  owners  of  all  the  cloth  to  make  one  garment  more  than 
before.     But 

2.  While  this  was  doing,  vaft  mifchief  would  arife  from 
the  depreciation;  the  legacies  of  the  widow  and  orphans, 
the  falarus  and  fees  of  public  officers  of  church  and 
ftate,  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  value  of  all  debts  due,  the 
fandard  of  all  contrafts  for  money,  &c.  would  be  lejfened 
to  the  mod  manifeft  injury  of  the  creditors.    Examples  of 

which 
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which  dreadful  effects  we  fee  daily  before  our  eyes— thii 
mult  furely  force  die  mod  ftriking  convi&ion. 

3.  I  conceive  thefe  mifchiefs  would  prove  a  much  heavier 
burden  on  the  country,  and  would  have  much  tvor/e  effeftsy 
than  could  arife  from  a  tax  to  amount  of  the  increafed  quantity 
of  money  levied  on  the  inhabitants.— For 

4.  The  inhabitants  could  not  be  impovcrifhed  by  fitch  a  tax9 
as  there  would  be  as  much  value  of  money,  and  as  much 
goods  and  other  cftate  in  the  country  after  the  tax  was  le-* 
vied  as  before,  and  all  the  lofs  to  the  country  would  be  the 
time  and  charges  fpent  in  collecting  it ;  for  all  the  goods 
fold  for  the  payment  of  this  tax,  would  ftill  remain  in  the 
country,  and  continue  as  valuable  as  they  were  before  they 
were  fold. 

5.  The  contentions ',  refentmentsy  and  ill-humor,  which  a. 
depreciation  naturally  generates,  would  by  this  method  be 
prevented,  which  alone,  in  my  opinion  would,  if  not  pre-* 
vented,  impoverish  the  country  more  than  the  whole  tax% 
even  if  the  money  was  all  borrowed  from  abroad  to  pay  it. 
Only  obferve  two  neighbours  inflamed  with  rage  and  re- 
fentment  againft  each  other,  and  fee  what  time,  money, 
and  labor  they  will  fpend,  and  how  much  they  will  en- 
gage their  feveral  friends  in  their  quarrel,  and  how  all  kind 
offices  of  friendfhip  and  mutual  affiftance  are  totally  loft  be- 
tween them  during  their  anger.  By  this  we  may  form 
fome  guefs-at  the  degree  of  impoverishment  which  a  coun-» 
Jtry  mud  fuffer  by  general  difcontents,  and  numberlefs  in- 
ilances  of  perfonal  injuries  and  confequent  refentments. 

Hence  it  follows  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  to 
call  in  and  fmh  their  Continental  bills  as  faft  ,as  they  iffue, 
than  to  receive  afum  of  gold  every  year  equal  to  the  money 
iflued,  from  fome  foreign  power,  as  a  perfect  gift  never  to 
be  repaid,  i.  e.  we  had  better  pay  every  year,  by  taxes, 
the  whole  expenditures  of  the  year,  than  to  receive  the 
amount  of  thofe  expenditures  in  cafh  from  Spain  as  a  free 
gift.  Tho'  I  introduce  this  propofition  as  a  corollary,  yet 
as  it  is  of  fome  confequence,  we  will,  if  you  pleafe,  view 
it  awhile,  and  confider  the  operation  and  efte&s  of  its  twej 

parts. 
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fmrts,  and  we  mall  be  better  able  to  judge  which  of  th* 
two  would  contribute  molt  to  the  real  welfare  and  happi- 
nefs  of  the  country. 

i.  The  tax  would  fix  the  currency,  and  thereby  give  e(ta~ 
blifhment  to  every  branch  and  department  of  bufmefs,  trade, 
war,  civil  police ,  and  religion,  which  has  any  connexien 
with  money ;  but  the  gift  would  make  fuch  an  increafe  of 
the  circulating  cam  as  would  depreciate  it  (for  hard  money 
can  and  will  depreciate  as  well  as  paper  bills,  if  increafed 
too  much)  and  thereby  every  department  of  bufmefs,  trade, 
nvar,  civil  police,  and  religion  which  has  any  connexion 
with  money,  muft  languilh  and  be  enervated. 

2.  The  tax  will  promote  the  indufiry,  prudence,  and  econo- 
my of  the  people,  but  the  gift  would  naturally  introduce 
2nd  encourage  idlenefs  and  dijjipation.  Few  men  will  rife 
early  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulnefs,  when  money  flows 
in  upon  them  without  their  own  anxipus  care.  A  manf 
prefled  with  a  demand  for  money  for  a  tax  or  any  other 
debt,  does  not  yield  to  his  own  appetite,  or  the  requefl.  of 
his  wife  or  child  for  a  luxury,  fo  eafily  as  the  fame  man 
would  do,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  no  prefling  demand : 
for  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  man. 

No  virtue  is  fo  fixed  in  the  human  mind  as  to 
continue  long  m  undiminifhed  without  its  ufual  motives 
and  inducements,  and  it  requires  no  great  experience  in 
the  world  to  (how  us  the  danger  of  lefTening  afty  of  thefe ; 
the  very  beginning  of  remiffhefs  of  virtuous  habits  ought 
to  be  as  alarming  as  th?  fwallowing  of  a  flow  poifon;  and 
this,  as  applied  to  my  fubject,  is  demonftrated  by  a  very 
common  obfervation,  that  fortunes  fuddenly  acquired  with- 
out the  indufify  of  the  pofleflbr,  rarely  ever  increafe  his 
happinefs  and  welfare,  help  his  virtuous  habits,  or  conti- 
nue long,  with  him ;  they  mod  commonly  ruin  him.  Mo- 
ney in  a  ftate  is  like  fait  in  cookery ;  fome  of  it  is  very  ne- 
ce/Tary,  but  too  much  of  it  fpoils  every  difh,  and  renders 
the  whole  dinner  unfavory  to  the  tafte,  and  hurtful  to  the 
health. 

3.  The  tax  will  operate  in  a  way  of  juflice  to  all,  and 
therefore  will  give \  general  peace  and  fatisfaclion  to  all  good 

men% 
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trim,  to  all  genuine  Whigs  and  well-difpofed  people,  and 
will  filence  the  clamors  and  difappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
Tories,  which  are  grounded  principally  on  the  uneafincfl 
and  jealoufies,  injuries  and  refentments  which  wrong  fteps 
will  raife  among  the  people.  The  operation  of  the  tax 
would  be  juft  this;  it  would  compel  the  man  who  ftays  at 
home  and  renders  no  actual  fervice,  and  furnifhes  no  fup- 
plies  to  the  war,  to  pay  as  much  as  thofe  do,  who  render 
the  actual  fervice  and  furnifh  the  fupplies:  thofe  who  ren- 
der perfonal  fervice  and  furnifh  fupplies,  contribute  thofe 
great  aids  in  folid  fubftance  within  the  year ;  and  therefore 
thofe  who  flay  at  home  ought  to  pay  their  quotas  of  folid 
fubftance  alfo  within  the  year.  There  can  be  no  reafon 
given  why  thofe  that  go  into  the  war  mould  render  theif 
fervice  within  the  year,  and  thofe  who  ftay  3t  home  fhould 
pay  nothing,  or  be  trufted  to  fome  future  day. 

This  method  is  grounded  on  fuch  manifeft  juftice,  that 
no  Tory,  however  litigious,  can  with  any  good  face  objeflfc 
to  it ;  and  therefore,  however  chagrined  at  heart  he  may 
be,  he  mull  keep  his  mouth  fhut,  or  look  out  for  fome 
other  fubject  of  complaint  to  make  a  noife  about ;  but  the 
natural  operation  of  the  gift  would  be  very  contrary  to  this  ; 
there  would  be  fo  many  fchemes  and  pretences  fet  on  foot 
to  draw  for  the  money  before  it  could  leave  Spain  i  fo  ma- 
ny hungry  favorites  crowding  round  every  office  of 
diftribution  in  every  department,  and  in  fhort,  fuch  a 
fcramble  for  the  biggeft  fhare  of  it ;  and  fo  much  chagrin, 
difappointment,  and  mortification  occafioned \  and  fo  ma- 
ny jealoufies,  quarrels,  and  refentments  excited  by  it,  as 
would,  in  my  opinion,  injure  and  impoverifh  the  States 
much  more  than  the. tax  would  do.  But  all  this  I  fubmit 
to  thofe  who  have  been  beft  acquainted  with  public  boards 
and  offices. 

4.  The  mod  of  the  above  arguments  have  been  confirmed 
by  fafts  in  many  notorious  inftances,  which  are  the  befl 
proofs  in  matters  of  this  fort  which  can  be  advanced :  the 
fpoils  and  luxuries  of  Capua  ruined  Hannibal's  army  \  the 
fack  of  Carthage  and  plunder  of  the  rich,  eaftern,  con- 
quered provinces  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  Romans,  de-  * 

ftroyed 
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ftroyed  their  economy,  brought  in  luxurious  elcefles,  hired 
the  moil  mortal  quarrels,  overturned  the  commonwealth* 
introduced  tyranny,  and  ended  in  the  mod  tragical  de* 
ftruftion  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  Portuguefe  (who  were 
9nce  moil  untainted  in  morals  and  mod  intrepid  in  war)  it  is 
laid,  were  ruined  by  the  mines  of  the  Braftls>  and  are  now 
an  enervated  people,  without  manufactures  and  internal 
fupplies,  a  nation  of  Lords,  poor  in  the  midft  of  money, 
and  proud  in  the  midft  of  want,  and  are  fcarce  a  fliadow 
of  their  anceftors. 

And  to  come  nearer  home,  the  fuccefies  and  fpoils  of 
the  laft  war  ruined  the  Englijb  nation  j  they  are  no  longer 
that  wife,  that  faithful,  that  benevolent,  humane  nation 
which  we  were  ever  taught  to  efteem  them,  but  rude, 
fafthJefs,  cruel,  favage,  avaricious,  fordid,  &c.  with  fcarce 
a  fingle  virtue  left  in  their  character ;  the  principal  remains 
of  our  anceftors  is  their  prowefs  in  war ;  but  even  this  is 
perverted :  this,  which  was  heroifm  in  them,  is  inhumani- 
ty iii  the  prefent  generation  \  the  fword,  which  was  the 
terror  of  their  enemies,  is  by  the  prefent  race  iheathed  in 
the  bowels  of  their  brethren. 

It  follows  hence,  I  conceive,  very  clearly,  that  the  riches 
of  a  nation  do  not  confift  in  the  abundance  of  money,  but 
in  number  of  people,  in  fupplies  and  refources,  in  the  ne- 
cefTaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  in  good  laws,  good  pub- 
lic officers,  in  virtuous  citizens,  in  ftrength  and  concord* 
in  wifdom,  in  juftice,  in  wife  counfels,  and  manly  force* 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears  plain  to  me, 
that  fudden  acquifitions  of  money  are  dangerous  to  any 
country,  and  have  in  many  inftances  proved  very  ruinous 
and  fatal  to  ftates  and  kingdoms  as  well  as  individuals; 
from  hence  I  think  we  may  fairly  and  ftrongly  conclude, 
that  it  is  not  the  wifdom  of  America  to  attempt  by  any 
means  of  gift  or  loan,  an  aoquifition  of  money  from  any 
foreign  powers,  but  by  ftrong  exertions  of  our  own  to  fur- 
nifh  our  own  fupplies.  We  have  money  enough  for  our 
own  purpofes,  and  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  if  we  cait 
be  wife  and  firm  enough,  by  proper  meafures  to  fix  its  va- 
lue, and  preferve  it  from  future  fluctuation^ 

But 
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"*  But  if  thefe  arguments  fliould  not  be  convincirig,  I 
will  venture  to  add  one  more,  which  with  me  has  great 
weight. 

5.  By  a  tax  we  (hall  furnifh  our  own  fupplies  in  a  fur* 
way,  not  liable  to  difappointment  by  any  caprices  of  others^ 
nor  fubje&ing  us  to  any  fort  of  dependence  on  foreigners  $ 
,  *7  we  fliall  work  out  our  own  falvation  without  dependence 
on  any  power  but  Divine  Providence,  which  we  may  ever 
acknowledge  without  danger  of  infuit 5  but  if  we  receive 
aids  from  foreign  dates  by  loan  or  gift,  the  obligation  con- 
ferred on  us  will  be  ever  great  in  their  opinion,  and 
fhould  we  ever  have  occafion  in  future  time  to  adopt  any 
meafures  not  perfe&ly  confiftent  with  their  views  and  de* 
mands,  we  muft  be  infulted  with  large  exhibitions  of  the 
prefent  favors,  and  as  large  and  plentiful  accufations  of 
ingratitude,  and  it  may  be  long  before  we  hear  the  laft  of  it# 
.  As  it  is  more  reputable  for  a  man  to  acquire  a  fortune 
by  his  own  induftry,  than  by  heirihip,  favor  of  friends,  or 
fudden  accidents,  fo  I  think  our  own  deliverance  and  efta- 
blifliment,  wrought  out  by  our  own  ftrong  exertions  and 
virtuous  efforts,  will  be  more  honorable  and  fafe  for  us* 
than  to  receive  thefe  great  bleffings  from  the  gift  of  a 
neighbour,  were  he  willing  to  beftow  them-  The  Englifb 
never  will  have  done  holding  up  to  the  view  of  the  Dutch 
the  fupplies  and  aids  they  received  from  the  Englifb  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  the  Portuguefe  are  obliged  to 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  fort  of  language,  on  the  fcorc 
of  affiftances  received  by  them  from  the  Englifb  in  the  late 
wars. 

Indeed  I  know  not  how  we  can  call  ourfelves  independ- 
ent, if  we  are  to  lie  under  fuch  fort  of  debts  to  our  neigh-, 
hours,  efpecially  if  to  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  we  are 
to  be  loaded  with  the  ad<iitional  one  of  large  fums  of  hard 
money,  with  a  corroding,  annual  intereft  to  devour  the 
proceeds  of  our  labors  and  trade  for  ages  to  come. 

I  would  fooner  cpnfent  to  bear  any  prefent  burden,  not 
abfclutejy  intolerable,  than  find  myfelf .  and  pofterity  load- 
ed, with  fuch  a  heavy,  galling  debt,  to  laft,  as  other  nati- 
'onal  debts  moft  commonly  do,  for  *wr,.and  the  States  fo 
.     -  opprefled 
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£pprgfled  and  drained  by  it,  as  to  have  fcarce  fpirits  or 
ftrength  left  to  refent  any  infultfc  or  injuries  that  may  be 
offered  in  future  time*  or  repel  any  invaficfns  that  mij  be 
attempted; 

Indeed  the  alliance  we  have  formed  with  France,  is 
grounded  oh  fuch  generous  principles  of  jujlice,  mutual  in- 
tereflj  and  independence,  as  plainly  demonftrate  that  it  is  not 
*he  wifh  of  France  that  our  minds  ever  fhould  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  of  thefe  painful  feelings  \  and  I  think  it 
Vould  be  very  mean  in  us  to  abufe  their  generofity,  and 
we  might  be  ajhanted  to  worry  them  for  fupplies*  which  wfe 
could  better  furnijh  ourfelves  than  receive  from  them,  efpe- 
fcially  to  folicit  France  for  money  to  pay  the  inierejl  of  loans 
from  our  owri  people,  certainly  has  a  bad  look.  If  a  foil 
fhould  dllnand  fecurity  of  a  ftranger  for  monies  lent  to  hte 
father,  people  would  certainly  fay  fomething.-^ — — 

"We  hope  to  form  an  alliance  with  Spain  on  principles  of 
equal  juftide  and  mutual  benefit,  but  we  fhall  foon  lefTen 
.tour  character  iii  their  eyes,  if  we  improve  our  fifft  ac- 
quaintance in  begging  aids,  which,  with  proper  application 
and  induftry*  we  could  well  do  without.  But  whenever. 
teal  neceffity  does  prefs  us  beyond  our  own  powers  of  re- 
lief, we  may  then,  without  humiliation,  apply  for  help  td 
our  friends*  and  I  do^  not  doubt  but  they  would  give  with 
j>leafure"to  our  real  neceffity,  what  they  would  either  deny 
4Dr  grudgingly  fpare  to  our  lazinefs  or  rieedlefs  folicita-* 
tions. 

I  prefume  it  i&  needlefs  to  add  any  more  arguments  to 
prove  the  neceffity  or  expediency  of  taxing  equal  to  our 
expenditures,  but  the  great  groan  ftill  is,  that  this  is  im- 
practicable, it  cannot  be  done.  To  all  I  have  faid  before,  I 
beg  leave  here  to  add  fome  further  arguments  to  prpve 
the  praElicability  of  this  method  ;  thf ee  years  ago,  it  was 
faid,  there  is  no  danger  yet,  it  will  be  time  eriough  to  tax 
fome  time  hence ',  it  is  now  faid,  it  is  too  late,  we  are  in- 
volved fo  much  that  a  tax  adequate  to  our  prefent  occafiohs 
for  money  is  impoffible ;  had  we  begun ,  fooner,  it  might 
have  been  done,  but  now  it  is  too  late.  I  take  it  that  all 
this  talk  arifes  from  an  imprdjgr  view  of  the  fubject. 

F  i.  We 
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1.  We  arc  under  as  good  advantages  to  relieve  oitrfelvel 
by  taxes  now  as  we  were  three  years  ago,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  and  in  fome  refpe&s  better;  we  are  involved  in 
no  more  debt,  except  the  foreign  and  home  loans,  than  we 
weres  then ;  the  circulating  cafh  is  no  more  in  value  now 
than  it  was  then,  the  increafe  of  nominal  fum  makes  no 
difference ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was  neceflary  to  call  it  all 
in  (which,  I  conceive,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe)  it  might  be 
done  at  the  fame  expenfe  now  as  then,  /.  e.  it  would  not 
require  any  more  hard  money  or  country  produce  to  purchafe 
it 'all  in  now*y  than  it  would  have  required  three  years  ago* 
and  we  have  fundry  advantages  in  favor  of  taxing  now* 
which  we  had  not  then,  viz.  ift.  A  general  conviction  of 
the  abfolute  necejjity  of  taxing,  ad.  EJlablifhed  legijlaiures  to 
levy  the  tax  5  both  which  were  wanting  three  years  ago* 
3d.  The  money  to  be  collected  by  the  tax  is  more  equably 
diffufed  or  fpread  thro*  the  Thirteen  States  than  it  was  three 
years  ago,  and  therefore  the  people  in  the  remoteft  parts, 
as  well  as  thofe  who  live  near  the  feat  of  war,  are  enabled 
to  pay  their  tax.  4th.  People  are  more  fettled  in  bufinefs 
than  they  were  three  years  ago ;  the  violent  fhock  of  the 
war  threw  very  many  people  out  of  their  common  courfe  &f 
bufinefs,  or  at  leaft  much  incommoded  them  j  Dut  they  arc 
now  more  fettled,  either  in  new  branches  of  bufinefs,  in 
public  employments,  or  find  the  profits  of  their  forme* 
bufinefs  in  fome  meafure  reftored.  5th.  The  farmer  and 
moll  tradefmen  can  pay  their  taxes  much  eafier  than  they 
could  three  years  ago,  becaufe  there  is  much  greater  de~ 
mand  and  price  for  the  fabrics  of  the  one  and  the  produce 
of  the  other,  than  there  was  three  years  ago.  To  thefe 
many  other  reafons  might  be  added,  all  grounded  on  facts 
of  public  notoriety,  and  therefore  are  freely  fubmitted  to 
every  perfon  who  has  redded  three  years  among  us. 

2.  All  the  fervices  and  fupplies  for  which  the  tax  is 
wanted,  are  aclually  furnifhed  every  year  by  the  Thirteen 
States,  and  have  been  for  four  years  paft ;  now  is  it  more 
poflible,  more  reafonable,  or  more  eafy  to  compel  a  few  in- 
dividuals to  furniih  thefe  fervices  and  fupplies  without  pay* 
ment)    than   to  lay   the   burden   in   proper   proportion    on 

all, 
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all,  and  to  compel  every  individual  to  furnifh  his  part  ?  i.  e. 
I  do  contend  it  is  more  eafy,  more  reafonable,  and 
therefore  more  pra&icable,  and  of  courfe  very  poffible  to 
compel  thofe  that  Jfay  at  home  and  render  neither  perfonal  ' 
fervices  nor  fupplies  to  the  war,  to  pay  as  much  real  value 
or  fubjtance  in  money  as  thofe  do  who  render  the  fervices 
or  furilifh  the  fupplies ;  and  if  any  of  thefe  (layers  at  home 
think  this  "comes  too  hard  on  them,  let  them  change  places 
awhile  with  thofe  that  do  render  the  fervices  or  furnilh  the 
fupplies,  i.  e.  let  them  go  into  the  army  in  perfon,  or  fend 
their  corn,  their  beef,  or  other  fupplies,  and  when  they 
have  tried  both,  they  will  know  which  is  eafieft,  and  will 
always  have  their  option  to  take  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  will  be  convinced  that  both  are  poffible  and  practica- 
ble. 

Can  any  man  make  any  reafonable  and  weighty  objec- 
tion to  this  ?  Yet  this  is  all  that  is  required ;  for  when 
the  fervices  are  rendered,  and  the  fupplies  are  furniihed, 
and  both  are  paid  for,  the  whole  bufinefs  is  done,  and  the 
tax  has  had  its  full  effe£t. 

I  will  venture  to  add  my  opinion,  that  this  reafoning 
will  be  verified  in  fa£t  to  very  good  purpofe,  viz.  that 
when  it  is  bbfcrved  that  the  man  who  renders  the  aclual 
fervice  is  paid  fully  for  it,  and  the  man  who  Jlays  at  home 
mult  pay  his  full  quota  towards  it,  many  who  now  flay  at 
home,  will  be  induced  to  go  and  render  the  actual  fervice, 
and  thereby  avoid  making  the  payment  at  home,  and  be- 
come entitled  to  receive  it  in  the  army*  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  recruiting  fervice.  An  objeft  of  no  fmall 
magnitude. 

3.  The  tax  which  I  propofe,  collefted  in  quarterly  or 
monthly  payments,  will  occafion  fuch  a  quick  circulation  of 
tnonejy  that  every  bill  will  probably  pay  its  value  many  times 
over  in  a  year,  as  it  muft  do  every  time  it  pafles  from  hand 
to  hand;  it  will  fly  from  the  Commiflary  to  the  farmer, 
from  him  to  the  Colle£tor,»  from  him  to  the  Treafurer, 
from  him  to  the  Commiflary,  from  him  to  die  farmer 
again,  &c.  in  a  circle  often  repeated  in  a  year  5  confe- 
quently  it  would  be  poffible  to  levy  a  Sura  in  a  year  by 

taxes, 
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taxes,  much  exceeding  the  whole  fum  of  current  calh ;  ifc 
would  render  the  whole  Thirteen  States  like  a  full  market, 
where  all  perfpns  are  eager  to  fell  all  they  have  for  fale, 
3nd  as  eager  to  buy  all  which  they  have  need  of,  and  if 
this  circle  of  bufmefs  was  permitted  to  run  without  any 
reilraints*,  it  would  render  the  procurement  and  payment 
of  money  as  eafy  as  the  nature  of  the  thing,  admits,  would 
vailly  lighten  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  would  give  fuch 
great  advantages,  both  to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  tra«* 
der,  as  would  in  good  meafure  reimburfe  the  tax  it-, 
felf. 

4.  Some  peculiar  circumftances  of  this  country  much 
contribute  to  make  the  payment  of  taxes  practicable  and 
eafy.  Thofe  places  which  have  fuffered  moil  by  the  war, 
lie  neareft  to  the  feat  of  it,  and  of  courfe  have  the  greatejl, 
plenty  of  money,  and  have  the,  benefit  of  the  quickeft  de« 
maud  and  highejl  price  for  every  thing  they  have  for  fale, 
.  whilfl  it  happily  falls  out,  that  thofe  towns  and  counties 
that  lie  moil  remote  from  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  have 
the  greatefl  fcarcity  of  money,  yet  have  been  leaft  impd* 
verified  by  the  war,  and  are  almoll  every  one  of  them  fine, 
grazing,  fruitful  countries,  which  produce  great  quantities 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  which  may  be  eafily  conveyed 
to  the  army  on  foot,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  fupply  of  the  army  at  the  fame  time. 

Another  favorable  circumftance  is  this,  the  enemy  cannot 
fupply  themfelves,  efpecjally  with  thofe  articles  we  moil 
■want,  otherwife  than  by  importing  them ;  and  as  their  veflels 
cannot  always  go  under  convoy,  they  often  become  a  prey 
to  our  (hips  of  war  and  privateers,  by  which  we  gain  a  fup* 
ply  of  foreign  neceflaries,  without  contracting  a  foreign 
ciebt  -,  thofe  concerned  are  enriched,  the  objects  of  trade 
are  increafed,  and  the  payment  of  taxes  and  fupply  of  the 
army  greatly  facilitared. 

The  benefits  of  this  we  have  often  experienced,  and 
perhaps  might  increafe  them,  if  our  cruifing  bufinefs  was 
mere  properly  conducted)  and  more  Hberally  encouraged* 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  1  beg  leave  to  clofe  this  Eflay 
with  a  (hort  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  pf  our  finances*,  then 
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io  offer  my  propofitions  of  trade  and  finance,  and  laftlyt 
point  out  the  effe&s  and  operations  which  I  conceive  thefe 
will  have  on  our  trade,  currency,  and  army. 

I.  Our  prefent  debt  is  what  we  owe  abroad,  all  our  do- 
meftic  loa?uy  and  all  the  paper  currency  now  in  circulation, 
with  enough  more  (if  more  is  neceflary)*  to  balance  our 
public  accounts. 

II.  The  currency  I  rate  at  its  prefent  value $  and  admit- 
ting the  nominal  fum  to  be  about  160,000,000  of  dollars, 
the  real  value  may  be  8  or  9,000,000  of  dollars,  and  which 
I  conceive  is  not  a  larger  fum  than  is  at  all  times  neceffary 
for  a  medium  of  trade  in  the  Thirteen  States. 

III.  The -great  intereft  of  thefe  States,  I  take  to  be,  fix- 
ing the  value  of  the  currency,  and  preventing  the  further 
fluctuation  of  it,  either  by  depreciation  or  appreciation  ;  for 
I  conceive  thefe  to  be  equally  deftru&ive,    or  if  there  is 

any  difference,    the  latter  is  the  worfl  of,  the  two. — 

For  this  purpofe, 

IV.  I  think  the  further  increafe  of  the  currency  fliould 
"be  prevented^  and  the  prejfes  flopped  as   foon  as  may  be, 

and  this  I  think  may  take  place  on  January  next,  nor  do  I 
fee  how  it  can  be  done  fooner.  What  the  further  fluctua- 
tion of  the  currency  will  be  in  the  mean  time,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  two  mod  powerful  means  I  know  of,  to  pre- 
vent the  future  depreciation,  are,  the  heavy  tax  to  be  col- 
lefted  in  this  time,  and  taking  off  all  reflraints  from  trade  ; 
if  this  laft  is  not  done,  the  fcarcity  of  goods  will  be  fo 
great,  and  the  objects  of  trade  fo  few,  that  no  wifdom 
can  prevent,  or  force  fupprefs,  the  exorbitant  rife  of  goods 
before  that  time,  efpecially  of  fait,  rum,  coffee,  tea,  and 
other  articles  of  great  confumption,  that  have  been  limited 
much  below,  the  colt  and  charges  of  importation. 

V.  I  propofe  that  a  courfe  of  taxes  be  inftituted,  to  be 
paid  monthly  or  quarterly,  equal  to  the  public  expendi- 
tures. • 

VI.  When  the  preffes  are  flopped,  and  an  effectual  me- 
thod of  fupplying  the  Treafury  by  taxes  is  well  fecured, 
the  Continental  money  will  in  a  fhort  time  make  for  itfelf  an 
exchange^  or  gain  a  fixed  value  j  it  is  impoflible  now  to  fay 

wh;*t 


«hat  that  value  will  be,  but  however  it  fires,   it  will  be 
right,  and  then  I  propofe, 

'VII.  To  fix  the  exchange  according  to  that  value,  by  di- 
rt-cling that  bard  money  (hall  be  paid  and  received  in  the 
Treafury  at  that  exchange^  which  will  effectually  prevent 
its  appreciation ;  and  if  an  adequate  tax  is  well  paid,  the 
depreciation  alio  will  be  effectually  (topped :  c-  g.  if  the  ex- 
change fliould  be  fixed  at  20  for  1,  and  any  perfon  is  dif- 
pofed  to  pay  his  tax  in  hard  money,  let  1  dollar  be  receiv- 
ed in  full  for  20  paper  ones,  and  let  all  payments  be  made 
from  the  Treafury  by  the  fame  exchange. 

But  you  will  fay,  what  is  to  become  of  the  public  faith  ? 
and  I  fay*  what  //  become  of  it  already  ?  I  leave  it  where  I 
found  it,  I  do  not  make  it  any  worfe,  but  endeavour  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  further  decays.  If  nineteen  parts  out  of  twen- 
ty are  dead  already,  I  am  for  preferving  the  twentieth  part 
which  remains  alive ;  perhaps  by  good  management  and 
proper  nurfing,  it  may  grow  into  full  magnitude ;  but  to 
effect  this,  it  appears  to  me  very  neceflary  to  purge  it  of 
all  thofe  deadly  mixtures  and  bad  adherents  which  have 
already  brought  it  within  an  ace  of  total  destruction. 

However  this  may  be,  I  think  it  appears  very  plain, 
from  what  has  been  before  advanced  in  this  Eflay,  that 
continuing  the  dreadful  mifchiefs  and  injuries  of  a  fluctu- 
ating currency  for  eighteen  years  *  to  come,  will  no  how 
atone  for  the  wrongs,  or  compenfate  the  damages,  incur- 
red by  that  deftrudtive  delufion  in  four  years  paft,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  on  what  principles  any  man  could  wifh  to 
purchafe  fuch  a  deadly  evil  for  many  years  to  come,  at  the 
expenfe  of  heavy,  galling  taxes,  almoft  as  ufelefs,  difficult, 
and  defperate,  as  the  rolling  of  Sifypbu/s  ftone. 

VIII.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  all  debts  due  from  or 
to  the  Treafury,  ought  to  be  paid  at  the  exchange  which 
emitted  at  the  time  they  were  contracled;  and  therefore,  I 
think  it  neceflary  to  form  a  table  or  rate  of  exchange,  to  be 
continued  from  the  firft  depreciation  of  Continental  bills 

up 

*  Congrefs,  about  this  time,  publifhed  a  fort  of  funding  fyftemrin  which 
they  propoied  (and plighted  the  public  faith  with  folemmty  enough  too,  /or J  th« 
payment  of  the  public  debt  in  eighteen  years- 
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Up  to  the  afofefaid  period,  when  they  (hall  fcecdme  of  6xa 
cd  value \  and  that  all  Lean-Office  certificates  be  paid  ao 
cording  to  the  exchange  which  exi/led  at  the  time  in  which 
the  certificates  were  dated,  and  that  all  other  debts  be 
paid  at  the  exchange  which  exifted  when  they  were  contracl^ 
ed9  and  all  interejl  due  ought  to  be  paid  at  ihefame  exchangi 
as  the  debt  out  of  which  it  grows. 

This  appears  to  me  fo  manifeftly  juft  and  reafonable, 
that  I  cannot  think  any  obje&ion  can  be  made  to  it,  and 
therefore  to  offer  any  arguments  in  fupport  of  it,  would 
feem  to  call  into  doubt  the  juftice  of  my  country  j  I  have 
only  to  obferve,  that  great  judgment  and  accuracy  will  be 
required  in  forming  thofe  rates  of  exchange,  as  any  error 
in  thefe  would  introduce  an  error  into  the  adjuftment  of  all 
contracts  for  money,  which  yet  remain  unfettled. 

9-  The  currency  fixed  as  above,  will  be  jujl  fujficient  lot 
a  medium  of  trade  and  no  more,  and  if  we  can  by  firm  and 
proper,  fteady  condu£t,  keep  it  fixed,  it  will  anfwer  all  the 
ends  of  a  medium  of  trade,  without  any  inconveniency* 
for  no  one  can  fuppofe  it  is  of  any  confequence,  whether 
we  eftimate  a  dollar  at  three  pence,  or  fix  pence,  or  nine 
pence,  or  ninety  pence,  if  it  continues  the  fame  at  all 
times,  with  no  more  variation  than  is  ever  incident  to  the 
nature  of  money. — Therefore 

io.  There  will  be  no  immediate  occafion  for  further 
taxes  for  finking  any  part  of  the  bills,  which  are  or  fhalt 
be  in  circulation  on  the  I  ft  of  January  next,  for  no  reafon 
can  be  affigned  why  the  country  fhould  be  taxed  to  leflen 
the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  when  there  is  no  more 
in  being  than  is  neceflary  for  a  medium  of  trade. 

1 1 .  The  method  I  propofe  will,  by  its  natural  operati- 
on, keep  the  army  full  of  men  and  well  fupplied,  and  we 
may  be  in  good  condition  to  carry  on  the  war  any  length 
of  time  that  may  be  neceflary,  till  it  can  be  clofed  by  a 
fafe  and  honorable  peace. 

1 2.  And  this  method  will  alfo,  by  its  natural  operation, 
fix  our  finances  on  the  bed  and  fureft  footing  that  can  be 

wifhed,   our  currency  will  be  as  good  as  any  on  earthy  and 
all  the  refources  of  a  mod  plentiful  country  will  be  proper- 

if 
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Tj  and  effeflually  opened  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  at  wlirft-1 
ever  time  and  to  whatever  amount,  the  public  exigence* 
and  nccefiity  may  require. 

13*  When  the  war  (hall  ceafe*  it  will  leave  us  in  a  maim 
ner  free  of  debt  and  little  impoveri/hed ;  we  may  eaftly,  when 
the  war  is  over,  pay  our  foreign  and  domeftic  loans,  and 
whenever  we  find  it  neceflary,  fink  the  whole  current  bills, 
all  which  may  be  done  in  a  (hort  time,  and  without  any 
burdens  fo  heavy  as  to  endanger  the  peace  or  profperfry  of 
the  States,  livery  other  fcherrte  which  I  have  heard  pro* 
pofed,  leaves  us  fubjett  to  two  dreadful  calamities:  ift/ 
The  danger  of  finking  under  the  weight  of  the  war.  2d«  If 
we  get  through  that,  yet  we  {hall  be  left  under  fuch  a  load 
of  debt)  which  muft  be  funk  by  fuch  long  and  galling  taxes> 
as  will  almoft  make  our  lives  a  burden  and  our  liberty  a  dear 
fur  chafe,  yea,  the  weight  of  the  debt  will  abridge  our  liber- 
ty itfelf,  for  I  know  not  how  any  perfons  or  ftates  can  be 
called  entirely  free,  who  are  deeply  involved  in  debt  beyond 
their  prefent  powers  of  payment. 

14.  This  piethod  will  be  a  good  criterion  by  which  we 
may  dijlinguifb  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories ',  this  fchemtf 
touches  the  prefent  cafh,  it  compels  the  prefent  and  aftual 
contributions  of  every  one  to  the  great  caufe  of  American 
liberty,  this  will  roufe  the  feelings  of  every  Tory,  partly 
becaufe  his  prefent  cafh  is  called  for,  and  partly  becaufe  it 
eftablifhes  the  fyftem  of  liberty  which  he  wiflies  to  fee  de- 
ftroyed.  And  as  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  much 
EnglifJj  gold  is  fpread  among  us,  for  the  purpofe  of  bribing 
our  mofl  popular  and  able  men,  it  will  be  of  great  confe- 
quencc  to  difcover  who  they  are  that  may  be  thus  engaged 
to  deftroy  us,  and  as  they  probably  will  affume  the  charac- 
ter of  zealous  Whigs,  they  cannot  be  better  diftinguifhed 
than  by  the  temper  in  which  they  receive  fuch  propofitions* 
as  promife  an  effectual  remedy  of  the  mifchiefs  and  dangers 
which  mod  threaten  our  deftru&ion,  and  at  the  fame  time' 
blaft  the  fureft  hopes  and  confidence  of  our  enemies. 

Thus  I  have  a  fecond  time  given  my  thoughts,  with  the* 
-greateil  freedom,  cr.  uie  great  fubjedr,  of  free  trade  and  fi- 
nance, a  fubject  perhaps  as  difficult  and  intricate  as  any 

whatever. 
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whatever.  A  good  financier  is  as  rare  as  a  phoenix  ,  there 
is  but  here  and  there  one  appears  in  an  age,  yet  in  our  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  a  good  financier  is  as  neceflary  as  a  ge- 
neral, for  the  one  <5annOt  be  fupriorted  without  the  other; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  equal  to  this  great  fubjeft*  I  know  I 
am  not,  but  in  thefe  times  of  diftrefs,  every  one  ought  to 
contribute  what  he  can,  and  rhy  fortunes  are  fo  impaired 
by  the  depredation's  of  the  enemy,  and  my  health  and  con- 
futation fo  broken  by  their  infult  and  cruelty,  that  I  have 
little  left  but  fentiments  and  kind  wiflies  to  beftow,  and  as 
the  widow's  mite  was  of  great  account  in  heaven,  I  hope 
my  mite  may  be  candidly  received,  as  it  is  moft  uprightljr 
^tended. 

I  know  the  limitation  of  trade,  the  do&rine  of  loans,  and 
appreciation  of  oitr  currency  are  ideas  much  favored  by  very 
many  zealous  people ;  my  Eflays  are  dire&ly  oppofed  to 
them  all,  and  I  have  only  to  fay  in  excufe,  that  1  mould, 
not  venture  to  face  the  cenfure  of  fuch  characters,  if  I 
were  not  really  convinced  of  the  high  impropriety  of  all 
the  three  mentioned  doftrines,  and  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
adopting  fentiments  arid  rrieafures  the  moft  oppofed  to  th£m. 

It  is  with  great  pain  I  differ  in  fentiments  from  many 
gentlemen  of  ihining  abilities,  great  experience,  and  moft 
undoubted  integrity J  arid  was  the  importance  6i  the  fub- 
je&  at  the  prefent  crifis  lefs,  I  fihould  not  obtrude  mf 
thoughts  on  the.  public,  nor  ha*e  I  the  vanity  to  iriiagind 
that  the  feeble  Eflays  of  an  obfcure  individual  can  correft 
the  errors  of  a  Continent ;  I  Only  hope  my  publication* 
may  be  fo  fat  regarded,  as  to  bring  on  a  moft  ferious  in- 
quiry and  thorough  difcuflion  of  the  weighty  fubjedt,  by 
men  of  genius  and  abilities,  equal  to  the  mighty  talk,  thslt 
to  the  real  fource  of  our  calamities  and  their  proper  reme- 
dies may  be  discovered,  and  the  wifeft  meafures  may  be 
adopted  and  pUrfutfd  with  diligence,  fpirit,  and  decifion. 

For  however  weak  or  ridiculous  my  Eflays  may  be  deem- 
ed, the  fubjeft  of  thera  will  be  acknowledged  of  fufEcient 
weight  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  moft  able  and  refpec- 
table  characters  among  us.  ■  Si  nojli  re&uis  ifti'Sy  candidus 
imperti,  J!  noh,  bis  ufefe  ihecuin* 
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Free  Trade  and  Finance. 

\Publifbcdtu  Philadelphia,  January  8/A,   1780.] 


CREDIT,  either  public  or  private,  may  always  be 
kept  good,  where  there  is  a  fufficient  eftate  to  flip* 
port  it.  Therefore,  if  private  perfons,  a  company  of  mer- 
chants, or  a  State,  fuffer  their  credit  to  decay,  when  they 
have  a  fufficient  ftock  to  fupport  it,  their  management 
mult  be  bad)  but  their  affairs  can  never  be  defperate  fo  long 
as  their  ftock  or  eftate  continues  fufficient  to  difcharge  all 
demands  on  them  ,  their  bad  management  only  need  be  cor- 
rected, and  a  good  one  adopted,  and  their  affairs  may  be 
retrieved,  and  their  credit  reftorcd.  Therefore,  the  Thir- 
teen United  States  are  not  bankrupt,  nor  are  their  affair* 
defperate,  tho*  their  credit  runs  very  low,  and  their  fi- 
nances are  in  the  worft  condition.  We  have  men  enough 
for  every  purpofe — We  have  provifions  and  ftores  enough* 
Our  houfes,  lands,  and  ftock  on  the  lands,  are  little  dimi- 
riiflied,  and  in  many  places  increafed,  fince  the  war  began  v 
yet  our  credit  runs  fo  low,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
fufficient  fupplies  cpn  be  obtained. 

The  error  lies  in  oar  finances,  or  management  of  the  pub* 
He  Jlwk,  and  muft  be  mended,   or  we  are  ruined.    In  the 

midft 
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midft  of  full  plenty   wc  already  fuffer  the  want  of  all 
things. 

The  firft  thing  neceflary  to  correcting  an  error,  is 
to  difcover  it,  the  next  is  to  confefs  it,  and  the  laft  to 
avoid  it.  Perhaps  neither  of  thefe  three  things  are  ea- 
fy  in  the  prefent  cafe.  An  error  in  finances,  like  a  leak 
in  a  fliip,  may  be  obvious  in  the  faB^  alarming  in  its 
effefts,  but  difficult  to  find.  The  fact  in  view  affords  per- 
haps the  ilrongeil  proof  of  this.  Our  finances  have,  for 
five  years  paft,  been  under  the  management  of  fifty  men, 
of  the  beft  abilities  and  mod  fpotlefs  integrity,  that  could 
be  elected  out  of  the  Thirteen  States ;  yet  they  are  in  a 
ruined  condition.  We  have  fuffered  more  from  this  than 
from  every  other  caufe  of  calamity  :  it  has  killed  more  men, 
pervaded  and  corrupted  the  choiceft  interefts  of  our  coun- 
try more9  and  done  more  injuftice,  than  even  the  arms  and 
artifices  of  our  enemies ;  (till  the  fatal  error  continues  im- 
xnended,  and  perhaps  unexplored. 

Our  admiration  and  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminifhed 
here,  when  we  confider  that  the  doctrine  of  finance,  or 
the  nature,  effeBs,  and  operation  of  money  may  be  placed 
among  the  mod  abflrufe  and  intricate  fubjetJs,  which  we 
ever  have  occafion  to  examine.  Not  one  in  ten  thoufand  is 
capable  of  underitanding  it,  and  perhaps  not  one  man  in 
the  world  was  ever  complete  mailer  of  it. 

As  a  full  proof  of  this,  I  adduce  the  many  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  Hop  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  which 
have  been  adopted  both  in  and  out  of  Congrefs ;  all  of 
which  have  failed  of  the  expected  fuccefs,  and  many  of 
them  have  greatly  increafed  the  mifchief  they  were  intend- 
ed to  remedy.  The  various  fchemes  and  plans  for  the  fame 
{rarpofe,  which  have  been  formed  ai)d  propofed  by  many 
men  of  molt  acknowledged  abilities,  warmly  adopted  by 
fome,  and  as  warmly  oppofed  by  others,  are  a  further  proof 
of  the  great  difficulty  and  abftrufe  nature  of  the  fubjuSt. 

The  univerfal  difirefs  of  the  country,  arifing  from  this 
error  in  our  finances,  makes  it  a  fubjeel  of  the  moil  inter- 
efting  $iportance,  and  the  moil  univerfal  inquiry,  yet 
the  intelleftual  powers  of  the  Continent,  tho'  wound  up  to 

the 
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the  higheft  pitch  of  attention,  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  a  remedy.  The  evil  dill  continues  as  unchecked  as 
ever.  It  feems  impoffible  to  control  or  compute  its  force ; 
it  baffles  all  calculation.  Yet  fo  are  we  fituated,  and  fe 
critical  is  the  prefent  moment,  that  a  remedy  mult  be. 
found,  or  we  perifh. 

The  morality  and  indujlry  of  our  people  are  declining 
faft.  Our  laws  become  iniquitous,  and  the  wprft  of  all  fin 
is  that  iniquity  which  is  framed  by  a  Jaw,  for  it  fixes  $he 
tnifchief  in  the  very  place  where  a  remedy  ought  always  to 
be  fought  and  found.  The  confidence  of  our  people  in  the 
government  is  leflened,  our  army  fuffers,  and  our  credit  and 
characler  abroad  is  in  danger  of  contempt.  All  thefe,  and 
no  man  can  tell  how  many  more,  evils,  hang  like  a  thick 
cloud  over  us,  the  burfting  of  which  will  overwhelm  us. 
But  this  i^  np  time  or  place  for  declamation ;  a  remedy  is 
the  thing  to  be  fought  \  a  remedy  or  ruin  are  the  on,ly  twp, 
alternatives  before  us. 

I  have  twice  eflayed  to  throw  fome  light  on  this'  dark 
fubjeel,  with  very  little  efFeft;  my  fyftem,  however  fome  of 
its  parts  were  approved,  has  not  been  adopted.  My  argu- 
ments, perhaps,  were  not  thought  conclufive,  or  were  not 
fufficiently  clear,  arid  therefore  were  little  attended  to  5  I 
will,  neverthelefs,  once  more  attempt  to  lay  before  the 
public,  fome  principles  and  propositions  which  appear  to 
me  to  have  great  weight,  an^  which  I  (hall  ground  on,  faft 
as  much  as  I  can ;  for  in  this,  as  in  natural  philofophy,  • 
one  experiment  I  conceive  to  be  better,  and  ftronger  proof 
than  an  hundred  theorems. 

I.  In  every  State  where  the  occafions  of  money  conti- 
nue unvaried,  the  incomes  and  expenditures  ought  to  be  kept 
equal,  other  wife  the  value,  of  money  vrDXjlucluate,  1.  e.  in* 
creafe  or  decreafe;  by  which  every  money-contract,  as  well 
as  all  legacies,  falaries,  fees  of  public  offices,  rents,  &c.  will 
be  altered,  and  the  money,  when  paid,  will  be  either  more 
or  lefs  than  was  intended  in  the  contract,  in  the  law,  &c. 
In  this  cafe,  it  matters  little  whether  the  increafe  of 
money  proceeds  from  foreign  loans  or  gifts,  from  opening 
mines,  or  prefles ;  an  increafe  of  mpney  in  any  of  thefe 
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or  any  other  way,  will,  with  great  injuftice,  alter  the  value 
of  the  payment,  to  the  manifeft  wrong  and  injury  of  the 
receiver ;  by  which  the  law  itfclf,  as  well  as-  the  contract 
or  donation,  becomes  perverted  and  corrupted*  and  is  made 
to  enure  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  all  the  parties 
concerned;  this  is  mroved  by  very  fad  experiment  among 
purfelves. 

I^ence  it  appears  from  plain  experiment,  that  any  me- 
thod that  tends  to  increafc  or  decrsafe  the  quantity  of  cir- 
culating cam,  will  not  prove  a  remedy,  but  will  increafc 
the  evil,  or  run  us  into  the  contrary  extreme,  equally  un- 
juft  and  mifchjevousj  or  perhaps  more  fatal.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  our  true  remedy,  mult,  in  the  nature  of  the 
jthing,  lie,  not  in  appreciating,  more  than  in  depreciating,  the 
currency,  but  in  fixing  the  value  of  it  where  it  is,  and 
keeping,  it  fo  fixed,  that  any  man  who  makes  a  money- 
contract,  may  find,  when  the  day  of  payment  comes,  that 
fhe  money  paid  is  jufl  the  fame  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
contrail,  that  fo  the  money  paid  may  exactly  correfpond 
with  the  intention  of  the  contract,  and  be  of  courfe  a  juft 
fulfilment  of  it  without  increafe  or  decreafe ;  which  can- 
not poflibly  happen  where  there  is  any  fluctuation  of  its 
value  between  the  times  of  con  tract  and  payment. 

Hence,  when  the  value  of  money  is  fixed  and  can  be  kept 
fo,  it  is  in  the  moft  perfccljlate  its  nature  is  capable  of,  and 
does,  in  the  moft  perfeel  manner,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
and  ufes  which  are  defired  or  expected  from  it ;  for  it  is 
impoflible  that  money  mould  exift  in  higher  perfection, 
than  when  it  is  of  fuch  fixed  and  certain  value  that  all 
pther  articles  may  be  compared  with  it,  and  their  value 
fafely  eftimated  from  that  comparifon. 

Hence  it  follows  clearly,  that  as  far  as  money  deviates 
from  a  fixed  value,  and  becomes  fluctuating,  it  lofes  its 
ufe,  and  becomes  dangerous  to  the  pofleflbr,  and  this 
will  of  courfe,.  without  any  regard  to  its  quantity,  lef- 
fen  its  value,  or  increafe  its  depreciation ;  and  this  may 
be  affigned  as  one  great  caufe  of  the  prefent  deprecia- 
tion of  our  currency  beyond  what  its  quantity  would  re- 
quire. 

Jlence 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  if  money  can  obtaia  a  fixed  va- 
lue, it  is  of  no  manner  of  confequence  what  the  quantity 
is,  for  its  value  will  ever  fix  at  that  rate  or  proportion  to 
the  occafions  for  money,  which  will  make  the  one  equal 
to  the  other,  and  of  courfe  our  Continental  money  will 
have  juft  the  fame  ufe,  if  the  valu*  of  it  fixes  at  two 
pence  the  dollar,  as  at  any  other  fum  that  can  be  named ; 
but  if  that  value  of  two  pence  is  variable  and  like  to  be  re-, 
duced  to  a  penny,  every  man  would  prefer  two  pence  of 
fixed  money  to  it ;  but  if  that  value  of  two  pence  is  fixed, 
it  will  be  confidered  by  every  man  juft  as  good,  and  no 
better  than  two  pence  of  any  other  fort  of  fixed  money. 

II.  As  the  ufe  and  defign  of  money  is  to  be  a  medium 
of  all  trade,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  demand  for  money  (hould 
be  at  leaft  equal  to  the  demand  for  every  thing  elfe  which  is 
to  be  bought  or  fold,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  to  be  fold, 
which  money  will  not  purchafe,  the  ufe  of  money  is  not  fo 
great  as  it  would  be  if  it  would  buy  every  thing,  and  there- 
fore its  value  is  fo  far  depreciated.  Trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  medium  of  money  eafier  than  in  any  other  way,  and  for 
that  reafon  it  was  introduced.  An  over  plenty  or  fcarcity 
of  money  introduces  barter,  which  takes  away  the  ufe  of 
money  fo  far  as  it  extends,  and  confequently  depreciates  it, 
*nd  perhaps  the  great  practice  of  bartering  one  fcarce  article 
for  another,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  great  plenty 
of  money  among  us,  may  be  afligned  as  one  great  caufe  of 
the  depreciation  of  our  currency  beyond  what  the  quantity 
would  require. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  only  poffible  way  to  reftore 
our  money  to  its  true  value  and  ufe,  is  to  increafe  the  demand, 
for  it  \  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  opening  mines  or  prejfes% 
by  foreign  loans  or  importations  of  money,  but  may  be  done  by 
taxes,  which  make  a  demand  for  money  all  over  the  Thir- 
teen States,  and  from  every  taxable  in  it.  In  this  every 
pne  is  agreed.  The  only  queftion  is,  How  far  this  demand 
is  to  be  increafed?  The  anfwer  is  eafy,  viz.  Till  all  fup- 
plies  which  we  need  can  be  purchafed  for  money,  which 
will  certainly  be  the  cafe,  when  the  demand  for  rnoney  is 
fufSciently  great. 

This 
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This  demand  may  be  raifed  at  any  time,  and  to  any  pitch 
vre  pleafe,  by  taxes  j  fb  that  the  true  and  only  poffible  re- 
medy of  the  great  mifchief  lies  conftantly  in  our  power$ 
and  may  be  put  in  pra&ice  whenever  we  pleafe.  But  it 
muft  be  put  into  aBual  praBice;  talking  about  it,  voting 
about  it,  making  ajfejfments  and  tax  bills,  will  not  do  with- 
out an  aBual  and  feafonable  collection  and  payment  into 
the  treafury.  A 

That  this  may  be  done,  fo  as  to  give  a  fixed  and  efta- 
blifhed  permanancy  to  our  currency ;  and  thereby  fave  the 
States,  and  at  the  fame  time  relieve  every  individual  from, 
the  danger,  damage,  and  anxiety  he  now  fuffers  from  the 
deficiency  of  our  currency;  and  avoid  oppreffion  of  indivi- 
duals, and  thereby  put  an  end  to  all  uneafinefles  in  the  go- 
vernment: that  this  may  be  done,  I  fay,  the  feveral  things 
following  muft  be  ftri&ly  attended  to. 

I.  That  the  taxation  be  fair  and  equitable ',  fo  as  to  bring 
the  burden  equally  or  in  due  proportion  on  each  State,  and 
on  the  individuals  of  each  State.  The  firft  is  the  bufinefs 
of  Congrefs,  the  fecond  of  every  particular  State.  As  to 
the  firft,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  that  there  be  an  eftimate 
made  of  the  abilities  of  each  State,  on  which  the  quotas 
are  to  be  grounded ;  and  this  I  think  cannot  be  done  bet* 
ter  than  by  making  the  number  of  fouls  in  each  State  the 
rule  of  it.  *  This  can  eafily  be  obtained  with  exa&nefs 
and  certainty,  and  will  be  as  juft  and  true  a  meafure  of  the 
abilities  of  each  State  as  can  be  obtained.  If  more  need  to 
be  laid  on  this,  it  may  be  deferred  to  another  time. 

2.  It 


*  ft  is  to  be  obferved  here  that  it  was  ftot  the  practice  of  Congrefs  un- 
der the  old  confederation,  to  inftitute  taxes  by  any  direct  acts  of  their  own, 
but  they  calculated  the  Aims  wanted,  and  made  requifitions  of  them  from 
tile  feveral  States,  in  fuch  proportions  or  quotas  as  were  made  pro  re  nata9 
as  no  eftabliihed  quotas,  or  rules  of  forming  them,  were  fettled.  There  wa* 
much  conversation  about  this  time  and  many  debates  in  Congrefs,  concern- 
kig  the  rult  or  principle  on  which  the  eftimates  of  the  quotas  of  each  State 
ftould  be  fixed  ;  and  fun  dry  modes  of  this  eftimation  were  adopted  by  Con- 
grefs, with  various  alterations  and  amendments,  till  at  laft  the  long  debated 
matter  was  fettled  by  the  new  Conftitution  (article  I.)  on  the  principle, 
here  propofed,   with  a  fmall  variation  refpe&ing  Negroes  and  Indians. 

2V.  B.  This  matter  was  tafcen  up  again,  and  the  principle  or  rule  of  cilw 
nation  here  propoicd,  tUcuficd  and  proved  more  fully  in  a  future  Diflerta- 
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4.  It  is  fiitther  abfelutely  neceflary,  that  the  quotas  ot 
each  State  be  eftimated  in  hard  motiey,  payable  in  Conti- 
nental money  at  the  exchange  which  exifts  in  each  particu- 
lar State  at  the  time  they  pay  their  tax  into  the  Continental 
Treafury !  hard  money  is  a  fixed  ftandard  of  value,  and  cari 
never  vary  much  here  from  its  value  in  Europe,  and  there- 
fore fixing  the  quotas  by  this  ftandard,  will  prevent  any  ir- 
regularities which  will  arife  from  depreciation  of  our  cuf-» 
rency  between  the  time  of  the  detnand  of  the  quotas,  and 
the  time  of  payment  by  each  State ;  without  this  the  depreci- 
ation might  afford  an  inducement,  tho'  a  vtry  wicked  one? 
to  fome  States,  to  make  their  collections  and  payments  dila- 
tory, for  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  delaying  payment 
of  taxes,  as  well  as  of  every  other  debt,  if  the  fum  mould 
lejfen  every  day,  and  it  has  been  found  in  faft,  tho'  little 
to  the  honor  of  the  tardy  States,  thzt/ome  States  have  paid 
their  quotas,  when  the  exchange  was  four  to  one,  whilft 
ethers  have  paid  their  quotas  of  the  fame  tax  at  the  ex- 
change of  twenty  for  cne3  i.  e.  juft  one  fifth  part  of  the  juft 
debt. 

:  I  faid  that  the  payments  ought  to  be  made  at  the  ex- 
change that  fubfifts  in  the  State  that  pays  the  money,  at  the 
time  of  payment,  for  all  fupplies  which  are  purchafed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public  in  that  State,  are  purchafed  at  that 
exchange,  and  therefore  it  is  reafonahfc  that  their  quotas 
of  taxes  ihould  be  paid  at  the  fame  exchange,  whether  it 
be  higher  or  lower  than  that  which  exifts  in  the  other 
States  at  the  fame  time. 

Befides,  if  the  quotas  demanded  of  each  State  be  not 
made  in  fixed  money,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  they  will  be 
fufficient  when  paid*  for  if  the  eftimates  of  expenditures 
L  were  made  in  money  at  twenty  for  one,  and  the  tax  de«* 
marided  be  made  out  accordingly,  it  is  very  certain  if  it 
fliould  be  paid  at  forty  for  one,  it  would  not  fatisfy  more 
than  half  the  eftimate,  and  therefore  mull  be  deficient  by 
one  half,  and  the  work  is  all  to  do  over  again  to  get  the 
other  half  collected  and  paid,  befides  all  the  dangers  and 
damages  which  may  arife  from  the  delay. 

-Nor 
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Mor  do  t  fee  that  any  reafonable  obje&lon  could  be  made 
to  the  juftice  of  crediting  the  States  for  their  pad  payments 
by  the  fame  rule;  for  it  is  furely  wrong  that  a  dilatory 
State  that  has  really  paid  but  one  fifth  part  of  the  value  of 
her  quota*  fhould  have  credit  for  the  whole :  but  whatever 
may  be  thought  proper  with  refpeft  to  the  time  pafi,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  fcandalous  and  dan- 
gerous rriifchiefs  (hould  be  well  guarded  againft  in  time  to 
come.  To  all  this  it  ought  to  be  further  added,  that  when 
any  State  delays  to  collect  their  taxes,  the  money  will  ac* 
cumulate,  and  confequently  depreciate  fafter  in  it  than  in 
other  States  where  the  tax  is  quickly  collected;  and  no 
reafon  can  be  given,  why  any  State  fhould  take  advantage 
of  that  depreciation  which  their  own  iniquitous  delay  has 
occafioned. 

It  is  further  neceflary  that  each  delinquent  State  fhould 
be  charged  with  the  intirejl  of  all  fuch  parts  of  their  feveral 
quotas  which  fhall  be  unpaid  at  the  time  prefcribed  by  Con- 
grefs,  till  payment  be  made ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  they 
(hould  be  allowed  intereft  on  all  fuch  fums  as  may  be  paid 
before  the  faid  time  of  payment,  till  fuch  time  of  payment 
comes  \  and  if  all  this,  together  with  the  honor  and  zeal 
of  the  feveral  States,  fhould  be  infufficient  to  prevent  defi* 
ciencies,  further  methods  fhould  be  adopted  and  effectually 
executed,  till  fuch  deficiencies  fhall  be  prevented  j  for  the 
very  idea  of  fupporting  the  union,  dignity,  public  faith, 
and  even  fafety  of  the  Thirteen  States,  without  good punctu- 
ality in  each  State,  is  molt  manifeflly  chimerical,  vain, 
and  ridiculous  \  for  there  can  never  be  any  confidence  placed 
in  our  admin iftration,  if  their  counfels,  covenants  >  and  mea- 
fures,  mult  be  ever  liable  to  be  rendered  fruitlefs  or  im- 
practicable by  the  deficiencies^  one  or  two  of  thofe  States. 
3.  On  the  part  of  the  particular  States,  it  is  neceflary 
that  each  of  them  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  fhould  have 
a  lift  or  afTeflment  of  all  taxables  completed,  and  all  appeals 
adjufted,  and  good  collectors  appointed,  that  as  foon  as 
any  tax  is  granted  by  their  Legiflature,  it  may  be  put  im- 
mediately into  the  collectors'  hands,  and  the  collection  be 
finifhed  and  the  money  paid  into  the  Continental  Treafury, 

H  without 
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without  lofs  of  time.  If  matters  were  once  put  into  tkU 
train,  any  neceflary  fum  demanded  by  Congrefs  might  be 
colle&ed,  and  ready  for  ufc  in  a  very  ftiort  time ;  and  this 
will  fully  obviate  the  great  objection,  that  taxes,  tho'  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  only  fure  and  final  remedy,  are  yet 
too  flow  in  their  operation  to  be  depended  on. 

It  appears  from  this  view,  that  taxes  are  a  much  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  fupply,  and  may  be  depended  on  with 
much  greater  fafety  than  any  other  method  which  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  they  are  a  final,  a  Jinijbed  remedy; 
whereas  loans,  lotteries,  annuities,  and  every  other  method 
which  I  have  heard  of,  are  no  more  than  temporary  expe- 
dients, are  but  plaufible  anticipations  of  our  revenue,  and 
all  look  forward  to  a  burden  to  be  impofed  in  future  time, 
which  had  better  be  borne  now,  and  be  finally  done  with. 

And  as  I  propofe  that  all  the  eflimates  of  Congrefs, 
and  all  the  quotas  demanded  of  the  States,  fhould  be  made 
out  in  hard  money,  fo  I  alfo  propofe  that  the  taxes  may  be 
made  out  in  the  fame  money,  payable  either  in  hard  mo- 
ney or  Continental,  at  the  option  of  the  perfon  who  pays 
the  tax.  Sundry  material  advantages  I  conceive*  will  arife 
from  this : 

i.  Many  perfons  out  of  trade  have  no  money  but  hard, 
and  whent  called  on  for  the  tax,  may  be  compelled  to  part 
with  their  hard  money,  at  an  unreafortable  exchange, 
which  will  be  avoided  if  hard  money  itfelf  will  pay  the  tax. 

2.  This  will  prefer ve  the  tax  from  any  poflibility  of  fluc- 
tuation, by  the  depreciation  or  appreciation  of  the  curren- 
cy, for  if  any  perfon  thinks  the  exchange  demanded  unrea- 
fotiable,  he  may  pay  it  in  hard  money,  and  then  he  is  fure 
fcot  to  pay  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

3.  This  will  gradually  bring  fums  of  hard  money,  per- 
haps not  inconfiderable,  into  the  Continental  Treafury, 
which  may  be  fo  ufed  as  to  prevent  drawing  on  Europe,  and 
thereby  increafing  our  foreign  debt,  which  I  conceive  aft 
object  greatly  worth  attention.. 

4.  This  will  exhibit  the  tax  to  view  in  its  real  value, 
and  prevent  the  terrors  which  may  arife  from  the  enormous 
found  in  Continental  money. 

5.  This 
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5,  This  would  greatly  tend  in  a  fliort  courfe  of  time  to 
reduce  all  our  private  contracts  to  the  fixed  ftandard  of 
hard  money,  by  which  we  fhpuld  avoid  that  vortex  of  fluc- 
tuation and  uncertainty,-  which  has  rendered  all  our  private 
dealings  precarious,  and  made  even  our  profits  rather  the 
effect  of  chance,  than  of  wife  calculation  and  induftry. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  this  would  at  all  prejudice  the  real 
ufe  of  the  Continental  money,  for  it  would  ftill  pafs  at  its 
exchange  or  value. 

Indeed  I  do  not  fee  that  the  depreciation  of  the  money 
-would  have  been  in  itfelf  a  calamity  half  fo  ruinous  as  it 
has  proved,  if  it  had  operated  only  on  the  cajh  in  being;  it 
^would  have  been  3  tax  upon  every  pofleflbr  of  it,  and 
^would  have  leflened  the  public  debt,  for  it  is  manifeft  that 
the  public  debt  at  the  exchange  of  forty  for  one,  is  but 
lialf  what  it  was  when  the  exchange  was  twenty  for  one; 
and  as  that  money  was  perhaps  as  equally  diffufed  over  the 
Thirteen  States,  as  any  other  property,  the  tax  might  have 
operated  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  juftice ;  but  the  cafe 
"was  altered  when  the  depreciation  was  not  confined  to  the 
Continental  money  only,  but  drew  every  thing  elfe  after  itf: 
when  it  came  to  operate  on  every  debt  and  money-contracl% 
on  every  legacy  %  fafary,  public  fee  and  fine,  yea,  on  the^f- 
nances  of  the  States,  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  calculation  of  both 
fupplies  and  expenditures,  the  mifchief  became  infinite  :  we 
were  both  in  our  private  affairs  and  public  councils,  thrown 
into  confufion  inextricable. 

New  objefts,  new  effects,  ftarted  up  to  view  in  every 
quarter,  which  no  difcemment  could  forefee,  nor  wifdom  ob- 
viate, and  like  an  inchantment  of  fairy  vifions,  bewildered 
/is  all  in  fuch  a  maze  of  errors,  interwoven  with  fuch  fub- 
tilty  into  every  branch  of  our  movements,  that  no  one  de- 
partment was  free  of  them;  and  we  all  ftand  trembling  this 
moment  before  this  monfter  of  depreciation,  like  bewilder- 
ed travellers  in  a  giant's  caftle,  where  the  bones  of  broken 
fortunes  are  every  where  in  fight,  with  the  fpeclres  of  wi- 
dows and fatherlefs,  and  a  thoufand  others,  which  the  mon- 
fter has  devoured,  and  is  Jlill  devouring  as  greedy  as  ever. 

This 
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This  mifchief  will  be  greatly  lcfTened,  if,  hy  reducing 
all  our  debts  and  demands,  public  and  private,  to  the  ftand- 
ard  of  hard  money,  we  can  confine  the  depreciation  of  the 
money  to  itfelf,  and  prevent  its  operation  on  all  othey 
money-contracts  and  fecurities,  and  this  will,  in  my  opi- 
nion, greatly  tend  to  cure  the  depreciation  itfelf,  becaufe 
in  that  cafe  no  man  can  gain  any  thing  by  the  deprecia- 
tion, but  every  man  who  has  any  cam  mud  lofe  by  it ;  and 
when  private  intereft  is  brought  into  a  coincidence  with 
the  public  good,  they  will  greatly  help  each  other. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  let  us  not  lofe  fight  of  the 
principal  argument,  viz.  that  no  project  or  fcheme  to  (top 
the  depreciation  can  have  the  defired  effect,  if  it  does  not 
increafe  the  demand  for  our  currency ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
any  fcheme  whatever  that  will  increafe  the  demand  for  ous 
currency,  will  Ujfen  or  check  the  depreciation.  Hence  we  fe$ 
how  vain  all  propofitions  muft  be,  which,  by  their  natural 
operation,  will  increafe  calh  among  ijs,  and  thereby  leflen, 
the  demand  for  it,  or  increafe  the  National  debt  beyond  all 
probability  of  payment,  and  thereby  leflen  the  public  cre- 
dit, and  of  courfe  leflen  alfo  the  demand  for  the  currency 
which  depends  on  it.  Qf  this  fort  are  all  loans  y  foreign 
and  domejHc ;  for  as  long  as  people  can  get  money  without 
earning  it,  without  actually  raifing  and  paying  it^  it  will 
not  appear  fo  precious,  nor  can  the  demand  be  fo  great, 
as  when  thefe  great  and  neceflary  conditions  are  thje  $nfy 
terms  of  acquiring  it.  Hence  alfo,  every  project  which 
leflens  the  ufe  of  our  currency,  leffens  alfo  the  demand  fo? 
it,  and  cannot  poflibly  help,  but  will  hurt,  it;  fuch  as  bar- 
ter in  trade  cr  levying  taxes  in  hind  *  in  finance. 

My  great  propofition  is,  that  by  taxes  we  have  it  always, 
in  our  power  to  j£#  our  currency  at  any  value  ive^pleafe ;% 
becaufe,  by  this  way,  we  may  raife  the  demand  for  money 
juft  as  high  as. we  pleafe,  and,  if  we  have  not  great  pru- 
dence, much  higher  than  the  public  good  requires  j  and  if 
the  method  and  train  propofed,  be  adopted,  the  operation 

of 


*  Taxes  in  kind  are  taxes  to  be  paid,  not  in  cafh,  but  in  neceflaries  for 
the  army,  ftich  as  flour,  beef,  rum,  clothing,  &c.  &c.  A  fcheme  of  this* 
fort  \yas  briflt  a-foot,  among  other  wild  proje&s,  about  this  time. 
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pf  taxes  may  be  made  more  quick  and  more  Cure,  than  in 
any  other  I  know  of.  This  is  dealing  in  realities.  Wc 
have  dealt  in  Jbadows  and  dclitjions  too  long  already  for  our 
honor,  too  long  for  our  fajety.  It  is  not  only  wicked,  dif- 
honorable,  and  dangerous,  but  it  is  weak  and  abfurd,  to 
fuppofe  that  we  can  any  longer  produce  our  public  fupplies 
out  of  fhadows  and  vifionary  projects  \  the  bafelefs  fabric 
will  vanifh ;  our  refources  conlili  in  real  fubjtatice  only,  and 
from  thence  alone  can  our  fupplies  be  produced,  and  let 
them  be  collected  by  an  equable  tax,  and  the  burden  on 
the  public  will  not  be  any  thing  near  fo  heavy  and  ruinous,  ' 
as  the  numberlefs  nufchiefs  of  the  depreciation  have  proved 
for  four  years  paft. 

But  it  may  be  alked,  What  is  to  be  done  in  the   prefent 
diftrefs  ?     How  are  our  prefent,  immediate  wants  to  be  re- 
lieved ?     The  anfwer  muft  lie  in  a  pretty  narrow  corapafs. 
I  know  of  but  three  things  that  can  be  done  in  the  cafe : 
I.  To  borrow  money ,  which  is  fatal  in  its  operation,    and 
uncertain  in  its  effects.     2,  To  fet  the  prcffi>s  a  going  again, 
which  will  not  only  increafe  the  mifchicf,  but  deftroy   the 
pperation  of   any  remedy.     Or,    3.    do  without  fupplies 
awhile.     If.  the  crows  cannot  be  killed,  nor  the  carcals  be 
jemoved  out  of  their  reach,  the  fure  way  is  to  let  them  cat 
it  all  up  to  the  very  bones,  and  then  they  will  go  away  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  this  is  better  than  to  have   Tityus's 
vulture  for  ever  gnawing  on  our  liver,  and  our  liver  grow- 
ing at  the  fame  time  as  fait  as  he  eats  it.  •  Here  is  indeed 
a  notable  difficulty  which   would  vanifh   into   nothing,    if 
there  was  a  proper  connexion  formed  between  the  great  re- 
fources of   the  Thirteen  States,    the  real   fubftancc,    the 
mighty  wealth  which  they  contain,    and  the  credit  of  the 
States,  neceflary  to  collect  them,  and  bring  them  to  public 
ufe,  when  the  public  fafety  or  convenience  requires  them. 
The  credit  of  our  currrency  is  too  lax,  too  enervated,  and 
feeble  for  this  j  people  have  more  of  it  already  than  they 
have  ufe  for,  and  the  depreciation  makes  it  a  dangerous  ar- 
ticle to  keep  on  hand :  it  is  like  perifhable  goods,    which 
*re  loft  in  the  keeping.     In  the  nature  of  the  thing  there 
k  nor  can  b$  no  remedy  for  this,  but  increafing  the  de- 
mands 
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mand  for  the  currency,  and  this  can  be  done  in  no  other 
way  than  by  an  univtrfal  tax,  which  alone  can  create  an 
iftiiverfal  demand,  ana*  this  demand  mult  operate  on  thofe 
perfons  who  have  the  neceflary  fupplies,  fo  as  to  rjnake 
their  neceflity  for  money  equal  to  the  neceffity  of  the  pui- 
chafer  of  the  fupplies. 

This  will  put  the  contracting  parties  on  a  par  of  equal 
neceflity  on  each  fide,  which  alone  can  ever  produce  an 
equal  bargain,  and  is  the  real,  natural  fource  of  all  trade. 
Filling  the  Treafury  never  fo  full  of  money  by  Loans  or 
any  Qther  way,  will  not  effect  the  purpofe,  unlefs  demand- 
ed of  the  very  perfons  who  have  the  fupplies  in  their  hands, 
for  in  any  other  way,  their  neceflity  for  money  will  not  be 
increafed,  and  of  courfe  they  will  withhold  the  fupplies,  or 
demand  an  unreafonable  price,  when  they  fee  a  great  ne* 
ceffity  on  the  purchafer,  and  none  on  themfelves. 

I  appeal  to  every  perfon  who  deals,  whether  this  is  not 
the  true  fact.  Let  a  perfon  who  is  under  neceflity  of  an 
article,  apply  to  one  who  has  it,  but  is  under  no  neceflity 
to  fell  it,  he  mud  give  any  price  that  is  afked.  Let  a 
man  who  is  under  neceflity  of  felling  an  article,  apply  to 
one  to  purchafe,  who  is  under  no  neceflity  of  buying,  he 
mud  take  what  is  offered.  This  may  be  thought  a  refine- 
ment of  argument,  but  I  appeal  to  every  man,  the  leaft 
or  the  moft  verfed  in  trade,  if  this  is  not  the  univerfal 
principle  of  all  trade,  an4  if  it  k  not  the  univerfal  practice 
of  all  wife  traders,  if  they  are  under  a  neceflity  of  buying 
or  felling,  to  conceal  that  neceflity  as  far  as  they  can,  left 
it  fhould  put  them  under  difadvantage  in  making  their  bar-, 
gain. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  an  increafed  demand 
for  money  is  the  only  thing  which  will  naturally  excite 
great  diligence  and  pams  in  procuring  fuch  articles  as  will 
bring  it ;  therefore,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  only  true 
means  of  reftoring  the  decayed  induftry  of  our  people,  with-, 
out  which  we  (hall  foon  have  no  fupplies  raifed,  and  then 
we  mull  be  deftitute  indeed,  for  no  demand  for  money 
can  produce  fupplies  which  are  not  in  exiftence,  which  tq 
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twe  appears  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  yery  great  atten- 
tion. 

Every  idea  of  a  loan  either  at  home  or  abroach  operates 
dire&ly  againft  thefe  great  principles,  and  dire&ly  tends 
to  increafe  our  diftrefs.* 

I  abhor  and  execrate  every  idea  of  a  foreign  loan  to  pur- 
chafe  neceflaries  produced  among  ourfelves ;  it  may  be  nc- 
ceffary  to  borrow  in  Europe  money  fufficient  to  purchafe 
what  we  mult  export  from  thence,    and  enough  to  make 
former  contracts  punctually  and  honeftly  goodj  but  to  bor- 
row money  in  Europe  to  pay  for  fupplies  produced  here 
among  ourfelves    appears  to  me  the  height  of  abfurdity : 
this  expofes  our  weaknefs  to  all  the  world ;  not  our  weak- 
nefs in  point  of  fupplies  /  not  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  our 
country,  for  that  is  full  of  every  thing  we  want,  clothing 
and  military  ftores  excepted;    but  the  weaknefs  of  our 
counfels  and  adminiftration^  that  our  dome/lie  economy  fhould 
be  fo  bad,   that  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  call  into  public 
ufe  the  very  fupplies  in  which  the  country  abounds,    is 
Jbameful:  fuch  an  imbecility  of  counfels,    I  imagine,    will 
hold  us  up  in  fo  very  contemptible  a  light  in  Europe  as  will 
effectually  deftroy  all  our  credit  there,  and  thereby  put  it 
out  of  our  power  to  dejlrcy  ourfelves  ;  but  if  this  fhould  not 
be  the  cafe,  I  do  not  fee  but  our  independence,  with  all  the 
bleffings  refulting  from  it,  is  in  danger :   for  I  really  fear 
that  fome  among  us  would,    without  concern,   mortgage 
.  file  Thirteen  States  up  to  the  value  of  every  acre  they  con- 
tain, to  any  foreign  power  that  will  trull  us. 

It  is  ae  neceflary  that  we  preferve  ourfelves  independent 
Of  France y  Spain ,  and  Holland \  as  of  England.  It  is  ma- 
nifeft  beyond  any  need  of  proof,  that  the  nation  who  is  in 
debt  to  a  fuperior  power,  cannot  be  free  and  independent, 
hut  is  ever  hable  to  demands  the  mod  infulting  and  incon- 
fiftent  with  freedom  and  fafery. 

But 


*  A  fh&all  loan  hacLheen  negotiated  a  little  before  this  time  in  France 
Md  further  loans  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  propofed,  and  urged 
in  and  out  of  Congrefs  with  great  earneftnefs  and  zeaj.  This  feems  to  have 
»<en  a  period  of  d&refs  and  madnefs. 
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But  if  after  all,  nothing  can  flop  the  career  of  this  fafaf 
mcafure  of  contracting  a  further  foreign  debt,  I  beg,  at 
lead,  that  the  monies  neceflary  be  borrowed  at  home  on 
yearly  intereft,  payable  in  bills  on  Europe,  or  in  hard' 
money  at  home,  and  let  the  delinquent  States  be  charged 
with  this  intereft,  for  if  there  was  no  delinquency,  there 
would  be  no  need  qf  a  loan  :  my  reafons  are, 

i.  If  intereft  of  hard  money  or  bills  mud  be  paid,  t 
think  it  better  that  our  own  people  fliould  have  it  than 
ft  rangers,  that  the  yearly  profits  of  the  loan  fliould  lie 
among  ourfelves,*  and  not  go  out  of  the  country,  never  to 
return. 

2.  It  is  lefs  dangerous  to  contract  a  foreign  debt,  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  yearly  intereft  of  this  loan,  than  for  the  princi- 
pal and  intereft  too. 

3.  This  method  will  have  one  abfurdity  lefs  than  the 
other,  for  if  bills  are  to  iflue  for  the  money  to  be  loaned 
in  Europe  (for  our  neccflities  are  fo  prefEng,  it  is  faid  we 
cannot  wait  till  the  advices  arrive  that  the  loan  is  com- 
pleted) they  muft  be  drawn  on  funds  of  mere  imagination, 
for  not  one  (hilling  of  the  fund  on  which  they  are  to  be 
drawn,  is  yet  procured,  nor  do  we  know  that  the  loan  can 
be  obtained  at  all  j  and  therefore  every  bill  is  liable  to  come 
back  protefted,  to  the  utter  ruin,  and  moft  laughable  con- 
tempt of  the  credit  of  the  States.     And 

4.  The  uncertainty  of  the  payment  of  the  bills  will  cer- 
tainly operate  on  the  fale  of  them.  I  believe  nobody  ex- 
perts they  can  be  fold  at  a  lofs  of  lefs  than  20  or  30  per 
cent.  The  prefent  exchange  of  the  currency  is  40  to  1 1 
but  I  have  not  heard  any  body  propofe  felling  the  bills  at 
more  than  30  for  1. 

5.  The  very  idea  of  drawing  bills  or  loaning  at  a  lofs  o£ 
20,  30,  or  40  per  cent,  appears  to  me  fo  very  ruinous  and 
abfurd,  and  the  fa£fc  ftands  in  fo  glaring  and  ftriking  a 
light,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  form  one  argument  fof 
the  conviction  of  fuch  as  are  willing  to  adopt  either.  The 
gvtat,  furc,  and  only  fupply  of  all  our  wants,  and  remedy 
of  our  diftrefs,  lies  in  taxes.  Juftice  requires  that  this  re* 
medy  ihould  be  effctlually  adopted:  public  burdens  ought 
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ft  retf  in <tu<! I  proportion on  all*  which  can  be  etfe&ed  I A 
no  other  way.*  This  alone  will  create  an  univerfal  demand 
for  our  currency,  and  bring  it  into  fuch  repute,  that  every 
heceflary  article  in  the  country  may  be  readily  purchafed 
With  it ;  this  fettles  and  finifhes  the  matter  as  we  go,  and 
relieves  us  at  once  from  the  anxious  terrors  of  an  urifup-* 
portable  debt,  and  all  future  demands  and  infults  from  any 
power  on  earth. 

Say,  Americans,  if  this  freedom  and  independence,  for 
which  you  have  bled  and  nobly  dared  every  danger,  and 
^or  which  you  have  fet  at  defiance,  and  incurred  the  ven- 
.  geance  of,  the  rriightift  power  on  earth,  is  not  ff ill  worth 
your  moft  capital  attention :  it  avails  little  to  change  our 
tnafters  /  to  have  Hone  is  our  objeft,  which  can  never  be  our 
cafe,  if  we:  are  in  debt  to  foreign  powers. 

III.  I  beg  leave  here  to  propofe  one  thing  more,    viz. 
to  take' off  every  rejlraint  from  our  trade.  Let  every  man  be  at 
liberty  to  get  money  as  fall  as  he  can ;  and  let  the  public 
call  for  it  as  faft  as  the  public  exigence  requires.     Limita- 
tions of  our  trade  have  been  fo  often  tried,  fo  ftrongly  en-* 
forded,  arid  have  fo  confiiantly  failed  of  the  intended  effe&j 
and  have,  in  every  inilance,    produced  fo  much  injuftice 
and  opprefEon  in  our  dealings,  and  excited  fo  many  quar- 
rels>  fo  much  ill-will  and  chagrin  among  our  people,    that 
tKey  have,  in  every  inftance*  after  fome  time  of  moft  per- 
nicious continuance,  been  laid  afide  by  a  kind  of  general 
conferit,  and  even  moft  of  their  advocates  have  been  con- 
vinced of  their  hurtful  tendency*  as  well  as  utter  impra£li«- 
cability. 

As  experiment  is  the  fiireft  proof  of  the  natural  effefts 

of  all  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  and  as  this  proof  of  fadt 

lias  ever  appeared  in  the  ftrongeft,  manner,  againft  the 

practicability  and  fuccefs  of  all  reftraints  of  this  fort,  and 

as  every  feeming,  temporary  advantage  that  has  refulted 

from  them,  has  conftantly  been  followed  by  effe&s  fo  very 

Pernicious  and  alarming,  it  is  Jlrange9    it  is  marvellous  to 

*ne»   that  any  perfon  of  common  difcernment,    who  has 

"^xa  acquainted  with  all  the  aljove-mentioned  trials  and 

I  effects, 
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effect**  (hould  entertain  any  idea  of  the  expediency  of  try* 
ing  any  fuch  method  again.  • 

Not  left  abfurd  (hould  I  conceire  a  number  of  adepts  in 
Barclay's  fyftem  of  ideas,  driving  their  heads  ten  times  go- 
ing againft  a  wall,  and  dill  preparing  to  try  it  again  with 
greater  force  than  before,  becaufe  they  could  not  believe 
there  was  the  fubfance  of  a  wall,  but  an  idea  only  there ; 
equally  in  both  cafes  muft  the  career  of  the  zealots  be  flop- 
ped in  hard  fact,  and  their  fkulls,  if  not  exceeding  thick* 
muft  be  greatly  wounded. 

Liberty  and  property  are  the  mod  tender  interefts  of 
mankind,  any  Vmd  of  abridgment,  redraint,  or  control  of 
thefc  is  ever  fcnfibly  felt  and  borrte  with  impatience ;  and 
the  natural  courfe  of  things  feems  fo  adapted  to  thofe  two 
great  and  favorite  rights,  that  any  violations  of  them  will, 
by  their  mod  natural  operation,  produce  effects  very  unfa- 
lutary,  if  not  fatal.  Indeed,  this  mifchief  may  at  any  time 
be  increafed  till  the  effects  are  tragical.  "Trade,  if  let 
alone,  will  ever  make  its  own  way  bed,  and,  like  an  irre- 
iiftiblc  river,  will  ever  run  fafeft,  do  leaft  mifchief  and 
mod  good,  when  fuffered  to  run  without  obftruclion  in  its 
own  natural  channel. 

IV.  I  humbly  propofe  further,  that  no  private  property 
may  ever  be  taken  for  public  ufe,  againft  the  confent  of  the 
owner,  without  the  mojl  manifeft  necefftty,  and  in  that  cafe, 
not  without  paying  the  full  value.  If  the  public  wants  any 
man's  property,  they  are  certainly  better  able  to  pay  for  it, 
than  an  individual  is  to  lofe  it.  Paying  half  or  any  thing 
lefs  than  the  whole  value,  is  a  fcurvy  and  evafive  way  ot 
robbing  the  owner,  and  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  juftice 
and  dignity  of  a  State.  There  has  been  fo  much  of  this 
iniquity  committed  either  with  or  without  pretext  of  Law, 
that  it  has  been  really  dangerous  for  a  man  to  poflefs  art 
article  of  capital  demand ;  he  has  been  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing the  article  torn  from  him,  not  only  without  due  pay- 
ment,  but  with  infult  and  abufe;  and  this  wicked  and 
fhameful  practice  has  really  difcouraged  many  perfons  of 
great  ability  and  induftry,  from  procuring  articles  of  great 
demand,  kit  they  (hould  be  thereby  fubje&ed  to  the  mor- 
tification 
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tification  of  having  them  torn  away  with  violence  and  dis- 
grace. 

Many  great  neceflaries  have  been  rendered  fcarce  by  thefe 
means,  and  thereby  the  price  has  become  enormous,  and 
the  procurement  difficult.  Inftances  in  flour,  fait,  &c. 
are  mod  notorious  and  obvious.  This  greatly  deftroys  the 
confidence  of  the  holders  of  the  great  neceflaries,  in  the 
officers  of  government,  and  leflens  their  affiduity  and  zeal 
in  procuring  or  bringing  their  goods  to  the  public  (lores. 
The  confequences  of  this  fhameful  iniquity  are  molt  fatal 
in  their  nature,  and  tho'  flow  and  not  immediately  percep- 
tible, yet  moil  certain  in  their  operation,  and  moft  fure  of 
efFetts, 

V.  I  propofe  further  that  there  be  the  greateft  care  and 
attention  in  the  appointment  of  the  men  who  are  to  fill  all 
places  of  public  truft,  and  especially  fuch  as  are  employed 
in  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  public  monies  and 
fupplies.  I  fliould  conceive  the  following  qualifications  fo 
neccffary  as  to  admit  of  no  difpenfation : 

i.  That  the  candidate  for  any  place  of  public  truft  have 
fufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  propofed  for  him.     A  public  officer,  like  St.  Paul's 
bifhop,  ought  to  be  a  workman  that  needs  not  to  be  afham- 
€(J|   But  I  am  fure  any  per/on  needs  to  be  ajhamed>  who  ap- 
pears in  a  public  office  without  underftanding  the  duties  of 
lU  and  therefore  utterly  incapable  of  difcharging  them  pro- 
perly: and  the  perfons  who  appointed  him  ought  to  be  afham- 
ed  of  him  too,  and  he  certainly  will  prove  a  Jhame  to  the 
public-  for  the  public,  #'.  e.  a  kingdom,  a  ftate,  a  country, 
w  a  city,  always  (hine  thro*  the  medium  of  their  public 
Mn;  if  they  mean  to  have  their  weight,  dignity,  charac- 
ter, and  intereft  well  fupported  in  a  treaty,  a  Congrefs,  a 
♦General  Aflembly,  or  a  Court  of  Juftice,    they  mud  ap- 
point fufficient  men  to  reprefent  them  and  a&  for  them ;  i£ 
they  would  have  their  moft  public  and  important  counfels, 
their  laws,    the   adminiftration  of  public  juftice  and   ci- 
vil policy,  or  their  revenue  well  conducled,    they  muft  ap- 
point men  of  knowledge  ane  abilities  fufficient  for  thefe  great 
purpofes,  to  condufk  them  \  thefe  are  all  objects  of  fuch 

magnitude, 


jnagnitude,    fuch  general  importance,    and  pervade  witlt 
fuch  fubtiity  every  iutereft  of  the  comnfunity,    that  they- 
reach  and  deeply  aflfe&  every  individual,  and  prefcribe  the 
degree  of  fccurity,  honpr,  and  peace  which  he  is  to  eiv- 
joy. 

How  mad  and  execrable  then  muft  he  that  ele&or,  o» 
perfon  concerned  in  the  appointment  of  a  public  officer, 
who,  from  motives  of  party,  perfonal  friendfhip,  or  any 
worfe  inducement,  will  give  his  vote  for  a  perfon,  who,  he 
knows,  is  deficient  hi  the  knowledge  and  abilities  requifite 
to  the  proper  difcharge  of  the  office  ?  Let  a  man's  virtue; 
and  integrity  be  never  fo  great,  if  he  wants  knowledge  and 
ability,  he  never  can  (hine,  he  never  can  ferve  with  honor 
or  advantage  in  the  office,  but  muft  be  a  fliame  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  condiments,  and  moil  probably  a  damage,  and 
jnay  be  a  ruin  into  the  bargain.     But 

2.  Knowledge  and  abilities,  tho'  eflentiaj,  are  not  the 
only  requifitqs  in.  a  public  man  j  integrity  and  prudence  ar^ 
alfo  mod  neceflary.  The  true  charafter  of  the  heart  earn 
not  be  certainly  known  indeed,  but  is  belt  judged  of  by  his 
general  deportment  \  therefore  the  chara&er  which  a  man, 
obtains  among  his  neighbours,  and  thofe  who  bed  know 
him,  is  the  fureft  rule  by  which  he  can  be  eltimated,  and 
will  be  mod  likely  to  pre-engage  the  public  confidence  in 
his  favor ;  and  it  is  neceflary,  not  only  that  a  public  rifcn 
(hould  be  upright,  but  alfo  that  he  (hould  be  generally 
efteemed  fo.  The  wife  of  Cafar  ought  not  to  be  fufpe£fc- 
ed ;  therefore  it  muft  be  the  height  of  folly  (to  fay  na 
worfe)  to  appoint  a  man  to  public  ftation,  whofe  private 
Character  for  integrity  and  prudence  is  not  good, 

3.  Sound  judgment  and  rational  difcretion  is  a  mod  eflen- 
tial  part  of  neceflary  character  in  a  public  man,  efpecialiy 
one  who  is  concerned  in  the  public  councils,  or  important 
offices  of  any  fort.  Nothing  can  fcarcely  be  conceived 
more  dangerous  to  the  public,  than  to  have  its  great  ar- 
rangements fubjeft  to  the  influence  of  a  man  of  wild  pro* 
jeclion,  and  extravagant  conceits ;  fuch  a  perfon,  efpecialiy 
if  he  has  a  good  addrefs  and  copious  invention,  is  enough 
to  make  errors  fafier  than  twenty  men  of  the  bed  wifdom 
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.j*aa  mend.  It  is  not  ftrange,  to  find  men,  who  have  great 
£aients  at  difcovering  valuable  mines,  who,  at  the  fame 
time,  have  no  knowledge  in  eflaying  the  ore,  or  making  the 
proper  ufe  of  it.  But  to  come  more  immediately  to  the 
point  in  view, 

4.  In  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  or 
expenditures  of  the  public  monies,  /.  e.  one  through  whofe 
hands  the  public  monies  or  fupplies  are  to  pafs,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary, mod  effentially  neceffary,  that  he  mould  be  a  man 
of  known  indujlry,  economy ,  and  thriftinefs  in  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs.  If  a  man's  regard  to  bis  own  cbaracler,  fortune^ 
end  family,  is  not  a  fufficient  inducement  to  make  him  care- 
Jul,  induflrious,  and  thrifty  in  his  own  affairs,  it  is  not  to 
be  prefumsd,  that  any  regard  he  may  have  to  the  public  can 
piake  him  fo ;  a  man's  own  intereft  always  lies  neareft  his 
heart,  /.  e.  felf-love  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  paflions  and  mo- 
tives. It  was  hardly  ever  known,  that  raifing  a  man  into 
public  office,  mended  his  private  vices,  «biit  they  moft  com- 
monly like  a  pervading  poifon,  get  incorporated  into  the 
department,  in  which  he  officiates,  and  greatly  corrupt 
and  injure  the  administration  of  it. 

Therefore  to  appoint  a  bankrupt,  a  man  of  difftpation, 
idlehefs,  and  prodigality,  to  an  office,  through  which  the 
public  monies  and  fupplies  are  to  pafs,  is  a  fure  way  to  havfe 
them  nvnfled  or  purloined,  in  which  the  riches,  ftrength,  and 
blood  of  the  States  are  exhaufted ;  not  to  anfwer  the  great 
ends  of  goverment,  the  fafety,  fecurity,  and  peace  of  the 
great  whole,  but  to  gratify  the  extravagance,  difftpation,  and 
debauchery  of  an  individual ;  it  would  be  much  better,  if  a 
man  has  fuch  a  friend,  that  muft  be  ferved,  to  give  him  a 
few  thoufands,  to  fpend  in  his  own  way,  than  to  admit 
him  into  the  important  offices  of  revenue,  and  thereby  cor- 
rupt its  courfe  and  ufe. 

Perhaps  fome  errors  of  this  fort  may  have  occafioned  a 
profusion  of  expenfe,  a  neglecT:  and  lofs  of  public  ftores, 
and  a  failure  of  diftribution,  all  which  tend  to  increafe  out 
diftrefs,  and  accelerate  the  decays  of  our  finances;  for  as 
in  private  affairs,  prudence  in  expenfe  is  as  neceffary  to  a 
fortune  as  the  acquirement  of  money,  fo  in  our  public  admi- 
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niftrntion,  I  conceive  economy  in  expenditures,  as  neceflarjr 
a  part  of  financiering,  as  the  acquirement  of  a  revenue:  and 
I  conceive  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  public  admini- 
ftration,  good  government  depends  more  on  the  men  tub* 
admini/ler,  than  on  the  fyftem  or  form  of  the  conltitution, 
the  wifdom  of  the  laws,  or  prudence  of  the  general  orders  \ 
for  let  all  thefe  be  ever  fo  good,  if  the  executive  part  is  not 
committed  to  induftrious,  wife,  and  faithful  men%  there 
irill  be  a  great  failure  of  jujtice,  fecurity9  and  peace* 

VL  I  propofe  a  review  of  all  our  departments,  and  re* 
during  all  unnecejfary  expenditures  in  them,  as  far  as  poflible. 
It  is  better  to  leflen  the  expenfes,  where  it  can  be  done 
•with  fafety,  than  to  increafe  the  revenue  5  the  one  lefTens, 
the  other  increafes  the  public  burden.  I  am  told  there  are 
9000  rations  iflued  daily  in  this  city,  where  there  is  not 
the  leaft  appearance  of  any  military  movements,  except  si 
few  invalids,  and  fick  in  the  hofpital,  angl  the  prifonerSj 
all  which  do  not  amount  to  one  third  of  the  aforefaid  num- 
ber of  rations. 

I  am  told  there  are  pofts  of  commiflioners,  quarter-rpa- 
fters,  purchafers,  &c.  fixed  at  about  10  or  15  miles  difr 
tance  from  each  other  thro*  this  State,  and  fome  fay  thro* 
the  whole  Thirteen  States ;  if  they  were  all  fent  out  of  the 
way,  all  the  fupplies  within  reach  of  dur  market,  would 
come  of  courfe  to  this  city,  and  might  be  all  purchafed 
here  by  one  mar.,  much  cheaper,  and  at  lefs  expenfe,  than 
by  all  thofe  pofts ;  fpreading  them  about  thro*  the  country 
anfwers  the  fame  end,  as  if  a  private  man  fhould  fend  2 
fcrvant  ten  miles  out  of  town  to  buy  his  marketing  j  he  muft 
iolicit  more,  pay  a  higher  price,  and  have  a  worfe  choice 
than  if  he  ftayed  at  home,  and  bought  in  market.  But  I  can- 
not pretend  to  go  into  the  minutiae  of  thefe  matters;  I  can 
only  obferve,  that  people  out  of  doors  cannot  at  all  conceive 
the  reafon  or  ufe  of  thefe  multiplied  officers  of  fo  many  dif- 
ferent names,  that  one  has  need  of  a.  dictionary  to  under- 
ftand  them  \  I  am  apt  to  wifh  they  were  all  ftruck  off  the  lift, 
by  one  dafh  of  the  pen,  at  leaft  that  their  rations  and 
clothing  might  be  flopped,  and  fent  to  camp  for  the  ufe  of 
our  foldiers  in  real  fervice.  - 

I  would 


.  t  would  add  to  my  wifli  alfo,  that  their  horfes  foighf  to 
taken  away  from  them,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  pa- 
rade it  thro'  the  country  on  horfeback,  or  in  carriages,  as 
{hey  now  do  with  a  gaiety  of  drefs,  importance  of  air* 
&nd  grandeur  of  equipage,  very  chagrining  to  the  impover- 
ished inhabitants  who  maintain  them :  I  conceive  this  me-* 
thod  would  fupply  our  camp  very  comfortably  for  feveral 
months,  till  our  finances  might  be  recruited  by  the  nume- 
rous taxes  which  are  coming  in,  and  in  this  way  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  Loans  might  be  prevented,  or  at  leaft  lefletted. 

If  it  fliould  not  be  thought  expedient  to  fend  their  wines 
to  camp,  as  I  do  not  know  that  an  abundance  of  liquors 
do  foldiers  or  any  body  elfe  any  good,  I  propofe  to  fend 
them  to  vendue,  as  they  have  much  engrofled  that  article 
of  late, ,  it  is  become  very  fcarce  and  dear,  and  would  pro- 
bably bring  a  great  price,-  and  the  proceeds  of  them  might 
be  a  feafonaUe 'fupply  to  the  Continental  Treafury,  and 
further  lcffen  the  neceffity  of  loaning. 

In  fine,  my  great  objecl:  is  to  get  our  revenue  fixed  on  a 
fure  and  fufficient  foundation,  and  our  expenditures  reduced 
nvithin  the  bounds  of  ufey  necejfary  to  the  fafety  and  benefit  of  the 
oommunity*  In  this  cafe  our  people  will  all  be  willing  to 
contribute  the  aids  neceffary;  for  the  intentions  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  are  ever  upright,  and  it  is  rare  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  with  them  in  this  rcfpecl:,  when  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  public  monies  are  all  prudently  expended  for 
neceffary  ufes. 

I  further  conceive  that  taxes  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  not 
only  to  fupply  the  public  treafury,  but  to  reduce  our  money 
to  a  fixed  ftandard,  and  reftore  it  to  its  natural  and  necef- 
rfary  ufe,  which  no  other  method  of  fupplying  the  treafury 
can  do,  and  which  yet  muft  be  done,  in  order  to  deliver  us 
from  the  moft  dreadful  calamity  of  a  fluctuating  currency. 
This  I  confider  as  of  the  moft  weighty  importance,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  fo  critical,  difficult,  and  intricate  a  na- 
ture, that  it  will  require  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  means 
of  it,  and  the  higheft  prudence  and  care  to  watch  their 
operations,  and  add  to  or  diminifc  their  force  as  occafion 
may  require. 

For 
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Far  if  the  money  ffiould  appreciate,  it  will,  <yref  *n<f 
above  all  private  wrong,  increafe  the  national  debt.  An 
appreciation  of  only  10  per  cent,  which  may  be  done  al* 
mod  imperceptibly,  will  add  20,000,000  to  that  debty 
which  mud  be  paid,  not  in  fhadows,  but  by  the  hard  la* 
bor  of  our  people.  Such  is  the  fubtile  nature  and  impercep* 
title  operation  of  this  mighty  error,  that  no  degree  of  attenti- 
on to  it  can  be  deemed  unneceflary.  To  mend  this,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  great  work  before  us,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  ejfi 

I  am  but  little  concerned  or  alarmed  at  the  prefent  pinch* 
of  the  treafuryl  Our  refources  arc  too.  great  te  permit 
fuch  a  temporary,  fuch  a  momentary  diftfefs  to  be  fatal  \ 
a  proper  reduction  of  our  expenditures,  or  a  (mall  anticipa* 
tion  of  our  revenue  in  any  way,  will  remedy  it.  If  the1 
great  fprings  of  our  revenue  can  be  put  in  motion,  we  may 
be  eafily  faved,  otherwife  we  muft  perifh. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  add,  that  the  attention  of  Congrcfg, 
however  fufficient,  if  it  were  not  unavoidably  drawn  off  by 
an  infinity  of  other  objects  that  conftantly  crowd  upon 
them,  is  not  and  cannot  be  practicable  in  a  degree  ade- 
quate, to  this  great  object.  Nor  indeed  do  I  think  that  any 
board  of  numbers  or  aggregate  body  would  be  likely  to  fc<rm> 
a  fyftem  fo  exact,  and  beftow  an  attention  fo  accurate  and? 
uniform  as  would  be  neceflary  in  this  cafe.  I  conceive1  if. 
muft  be  the  work  of  one  mind,  which  ever  could  invefti* 
gate  and  fuperintend  matters  of  an  abftrufe  nature  and:  cri* 
tical  movements  better  alone  than  with  company;  and*1 
therefore, 

VII.  *  I  propofe,  that  a  financier  or  comptroller  of  fi+ 
nances,  be  appointed,  whofe  fole  object  and  bufinefs  fhould 
be  to  fuperintend  the  finances,  u  e\  the  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  States,  the  itate  of  the  currency,  and  all  the 
funds  in  whicli  we  are  concerned,  and  in  ihort,  our  whole 
refources  and  expenditures ;  and  keep  the  one  well  in  balance 

with 

*  I  believe  this  was  the  firft  propofal  rm.de  in  America,  tor  the  appoint- 
ment of  fuch  an  officer;  I  was  fo  much  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
fuch  an  appointment,  that  I  repeated  the  propofal  in  fcveral  fubfequent 
T'uhiicari«>:i3,  and  about  a  year  after  this,  at  the  particular  defire  of  fome 
iricmiKTa  of  Congrtk,  publiihcd  an  effay  on  the  nature,  authority,  and  ufes- 
<*i  thio  uPQce. 
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With  th6  other,  till  under  the  authority  of  Congrefs,  and 
in  every  thing  fubjeQ:  to  their  control.  The  Gongrefs 
Would  then  have  the  fubjeft  examined  and  formed  to  their 
hand,  and  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 'than  oorreft  and 
approve  it. 

If  a  man  adequate  to  this  bufincfs  could  be  found,  I  con- 
ceive his  appointment  would  be  of  the  higheft  utility  to  the 
States,  as  we  may  eafily  cohceive  only  by  imagining  the  be- 
nefits which  might  have  refultcd  from  fuch  an  appoint- 
ment, had  fuch  art  one  been  made  five  y£ars  ago. 

However,  I  do  but  propofe  this  with  the  fame  fimplici* 
ty  of  mind  as  I  exprefs  my  other  thoughts  \  if  it  is  not  ap- 
proved, it  may  be  eafily  rejedted,  with  any  other  of  my  pro* 
pofitions,  and  I  have  only  to  defire  this  one  favor  of  my 
indulgent  reader,  that  if  he  does  not  like  this,  or  any  other 
fart  of  my  Efiays,  that  he  would  lay  them  by,  and  read 
them  again  a  year  or  two  hence,  after  which  he  has  my 
leave  to  do  what  he  pjeafes  with  them. 

Time  is  xhcfureft  expofitor  and  bejl  judge  of  all  plans  and 
fpeculations  of  this  fort ;  the  vain  and  vicious  will  either 
Vanijb  or  ftand  condemned  before  him;  the  ufeful  and  good 
only  can  be  approved  and  pre/erved  by  him :  and  while  I 
•  inake  this  appeal,  every  body  will  allow  that  I  refer  myfelf 
to  a  mod  equitable  and  reafonable  arbiter,  and  I  hope  all 
*hy  readers  will  candidly  wait  this  decifion  with  me,  with- 
out cenfuring  too  bitterly  Sentiments  on  which  time  has  not 
Jet  decided. 

— ^ifod  optanti  Divutn  promittere  nemo, 

Attderet)  Volvenda  Dies  en  attulit  ultroi Virgin 
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Free  Trade  and  Finance. 

Firjl  publijhed  in  Philadelphia^  February  io,  1 7  So. 


THE  fyftenrof  taxation  equal  to  the  public  expendi- 
tures, adopted  and  recommended  by  Congrefs,*  h 
grounded  on  the  moil  folid  and  demonftrable  principles, 
and,  if  there  is  no  error  or  defeft  in  the  execution  of  it, 
cannot  fail  of  producing  the  two  great  ends  expe&ed  from 
it,  viz.  Supplying  the r  expenfes  of  the  States,  and  reducing  our 
currency  to  a  fixed  and  permanent  value.  Thefe  two  efie&s 
will  be  produced  by  the  natural  operation  of  this  fyftem, 
without  any  force  or  extraneous  helps* 

Yet 


*  The  firft  recommendation  of  Congrefs  to  the  States  to  ra\fe  money  oy  a 
tax  (which  I  recolleA)  was  oh  Jan.  14,  1777 ;  but  this  was  done  in  fo  **- 
definite  a  manner,  without  any  Jams  or  quota*  fpecjfied,  that  little  or  nothing 
came  of  it. 

fn  Nov.  az,  1777,  Congrefs  recommended  to  the  States  to  raife  5,000,060 
of  dollars  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1778,  in  quarterly  payments,  imtb  the 
quotas  of  each  State  annexed,  &c.  but  this  had  little  effe& ;  fmaU  funis  were 
raifed  and  paid  by  feme  of  the  States ,  within  the  year  1778 ;  others  made 
fomc  remittances  long  afterwards,  when  the  money  was  20  for  I,  or  more, 
&c.  but  great  part  was  never  paid  at  all.  — la  the  addrefs  of  Congrefo 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  May  8,  1778,  is  this  expreflion : 
*  What  are  the  reafons  that  your  money  h  depreciated?  Becaufe  no  taxes  have 
**  keen  itnpofeq\  to  carry  on  the  war." 

Jan.  *,,I779,  Congrefs  refolved;  that  the  States  be  called  on  for  their 
quotas  of  1^,000,000  of  dtfor*,  to  be  raifed,  by  taxes  for  the  year  I779» 

and 
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Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  here  with  care  and  concern,  that 
when  thefe  great  and  fteady  principles  come  to  operate  on 
the  prefent  diftrafted  ftate  of  our  currency  and  finances, 
very  fad  and  perhaps  fatal  effetls  will  be  produced,  and  in-> 
finite  injuftice  done,  even  by  this  forcible  remedy,  the/ 
the  mofl  falutary  and  only  effe&ual  one,  if  fome  care  is 
not  taken  to  direel  its  force  and  limit  its  firft  effe&s.  The 
appreciation  of  our  currency  is  among  the  firft  of  thefe  ill 
confequences  which  I  fear,  and  would  guard  againft.  The 
evils  of  this  I  have  confidered  in  my  Second  Effay ;  but  as 
what  I  there  urged  either  has  not  been  underftood  or  regain- 
ed, J  think  it  neceflary  here  to  refume  the  fubjeft,  which  cer- 
tainly merits  the  higheft  attention  of  every  American. 

The  value  of  Continental  money  is  what  it  is  now  worth 
to  the  pofleflbr.  The  prefent  exchange  of  Continental  money 

is 


and  of  6,000,000  of  dollars  to  be  raifed  annually  for  1 8  years,    commencing 
with  the  year  1780 ;  as  a  fund  for  linking  loans  and  emijftont,  faying  inter- 

May  41,  1779,  Congrefs  refolved,  that  the  States  flibuld  be  called  on  for 
their  quotas  of  the  further  fum  of  45,000^000  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  into 
She  Continental  Treafury  before  the  ift  of  Jan,  1780. 

Oil.  6,  1779,  they  further  refolved,  that  the  States  be  called  on  to  raife  • 
■their  refpe&ive  quotas  of  15,000,000  of  dollars,  monthly ;    to  be  paid  into 
•the  Continental  Treafury  on  the  ift  day  of  Feb.  1780,  and  on  the  I  ft  day 
«&yjof  each  following  month  up  to  08.  I  ft,  jnclufive;   i.  e.    15,000,000  of 
dollars  per  month  for  9  months  fucceflively,  beginning  with  Feb.  1 7  80. 

This  provifion  for  the  year  1780,  if  continued  thro*  the  year,  would  have 
amounted  to  180,000,000  of  dollars;  to  which  if  we  add,  the' annual 
^poo,ooo  for  that  year,  it  would  raife  the  fum  to  186,000,000  of  dollars; 
"which,  had  it  been  rigidly  and  effeclually  collc&ed  (as  might  be  expected ;  for 
*very  body  by  this  time,  both  in  and  out  of  Congrefs,  feemed  pretty  much  in  ear- 
*iefi  for  effeclual  taxes)  I  fay,  had  this  fum  l)een  rigidly  collecled,  it  would 
<loubtlefs  have  produced  a  very  deflrucJive  and  very  ufetefs  appreciation  of  the 
currency,  which  it  was  my  object  in  this  Eflay  to  prevent  and  avoid. 

For,  by  fixing  the  money  at  40  for  1  (which  was  the  true  exchange  at  that 
time)  and  directing  the  taxes  to  be  paid  either  in  hard  money  or  Continental  bills  at 
jbat  exchange, h  would  be  manifeftly  impoffible  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  Continent- 
al money  above  or  below  that  exchange,  let  the  demand  for  it  be  increafed 'ever 
fo  much.  A  want  of  demand  might  have  reduced  the  value  of  the  Conti- 
nental money  (as  was  afterwards  in  fact  the  cafe)  but  an  increafe  of  demand 
never  could  raife  the  value  of  it  above  that  exchange. 

Nor  could  fuch  a  regulation  be  opprejfive  or  burdenfome  to  the  States,  as 
hard  money  was  at  that  time  extremely  plenty ;  which  was  occafioned  by 
large  fums  by  various  means  coming  from  the  Englijh  army  at  New-Tori,  and 
fpreading  thro'  the  States ;  alfo  by  large  fums  remitted  by  France  to  tbeii  ar- 
my and  navy  then  here ;  alfo  by  large  importations  of  hard  money  from  the 
tfavannab  and  other  places  abroad ;  fo  that  hard  money  was  never  more 
plenty  or  more  eafily  collected  than  at  that  time. 
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id  to  hard  money  at  the  rate  of  about  40  to  1,  tho'  it  is  ve- 
ry fluctuating  j  at  this  exchange  of  40  to  1,  which  is  very 
near  the  truth,  and  for  which  I  appeal  to  the  *  merchants* 
and  goldfoiiths*  books,  I  fay,  at  this  exchange,  our  debt  of  , 
continental  money,  u  e.  all  the  continental  money  in  cir* 
culation,  is  worth  5,000,000  cf  dollars  in  hard  money*  Jor 
the  reader  need  not  be  told  that  that  value  is  found  by  di* 
viding  the  whole  fum  of  our  currency,  viz.  200,000,000 
of  dollars,  by  the  exchange,  viz.  40,  which  will  make  a. 
quotient  of  5,000,000  of  dollars  of  hard  money. 

If  this  exchange  is  reduced,  fay  to  20  for  1,  it  will  in* 
creafc  this  public  debt  to  10,000,000  of  hard  dollars. 
Therefore,  it  follows,  that  every  appreciation  of  the  money 
{ncrenfes  the  public  debt,  and  to  an  amazing  degree,  by 
movements,  indeed  almoft  imperceptible,  yet  certain,  and 
to  an  amount  almoft  beyond  belief,  for  if  the  exchange 
fhould  fall  to  10  for  1,  the  debt  would  rife  to  20,000,000  \ 
an  exchange  of  5  to  1  would  raife  the  debt  to  40,000,000 
of  hard  dollars,  and  fo  on  till  the  debt  would  rife  to 
200,000,000  of  hard  dollars,  and  all  this  without  the  leqfi 
benefit  to  the  public,  but  in  every  view  to  its  detriment.  For, 
over  and  above  the  va,ft  increafe  of  taxes  necefiary  to  pay 
this  increafed  debt,  many  other  evils  ftill  worfe  than  -the 
tax  would  follow,  to  which  J  mud  beg  the  reader's  moft 
ferious  attention  ;  for  however  out  of  fight  and  diftant*  it 
may  appear,  the  mifchief  is  infinite,  and  mult  be  fatal,  if 
not  prevented. 

I .  This  appreciation  will  raife  the  value  of  the  money  in 
the  chcjls  of  the  poffeffors,  in  proportion  as  it  increafts  the  public 
debt.  This  will  raife  the  great  money-holders  into  nabobs,  fo 
rich  there  will  be  no  living  with  them,  They  have  alrea- 
dy, it  is  generally  thought,  much  more  than  their  fhare, 
Men  of  overgrown  riches,  efpecially  of  fudden  acquirement* 
are  dangerous  to  any  community.  They  are  not  generally 
people  of  the  befl  refinement  of  manners  or  wifejl  difcretion, 
and  therefore,  their  influence  in  the  community  (which 
will  ever  be,  ceteris  paribus,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth) 
will  be  dangerous ;  but  were  they  all  the  befl:  of  men,  fuch 
amazing  and  fudden  acq^uifitions  oi  wealth  would  be  enough 
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to  fpqil  them.  We  find,  by  long  and  various  experience, 
that  human  nature  cannot  bear,  without  corruption,  fuch 
fudden  leaps  into  the  heights  of  greatnefs,  profperity, 
wealth,  and  influence. 

2.  This  fame  caufe  will  induce  all  men  to  hoard  their  money , 
when  they  Jind  it  grows  better  and  better  daily  in  their  cbefts. 
Money  will  foon  become  fo  fcarce,  as  not  to  be  obtained 
without  great  difficulty,  and  this  will  increafe  the  value  or 
appreciation  of  it ;  for  the  value  of  money  will  ever  be  in 
proportion  to  its  fcarcity  and  demand.  Thus  every  ftage 
of  this  mifchief  wijl  tend  to  increafe  the  evil,  and  le^d  on 
to  further  ftages  of  the  fame  calamity  and  diftrefs.  This 
is  obvious  to  every  one. 

3.  This  fame  caufe  will  ruin  our  trade  and  manufactures  9 
for  the  rife  of  money  in  the  defk  will  be  more  profitable 
jhan  any  trade  or  branch  of  manufa&ure.  This  will  ruin 
all  induftry ;  for  the  rich  will  not  go  into  bufinefs,  and  the 
poor  will  not  find  employers,  and  this  will  produce  fcarcity 
of  all  goods,  both  home  produced  and  imported,  and  of 
courfe  general  diftrefs  and  want  muft  follow, 

4.  This  fame  appreciation  will  increafe  the  public  debt,  and 
confequently  will  increafe  the  taxes  by  which  it  mujl  be  paid, 
find  that  in  proportion  to  the  value  or  amount  of  the  apprecia- 
tion.   The  appreciation  of  money  is  like  an  account  in  a 
merchant's  book  5  there  muft  be  a  debtor  and  creditor  to  it. 
It  is  not  poffible  that  one  (hilling  fhould  be  gained  by  one 
|>erfon  in  this  way,  which  is  not  lojl  by  fomebody.     If  yoti 
make  the  money  more  valuable  in  my  pocket,    it  will  cod 
the  public  more  to  redeem  it ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was  to 
be  appreciated  up  to  its  original  value,    every  man's  tax 
muft  be  multiplied  by  the  prefent  exchange,    #,  e.    made 
about  40  times  greater  than  it  need  be,  to  redeem  all  the 
x*oney  at  the  prefent  value  \  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
thofe  who  think  the  .prefent  taxes  are  not  more  than  the 
fortieth  part  of  what  they  fhould  be,  will  be  zealous  pro- 
moters of  the  fcheme  of  appreciation. 

5.  This  fame  thing  will  increafe  every  private  debt.     For 
nothing  is  plainer  than  this,  viz.  if  the  money  is  more  va- 
luable at  the  time  of  payment  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
,    .  contra&j 
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contract,  the  debt  is  thereby  increased,  /.  e.  it  will  take  more 
hard  money,  or  more  wheat  to  pay  the  debt,  than  would 
have  paid  it  at  the  time  of  contract.  This  brings  on  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  many  poor  people,  who  cannot  avoid  Be- 
ing more  or  lefs  in  debt  for  rent  or  fome  other  neceflary 
thing.  It  is  hard  enough  for  them  to  pay  their  debts  at 
their  juft  value ;  but  when  the  fum  comes  to  be  increafed, 
perhaps  doubled  or  trebled  in  a  few  months,  the  payment 
becomes  either  extremely  difficult  or  impoffible.  This 
might  at  firft  pleafe  the  rich  pretty  well,  but  they  would 
find  their  miftake,  for  they  would  be  obliged  foon  to  ac- 
cept a  notice  of  bankruptcy,  inftead  of  payment  from 
their  debtors. 

6.  The  great  cry  for  appreciation  is,  that  th6fe  who  have 
fuffered  by  depreciation  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
penfation  by  the  appreciation  of  the  currency ;  but  this  is 
nugatory,  and  will  prove  in  the  end  a  perfect  deception* 
For  not  one  tenth  part,  perhaps  not  an  hundredth  part  of  the 
money,  luhen  it  jhall  appreciate,  will  he  found  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  have  fuffered  by  the  depreciation.  It  will  be  no  ad- 
equate remedy  to  any  of  them,  but  will  be  an  increafe  of 
diftrefs  and  injury  to'far  the  greateft  part  of  them, 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  fuffered  by  the  depreciation, 
but  by  the  chance  ef  the  times  have  jyeen  able  to  make  it 
up  fame  other  way,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  hoard  up  fufficient 
fum&  of  money  to  take  advantage  of  the  appreciation, 
thofe,  I  fay,  are  not  the  great  objefts  of  my  concern ;  but 
the  helplefs  widow,  the  fatherlefs  infant,  and  a  thoufand 
others,  who  have  been  obliged,  thro'  the  deficiency  of  their 
intereft,  to  fpend  on  the  principal,  till  it  is  all  or  moftly 
gone,  thofe,  I  fay,  are  the  great  objecls  of  pity ;  their  cries 
for  jujlice  and  cornpenfation  ought  to  be  heard  ;  the  appreci- 
ation does  them  no  good,  for  they  have  not  cafli  on  which 
it  can  operate ;  for  nobody  can  take  any  benefit  of  the  ap- 
preciation, but  fuch  as  have  more  cam  on  hand  than  all 
their  taxes  will  amount  to;  but  the  aforefaid  widows,  &c. 
are  by  the  appreciation  plunged  into  an  increafed  diftrefs 
and  injury  \  for  if  they  have  an  acre  of  land,  or  a  horfe  or 
ctow  left,  they  mufl;  be  loaded  with  a  vaft  increafe  6f  taxes, 
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ik  order  to  appreciate  the  money  which  they  have  hfi,  an<I 
which  now  lies  hoarded  in  the  coffers  of  their  rich  neigh* . 
hours j  who  have  gotten  it  from  them. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  appears  that  many  peo- 
ple may  imagine  that  they  fhall  receive  an  advantage  from 
tne  appreciation,  and  therefore  cry  loudly  for  it,  who  will* 
in  the  end,  be  greatly  hurt  by  it.  It  feems  they  afk  they 
\  know  not  whaty  like  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children,  who, 
in  the  ardency  of  maternal  affe&ion,  petitioned  our  Savi- 
our that  her  two  fons  might  fit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand* 
and  the  other  on  his  left,  not  confidering  that  the  purport 
of  her  petition  was,  that  one  of  her  fons  might  be  faved 
and  the  other  damned. 

7.  The  appreciation  of  the  Continental  bills  will  continue 
thro*  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  all  the  mi/chiefs  of  a  fiucluating 
currency.  9  This  deftroys  or  varies  the  fiandard  or  common 
tneafure  of  value  of  all  things  bought  or  fold ;  renders  all 
money-contrails  and  debts  uncertain ;  corrupts  the  equity  and 
akers  the  force  of  our  laws,  by  varying  the  fines,  forfeitures^ 
and  fees  limited  by  them ;  and  in  fhort,  throws  both  the/ 
private  man  in  his  dealings,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench,  into 
fuch  perplexity  and  confufion,  that  neither  can  have  due 
knowledge  of  right,  even  when  they  may  be  difpofed  to  do 
it,  whiMl  the  wicked  have  the  greateft  latitude  in  which 
they  may  pra&ife  fbotkitig  wrongs,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
the  fun,  and  with  impunity*  This  fufpends  the  rewards  of 
virtue  and  the  punifhment  of  vice,  corrupts  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  end  produces  every  evil  work.  Surely 
"this  picture  is  dreary. 

8.  From  all  thefe  mi/chiefs  no  one  benefit  can  arife  to  the 
jpublic*     Every  advantage  of  the  appreciation  goes  to  the 

vich  men  who  have  got  the  money  hoarded,  and  to  them 
+alone.  Why  then  all  this  more  than  Herculean  labor  of  ap- 
preciating the  money  ?  why  all  thefe  rifks  and  public  dan- 
gers ?  why  all  this  multiplied  burden  and  diftrefs  on  our 
people?  The  ufes  of  the  currency  are. to  every  purpofe  as 
great  to  the  public,  if  fixed  at  the  prefent  value,  at  two 
pence  or  three  pence  the  dollar,  29  at  any  other  value  that 
tan  be  named. 
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9.  T/v  appreciation^  of  the  currency  will  dejlroy  the  equity  if 
the  taxation  itfelf,  according  to  the  known  and  received 
principles  of  it,  viz.  that  aJl  eftates  ought  to  be  tatfed  in 
pfoportion  to  their  value,  in  fuch  manner  that  every  man's 
eftate,  after  the  tax  is  paid,  (hall  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  his  neighbour's  as  before,  1.  e.  fo  that  no  man  fhould  he 
enriched  or  impoverifhed  by  the  tax  more  than  his  neigh* 
bour* 

But  if  the  money  is  appreciated,  the  tax  will  have  a  very 
different  effeft,  as  will  be  obvious  at  firft  fight,  only  by 
viewing  its  operation  in  one  very  familiar  inftance,  viz* 
Suppofe  two  brothers  have  each  a  plantation  of  equal  va< 
lue,  fay  worth  1000/.  hard  money  each,  and  one  of  them 
fells  his  plantation  for  1000/.  hard  money,  and  change* 
that  money  into  40,000/.  continental  money,  and  the  ta* 
comes  on  3  and  we  will  further  fuppofe  they  are  both  taxed 
according  to  the  value  of  their  eltates,  u  e.  equally,  and 
that  the  tax  neceffary  to  appreciate  the  money  be  20  ptt 
cent,  on  the  whole  value  3  it  appears  then  plain  that  the 
tax  of  the  one,  who  keeps  his  plantation,  will  be  200/i 
hard  money,  and  the  tax'  of  the  other,  who  ha9  40,000/* 
continental  money,  will  be  8000/.  of  that  money 3  confe* 
qucntly,  the  firfl  will  have  a  clear  eftate  left  of  800/.  hard 
money  value,  but  the  other  will  have  an  eftate  worth  3  2,000/i 
hard  money,  for  by  the  fuppofition  all  the  money  he  has 
left  will  be  appreciated  up  to  its  original  value,  u  e.  to  thef 
value  of  hard  money,  and  will  be  worth  40  times  as  much 
as  his  brother's  eftate.  But  if  all  thefe  arguments  do  not 
convince,  I  have  one  more,  which,  I  think,  muft  do  fof 
the  hardicft  opponent ;  it  is  this : — 

10.  The  fcheme  of  appreciation  will  dejtrty  itfelf  $  it  is  in 
its  nature  impraclicable,  and  its  own  operation  'Will  'work  it$ 
deftrutlhn.  For  the  appreciation  of  the  currency  will  in* 
cieafe  the  taxes  and  public  burdens  to  fuch  an  enormous  and 
infuppcrtable  amount,  that  the  people  neither  can,  or  will,  of 
ought  to  bear  them.  When  they  come  to  be  told  that  all 
their  taxes  arc  not  at  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but 
arc  for  no  other  purpofc  than  to  increafe  the^ value  of  the 
n:o:iey  Hoarded  by  their  rich  neighbours  (and  they  certainly 

will 
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«#///  ^«//  /to  w/^  they  will  join  in  one  general  cry  againtl 
the  opprerfion,  with  one  voice  damn  the  taxes,  and  fwear 
they  will  not  pay  them. 

Then  the  mighty  bubble  will  fink  into  nothing,  and  with 
it  will  go  all  our  revenue,  public  faith,  defence,  honor,  and 
political  exiftence. 

Very  many  things  more  might  be  added  on  this  fertile 
fubject ; '  but  if  what  I  have  faid  in  my  Second  Efiay  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  what  I  have  repeated  and  added  here,  is 
not  fufficient  for  convi&ion,  it  is  vain  and  ufelefs  in  my 
Opinion  to  add  more,  and  (hall  only  here  beg  my  reader's 
patience  and  attention  a  moment  to  an  affair  of  my  own. 

I  do  here,  as  an  individual,  enter  my  proteft  moft  folemn- 
ly  agaihft  this  moft  fatal,  ufelefs,  and  chimerical  fcheme  of 
appreciating  the  currency,  and  am  determined  to  leave  a 
copy  of  my  Eflays  with  my  children,  that  my  pofterity  may 
know  that  in  1780  there  was,  at  ieaft,  one  citizen  of  Phi- 
ladelphia who  was  not  totally  diftra£ted,  and  that  they  may 
have  the  honor  and  confolation  of  being  defcended  from  a 
man,  who  was  able  to  keep  in  hh  fenfes  in  times  of  the 
greateft  infatuation* 

But  all  this  notwithftanding,  and  altho'  appearances  arc 
ftrong  againft  me,  I  will  ftill  hope  that  there  yet  is  a  judi- 
cious majority  on  my  fide,  who  are  thoroughly  fick  of  all 
vificnary  projecls,   and  wifh  to  adopt  the  fubflantial  and  Jure 
remedies  which  ftill  remain  in  our  power.     With  fuch  as 
*hefe  I  will  moft  cheerfully  join  in  company,  and  fit  down 
^rth  them  with  great  pleafure,  and  unite  in  farther  confu- 
tation on  the  important  fubjecl,  begging  this  favor  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  reft,  who  do  not  like  our  employment, 
™t  they  would  not  come  into  the  room  to  interrupt  us; 
and  this  they  cannot  think  a  hardfhip,  as  they  certainly  can 
*"e  nothing  by  it,  for  I  really  have  not  one  word  more  to 
%  to  them. 

If  it  is  granted  that  the  currency  ought  not  to  be  appre- 
ciated up  to  its  original  value,  /  cannot  fee  ajbadow  of  rea- 
lm nvhy  it  Jhould  be  appreciated  at  all,  and  not* be  fixed  at  its 
prefent  value.  The  truth  is  always  better  than  any  thing  near 
tf)  altho*  ever  fo  near.\  Every  (hilling  that  it  may  be  appre* 
L  dated 
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ciatcd  is  added  to  the  public  debt,  for  which  the  public 
receives  not  the  leajl  advantage ■,  but  all  the  profit  goes  to 
the  great  hoarders  of  our  currency ;  for  thofe  who  have  no 
more  on  hand  than  juft  the  amount  of  their  whole  tax  get 
nothing  by  it.  There  remain  then  but  two  things  to  be 
confidered:  ift.  What  the  prefent  exchange  of  the  currency 
is;  and  2dly.  How  tc  fix  it  to  that  exchange  or  value. 

I.  As  to  the  firfl  of  thefe  there  is  a  difficulty,  principally 
arifing  from  this,  viz.  that  the  exchange  is  not  the  fame  in 
all  the  States,  but  different  in  the  different  States,  and  this 
difference  is  not  fixed  in  the  different  States,  but  fometimes 
varies  in  the  fcvcral  parts  of  the  fame  State.    IJut  it  is  here 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  exchange  of  the  feveral  parts  o£ 
the  State  differs  very  little  from  that  which  prevails  in  tke 
great  capitals  nearcft  to  them,  and    what  little  variatior* 
there  is,  molt  generally  appears  to  lie    in  this>  viz.  tha^4*- 
the  exchange  rifes  firfi  in  the  great  capitals,  and  the  oif^ 
towns,  of  lefs  trade,  follow  pretty  quickly  after  triem ;  fc^- 
that  the  exchange  of  each  State  may  be  pretty  fafely  taker*-- ■ 
from  that  of  its  capital,  or  the  great  capital  to  which  it  i^^ 
moft  contiguous. 

The  rule  by  which  I  find  the  true  exchange  at  any  given^ 
time  is,  to  take  the  exchange  which  prevailed  at  the  gfven~-£ 
time  in  each  State,  and  add  them  all  together  and  divide  the  — 
fum  by  13,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  exchange  or 
value  of  the  currency.     For  inftance,  by  the  bed  advice  I 
can   collect,  the  exchange  lafit   Chrijlmas,  or  December  2$, 
17 79,  was,  in  the  four  New-England  States,  New-Tort, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  i.  e.  in  eight  States, 
at  35  for    1,  and  in  New-Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and   Virginia,  u  e.  in  five  States,  at  40  fdt   I, 
their  fums  will  ftand  thus, — 

8  into  35  is     -     -    -     280 
And  5  into  40  is     -     -     -    ,200 


Sum,  480 
which  fum.  divided  by  13  gives  a  quotient  of  36 -{f  or  37 
nearly,  which  I  fuppoie  to  be  the  true  mean  exchange  or 

averaged 
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averaged  value  of  the  currency,  through  all  the  Thirteen 
States,  at  that  time. 

The  prefent  exchange  in  this  city  is  45  to  1,  and  the  ex- 
change was  rifing  both  to  the  eaftward  and  fouthward  when 
the  laft  advices  came  away,  fo  that  I  fuppofe  the  prefent 
mean  exchange  may  fafely  and  truly  be  fixed  at  40  for  i, 
but  our  future  advices  will  foon  determine  this  beyond  all 
doubt.  This  is  throwing  afide  all  theory  and  fpeculation* 
and  grounding  my  computation  entirely  on  fa£t,  and  is  a 
method  which  I  expeft  will  be  allowed  to  be  fair,  true, 
and  unexceptionable;  and  at  this  value  I  propefe  that  the  cur- 
rency Jbould  be  fixed  at  prefent l,  and  be  finally  redeemed  at  the 
fame.     Both  thefe  I  conceive  very  juft  and  pra&icahle. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  juftice  in  taxing  the  public 
to  appreciate  any  man's  money  in  his  cheft  beyond  the  pre- 
fent value.  This  would  be  burdening  the  pablic,  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals  of  monied  men;  for 
I  before  obferved  that  no  perfon  could  take  benefit  of  fuch 
an  appreciation,  but  fuch  as  have  more  money  on  hand 
than  all  their  taxes  for  redeeming  the  whole  currency  will 
amount  to ;  and  thofe  few  among  us  who  have  fuch  a  fur- 
plus  of  money  are  the  men  who  have  the  ieaft  occafion  of 
affiftance  from  the  public,  and  in  general  have  the  lead 
right  to  expert  or  even  to  wifh  it.  For  a  further  confidc- 
ratiorr  of  this  I  refer  back  to  all  the  reafons  I  have  given 
againft  an  appreciation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  every 
principle  of  juftice  requires  that  any  further  depreciation 
of  our  currency  ihQuld,  if  poflible,  be  prevented.  The  prac- 
ticability of  both  thefe,  /.  e.  of  fixing  the  currency,  deferves 
"Qiar  mod  ferious  confideration  ;  and  here,  notwithstanding 
tlie  unaccountable  and  feemingly  capricious  flu&uation  of 
the  exchange,"  both  in  progreffive  a,nd  retrograde  motioo 
(for  we  have  frequently  fecn  both)  yet  I  fay,  this  notwith- 
standing, I  do  contend  there  are  great  natural  principles, 
ivhichy  if  properly  applied,  will  confine  this  fiippery  fubjeel, 
fix  it  fo  a  point ,  and  prevent  fuch  fiucluation  as  will  greatly 
prejudice  its  ///£.— — To  prevent  an  Appreciation, 
. .  .  Iv  k* 
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I.  As  the  currency  has  no  real  fixed  value  in  itfolf,  it  1$ 
ncceflary  that  it  fhould  he  connetled,  tied,  or  faflened  firmly 
to  fome  thing  that  is  fixed,  which  may  bold  itfleady,  as  an  an- 
chor does  a  fhip,  which  keeps  its  place  by  that  connexion, 
let  the  wind  or  tide  fct  either  way.  Such  a  fixed  medium 
is  hard  money,  the  value  of  which  cannot  vary  much  from, 
its  v  due  in  Europe,  and  therefore  its  permanency  may  b* 
fafely  depended  on.     To  this  end  I  propofe, 

1.  That  an  order  of  Congrefs  bepajfed,  that  hard  money  fib*  H 
be  received  for  taxes  and  all  other  payments  into  the  Continerm-* 
tal  Treafury,  at  the  prefent  value  or  fixed  exchange;  fay  4—  * 
for  1.  For  as  the  demand  for  taxes  will  be  very  great  am — 
univerfal ;  if  the  prefent  fyftem  of  taxation  be  carried  in^» 
effectual  execution,  as  it  doubtlefs  will  be,  it  will  not  t^c: 
poilible  for  any  man  to  get  a  better  exchange  than  is  r^S 
ceived  in  the  public  treafury. 

2.  /  propofe  that  a  refolution  pafs  to  redeem  the  whole  cur — ' 
rency  finally  at  the  prefent  value;  fay  40  for  i.  This  W in- 
effectually take  away  all  inducement  to  raife  the  value  of  i  3 
beyond  the  exchange  which  can  finally  be  obtained  for  \\r~2 
when  it  fhall  be  redeemed.  I  do  apprehend  that  my  rea— -~ 
fons  before  afligned  again  ft  the  appreciation  will  prove  th^^ 
juftice,  good  policy,  and  neceflity  of  thefe  refolutions,  tcc^ 
which  I  therefore  refer. 

3.  I  propofe  that  all  public  efiimates,  quotas,  payments,  £sV.  - 
he  made  in  hard  money,  or  Continental  equal  to  it  at  the  cur* 
rent  exchange,  and  alfo  that  all  judgments  of  courts,  fees, 
falaries,  &c.  fibould  be  made  up  in  the  fame  manner,  that  fo 
no  public  community  or  private  perfon  fhould  receive  either 
injury  or  benefit  from  any  future  flu&uation  of  the  current 
cy,  either  up  or  down,  if  fuch  fhould  happen,  any  farther 
than  his  cafh  on  hand  might  be  affe&ed  by  it.  This  would 
not  only  be  an  effe&ual  remedy  of  the  crying  injuftice,  both 
public  and  private,  which  has  too  long  prevailed  among  us, 
but  will  alfo  take  away  the  principal  inducement  and  tempt- 
ation to  attempt  any  flu&uation  of  the  currency; 

4.  I  propofe,  for  the  more  effectual  operation  of  this 
remedy,  that  all  the  tender  atls,  all  laws  againfl  dealing  in 
hard  money,  and  every  other  of  that  nature  which  now  fubfift 

in 
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fn  any  of  the  States,  may  be  repealed.  As  thofe  a£ls  were 
moftly  made  on  the  recommendation  of  Congrefs,  I  appre- 
hend a  recommendation  of  that  honorable  body  to  the  fe- 
veral  States  for  fuch  repeal  might  be  necefTary. — It  appears 
to  me  that  thefe  propofitions  will  mod  effectually  prevent 
any  future  appreciation  of  our  currency. 

But  it  may  be  faid  here,  we  are  fufficiently  out  of  dan- 
ger of  that,  the  prefent  labor  is  flop  the  depreciation.  But 
I  do  not  know  all  this.  I  have  many  reafons  to  fear  an  ap- 
preciation, which  would  be  a  very  ruinous  calamity  if  it 
fhouid  happen,  and  I  think  we  may  do  well  to  ufe  precau- 
tions againft  a  poffible  evil  \  and  I  have  at  leaft  the  com- 
inon  argument  of  quacks  in  favor  of  my  propofitions, 
"  that  they  are  innocent,  they  can  do  no  hurt,  and  they 
"  may  do  good,"  If  the  event  to  which  they  are  defigned 
to  be  applied  fhouid  happen,  they  will  be  of  the  utmoft  ufe 
and  benefit  ;  if  that  event  fhouid  not  happen,  their  opera- 
tion will  be  prevented,  and  no  bad  effefts  can  proceed  from 
them.  J  am  as  fenfible  as  any  man  of  the  urgent  neceffity 
${  preventing  a  farther  depreciation,  and  therefore  recur 
to  fuch  great  natural  principles  as  I  think  will  molt  effectu- 
ally and  affuredly  remedy  the  mifchief  5  and  here  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  taken  amifs,  if  I  repeat  fome  things  I  have 
heretofore  advanced ;  for  great  truths,  and  weighty  princi- 
ples of  decifive  importance,  ought  often  to  be  repeated, 
that  they  may  be  better  kept  in  mind.  I  proceed  then,  to 
prevent  Depreciation, 

II.  To  obferve,  that  one  great  caufe  of  depreciation  is  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  our  currency ,  and  therefore  the  quan- 
tity mujl  by  no  means  be  increafed.  For  it  is  not  poffible  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  fuch  increafe  on  the  depreciation. 
It  matters  not  in  what  (hape  fuch  an  increafe  may  appear, 
whether  of  Continental  bills,  certificates ,  bills  on  Europe,  or 
bills  of  particular  States.  If  the  quantity  in  circulation  is  in- 
creafed, it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  poffible  to  prevent 
the  effetl  of  depreciation,  which  mujl  and  will  fionv  from  that 
increafe.  Therefore,  the  incomes  mujl  be  made  equal  to  the 
expenditures.  This  will  give  the  currency  a  quick  circula- 
tion, fufficient  for  every  purpofe,  without  any  increafe  of 

its 
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its  quantity,  will  raife  that  demand  for  it,  which  is  ttiknti- 
al  to  its  nature  and  ufc,  and  from  its  natural  operation  will 
prevent  any  poflibility  of  depreciation,  if  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  its  final  redemption  can  be  made  entire  and 
free  of  doubt. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  confideration  of  another  great 
principle,  on  which  the  credit  of  all  bills  muft  depend,  viz. 
the  final  redemption  of  the  bills  mujl  be  made  certain,  and  tit 
value  or  exchange  at  which  they  Jhall  be  finally  paid  or  redeemeJ^^- 
mujl  be  certainly  known.     If  there  is  any  doubt  of  either  ot  -=■ 
thefe  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  doubt  will  leflen  the  ^^5 
value  of  the  bills ;  for  a  certainty  will  always  be  better     -*f 
than  an  uncertainty,  /.  e.  the  credit  of  the  States  muft  ftand  -^t* 
fo  firmly  connected  with  their  real  fubftance,  that  there  -^S 
*can  be  no  doubt  but  the  one  will  be  fupported  by  the  other.      — 
The  life  and  ufe  of  money  lies  in  a  quick  and  ready  circu-     — *• 
lation;    yer,  although  this    circulation   fhould  be   ever  fo      ^ 
brifk,  if  it  pafles  from  hand  to  hand>  like  Rabin's  alive,  in        -* 
conflant  danger  of  dying  in  the  loft  handy  it  muft,  notwith- 
standing all  its  figns  of  life  and  vigor,  depreciate  faft ;  $nd 
J  conceive  a  general  confidence  or  doubt  of  this  hind  has  operated 
more  on  our  currency  than  people  are  generally  aware  of 

In  the  gloomy  afpect  of  our  affairs  in  the  winter  of 
1778,  when  the  Briti/h  army  had  pofleffion  of  Philadelphia, 
the  exchange  rofe  to  6,  7,  and  8  for  1.  In  the  fummer 
and  fall  of  the  fame  year,  when  we  began  to  feel  the  great 
effects  of  General  Gates*  sfuccefs,  the  Englifij  fued  for  peacs 
and  their  army  left  Philadelphia,  our  alliance  with  France 
was  formed,  with  a  profpect  of  the  acceflion  of  Spain,  and 
a  powerful  French  fleet  was  on  our  coaft,  the  exchange  fell 
to  4  for  1,  and  kept  down  for  many  months  together. 

But  when  our  fanguinc  expectations  began  to  abate,  new1 
difficulties  arofe,  and  the  multiplied  emiffions  had  fwelled 
the  quantity  of  our  currency  to  an  enormous  amount,  be- 
yond any  probability  or  even  poflibiJity  of  payment  at  fuli 
value,  there  enfued  a  great  abatement  of  the  general  confidence, 
and  mighty  doubts  arofe  whether  it  would  ever  be  redeem- 
ed at  all,  or,  if  it  was,  at  what  value ;  and  thefe  doubts  in- 
crcaied  with  the  increafe  of  the  quantity,  and  fome  other 
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caufes,  till  the  exchange  rofe  up  to  the  enormous  height 
which  now  exifts.  The  principal  caufes  of  thefc  doubts, 
and  confequently  of  the  depreciation,  I  take  it,  have  been 
'  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  the  war,  or  fupport  of  our  In- 
dependence»,  and  the  increafing  enormous  fum  of  our  currency* 
I  conceive  all  doubts  arifing  from  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes 
.  are  pretty  well  done  away. 

I  think  it  is  fo  far  from  remaining  a  doubt  whether  we 
Hiall  fupport  our  Independence,  that  /  do  not  apprehend  it  is 
in  our  power  to  give  it  up  if  we  were  willing,  and  to  fall  back 
into  the  dominion  of  Great-Britain.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
France  and  Spain,  a*nd  perhaps  fome  other  powers,  muft  be 
conquered,  before  the  trade  or  government  of  America  can 
be  permitted  to  be  monopolized  and  controlled  by  Great- 
Britain.  The  vaft  extent  of  our  country,  the  fertility  of 
our  foil,  falubrity  of  our  climates,  with  other  natural  ad- 
vantages, together  with  the  rapid  increafe  of  our  people, 
agriculture,  and  arts,  make  us  an  obje£t  of  vaft  import- 
ance, expe&ation,  and  attention  with  every  trading  country 
of  Europe,  and  they  will  not  eafily  give  up  the  (hare  of  pro- 
fit which  they  expetfc  to  derive  from  us. 

If  we  continue  to  increafe  as  we  have  done  in  time  paft, 

that  is,  to  double  every  25  years,    the  Thirteen  States  will 

contain  more  people  at  the  end  of  the  next  century,  than 

JFrance,  Spain,  and  Great-Britain    together  all  contain  at 

J^refent.   All  Europe  gaze  with  attention  on  our  rifing  great- 

*iefs,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  America,  like  fome  carelefs  beauty, 

Should  be  the  only  perfon  in  the  company,  infenfible  of  her 

charms.     It  is  time  for  us  to  know  our  own  importance, 

<^*nd  not  throw  ourfelves  away  in  a  needlefs  defpondency. 

As  to  the  doubts  arifing  from  the  great  quantity  of  our 
currency,  and  the  confequent  uncertainty  of  its  redempti- 
on,  I  conceive  they  will  be  effe&ually  removed  by  the  fore- 
going propofitions.  The  prefent  debt  of  Continental  money 
^^eafes  to  appear  enormous;  it  dpes  not  exceed  5,000,003 
&f  hard  dollars,  which  is  lefs  than  2  dollars  per  head  on  the 
i  nhabitants ;  a  light  burden !  a  trifle !  not  adequate  to  the 
abilities  of  the  pooreft  town  in  the  Thirteen  States.  The 
_only  remaining  doubt  is,  whether  the  States  will  in  fa3 

pay 
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fay  this  Jl/mf  fmall  as  it  is.  This  doubt  appears  to  rtte  tf* 
diculous  •,  for  were  we  to  fappofe  there  was  not  a  grain  of 
honor  or  honefly  left  in  the  Thirteen  States,  on  which  we 
could  depend  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  yet  they  have 
fufiered  fo  much  by  the  depreciation  of  their  currency, 
that  they  will,  from  a  princ'ple  of  filf-prefervaticn,  remedy 
the  mifchief,  and  prevent  it  in  future.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  and  certainly  we  have  not  loft  all  the  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  however  callous  we  may  be  to  the 
inducements  of  moral  principles. 

But  my  confidence^  even  in  the  morality  of  the  Stately  is  not 

Jhalen,  it  is  entire.     It  is  my  opinion  our  people  are  able 

and  willing  to  do  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  done  in  the  pre* 

fent  crifis*     Nothing  more  is  or  can  be  neceflary,  than  to 

put  the  matter  in  a  proper  train  of  operation. 

Let  the  people  fee  the  expenditures^  made  with  prudence 
and  economy;  that  the  demand  of  public  money  is  grounded 
on  public  necejftty  only;  let  them  fee  men  afting  in  the 
offices,  through  which  the  public  monies  are  to  pafs,  in 
whom  they  can  have  confidence;  let  them  fee  zfyftem  of  fi* 
nance  formed,  which  (hall  appear  both  pratlicable  andfuffi- 
cient,  and  put  under  fuch  direction  as  fhall  afford  a  good  pro- 
bability of  prudent  management  and  effetlual  execution ;  let 
thefe  things  be  done  (and  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  moun- 
tains impracticable)  and  I  conceive  our  public  faith  will  be 
eftedually  reftorcd,  and  rife  to  fuch  a  degree  of  refpeftabi- 
lity,  that  no  branch  of  the  revenue  will  dare  to  defraud  the 
treafury,  or  withhold  the  fupplies  neceflary  to  the  public 
fafety ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  our  public  faith  prove 
a  ruinous  and  infamous  trap  to  thofe  who  have  trufted  their 
fortunes  to  its  fecurity. 

I  do  not  pretend  thefe  are  light  matters  and  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  forming  a  fsftcm  of  finance  is  an  arduous  ivori9 
fully  e^ual  to  the  abilities  of  a  pcrfon  of  the  flrongefl  tntelletJs9 
fileady  attention,  and  aptitude  to  the  fubjeB.  It  mujt  be  thi 
work  of  onk  mind,  capable  of  the  neceflary  attention  to 
all  the  parts,  and  able  fo  to  comprehend  and  arrange  the 
whole,  as  to  form  a  fyftcm  both  pra&icable  and  fufficient. 
/  ck  mi  think  any  aggregate  body  of  men  on  earth  able  to  do 

this. 
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i$hir.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  might  as  well  expefl:  that 
fr  General  AJfembly,  a  Parliament,  a  Diet  of  an  Empire,  or 
it  Congrefs,  could  defcribe  and  demonftrate  the  propertied 
tif  the  fphere,  compute  the  force  of  falling  bodies,  define 
the  laws  of  hydroftaticsj  or  make  an  almanac,  as  form  a 
fyfterri  of  finance* 

The  power  of  fuperintendence  and  legal  fantlicn  is  theirs  \ 
but  the  calculation  and  execution  of  the  fyftem  is  not,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  compatible  to  the  fenatorial  body.  The 
Britifb  Parliament*  fome  years  ago,  abolifhed  the  Juliah 
Jlyle,  and  adopted  the  Gregorian,  and  gave  it  legal  function* 
to  the  great  fatisfattion  and  benefit  of  the  kingdom ;  but  I 
never  heard  any  man  fuppofe  that  that  Parliament  was  ever 
capable  of  calculating  or  demonjlrating  either  of  the  ftyles  ; 
yet  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  any  reflection  on  the  dig- 
nity, abilities,  or  competency  of  that  Parliament  to  fup- 
fofe,  that,  if  nobody  could  have  calculated  ftyles  better 
fhan  they  could*  we  might  have  done  without  any  till  this 
time,  and  computed  the  advance  of  the  fpring  by  the  bud- 
ding of  white-oak  trees,  as  the  Indians  io. 

The  confequence  from  all  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  i£ 
ft  fenatorial  body  want  ftyles,  fyftems.  6i  finance,  or  any 
things  elfe  which  require  peculiar  abilities,  fuch  as  by  com- 
mon probability  cannot  be  prefumed  to  exift  in  fuch  a  bo- 
dy, they  can  only  manifeft  their  wifdom  and  employ  their 
authority  in  appointing  men  of  proper  abilities  to  make 
them  •>  then  the  Senate  can  examine  and  cortecJ  them*  and 
add  their  fanclion  and  authority,  put  the  execution  of  thefit 
under  a  proper  direction,  and  keep  the  fuperintendence  only 
in  themfelves.  I  think  it  may  eafily  appear,  that  the  nature 
ff  the  Jubjecl  limits  the  powers  of  a  Senate  to  this  line  of  con- 
duif. 

But  were  it  not  fo,    good  policy  would  prefcribe  this 

method  \  for  the  ground  of  finance  is,  every  Jlep  of  it,  mofl 

dangerous  ground.     Errors  are  at  firft  imperceptible  and  ea- 

*iiy  made*  but  fooh  (hoot  up  into  capital  importance,  and 

s>.fren  aflume  a  mod  hideous  "and  ghaftly  appearance;    all 

wriich  is  apt  to  throw  difgrace  and  cenfure,  and  fometimes 

cot*  tempt,  on  the  authors.     That  which  proceeded  from 

M  ignorant*. 
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ignorance  may  be  attributed  to  bad  defigti.     In  any  *few; 
xniftakes  and  difappointments  prove  the  ignorance  or  irh* 
perfe&ion  of  the  managers,  and  there  will  always  be  fom&« 
degree  of   contempt  due  to  perfons  who  undertake  tilings 
which  they  know  not  how  to  perform. 

Bodies  of  fupreme  dignity  ought  never  to  incur  cenfures  or 
afperftons  of  this  fort.     The  public  always  fuffer^  when  the 
wifdom  or  integrity  of  their  fupreme  power  is  called  at  all  in* 
to  queftion.     They  ought,  therefore,  in  all  good  policy,   to 
appoint  proper  perfons  to  do  all  bufinefs  of  this  fort,  were 
It  orlly  that  they  might  have  a  fcape-goat  to  bear  away  from 
thcmfclves  the  cenfure^  difgrace,  and  contempt  which  any 
errors  might  occafion,  when  they  came  to  be  difcovered  \ 
for  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  when  any  error  or  mifcon- 
duft  happens  in  any  great  department  of  the  State,,  the 
blame  always  falls  on  the  officer  under  whofe  direction  it  wmS 
made.     No  part  of  the  cenfure  ever  falls  on  the  fupreme 
power,  unlefs  it  is  that  of  making  a  corrupt  cr  injudicious 
appointment  of  the  officer,    or  taking  the  mandgement  of  the 
matter  out  of  his  hands  by  too  particular  inftru&ions. 

On  the  whole  matter,  our  country  abounds  with  men  anif 
every  fort  of fupplies  which  we  need  ( military  flores  and  cloth- 
ing excepted,  which  arc  eafily  attainable  from  abroad).  Our 
public  counfels  and  nieafures  are  very  little  obftru&ed  by 
ilifputes  or  parties  in  oppofition.  The  great  thing  wanted  isK 
to  put  our  finances  into  fuch  a  train,  order,  ox.fyftem,  as- 
will  revive  the  public  credit,  bring  our  currency  into  fuclv 
an  eftabliflied  value  and  demand,  as  is  neceffary  to  its  nature 
and  ufe,  and  enable  die  public  to  call  into  ufe  fuch  fervices 
and  fupplies  as  are  neceffary  to  the  public  (afety. 

The  abilities  requifite  to  form  and  execute  fuch  a  fyftem 
are  not  to  be  found  or  cxpe&ed  in  any  fenatorial  Body  ;  L  e. 
by  common  probability  it  cannot  be  prefumed,  that  the 
component  members  of  fuch  a  body  fhould  be  poflefled  of 
the  rare  and  peculiar  abilities  requifite  for  this  great  pur- 

U  remains  then  a  matter  of  the  higheft  and  molt  urgent 
nevcilify,  that  a  iuitablc  perfon  for  the  great  office  of  jF/- 
^r/./V;-(j,v;»v*.f/,    or   SxferlxicxJcni  of  Finance^    fhould  be 

looked 
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tpoked  up,  and  appointed  as  foon  as  may  be,  whofe  fole  bufi- 
nefs  fliould  be  to  infpect  and  control  our  whole  revenue  and 
expenditures y  and  keep  them  in  balance  with  each  other. 

I  imagine  this  high  office  will  not  be  very  greedily  fought 
or  eagerly  accepted  by  any  perfon  capable  of  it.  It  will  re- 
quire the  .moft  unwearied,  unremitted  application,  the  moft 
intenfe  and  fixed  attention  to  a  fubject  of  a  moft  intricate 
nature  and  great  extent ;  the  heart-felt  interefls,  the  lofs  or 
gain,  the  injury  or  benefit  of  millions,  will  ftand  clofely  con- 
nected with  his  coriclufions  and  management,  and  of  courfe 
hfe  errors,  if  he  makes  any  (as  from  the  intricacy  and  vaft 
.  extent  of  the  fubject  he  undoubtedly  mud)  his  errors,  I  fay, 
will  incur  die  fevere  refentment,  and  raife  the  mercilefs  erf 
of  the  inconfiderate  and  ill-natured,  which  make  a  confi- 
der^ble  part  of  the  world ;  and  after  all/  if  he  conducts 
with  fuccefs,  he  will  get  little  praife ;  for  every  thing  in- his 
way  will  go  fmoothly  on  in  a  regular  train,  which  will  foon 
grow  familiar,  and  of  courfe  unnoticed,  and  not  one  in  a 
thou/and  will  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
tranquillity.  • 

Befides,  I  do  nbt  know  that  the  prefent  confuftons  of  our 
revenue  are  capable  of  being  fpeedily  reduced  to  order  by 
any  addrefs  of  wifdom,  fkill,  and  diligence  ;  and  ftould  he 
fail,  the  weighty  burden  might  crufh  him  in  an  inftant, 
and  he  may  fall,  like  Phaeton,  ridiculous  and  unpitied,  for 
undertaking  a  work  for  which,  perhaps  any  degree  of  human 
wifdom  or  ability  may  prove  inefficient.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
much  will  depend  on  the  choice  of  this  officer.  Should  an 
inefficient  man  be  appointed,  his  defects  or  mifmanage- 
Jiient  will  not  only  be  feverelyfelt  while  he  is  in  office,  but 
moft  probably  his  fuccejffbr  may  find  a  more  difficult  taflc  to 
correal  his  errors,  than  to  have  taken  up  the  matter  new% 
and  fet  out  right  at  firft. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  pointj  the  great  queftien  feems 
now  to  be,  whether,  in  any  practicable  train  or  method,  it 
"would  be  pojfible  to  raife  money  among  our/elves  equal  to  the  nc- 
^ejfary  expenditures,  i*  e.  whether  the  people  could  pay  fuch 
a.  large  fum.  To  this  I  anfwer,  the  beft  method  of  judging 
of  the  mighty  wealth  and  abilities  of  the  States  is,  by  re- 
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fleeting  on  what  they  have  paid  in  times  pad.  The  expenfes  , 
of  the  war  for  5  years  paft  have  been  about  1 1,000,000  of 
hard  dollars  per  annum,  befides  the  loans,  as  will  eafily 
appear  by  computing  the  value  of  the  bills  emitted  each 
year;  and  this  has  been  all  paid,  except  5,000,000,  an<J 
that  in  the  ivorfi,  mod  dijlrejpng  and  opprefive  method  that 
could  be  devifed,  viz.  by  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  payments  of  the  laft  year,  1779,  which  were  a8u* 
clly  made,  were  much  more  than  the  faid  fum,  for  on  the 
laft  day  of  the  year  1778,  the  whole  currency  was  foroe- 
what  more  than  90,000,000,  and  the  exchange  was  6  to  \\ 
confequently,  90,000,000,  divided  by  6,  will  give  in  har4 
money  the  amount  of  our  debt  of  continental  money,  viz^ 
15,000,000  of  hard  dollars,  to  which  add  the  expenditures, 
of  the  year  1779,  viz.  about  140,000,000  of  dollars,*  which 
is  fomewhat  lefs  than  was  emitted  in  that  year.     To  fini 
\hc  value  of  this,  we  mult  divide  it  by  the  mean  exchange 
pf  the  year,  which  I  conceive  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  exchange  at  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  yiz.  6  for  l| 
\>y  the  exchange  at  the  end  of   t]be  year   1779,  viz.  4o> 
which  makes  a  product  of  240,  the  fquare-root  of  which* 
viz.   15^,  nearly,  is  the  mean  exchange,  and  the  fum  of 
expenditures  of  1779,  viz.   140,000,000,  divided  by  fai4 
mean  exchange,  viz.   15^,  gives  for  quotient  9,000,000  of 
hard  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  at 
the  end  of  jthe  year  1778,  viz.   15,000,000,  makes  fomeT 

wha$ 

*  It  may  be  objc&ed  to  this  calculation,  that  33,000,000  of  the 
T40,ooo,ooo  of  dollars  emitted  in  1779,  were  for  exchanging  the  emiffions 
of  AJ-iy  ZO,  I777  (8,000,000  of  dollars)  and  of  April  II,  1 7  78  (25,000,000) 
whirh  wore  called  out  of  circulation  ;  but  this  docs  not  diminifb  but  increafet 
the  !tfi  by  depreciation,  ivb'ub  the  States  fuffered  U  that  year  ;  for  the  ivbole 
1 40,0^0,000  were  renlly  emitted  (it  matters  not  on  what  occafion)  and  all 
that  flic  bills  funk  in  value  by  depreciation  from  the  time  of  emifftou  to  the 
1  mi  of  that  year,  was  hji  by  the  States. 

And  as  to  the  33,000,000  of  the  faid  tun  emijjions  called  in,  it  is  to  be  ob^ 
f  1  vnl,  that  on  the  hj  day  of  the  year  1778,  they  were  worth  at  6  for  x 
(whiih  wan  the  exchange  at  that  time)  5,500,000  of  hard  dollars;  but  on 
Aiy.  1,  1779  (the  ti.?y  tTffiviatetl  by  Congrefs  for  their  redemption  J  the  ex« 
J lil ilj*/  \v:n  io  for  I,  and  of  courfe  they  tvere  tvortb  but  about  1,700,000, 
Y»'l»i<*h,  lubtraOU'd  fiom  tbeir  v.tlue  on  the  laft  of  the  year  1778  (5,500,000 
lunl  dollar -0  leaves  a  loft \f  3,800,000  of  hard  dollars ,  which  the  States  fuf- 
{.  ji  d  ihui  \.  .1  ht  the  deprerwiion  of  the  faid  two  eanjf**s  only. 
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ftfhat  more  than  24,000,0005  out  of  which  fubtraft 
the  debt  now  remaining,  viz.  .5,000,000,  there  remain 
19,000,000  of  hard  dollars,  which  have  been  aftutliy  paid 
\>y  the  Thirteen  States  in  the  year  1779.* 

The 

*  This  proves  the  prodigious  firengt\  of  the  American  States,  and  the  vc* 
|ry  great  burdens  they  canhevr,  as  well  as  their  firmstefs  *nd  putience  in  bearing 
them. 

Indeed  in4  tJie  above^  calculations  a  very  heavy,  impoverifhing  part  o£ 
their  burdens  was  not  brought  into  the  account,  viz.  over  and  above  what 
js  there  mentioned,  they  had  to  fupport  a  tax  which  the  war  itfelf  impofed, 
more  than  four  times  as  heavy  as  all  the  prefent  duties  of  impoft,  with  all 
the  new  additions,  which  the  States  now  fupport,  i.  e.  multiply  the  pre^ 
fent  impoft  laid  on  every  article  of  imported  goods  by  4%  and  add  the  pro- 
4u6l  to  the  old  price-current  of  the  fame  goods  in  1774,  and  it  will  not 
raife  them  fo  high  as  the  average  price  at  which  the  fame  imported  good^ 
were  fold  thro*  the  war. 

Add  to  this  the  lofies  Wbicji  were  fuftained  by  the  extreme  fcarcHy  an& 
want  of  fome  neceffary  articles,  e.  g.  much  meat  was  fpoiled  and  loll  lor 
want  of  fait  to  preferve  it ;  many  trades  and  manttfaQures  were  either  whol- 
ly flopped  or  greatly  diminifbed  fqr  xvant  of  materials  %  &c.  » 

To  all  this  may  be  added  the  dire  effecls  of  the  depreciation  of  the  cur* 
yency  on  2$  debts  and  money-contrails,  all  fees,  f alar  Us,  taxes,  fines,  &C.  &C. 
Alfo  the  difirejfes  and  lo/fes  arifing  from  the  limitations  of  the  market,  the  ru- 
inous effect  of  which  were  innumerable,  and  in  many  inftances  finding 
and  almoft  tragical. 

Another  hardfhip  very  fcnfibly  felt,  was  t&$  force  which  was  ufed  with  all 
deicriptions  of  men  in,  feizing  their  goods,  waggons,  fiock,  grain,  cattle,  timber^ 
and  every  thing  elje  which  was  wanted  for  the  public  fervice ;  moft  of  which, 
if  ever  paid  for,  were  paid  in  certificates,  or  depreciated  money,  the  rcaj 
value  or  exchange  of  which  at  the  time  bore  but  fmall  proportion  to  the 
yalue  of  the  fupplies  for  which  they  were  given. 

The  bad  management  of  the  finances,  and  of  courfe  their  deficiency,  made 
feme  of  thefe  methods  indeed  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  war;  but  at  the  lame 
'time  they  operated  not  only  by  way  of  great  injury  and  oppreffion  of  indivi- 
duals, but  as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  States. 

Under  all  the  forementioned  preffures,  a  murmur  at  the  expenft  of  the 
war  was  fcarcely  heard,  but  the  laft  mentioned  incidental  evils  and  harJ/olps 
were  matters  of  very  great  and  umvcrjal  complaint. 

To  all  thefe  direful  fufferings  may  be  added  the  captures,  the  ravages 
an^  depredations,  the  burnings  and  plunders  of  the  enemy,  which  were  very 
terrible  and  extenfive;  they  had  pofleflion  firft  or  laft,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
War,  of  eleven  of  the  capitals  of  the  Thirteen  States,  pervaded  the  country 
in  every  part,  and  left  dreadful  tracks  of  their  marches  behind  them :  burn* 
*d  in  cool  blood  a  great  number,  not  only  of  houfes,  barns,  miils,  &c.  but  alfo 
pf  moft  capital  towns  and   Villages. 

The  lofles  arifing  from  all  thefe,  which  were  really  ffiained  by  the 
American  States,  muft  be  immenfe. 

Yet  all  this  notwithftanding,  fuch  are  the  riches,  firength,  and  refources  of 
^he  States,  that  had  any  prudence  in  their  finances  and  pi-lice  been  adopted 
and  .pra&ifed  from  even  the  clofe  of  the  war,  our  country  would  by  this  time 
have  recovered  itfelf,  and  might  have  poff»fled  and  enjoyed  all  the  bkflings 
f>X  eepcral  profperity  and  full  fupplies. 

™  But 
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The  queftion  is  then  reduced  to  this,  viz.  WhetheT  it  fc 
not  only  poffible,  but  much  eafier  to  pay  11,000,000  of 
hard  dollars  in  fome  equitable  mode,  which  diftributes  die 
burden  on  all  in  due  proportion  to  their  abilities,  than  it 
was  laft  year  to  pay  almoft  double  thatfum  in  the  molt  une- 
qual and  oppreflivc  way  imaginable.  I  know  it  will  require 
ftrong  exertions,  but  we  began  the  war  with  this  expedi- 
tion and  refolution,  and  I  do  not  think  our  people  will 
Shrink  or  give  back  under  the  burden  wh^n  it  comes. 

Befides,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  poflible  to  increafe  our 
circulating  cafh  in  any  way,  without  further  depreciating 
it,  which  at  once  deftroys  its  ufe,  and  the  very  end  we 
(hould  have  in  view  by  increafing  it.  Loans  will  do  this*, 
for  every  loan  makes  a  new  Certificate  or  bill  of  fome  fort, 
and  all  thefe  will  flow  into  circulation  as  foon  as  they  gain 
that  eftablifhed  value  which  they  pught  to  have,  and  which 
they  muft  have,  before  we  can  borrow  without  a  lofs  or 
difcount. 

I  think  it  manifeftly  reafonable,  that  all  loan-office  certify 
rates  Jhould  be  redeemed  at  the  exchange  'which  exifted  at  thevf 
"dates y  and  that  there  Jhould  be  a  rate  of  exchange  from  the 
jlrft  depreciation  down  to  the  prefent  time  made,  to  a/certain  the 
exchange  at  the  time  when  each  bill  was  dated,  and  a  Jure  in*. 
terejly  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  principal,  Jhould  be  Je~ 
eured  to  the  pojfeffor,  until  the  certificate  Jhall  be  paid.  If  this 
was  done,  we  might  borrow,  perhaps,  without  a  difcounfc 
or  lofs,  and  keep  our  debt  at  home,  which  would  be  much 
fetter  than  drawing  bills  on  Europe  at  a  lofs  of  30  or  40  per 
cent,  and  contrafting  a  hard  money  debt  abroad.  But  this 
is  digreflion.     To  return  to  my  fubjedt. 

I  do  not  really  fee  but  that  general  and  heavy  taxes  are 
moft  abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  demand  to  our  currency^ 
animate  the  indujlry  of  our  people,  and  banijh  idlene/s,  fpe- 
culatiQUy  and  a  thoufand  vifionary  projects,  which  prevail  to 

an 

Bnt  whilft  we  rejoice  in  the  riches  and  ftrength  of  our  country,  we  have 
prafon  to  lament,  with  tears  of  the  deepeft  regret,  the  moft  pernicious  fhift 
•f  property  which  the  above  mentioned  irregularities  of  our  finances  intro- 
duced, and  the  many  thoufands  of  fortunes  which  were  ruined  by  it;  the 
jf  •-.Tj/.r,  patriotic ■  fpirits  fuffered  the  injury;  the  avaricious  and  idle  derived 
tanjffr  from  the  laid  confufion. 


im  alarming  degree,  and  which  muft  vanijb  into  nothing 
foon,  and  therefore  the  fooner  the  better.  Taxes  will  increafe 
the  circulation  of  our  currency,  which  will  incteafe  its  ufe 
quite  up  to  the  full  amount  necfcffllry  to  all  our  needs,  no? 
can  I  fee  any  other  way  in  which  we  can  carry  on  the  war* 
without  incurring  fuch  an  enormous  debt  at  the  end  of  it, 
as  will  mix  the  very  joys  of  eftabliflied  liberty  with  bitternefs^ 
and  even  endanger  that  very  liberty  itfelf,  for  which  we 
have  fo  ftrenuoufly  cdntended,  and  for  whicjh  the  debt  itfelf 
was  contracted.  The  writer  of  three  letters  on  appreciation/ 
has  advifed  us  to  fet  the  prejfts  a  going  again,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  calculation  made  out  that  the  depreciation  or  ex- 
change, at  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  would  in  that  cafe  be 
about  68  to  1 ;  but  had  he  founded  his  calculation  on  fade 
(on  the  fuppofition  that  the  depreciation  would  be  no  great-* 
er  this  year  than  it  was  laft,  which  is  not  true)  he  would 
have  found  the  depreciation  or  exchange,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1780,  at  leaft  "260  to  1,  and  probably  it  would  be 
more  than  double,  perhaps  the  treble  of  that  exchange,  if 
k  fhould  continue  to  pafs  at  all  thro7  the  year,  which  is  far 
from  a  certainty.  This  method  then  Will  not  do.* 
•  From  all  which  it  appears  pretty  plain  we  have  but  two 
things  before  us,  viz*  to  raife  as  much  money  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  pay  our  expenditures  as  we  go;  or,  if  we  can- 
not do  this,  to  reduce  our  expenditures  to  the  fam  which 
we  can  pay.  For  to  talk  of  keeping  up  a  greater  expenfe 
than  we  can  pay  any  how,  is  abfurd  and  ridiculous  to  a  very 
contemptible  degree.  To  borrow  abroad  is  ruinous,  and 
nothing  is  plainer  than  that  we  cannot  hold  it  out  long  in 
this  way;  and  what  is  worfe,  our  enemies  muft  know  this^ 
and  thereby  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  war  againft  us* 

To 

•  The  exchange  of  the  currency  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  without  the 
preffesy  or  additional  emijfions,  was  up  to  75  to  1 ;  but  no  man  can  tell  what  it 
Would  have  bccny  had  the  preffes  kept  going  thro'  that  year. 

Indeed  the  final  redemption  of  the  Continental  money  began  to.  be  much,  *' 
doubted,  or  father  confidcred  defperate,  about  that  time,  which  increafed  the 
depreciation  far  beyond  what  the  quantity  only  kt  circulation  would  have  pro* 
duced,  for  the  value  of  the  whole  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780  (when  the 
exchange  was  75  for  1)  was  lefs  than  3,000,000  of  hard  dollars,  which  is  DP* 
**ore  thatf  one  fourth  part  of  the  currcut  colli  of  the  States. 


*fo  borrow  at  home  deftroys  the  very  end  and  afe  W  tW 
loan  as  it  goes.    The  great  purpofe  cannot  be  ferved  in  this 
way.     What  we  can  rdife  among  our/elves  is  all  that  we  cart 
pay,  and  we  cannot  attethpt  expenditures  beyond  this  without  , 
bankruptcy. 

A  peace  cannot  be  expe&ed  till  the  end  of  the  great 
conteil  between  three  of  the  greateft  powers  of  Europe 
which  may  involve  more  powers  in  the  difpute.    It  is  * 
matter  of  fuch  high  point  of  honor,  pride,  and  intereft  wi^ 
them  all,  efpecially  Great- Britain,  that  they  will  drain  tl»f 
laft  nerve  for  fuperiority  before  they  will  yield  an-  ace,  ar*  * 
the  war  may  laft  many  years;  the  corifequence  of  all  tl*** 
is,  that  we  tnujt  take  up  the  matter  as  we  can  hold  out. 

A  man  who  has  a  long  race  before  him  is  mad,  if  he  ^^\ 
haujls  all  his  ftrength  in  the  firft  mile.  A  certain  degree  &' 
exertion  we  are  capable  of,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  £ 
within  this  we  muft  keep  and  confine  ourfelves.  Thisder-^ 
grce  ought  to  be  calculated  with  great  judgment,  and  ufe*^ 
with  great  economy,  and  with  the  mcjl  effeel  it  will  bear*  bu^ 
it  cannot  be  exceeded  without  the  mighty  and  tremendous 
danger  of  final  ruin. 

Thcfe  are  my  beft  thoughts,  the  fubje£l  is  too  raft,  toe* 
unexplored  for  my  comprehenfion.  This  is  my  fourth  ad-*" 
firefs  to  the  public  on  this  weighty  theme.  I  am  obliged 
for  the  favorable  reception  of  the  other  three,  hope  thef 
fume  candor  will  be.  extended  to  this.  My  thoughts  are 
free,  the  nature  and  incidents  of  the  fubjecfc  dictate  my 
argument,  Creat  natural  principles  will  always  male  their 
own  wr.y  in  the  end;  and  if  they  arc  ever  rejecled,  it  is  be** 
caufc  they  are  not  rightly  apprehended,  and  any  departure! 
from  them  wiil  be  checked  and  reformed  by  dear  experience.    « 

My  dole  attention  to  this  great  and  intricate  fubjett  has 
t.uij;ht  me  that  it  baffles  all  fpeculative  theory  and  calcula- 
tion. The  only  fafe  bafis  of  every  principle  of  reafoning 
on  it  r.uiir  be  tact  or  experiment.  Here  I  drop  my  pen, 
ready  to  fVmd  corrected  by  the  better  thoughts  and  more 
iilW'ul  dikowvi^  of  any  fujvrior  genius* 


"■'■  *8 
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'ree  Trade  and  Finance. 

Firft  publijhed  in  Philadelphia,  March  30,   1780* 


r*  H£  expenditures  of  the  prefent  year  1780*  are  eftt* 
L  mated  (as  I  am  told)  at  about  10,000,000  of  dollars 
rd  money.  This  fum  muft  be  raifed  and  paid,  or  out 
fence  muft  be  difcontinued  \  we  muft  lofe  our  liberties 
i  probably  many  of  our  heads  too ;  our  ftruggles  muft 
lifli  into  fmoke  and  difgrace ;  and  our  glorious  revolution. 
ift  be  dubbed  rebellion,  and  punifhed  as  fuch,  and  how 
ich  more  God  knows.  The  faid  fum  muft  be  raifed,  or 
Ce  miferies  muft  enfue.  Wc  have  no  other  alternative,  and 
is  vain  and  idle  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  any  hopes  or 
:n  fhadows  of  any  other.  Our  defence  cannot  be  conti- 
;d  without  the  neceffary  money ;  if  that  ceafes, .  we  in«* 
ritly  lie  open  to  the  full  power  of  our  enemies*  and  muft 
>mit  to  any  conditions  they  may  prefcribe. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  plain  ftate  of  the  fafbs ;  ftubbom 
Is,  which  can  neither  be  removed,  eluded,  or  foftened, 
any  poffible  finejfe,  coloring,  or  evaftons.  We  may  as 
11  keep  them  in  fight  as  to  fhut  dur  eyes  againft  them  j  for 
Is  they  are,  and  will  have  their  operation,  which  we  muft 
',  whether  we  will  fee  them  or  not.  If  the  expenditures* 
which  the  eftimates  are  made,  can  be  reduced,  doubfc- 
N  lefs 
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lefs  every  poffible  attention  will  be  paid  to  fuch  an  obje&, 
but  we  cannot  flatter  ourfelves  that  any  very  confiderable 
jfavings  can  be  made  in  this  way ;  it  only  remains  then  that 
we  fet  ourfelves  immediately  to  raife  the  money,  or  give  up 
the  caufe  in  defpair.  I  fay  immediately,  for  it  will 
foon  be  too  late ;  every  department  will  be  fo  involved  in 
debt,  and  the  difficulties,  difappointments,  and  confufions 
thence  arifing  will  multiply  fo  fail,  that  no  remedy  can  be 
admitted.* 

In  a  crifis  of  danger,  when  the  moft  fpirited  and  refo-^ 
lute  efforts  are  called  for,  to  fee  men  like  children  (land 
•with  one  hand  in  their  eye9,  and  the  other  in  their  mouths, 
blubbering  out  with  voices  half  affured,  /  cannot!  I  can* 
not!  I  dare  not!  I  dare  not!-  is  ridiculous,  argues  fuch 
meannefs  of  fpirit,  fuch  heartlefs  cowardice,  I  am  afham- 
ed  of  it.  If  I  really  thought  the  people  of  America  ca- 
pable of  this,  I  would  not  move  a  finger  to  fave  them  from 
that  flavery  and  fubjeftion  for  which  they  muft,  in  that 
cafe,  be  fo  well  fitted  by  nature ;  it  would  not  move  my 
pity  to  fee  them  lajhed  by  their  mailers  into  that  feverky 
of  effort,  which  their  cowardly  fouls  had  not  animation 
enough  to  exert  in  defence  of  their  own  liberties. 

The  very  taxes  which  we  now  hefitate  to  impofe  on  our* 
/elves  to  defend  and  fecure  our  liberties,  will,  I  dare  fayy 

be 


*  To  this  Effay,  when  firft  puUifhed,  the  following  preface  was  prefix- 
ed, vjz.  "  The  urging  taxes,  I  know  very  well,  is  an  unpopular  talk,  and 
generally  meets  a  four  reception  and  very  little  thanks ;  but  the  belly  muft  be 
fed,  or  all  the  members  mud  perifh,  and  it  is  not  poffible  it  fhould  convey  nu- 
triment which  it  does  not  receive.  When  we  find  a  general  decay  and  weak- 
nefs  fpreading  into  every  limb  and  nerve  of  the  body,  it  is  time  to  attend  ve- 
ry ferioufly  to  the  malady ,  and  every  other  confideration  muft  give  place  to  the 
remedy.  If  there  is  a  diforder  or  worm  in  the  bowels  which  devours  much  of 
the  food,  it  is  a  fad  circumftance  indeed,  but  ft  ill  the  belly  muft  be  fed,  while 
we  arc  taking  every  method  in  our  power  to  extract  or  kill  the  worm.  Truth, 
however  difagreeablr,  will  force  itfetf  into  notice  and  attention,  and  to 
knoiv  it  is  always  fafer  than  to  be  deceived ;  our  deception  or  ignorance  will  not 
retard  the  hafty  fteps  of  ruin.  The  man  who  points  out  the  real  diftrefles\ 
and  dangers  or  errors  of  the  State,  docs  not  make  them ;  the  knowledge  of 
them  tends  to  a  remedy.  I  therefore  hope  my  humble  attempt  may  be  re*- 
ceived  with  candour,  however  difagreeable  the  fubjecft,  a  prefent  and  dili- 
gent attention  to  which,  I  conceive  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  public  fafety. 
~  *J?y  man  can  «•"'  my  propofitions,  or  fubflitute  better,  he  may  feroe  thV 
and  will  not  difil/Hgc  me," 
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be  impofed  and  rigidly  extorted  by  our  enemies,  whenever 
they  ihall  get  their  yoke  on  our  necks :  the  price  which 
they  will  make  us  pay  for  our  chains,  will  be  greater  than 
that  which  is  now  neceflary  to  pay  for  our  liberty :  the  tem- 
porary burdens  which  are  now  demanded  to  fecure  the 
well-being  of  ourfelves  and  pofterity,  will  be  made  perpetu- 
al on  us  and  them  by  our  enemies,  when  they  (hall  find 
it  neceflary  to  fecure  our  flavery  and  their  luxury :  for  did 
any  man  ever  know  or  read  the  hiftory  of  any  country, 
governed  as  an  appendage  of  a  diftant  empire,  that  wag 
not  fleeced,  if  not  fkinned  and  peeled  to  the  bone,  by  their 
diftant,  unfeeling,  unfympathizing  defpots.  Such  coun- 
tries  are  never,  in  fuch  cafe,  eftimated  by  any  other  fcale, 
than  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  other  advantages  that 
can  be  drawn  from  them. 

I  do  not  really  think  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  at  all  the  proper  fubjetts  of  this  kind  of  government ; 
I  do  not  think  a  meannefs  of  fpirit,  a  grofs  ftupidity,  or 
cowardly  diffidence  makes  any  part  of  their  character  5  they 
have,  in  fa£r,  refented  injuries,  aflerted  their  liberties,  and 
nobly  dared  to  defend  them,  with  a  degree  of  exertion, 
perfeverance,  and  firmnefs,  unparalleled  and  almoft  beyond 
belief.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  may  fafely  depend  on 
any  degree  of  exertion  and  fpirit  in  our  people,  which  is  ne- 
ceflary to  their  fafety ;  and  if  this  is  not  all  called  out  and 
put  in  force,  when  and  to  any  degree  the  public  fafety  may 
require  it,  the  fault  will  lie  in  the  rulers,  not  in  the  peo~ 
pie. 

Indeed  I  am  of  opinion,  there  are  few  inftances  of  any 
Countries  overrun  or  enflaved,  thro'  any  defefl  of  virtue  in 
the  people,  which  does  not  originate  in  their  rulers;  the 
*xatural  and  common  fource  of  remedies  lies  in  the  rulers, 
^.nd  if  they  are  good,  they  will  fee  the  mifchief,  and  apply 
trlie  remedy,  before  it  rifes  to  fuch  force  as  to  endanger  the 
liberties  of  a  country.  If  vice  or  corruption  gets  ground 
ix*  any  popular  ftate,  it  generally  difcovers  itfelf  pretty  ear- 
ly in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  notorious  improper  cha- 
-9-atler,  or  inefficient  abilities,  to  fill  and  manage  the  im- 
t*ortaht  departments  of  the  ftate  j  for  where  any  corruption 

or 
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or  prejudice  prevails  in  any  ftate,  they  will  generally  etH 
deavour  to  get  into  place,  fuch  officers  as  arc  likely  to  /up* 
fort  fuch  corruption  or  prejudice. 

In  this  cafe,  the  milchief  is  carried  into  the  very  fouirct 
ef remedy y  and  corruption  gets  a  whip-row,  which  gains  fcf 
every  movement ;  and  if  this  whip-row  cannot  be  brote*** 
the  game  muft  foon  be  up,  and  there  remains  nothing     ^° 
do,  but  to  fet  again,  and  try  a  new  game.     But  as  all  th*~a* 
\%  not  our  cafe )  this  maybe  deemed  a  needlefs  digreffio**11 
we  will  come  then  direftly  to  what  is  our  cafey  which  I  \r^3* 
here  endeavour  to  ftate  as  it  ftands  in  fa£t,  which  no  fr^"*" 
ting,  or  jefting,  or  fhrugging  can  alter. 

I.  The  eftimates  of  the  prefent  year  amount  to  abo*1* 
10,000,000  of  hard  dollars,  or  the  value  of  them,  whk^^1 
muft  be  paid  by  fomebody,  or  our  defence  cannot  be  continue^^* . 
If  this  ceafes,  our  country  muft  lie  open  to  the  unreftrair*-" 
ed  ravages  and  plunders  of  our  enemies,  and  every  obnoxS-^ 
ous  individual  be  expofed  to  their  vengeance,  and  we  hav^ 
feen  enough  of  them  to  know  that  their  tender  mercie^ 
are  cruelty.     And  the  only  queftion  I  conceive  that  cats 
arife  here  is  this,    Whether  this  heavy  burden  (hall  be  laid 
on  a  part  only  of  our  people,  and  crufh  them  into  ruin  ^ 
or  whether  it  feall  be  laid  equably  on  all?     In  the  latter 
cafe,  heavy  as  it  is,  it  may  be  borne ;    it  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  4  dollars  on  each  perfon,  or  20  dollars  on  a 
middling  family  of  5  perfons.     If  there  is  a  beggar  in  the 
Thirteen  States  who  cannot  pay  this,  he  muft  have  fome 
rich  neighbours  who  can  pay  it  for  him ;  and  it  lies  with 
each  State  to  apportion  their  taxes  in  fuch  manner' as  to 
eafe  the  poor,  and  increafc  thejhare  of  the  rich3  fo  as  to  bring 
the  burden  on  ail  in  due  proportion  to  their  abilities. 

If,  inftead  of  this,  the  whole  weight  muft  lie  on  a  few, 
viz.  fuch  as  happen  to  have  the  fupplies  neceflary  for  pub- 
lic ufe;  if  the  wheat,  hay,  &c.  muft  be  torn  from  the 
farmer ;  the  rum,  fait,  &c.  from  the  merchant ;  the  fer- 
viccs  of  the  foldiersy  waggoners,  &c.  be  compelled  by  force  >• 
if  in  this  way  our  fupplies  and  fervices  are  to  be  extorted 
from  a  fc*w>  whilft  the  rejl  bear  nothing,    the  community 

muft 


wuft  fuffer  much  more  than  it  would  do,  were  the  burden 
equally  proportioned  on  all. 

For  to  fay  nothing  about  the  execrable  injujllce  and  wick- 
ednefs  of  this  method,  the  refentment  and  rage  it  will  excite, 
the  difcouragement  to  the  future  indujlry  of  the  farmer,  or 
adventure  of  the  merchant,  the  relutlant  recruits  of  the  ar- 
my, hereby  occafioned  \  to  fay  nothing  of  thefe,  it  is  as 
manifefl  that  a  heavy  burden  may  be  borne  by  a  whole 
community  with  more  convenience  than  the  fame  can  be 
borne  by  a  part  only \  as  that  a  large  beam  of  timber  can 
be  borne  by  20  men,  each  bearing  in  proportion  to  his 
ftrength,  better  than  by  10  only  who  are  crufhed  by  the 
weight,  whilft  the  other  10  bear  nothing,  or  perhaps  fomc 
of  them  hang  on  and  increafe  the  weight.  The  10  who  are 
crufhed  and  overftrained  will  be  rendered  unfit  to  bear  any 
burden  in  future  time,  and  of  courfe  their  future  fervices 
will  be  lojl  to  the  com  in  unity ;  whereas  if  the  whole  20 
bore  each  his  due  proportion,  it  might  be  a  heavy  lift  in* 
deed,  but  none  of  them  would  be  overflraiffed^  and  they 
would  all  be  fit  for  future  fervice. 

II.  Our  currency  is  in  fuch  a  feeble  and  fiuBuating  Jfate9 
that  the  ends  and  ufes  of  it  are  much  decayed^  and  in  a  manner 
lojl  s  it  ceafes  to  be  a  certain  fecurity  to  the  pofleffor  of  any 
determinate  value  >  and  qf  courfe  cannot  be  a  common  mea- 
fure  of  value  for  other  things;  fo  that  it  becomes  impofli- 
fcle  to  calculate  or  carry  on  our  private  bufinefs  or  public  ope- 
rations with  this  medium,  and  of  courfe  both  muft  ceafe, 
4or  be  greatly  impaired  by  this  mifchief. 

This  may  be  eafily  and  fpeedily  remedied  by  taxes ;  for 
if  every  bill  of  our  currency  was.  a  Turkijh  turban9  we 
might  eafily  fet  any  price  on  it  we  pleafed,  and  make  the 
-demand  quick  at  that  price,  in  this  way  5  for  was  an  ade- 
quate tax  made,  and  fpeedily  and  rigidly  prefled,  obliging 
-every  man  to  pay  a  turban  or  io  dollars  into  the  public 
treafury,  it  is  manifefl:  the  price  of  a  turban  would  imme- 
diately be  10  dollars ,  and  the  demand  quick  at  that  price. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  we  may  raife  the  value  and  demand 
for  our  currency  to  any  pitch  or  degree  we  pleafe,  in  the 
fame  way,  viz.  by  making  a  tax  for  any  fufficient  fum  of 
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continental  dollars,  or  the  value  in  hard  money,  at  an?  ex* 
change  we  pleafe  to  fix.  This  would  immediately  raife  the 
continental  money  up  to  that  exchange,  if  the  tax  was 
large  enough,  and  fufficiently  prefled. 

Indeed  we  manifeftly  have  it  in  our  power  to  incrcafe 
the  demand  and  value  of  our  currency  to  a  much  higher 
degree  in  this  way,  than  either  the  fixing  the  currency  or 
the  public  exigencies  require.  This  is  a  matter  that  requires 
great  judgment  and  nicety  of  obfervation.  Some  may 
think  there  may  be  danger  of  oppreflion  here ;  but  I  3»* 
fwer  there  is  neither  danger  nor  poflibility  of  oppreflion, 
if  the  exchange  is  not  fixed  higher  or  lower  than  the  cur- 
rent exchange  or  real  prcfent  value,  nor  more  money  re- 
quired than  is  nccefiary  for  the  public  ufe,  and  the  States 
apportion  the  tax  on  their  people  properly  according  to  their 
fe vend  abilities ;  all  which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  at- 
tended  to ;  and  if  any  part  is  not  done  right,  the  fault  will 
lie  on  thofe  that  do  it,  but  not  at  all  on  the  principle  here 
advanced* 

But  before  we  quit  this  idea,  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  ob* 
fervation  more  here,  viz.  every  honeft  individual,  J  con-* 
ceive,  lofes  more  in  a  year  by  the  prefent  flu&uating  ftate 
of  our  currency,  and  the  prefent  mode  of  procuring  the 
public  fupplies,  than  his  whole  tax  would  amount  to ;  he 
lofes  his  bufinefs  on  which  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  fami- 
ly depends,  and  muft  live  on  his  dead  ftock,  or  at  leaft 
is  fubjecied  to  moft  material  difadvantage  and  difcourage* 
ment \  for  I  fubmlt  it  to  every  man  to  judge,  whether  any 
man,  either  in  the  occupation  of  hufbandry,  mechanic  arts, 
cr  merchandife,  can  compute  his  bufinefs  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  make  it  fafe  to  put  his  whole  Jloch  in  aclion  in  any  of 
thefe  ways,  while  he  has  no  reafonable  affurance  what  the 
produce  of  his  diligence  may  be,  or  whether  he  may  have 
the  felting  his  produce,  fabrics,  or  merchandife,  when  he 
has  procured  them. 

The  occupations  of  life  are  of  fuch  great  importance  to 
every  man,  that  it  is  manifeft  that  even  fmall  embarrafll 
ments  in  them,  involve  a  damage  much  greater  than  any 
man's  tax  would  be  to  the  whole  expenditures  of  the  war. 

This 
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This  opens  to  Our  view  another  actual  circumftance,  arid* 
ther  fact,  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  too 
ferious  and  interefting  to  be  neglected,  viz. 

III.  The  whole  fources  of  our  fupplies  are  dying  away  fafi, 

are  lejfening  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  threaten  not  a  mere 

fcarcity,  but  univerfal  famine,  want,  and  deficiency  in  ajbort 

time.     Moft  people  are  Iejfening  the  bufmefs  of  their  feveral 

occupations  down  to  a  pitch  juft  fufficient  for  their  prefent 

occafions  and  neceffities,  and  many  have  wholly  thrown  up 

their  occupations,  and  live  on  their  dead  Jfock,    and  very 

few  are  calculating  their  bufinefs  on  any  large  fcale.    I  fub- 

mjt  the  truth  of  this  to  common  obfervation.     The  prefent 

great  demand  for  merchandife,    fabrics,    and  the  farmers' 

produce,    which  would  be  the  Jharpeft  fpur  of  induftry, 

were  our  public  counfels  wife,    and  our  currency  good, 

now  becomes  the  terror  of  the  poffejfors,  and  induces  them 

to  hide  and  conceal  their  effects,  inftead  of  expoftng  them  in 

open  market ;  our  public  acts  (for  taking  fupplies  by  force) 

demonftrate  this,  for  fuch  acts  are  always  fuppofed  to  be 

fuited  to  the  circumjlances  of  the  times. 

This  is  a  direct  and  manifeft  confequence  of  the  num- 
berlefs  inftances  of  force  and  fraud  which  have  been  prac- 
ticed to  rob  and  cheat  the  poffeffors  out  of  their  goods. 
Tlicfe  methods  are  in  every  view  mad,  wicked,  and  abfurd; 
mad  in  thofe  who  do  not  fee  the  confequences  of  them  ; 
Haichd  in  thofe  who  do  fee  them ;  and  abfurd  in  both,  be- 
caufe  by  their  natural  operation  they  foon  defeat  and  deflroy 
the  very  ends  for  which  they  are  adopted,  viz.  mending  the 
currency )  and  procuring  fupplies. 

The  great  Creator  has  not  given  to  all  men  equal  dif- 
cernment;  fome  politicians  are  fliort-fighted,  and  cannot 
fez  the  diflant  ill  confequences  of  meafures  which  yield  a 
Prefent  advantage,  but  he  muft  be  a  Jlupid  blockhead  who 
c*nnot  fee  fuch  effects  when  they  fare  him  in  the  face,  and 
ttand  in  full  fact  before  his  eyes. 

The  proper  remedy  of  thefe  terrible  mifchiefs  is  to  lay 
*^e  public  burden  equally  on  all  by  taxes;  this  is  eafier, 
^ore  reafonable,  and  more  fafe  for  the  community,  than 
to  fuffer  it  to  reft  upon  a  few.     The  burden  muft  be  borne 

by 
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fey  the  community  in  fomc  way;  the  fupplies  and  femceS 
cannot  be  procured  for  nothing*,  we  have  too  lately  tried  it 
out  and  out,  and  have  full  proof  that  fomething  cannot  be 
paid  for  with  nothings  and  therefore  if  fomething  is  to  be 
paid  for,  it  is  vain  and  ridiculous  to  be  cafting  about,  and 
ftarting  and  chafing  one  viftonary  projeel  after  another,  of 
new  emrjftons  and  better  emiffions,  of  loans  foreign  and  domeftic, 
&c.  We  muft  recur  to  folid  wealth  to  pay  for  all  our  folid 
fupplies.  The  nature  of  the  fubjeft  will  drive  us  to  this 
at  la  it,  and  the  longer  we  put  it  off,  the  longer  our  miferies 
will  increafe ;  and  God  grant  that  we  may  not  put  it  off 
till  all  remedy  is  defperate. 

We  muft  at  laft  have  recourfe  to  the  folid  wealth  of  the 
States,  and  every  individual  muft  be  called  on  for  his  (hare* 
In  this  there  can  be  no  reafon  of  complaint;  the  cry  of  op- 
prejfton  will  ceafe ;  that  demand  will  be  given  to  our  curren- 
cy which  /'/  ejfential  to  its  nature  and  ufe;  and  every  pofleffor 
of  fupplies  will  haften  to  offer  them  :  this  will  ftimulate  the 
induftry  of  men  of  all  occupations,  and  fill  our  country- 
wit  h  virtue  and  plenty.     But  it  may  be  obje&ed  here, 

i.  That  our  old  currency  is  got  fo  much  out  of  repute, 
that  it  cannot  be  reformed,  but  may  be  called  in,  and  re- 
placed with  a  new  and  better  one*  I  anfwer,  all  that  aib 
the  old  currency  is,  that  it  is  not,  it  carries  not  in  it,  a 
fufficient  certain  fecurity  of  any  determinate  value  to  the 
pofleffor ;  and  this  fame  thing  will  ail  the  new  currency  or 
any  currency  we  can  make,  unlefs  we  can  mend  the  public 
faith  on  which  it  depends,  and  connebl  it  fo  manifeftly  and 
firmly  with  the  real  wealth  of  the  States,  that  the  fecurity 
may  be  undoubted.  It  is  impoflible  this  can  be  done  by  any 
thing  but  payment,  either  prefent  or  fo  fecured,  that  tliere 
will  remain  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  poffeffor  that  it 
will  be  bona  fide  made.  If  this  can  be  done,  there  is  no- 
doubt  but  we  may  make  our  currency  good,  yea,  better 
than  hard  money,  becaufe  it  is  fooner  counted,  and  more  «i- 
fily  conveyed. 

There  is  indeed  one  reafon  for  calling  in  the  old  curren- 
cy, and  iffuing  a  new  one,  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
real  and  great  weight,  viz.  Many  of  the  bills  qf  the  pre- 
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fcrit  currency  aie  counterfeited,  and  it  is  very  necefiary  thifc 
public  (hould  be  freed  from  thefe  impofitidns;  and  to  this 
another  may  be  added;  viz.  It  would  be  very  defirable  to 
have  a  cmrrency  which  fhould  expire/*  the  true  value  of  the 
bills  iti  the  face  of  them.  The  prefent  bills  carry  but  a  for- 
tieth part  of  the  value  expreffed  in  their  face*  and  this  holds 
but  the  feeble,  enervated,  and  debilitated  Jiate  of  our  public 
credit  in  fo  glaring  a  light,  and  ptibliQies  our  Jhame  and 
diflrefs  fo  very  undeniably  arid  univerfally,  that  I  fhould  be 
williiig  td  have  them  out  of  fight;  as  people  generally  en- 
deavour to  keep  out  of  view,  brands  and  marks  which  indi- 
cate the  difgrace  of  their  families. 

Befides,  there  is  a  fort  of  deception  in  the  bills,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  hurtful ;  when  a  man  gets  a  great  bundle 
of  them,  he  is  apt  to  be  cheated  in  fpite  of  the  convictions 
of  his  own  heart,  into  ah  opinion  that  he  is  richer  than  he 
Is,  and  of  courfe  to  abate  a  little  of  that  economy  which  he 
would  think  neceflary  if  his  mind  was  not  dilated  by  that 
delufion y  whilft;  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  appear  more 
heavy  and  terrible  when  heightened  under  the  enormous  de- 
nomination of  the  currency,  than  they  would  do  were  they 
offered  and  demanded  in  afhape  that  correfponded  to  their 
real  ^alue. 

Thefe  may  perhaps  by  general  corifent  be  allowed  good* 
teafons  for  calling  in  the  prefent  bills  and  iffuing  new  ones, 
2nd  this  may  be  well  enough,  if  the  mode  and  regulations 
of  the  ineafure  are  limited  to  its  ufes. 

But  the  fubjance  is  yet  wanting,  every  thing  neceflary  to 
give  fixture  to  the  currency  is  JIM  to  be  done,  and  all  remains 
fc>    "be  done,  and  will  Remain  fo,  till  we  can  fix  the  funds  of 
ou-r*  currency  fo  fure  as  to  make  it  a  certain  fecur it y  of  real 
ye*fve  to  the  pofleflbr,  and  call  it  in  fo  faft  by  taxes  as  to 
§***it  its  quantity  within  the  ufes  of  circulation,  and  prevent 
ita  increafing  to  fuch  amount  as  to  render  the  final  redemp- 
tion difficult,  improbable,  or  uncertain.    This  is  the  grand  gift 
of  the  whole  ihatter;  this  will  effectually  fave  us  5  left  than 
this  will  not;  all  the  refl  is  but  (hifting  the  weights  in  the 
„    fcale,  without  adding  a  fingle  ounce  to  help  a  balance  or 

preponderation ;   this  therefore  is  our  great  object,  from 
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which  our  attention  muft  not  be  diverted)  no,  not  fir  a  nui* 
ment;  on  this  our  fate  depends. 

2.  It  may  be  further  objected,  that  no  nation  of  Europe 
can  carry  on  a  war  without  loans,  or  feme  wfy  antici- 
pating their  revenue,  and  running  in  debt,  and  how  caa 
it  be  fuppofed  that  we  can  do  it  othcrwife  ?  I  anfwer,  their 
cafe  differs  from  ours  very  materially. 

i.  They  have  credit  to  borrow  on,  which  we  have  ooty 
unlefs  we  allow  fuch  a  ruinous  difcount  as  makes  our  afiain 
defperate,  and  muft  foon  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  pre* 
ferve  our  liberty. 

2.  Our  country  is  richer,  more  full  of  men  and  fores  ne» 
ceflary  in  war,  than  thofe  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of 
courfe  the  carrying  on  the  war  without  running  in  debt  if 
more  pra£Hcable  by  us,  than  by  them. 

3.  They  have  fuch  fure  and  eftabliflied  fyftetns  of  f nance 
fixed  and  fettled \  on  which  they  can  iflue  internal  bills,  U. 
furnifh  a  certain  fecurity  to  the  pofleffor,  of  payment;  their 
treafuries  are  the  fafeft  repofitories  of  their  nation's  wealths 
we  have  not  thefe  advantages,  our  treafury  has  hitherto 
proved  the  dejtru&ion  of  the  wealth  that  has  been  truftedio 
it,  and  of  courfe  every  body  is  afraid  of  it,  and  therefore 
loaning  at  home  to  any  great  amount  is  irtipra&icable,  and 
what  cannot  be  done  need  not  be  urged  as  politic,  eligible  or 

falutary. 

4.  If  any  nation  of  Europe  borrows  fpecie,  and  thereby 
increafes  and  of  courfe  depreciates  their  caffi  but  2  or  3  per 
cent,  that  difcount  is  enough  to  fpread  it  all  over  Europe, 
by  which  the  balance  is  foon  reftored,  and  the  depreciation 
is  checked ;  or  if  any  nation,  as  Spain,  imports  money 
from  Peru,  and  makes  it  over  plenty  and  of  reduced  value, 
it  fpreads  over  Europe  dire&ly ;  and  fo  by  covering  a  lar- 
ger furface  the  depreciation  becomes  infenfible,  and  the  in* 
convenience  little  felt:  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  us 5 
our  currency  cannot  be  exported,  were  it  ever  fo  good,  there- 
fore, any  increafe  of  quantity  muft  have  its  full  efre£t  by 
way  of  depreciation  among  ourfelves ;  and  of  courfe  any 
increafe  of  the  quatttity  deftroys  at  once  the  very  end  and 

%  life  of  fuch  increafe,  as  the  value  cannot  be  thereby  increafedf 

but 
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but  inftead  of  this,  the  whole  deluge  of  mifchiefs  arifing 
from  a  flu&uating  currency  mult  flow  in  upon  us. 
x  5.  The  very  operation  of  this  method  lof  loaning^  and  anti- 
cipating of  the  revenue,  adopted  and  pra&ifed  by  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  is  in  itfelf  enough,  were  it  ever  fo  practi- 
cable by  us,  to  deter  us  from  following  fo  fatal  an  example. 
See  Great-Britain  enervated  and  benumbed  under  the  prefi- 
fure  of  an  enormous  debt,  the  very  intereft  of  which  con- 
fumes  the  beft  part  of  the  richeft  revenue  which  the  wealth, 
induftry,  and  oppreffion  of  the  nation  can  produce,  -  How 
diflieartening  muft  it  be  for  that  people  to  ftruggle  thro* 
the  year  merely  to  pay  a  corroding  intereft,  which  brings 
them  not  the  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  mifery,  but  only 
keeps  alive  that  gnawing  vulture  that  muft  for  ever  feed  on 
their  very  entrails.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  man  in, 
his  fenfes  fhould  hold  up  fuch  a  fad  fpeftacle  for  an  exam- 
ple to  the  Americans. 

6.  The  nations  of  Europe  never  attempt  to  borrow  mo- 
ney, till  they  have  firft  raifed  all  the  revenue  they  can  within 
themfelvcsy  and  find  it  not  fufficient ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from 
our  cafe,  that  we  have  never  yet  taxed  half  enough  to  drain 
off  that  furplufage  of  money  which  the  war  has  occafion- 
ed,  and  our  capital  diftrefles  and  difficulties  have  all  along 
arifen  from  that  food  of  money  which  made  it  too  plenty  for 
life;  even  hard  money  will  buy  little  more  than  half  to  much 
country  produce  as  it  would  purchafe  before  the  war. 

This  mifchief  cannot  be  remedied  by  increafe  of  the  quan- 
tity, by  loan^  or  any  other  way,  but  muft  in  its  nature  bi? 
checked  by  draining  off  and  lejfening  that  quantity,  and 
thereby  railing  the  demand  for:,  it  which  is  effential  to  its 
ufe.  From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  weak  and  filly  as  well 
as  abfurd,  to  urge  for  our  imitation  the  example  of  other 
nations,  the  very  convenience,  neceflity,  or  even  practica- 
bility of  which  depends  on  circumftances  which  do  not  ap- 
ply at  all  to  our  cafe. 

It  is  not  the  lead  danger  of  this  practice  that  it  operates 
infenftbly,  faps  and  mortgages  our  wealth  before  we  know 
it;  it  operates  like  a  flow  poifon,  which  is  certain  death, 
and  more  painful,  tho'  more  flow  and  lingering,  than  the 

fudden 
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fitdden  execution  of  the  ball  or  fword.  Indeed  I  look -on  all 
infenfible  taxes  to  be  highly  dangerous ;  a  fatal  injtance  of 
which  we  have  in  the  depreciation  of  our  own  currency. 
I  think  it  neceflary  that  the  people  fhould  fee  and  feel  what 
they  pay,  mould  earn  the  money  before  it  is  fpent ;  thi$ 
would  prevent  a  thoufand  flupid,  fwlfb,  and  neeilefs  ways 
of  fpending  the  publie  money ;  this  would  make  the  ruler$ 
careful  how  they  adopt  any  expenftve  operations,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  ftricteft  economy  in  the  expenditure. 

Infenfible  taxes  are  like  infenfible  perfpiration,  which  weak- 
ens the  body,  and  wafles  the  conftitution  before  the  pa? 
tient  knows  he  is  fick.     Nature  generally  marks  places  of 
danger  with  fignals  of  notice,  and  every  mariner  looks  on 
one  funken  rock  as  more  dangerous  than  twenty  that  are 
above  water ;    for  this  reafon  I  think  that  every  branch  of 
the  revenue  fliould  originate  in  fuch  fenfibje  and  vifible  de- 
mands on  the  wealth  of  the  people,  that  they  may  all  feej 
and  know  what  they  pay,  and  what  they  pay  it  for;    and 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fureft  way  to  keep  a  treafury  al\ 
ways  fupplied  with  enough  by  the  cheerful  contributions  of 
the  people,    when  the  public  fafety   or   convenience  re- 
quires it,  and  to  prevent  more  than  ehough  being  ever  de? 
manded  or  granted :  a  due  attention  to  botji  thefe  \  take  to 
be  no  fmall  branch  or  even  pillar  of  policy  in  every  Hate, 
The-foregoing  furvey  of  our  mifchiefs  and  remedies  brings 
up  to  view  another  circumftance  which  appears  to  me  a. 
very  plain  faft,  viz. 

IV.  Our  diftrefles,  danger^,  and  difficulties  do  not  con- 
fid  in  a  want  of  any  thing,  but  in  over  plenty,  in  furplufagq 
of  cadi,  which  is  become  fo  common  and  eafy  of  acquire- 
ment, that  it  is  flighted,  it  is  little  thought  of,  it  is  fcaroe 
an  objeft  of  deftre,  much  lefs  of  animation ;  our  burdens 
are  burdens  of  cap,  that  which  is  the  wijh  and  want  of. 
meft  other  diftrefled  people  is  our  mifery ;  like  plethoric 
conftitution s,  whofe  flamina  are  all  good,  but  are  overloaded 
with  too  much  blood.  A  fufficient  bleeding,  a  proper 
draining  off  of  this  fuperfluous  matter,  would  fet  us  all 
right  in  a  (hort  time,  and  every  part  of  the  conftitution 
would  find  cafe,  relief,  and  a  fpeedy  return  of  life  and  vigor. 

from 
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from  {he  firpple  operation  of  thU  mod  obvious,  natural  re. 
ipedy.  On  the  whole  matter^  I  think  that  one  more  fa£fc 
offers  itfelf  to  view,  which  were  we  in  a  lefs  torpid  flate% 
might  animate  us  to  fomc  fpirited  efforts,  fome  lively  ex-» 
jertions  to  extricate  ourfelves  from  diftrefs  and  danger, 
viz. 

V.  Every  ci^cumftance  confpires  to  demonstrate  that  the 

*  piojifure  and  effeftual  remedies  are  in  our  own  power ,  are  v*- 
f  y  praclicable,  and  the  prefent  time  is  the  mqft  fuitable  for  the 
application  of  them  that  any  nation  in  diftrefs  ever  had  or 
could  wifli.  We  are  free  of  debt,  at  lead  of  the  prejjures 
of  debt  \  the  whole  public  debt  at  home  and  abroad  does 
not  exceed  our  abilities,  and  may  be  paid  in  two  or  three 
years  without  any  painful  exertions.     We   are  yet  on  this 

fide  of  that  bottomlefs  ahyfs  of  debt,  into  which  our  enemies 
§nd  themfelves  plunged ;  that  infupportable  but  everlafting 
burden  that  preffes  and  exhaufts  them  in  fo  fatal  a  manner, 
that  they  are  become  the  fport  of  their  enemies  and  negleft 
of  their  friends  \  none  appears  for  them  in  this  their  day 
pf  diftrefs. 

This  enervating,  di/heartening  circumjiance  we  are  yet  free 
of;  our  ftrength  is  our  own,  and  in  proper  condition  for 
\jfe  \  we  are  yet  to  receive  the  fruits  of  our  own  labors ; 
none  of  our  crops  are  mortgaged  or  fold  before  they  are 
reaped  \  our  wealth  is  entire  ;  our  country  abounds  with 
inoft  of  the  fupplies  and  ftores  we  need  ;  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty but  in  the  diforders  of  our  finances,  and  they  are  not 

.  only  capable  of  being  reflored,  but  felfprefervation  will  com- 
pel us  to  it.  We  are  like  a  flrong  man  who  is  obliged  to 
labor,  but  the  labor  required  is  but  juft  enough  to  afford 
that  degree  of  exercife  which  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  his 
health,  and  which  he  muft  praftife  or  be  ftck. 

The  fame  kind,  and  degree  of  exertion  necefTary  to  reftore 
our  currency,  reinftate  our  finances,  eftablifh  our  credit,  and 
animate  the  induflry  of  our  people,  will  at  the  fame  time 
pay  our  civil  lift,  and  carry  on  the  war.  Our  enemies  are 
in  a  declining  ftate,  under  great  degrees  of  embarraflment, 
stad  have  their  hands  full  in  every  quarter,  and  every  body 
Qgainft  them  ;  whilft  we  are  courted,  like  the  rifing  fun,  by 

every 
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erery  body ;  our  alliances  and  connexions  are  of  the  fared 
and  bed  kind,  grounded  on  fuch  inter  efts  as  cannot  deceive 
us  \  a  general  union  prevails  among  ourfelves ;  our  public 
counfels  are  all  di&ated  by  the  fame  views  and  ends,  and  if 
ever  we  differ,  it  is  only  about  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
fame  end;  our  relief  indeed  requires  the  animated  exertions 
of  our  people,  but  the  very  diftrefs  they  all  feel,  makes 
them  willing  to  put  iftto  vigorous  pra&ice,  any  efforts  which 
tend  to  their  deliverance. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  a8 
ef  Congrefs  of  the  iSth  of  March  1780,  refpefting  our  fi- 
nances, that  we  may,  on  the  bed  examination,  judge 
how  far  that  important  aft,'  if  duly  executed,  will  reduce 
cur  finances  into  fuch  method,  and  give  them  fuch  efta- 
blimment  as  the  public  fafety  requires.  It  is  neceffary  that 
the  nature,  defign,  and  ufe  of  that  aft  mould  be  thorough- 
ly difcufled,  becaufe  the  efforts  for  its  execution  will  pro* 
bably  take  their  tone  from  the  degree  of  conviftiQn  which 
generally  prevails  of  its  utility.* 

I  do 


*  The  fiibftance  of  faid  ad  is  as  follows,  viz. 

1.  The  monthly  tax  of  15,000,000  of  dollars,  from  Feb*  to  Aug*  %*j%o 
(recommended  to  the  States,  Od.  7,  1779)  is  continued  to  the  ifl  of  April, 
1 781,  inclufive. 

2.  That  hard  money  be  receivable  in  payment  of  faid  tax,  at  the  rate  of 
I  Mexican  dollar  in  lieu  of  40  Continental  dollars. 

3.  That  the  Continental  bills  paid  in  for  faid  tax,  except  for  the  months 
of  Jan.  and  Feb.  1779,  ^e  not  re'\lfue^s  hut  deftroyed. 

4.  That  as  faft  as  thofe  bills  (hall  be  brought  in  to  be  deflroyed  (and  other 
funds  fhall  be  eftabtffhed  for  other  bills)  other  bills,  be  UTued,  n,ot  to  exceed 

on  any  account  one  twentieth  part  of  the  nominal  fum  of  the  bills  brought  in  to  be 
deflroyed. 

5.  That  the  new  bills  which  fhall  be  iffued,  be  redeemable  m  fpecie  withii* 
6  years  from  Jan.  1,  1 781,  and  bear  an  interefl  of  6  per  cent,  to  be  paid  in 

fpecie  at  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  or,   at  the  election  of  the  holders,  in 
fkrling  bills' of  exchange,  at  4s,  6d.  ferling  per  dollar. 

6.  That  the  faid  new  bills  iflue  on  the  funds  of  individual  States  to  be 
eftabhlhed  for  that  purpofe,  and  be  figned  by  perfons  appointed  by  them, 

7.  That  the  United  States  be  likeivife  pledged  for  the  payment  of  fucb  of 
fdiil  bills,    as  fhall  be  figned  by  thofe  States,  who,  by  the  events  of  the  war, 

fhall  be  rendered  incapable  to  redeem,  them  ;  which  undertaking  of  Congrefs   fhaH 
he  endorfed  on  faid  bills,  and  bejigned  by  a  commtjponer  of  Congrefs* 

8.  That  the  fevefal  States  fliall  receive  6  tenths  of  the  bills  •which  they  ftgnx 
for  their  own  ufe,  and  that  the  remaining  4  tenths  fhall  be  fubjedk  to  the 
orders  of  Congrefs,  but  fhall  be  credited  to  the  feveral  States,  who  figned 
tUtiiu. 

9.  That 


t  do  not  pretend  to  be  adequate  to  fuch  a  difcuffion,  and 
(hall  Oniy  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it ;  and  tm> 
I  am  induced  to  do  at  this  time,  becaufe  the  aft  is  but 
lately  publiflied,  and  our  people  Jiave  not  had  time  to  make 
up  their  mmds  on  it,  and  I  conceive  many  perfons  mifap- 
.  prehend  the  real  defign  and  true  conftruftion  of  it* 

i.  I  take  it  that  the  defign  of  the  aft  is  not  to  be  a  fuln 
Jiitute  for  taxes  ;  our  public  credit  or  finances  want  the  fame 
fupport  and  fupplies  from  our  real  fubfiance,  our  material 
Wealth)  as  they  did  before  the  acl.  If  the  new  bills  are  no 
better  fupported  than  the  old  ones  were,  they  will  depreciate* 
as  fall,  become  as  ufelefs  and  more  ruinous  than  thofe,  as 
thefe  involve  us  in  a  vaft  debt  of  inter ejl,  which  thofe  did' 
not.  The  paft  error  of  our  finances  is  clearly  feen,  and 
the  deluge  of  mifchiefs  refulting  from  it  is  feverely  felt,  and 
the  defign  of  this  aft  is  not  to  continue  but  prevent  thofe 
mifchiefs  tfi  future,  not  to  repeat  our  former  error,  but  to 
tnend)t. 

2.  The  aft  contains  in  it  a  declaration  or  fixture  of  the 
prefent  value  or  exchange  of  the  public  bills,    making  them 
redeemable  at  40  for  1,  or  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  this  on 
the  highefl  reafon,  grounded  on  fuch  rigid  fails ,  fuch  real 
change  of  circumftances,    as  render  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promifes  contained  in  the  old  bills,  impraSticable,  injurious  to 
the  public,  abfurd,  and  ufelefs,  as  I  think  I  have  fully  prov- 
ed in  my  Fourth  Efiay  \  and  all  clamor  and  exclamation  on 
this  fubjeft  is  as  idle  and  void  of  reafon  and  fentiment,  as  a 
clamor  againft  any  other  promife,  which,  however  proper- 
ly made  at  firfti  is  become,  by  a  change  of  circumftances, 
cither  impofftble  or  highly  improper  to  be  performed,  of  which 
w-«  have  daily  inftances  in  every  part  of  human  experi- 
ence. 

We 

9.  That  the  faid  new  bills  fee  received  m  taxes  at  the  Tame  rate  as  fpe- 

To.  That  the  fevefal  States  be  called  on  to  provide  effecluat  funds  to  fink 
*  my*vtb part  of  their  refpe&ive  quotas,  annually,  after  Jan.  I,  1781. 

II.  That  this  ad  be  defpatched  to  the  Executive  of  the  feveral  States,  «y 
**^  laid  before  their  Auemblies,  who  are  requefted,  as  foon  as  pojfible  to  pro- 
**«£  certain  funds  for  the  purpofes  of  it,  and  take  every  other  meafure  to  carry 
**•  into  full  and  vigorous  tffefi. 
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VTc  are  to  confider  the  depreciation  of  our  currency  is  £ 
public  calamity,  like  a  blaft,  a  deluge,  a  drought,  or  ravages 
of  an  enemy,  which  afFeft  every  man  as  he  happens  to 
fland  in  their  way,  and  to  become  their  objeft ;  iri  all  thefe 
cafes  the  mi/chief  muft  lie  where  it  lights ;  it  is  doubtlefs  fqf 
directed  by  Divine  Providence,  that  each  individual  re* 
ceives  that  degree  of  correftion  from  it,  which  is  fuited  W 
his  own  particular  cafe. 

In  point  of  remedy,  it  is  vain  to  inquire  whether  this  cat* 
lamity  arofe  from  the  public  necefftty,  or  from  the  fault of  any 
individuals  or  boards  of  our  policy ;  for  could  we  find  and 
puniflj  the  faulty  delinquents,  their  heads  or  gibbets  might 
hang  up  in  terrorem,  as  monuments  of  caution  to  future 
financiers,  but  can  avail  nothing  to  the  eafement  of  the  cala* 
mity ;  our.  duty  at  prefent,  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  correEt 
the  mifchief  in  time,  2nd  prevent  it  in  future. 

3.  It  is  objeft  ed  to  this  aft,  that  if  doubles  the  quantity 
of  circulating  bills,  becaufc  it  iflues  2  dollars  out  for  1  that 
28  brought  in,  for  16*000,000  of  the  neni)  bills  are  equal  to 
400,000,000  of  the  old  ones,  at  the  exchange  of  46  for  ij 
prescribed  in  the  aft  itfelfj  that  this  will  clajh  ivith  a  for* 
fner  refolution  (of  Sept;  1,  1779)  u  that  th6  quantity  of  bills 
ffiould  not  be  ihcreafed  beyond  200,ooo,o'6o ;"  will  tend  to 
a  depreciation  ;  and  fender  the  fixing  the  medium  mote  difc 
ficult,  if  not  impoflible.  But  I  beg  leave  to  obferve  here, 
that  few  laws  would  be  falutary,  or  even  tolerable,  if  they 
were  executed  up  to  the  height  of  their  letter;  arid  I  con* 
ccive  that  a  prudent  execution  of  this  aft  will  obviate  all 
the  ill  effefts  arifing  from  the  above  objeftions. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  defign  of  Congfefs  tharf 
any  part  of  the  /fevj  bills  fball  iffue  at  all}*  if  it  fliafl  be  found 
that  it  cannot  be  done  at  their  full  value,  without  an) 
depreciation ;  or  that  they  fhall  iflue  any  fafler,  or  to  any 
larger  amount  than  can  be  done,  without  any  depreciation  $ 
for  I  can  by  no  means  admit  the  fuppofitiori,  that  the  niw 
bills  are  to  be  iflued  in  a  depreciated Jlate,  becaufe  that  very 
depreciation  defeats  their  ufe,  renders  them  inefficient  fo* 
the  procurement  of  fupplies,  and  involves  us  over  again  in 
the  wifrh's  of  a  fluctuating  currency,  whilft  we  are  at  the 

fame 
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fethc  time  loaded  with  a  vaft  debt  of  hard  rtotiey  to  pay  tt& 
inter  eft  of  them.  I  never  doubted  the  integrity  of  Congrefs, 
and  therefore  cannot  attribute  to  them  fuch  abfurdity  of 
dcfign,  even  tho'  the  lettef  of  their  a£fc  might  admit  fuch 
a  ruinous  and  abfurd  conftru&ion. 

They  referve,  in  their  aft,  4  tenths  of  the  new  bills  fo* 
their  own  difpofal,  which  they  will  doubtlefs  iffue  in  a  man* 
ner  fafe  and  ufeful  to  the  States  \  whilft  the  other  6  tenths 
are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  States,  who  have  every  in- 
ducement to  a  prudent  ijfue  of  them,  as  each  ftate  will  (land 
Wind  to  redeem  both  principal  and  intereft  of  all  they 
fliall  iflue. 

I  am  further  told,  that  the  Congrefs  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  appoint  a   Financier-General,    of  known  gravity 
judgment,  and  economy,  to  fuperirttend  this  great  department* 
%ho  can  either  let  out  or  withhold  the  iflues  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  give  the  bills  all  the  effecl  and  ufe  their  nature  will  ad- 
mit, witho?Jt  overloading  the  public  credit,  or  increafing  tht 
quantity  io  far  as  to  lejfen  their  demand,  and,  by  that  mean§, 
io/e  Hie  whcle  benefit  by  grafping  at  too  much*     This  error 
is  £0  fatal  and  recent,  and  the  appfehenfions  of  the  people 
*u*oundup  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  alarm,    that  I  much  doubt  if 
&**4f  the  propofed  quantity  of  the  new  "bills  can  be  iflued 
****thtot  afenftble  depreciation  ;  but  experience  will  beft  fhow 
***is,  and  prudence  at  the  time  muft  diftate  the  praclicablt 
d*g-m  which  may  be  ventured  on ;  and  it  is  my  opinion, 
tk^t  no  poffible  height  of  public  neceffity  can  juflify  exceed- 
***&  fuch  degree,  becaufe  that  excefs  is  a  fure  way  to  defeat 
"«  ufe*  of  the  currency,  and  of#courfe  to  increafe  the  public, 
^^creflities,  let  them  be  ever  fo  high  before. 

The  exchange  is  a  fure  barometer  of  the  public  credit, 

a&  it  is  of  the  trade,  "and  will  always  ferve  as  a  fafe  moni- 

to**  and  guide  to  our  counfels  of  revenue.     It  is  the  vainefi 

y     <*U  vanities  to  imagine  that  a  public  bill  is  worth  a  dollar 

^*ien  it  will  not  bring  it,  or  that  it  is  worth  any  more  than 

it  Tvilt  bring,     If  it  (hall  be  found  on  trial  that  any  larger 

fam  than  I  have  fuppofed,  or  that  the  whole  1  o,ooo,oop 

can  be  iflued  without  depreciation,  the  public  may  fafely 

tcceive  the  benefit  of  the  whole 5  and  the  addition  of  the 

P  interift, 
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intcrcA,  which  will  be  received  by  every  individual  that 
hold*  the  bills*,  will  coir.pcnfatc  for  the  increafe  of  his  taxe6 
to  pay  it. 

Tiub  matter  cannot  be  computed  on  with  any  exa£tnefs, 
without  knowing  the  whole  amount  of  the  current  cafb  of  the 
Whir  teen  States >  which  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  where  af- 
ci:rtaincd.  I  have  heretofore  on  a  few  data  made  a  fort  of 
loofc,  rough  computation  of  it,  to  be  about  12,000,000  jf 
hard  dollars ;  but  I  have  of  late  been  collecting  documents 
for  a  more  exact  calculation,  and  on  a  nearer  view  am  in- 
duced to  believe  the  amount  will  rather  fall  Jbort  of  that 
fu/tiy  and  perhaps  very  confidcrably ;  and  I  think  farther, 
jt  is  very  manifcii  that  we  mull  have  a  promiftuous  circu- 
lation of  both  hard  money  and  paper ,  in  order  to  keep  the 
exchange  of  them  equal :  but  this  by  the  bye. 

4.  It  may  be  further  objected  to  this  ace,  that  we  can 
have  no  fecurity  that  fome  necefjity  or  other  will  not  be  urged 
next  year  to  make  a  further  addition  to  the  emijfions  of  cir- 
culating bills,  till  they  will  depreciate. 

But  in  anfwer  to  this,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  Congrefs 
will  not  be  able  to  iflue  the  whole  10,000,000  already  voted 
without  a  depreciation  ;  and  alfo,  that  they  will  not  dare  to 
iii'ue  any  of  it  in  a  depreciated  flate  ,•  this  will  fo  manifestly 
and  immediately  ruin  the  ufe  of  the  whole,  and  defeat  its 
whole  purpefe,  and  bring  on  afrefh  the  mifchiefs  of  a  fluc- 
tuating currency ,  that  I  can  have  no  idea  that  any  men  in 
their  lenfcs  can  think  of  adopting  it* 

But  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  our  wifeft  men  capable  of  fuch 
idle  frenxyy  it  is  needlefs  to  reafon  any  further  about  it,  we 
may  as  well  give  up  all  ufe  cf  our  intelleclsf  and  follow 
where  w  iid  detraction  roves,  and  take  the  fate  which  a 
concoui'fe  of  whim  and  accident  mail  provide  for  us:  but  I 
augur  better  things  i  I  am  full  of  expedition  that  before 
our  .iiV.urs  come  to  this  pafs,  our  wifeft  men,  both  in  Con- 
pvf'-  ,r.n!  St;:?r-A:!omb]:e$%  will  be  convinced  of  one  great 
tiuih,  .liit.iu.i  1>\  natau  .iiul  our  prefent  circumftances, 
vi/.  //\y/  s,v  ?n.\§-?  pay  our  expenditures  as  we  go  :  and  this  is 
tl»«  only  pi.wli\Mb!o  method  before  us;  this  will  make  any 
lib'-uu1  ;.  1  v^  which  u  ik  1  wretched  Indeed,    and  without 
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this,  every  devifable  fcherne  h  but' whim,  vifion,'  and 
frenzy. 

5;  The  fum  of  10,000,0.00  is  not  more  than  the  States 
are  able  to  make  the  mojl  fufficient  and  undoubted  fecurity 
forj  if  they  pleafe.  But  let  that  fecurity  be  ever  fo  good ; 
to  give  it  a  currency,  and  prevent  a  depreciation,  they  muff 
raife  a  demand  for  it  by  general  taxes.  Thefe  are  recom- 
mended by  Congrefs  in  their  aft  of  the'' 1 8th  inftant, 
and  others  foregoing;  and  were  they  put  under  rigid  col- 
lection by  all  the  States,  we  might  judge  whether  the  de- 
mand thereby  raifed  was  fufficient  to  give  life  and  ufe  to 
the  currency ;  if  it  fhould  not  be  fo,  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  taxes  be  ftill  increafed  till  that  effect  (hall  appear,  at 
which  titriey  and  not  before,  the  grand  point  will  be  gain- 
ed, viz.  that  of  fixing  our  currency.  We  fhall  then  havo 
the  twcr  great  things  rieceiTary  to  fix  any  paper  cinrency, 
viz.  good  funds,  which  may  give  the  pofleffor  a  certain  fe- 
ctirity ;  and  a  quick  demand  and  circulation  of  the  currency 
itfelf. 

...6.  It  appears  then*  that 'if  the  faid  aft  was  put  into 
proper  ind  wife  execution,  duly  limited  and  fufficiently  vi- 
gorous, it  will  anfwer  the  great  and  important  ends  ex- 
pected from  it;  and  tho'  itrmay  not  be  thought  the  beft 
pOjffible,  yet  as  it  appears  to  be  fufficient  for  its  purpoic, 
were  it  duly  put  into  operation,  and  properly  fupported, 
[  think  it  clear  that  the  States  ought  not  to  hefitate  adopting 
It,  nor  Jlarve  it  by  too  languid  and  dilatory  movements ; 
the  beft  plan  poflible  may  be  rendered  ufelefs  and  inetfeftu*. 
il  this  way ;  wifdom  and  decifion  in  counfel  are  not  more 
leceffary  in  any  important  plans  of  tkis  fort,  than  vigor  in 
execution. 

I  do  not  confider  the  aft  fo  much  a  fcheme  of  increafing 
he  revenue  as  of  fixing  the  currency ; .  but  if  it  is  to  in- 
:lude  both,  the  firft  certainly  depends  on  the  /ajf,  and  is 
imited  by  it;  for  Congrefs '  cannot  think  of  ifluing  any 
>art  of  the  new  bills  in  a  depreciated  ftate ;  they  muft  fix 
heir  value,  or  it  is  idle,  dangerous,  and  ineffectual  to  the 
aft  degree  to  iflue  them ;  if  they  can  be  uTued  in  a  fixed 
tate,  yet  no  more  of  them  can  be  iffued  than  can  t>e  kept 
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In  a  filed  ftatc ;  for  to  exceed  this  limit,  will*  be  to  defkrej 
their  whole  ufe  at  once,  and  involve  us  in  more  diltref? 
than  before.  I  look  on  it  awry  boldJUf  to  put  the  revenue 
on  fuch  a  rijk  ;  but  I  fuppofe  the  public  neceffities  rcquir* 
it,  and  of  this  the  Cqngrcfs  are  the  beft  judges,  and  <fe>ubfc* 
kfs  acted  on  more  reafons  than  we  out  ,of  door*  pag 
fee.  *  ■  •     - 

The  fixing  the  currency,  and  incomes  of  revenue  art  of 
of  the  lad  confequence  to  us  all  in  the  prefent  crifis  \  an4 
therefore  it  appears  to  me  abfolutely  neceffary  that  $*crj 
State  fhould  exert  themfelves  in  the  mod  fp^edy  ancj  effec- 
tual  manner  to  give  fan&ion  and  force  to  tjhis  act,  left, 
by  their  defeft,  the  important  chance  (hould  turn  againft 
us,  and  we  (hould  be  left  without  revenue  or  currency  at.thU 
critical  time,  when  our  political  exigence,  as  well  as-  the  #s 
cupation  and  means  of  living  of  every  individual,  depend  on 
l[oti*  "        .■: 


*  In  my  Pourth  Eflfay  on  Trade  and  Fiaafacq,  pyolifce*  Feb.  uo,  1780^ 
.1  calculated  the  exchange  of  Continental  money  at  that  time  to  he  4Q  for  X. 
and  ftrorgly  urged  the  fixture  of  it  at  that  exchange,  that  the  fatal  'ttiit 
chiefs  of  zjluSluating  currency,  either  by  appreciation  or  depreciation,  ttrigM 
\c  avoided. 

From  this  I  fuppofe  that  fome  people  have  furmifed  that  the  firfi  idea  e*4 
vriginal  plan  of  this  act  wis  formed  by  me  and  fuggejhd  to  Congrefs,  ■  and  myi 
opinion  here  exprefled,  (<  that  the  States  ought  to  adopt  it  without  hefita- 
tion,"  confirms  their  conjecture  :  this  induces  me  to  obferve  fome  things  on 
this  matter,  viz. 

I.  This  act  was  not  the  abfurd,  inefficient,  and  ridiculous  thing,  which 
fome  people  have  reprefented  it  to  be;  there  was  no  error  in  its  principle; 
it  wanted  nothing  to  complete  its  purpoies  but  decided  Support  and  effectual 
execution.  The  taxes  then  injtituUd  by  Congrefs,  with  the  arrearages  of  for* 
mer  1  equifitions,  would  have  been  (if  punctually  paid)  fufficient  to  call  im\ 
every  bill  of  the  old  money,  and  a  large  fum  of  the  new  bills,  in  the  courfe 
of  one  year,  and  would  donbtlefs  have  raifed  fuch  a  demand  for  what  re- 
mained, as  would  have  kept  up  its  value,  and  prevented  any  depreciation. 

Yet,  ad,  I  did  not  approve  of  it,  but  in  all  converfations  I  had  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congrefs,  whilft  it  was  under  debate,  I  conftantly  oppefed  it ;  princi- 
pally becaufe  I  did  not  expect,  as  the  ftate  of  things  then  was,  that  it  woukl 
receive  that  fupport  an  J  vigorous  execution  which  was  nectffary  to  give  it  a  due 
efTeiSt. 

The  people  of  the  States  at  that  time  had  been  worried  and  fretted,  dtf-. 
appointed  and  put  out  of  humor  by  fo  many  tender-a&s,  limitations  of  prices, 
and  other  compulfbry  methods  to  force  value  into  puper  money,  and  compel  tbc  cir^ 
euhtion  of  it,  and  by  fo  many  vain  funding febemes,  declarations,  vaA  pr*mifet% 
all  which  iffued  from  Congrefs,  but  died  under  the  moft  zealous  efforts  U  put 
them  into  operation  and  ^«?7,  that  their  patience  was  all  exhaufted;   I  fay, 
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•  To  have  a  currency  of  fixed  value*  and  the  time  as  is 
cxpjrcfled,in  the  f$ce  of  the  hili$f.  .is  an  object  moil  im- 
portant apd  deftrable,.  but  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way 
than  by  keeping  the  quantity  within  due  bounds,  and  as- 
certaining ita  Yalue,  by  fuch  connexion  with*our  real  fubr 
ftance  as  .will  make  it  a  certain  fecufity  tq  ,the  pofleflbr. 
yiie  value  o£. money,  being  wholly  grounded  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  6bje£lS|  viz.  the  quantity  of  money,  and  the 
pbje&s  of .^money,  it  is  demonllrable  that  if  either  varies, 
whilft  the  other  continues  the  fame,  the  proportion  muft 
vary  likewife,  ,'and  of  courfe  the  value  of  the  money  muft 
^luituate,  as  appears  .mod  plain  to  any  perfon  who  has  the 
j^aft  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  proportion. 

All  experience  juftifies  and  confirms  this  reafoning,  and 
rmt^th?  truth  of  it  beyond  all  doubt  j  yet  fo  ftrongly  does 

the 


tbefe.  irritations  and  d'fappotntmants  had  fo  destroyed  the  courage  and  confident 
of  the  people,  that  they  appeared  beartlefs  and  almoft  fiupid  when  their  at- 
tention was  called  to  any  new  jmpofitions. 

Befideg  all  this*  I  had  objections  to  feveral  chuffs  of  the  a&,  viz.  our 
people  were  pretty  well  accuftomed  to  the  old  bills  (bad  as  they  were)  but 
to  call  them  all  in,  and  fubftitute  a  new  fort  in  their  ftead,  I  thought  would 
\te  a  novelty  that  might  have  danger  in  it ;  at  leaft,  it  would  require  great 
fxpenfe,  time,  .&c.  and  all  to  very  little  ufc  or  benefit ;  for  the  fame  ener- 
gy 0/  taxation  abfolutely  necdTary  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  new  hills,  would 
he  quite  fufticient  to  make  fuch  dimana  for  the  old  ones  as  would  prevent  their 
further  depreciation,  and  receiving  hard  money  in  their  ftead  at  40  for  if 
Would  prevent  their  appreciation. 

I  could  not  fee  any  benefit  in  the  ftgnature  of  the  States,  and  feared  this 
might  bring  into  doubt  the  full  poivers  of  Congrcfs  to  ifTue  bills,  or  do  any 
other  like  ads  under  their  own  ftgnature. 

Nor  could  I  fee  any  advantage  ariiing  from  the  interefl  annexed  to  the, 
hills ;  it  being  payable  fix  years  afiemoatds  would  create  mighty  little  in- 
ducement to  thjpir prefent  circulation;  but  if  the  bills  fucceeded,  this  would 
greatly  increafe  the  price  of  their  final  redemption. 

But  I  had  another  material  objection  to  the  a& ;  for  when  I  calculated 
the  exchange,  Feb.  10,  1 7 80,  it  was  really  40  to  1 ;  but  when  this  atSfc 
paflcd,  viz.  the  1 8th  of  Manh  following,  the  exchange  had  increafed  to  60 
for  1,  and  confequently,  all  the  provi lions  of  the  a<ft  which  related  to  the 
exchange,  became  eflcntially  wrong,  and  of  courfe  rendered  the  acl:  itfelf 
utterly  impracticable,  without  new  provifions  conformable  to  the  exchange 
which  really  exiftcd  at, the  time,  or  making  all  the  requi  fit  ions  of  the  act  in 
hard  money  or  Continental  bills  of  the  fame  value,  i.  e.  at  any  exchange 
that  mould  exift  at  the  time  of  payment. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this,  when  the  bill  was  actually  pafi,  and  th$ 
revenues  and  Jupplies  of  the  year  depended  on  its  fuccefs,  I  readily  offered  my 
little  mite  of  aid  to  give  it  an  effectual  operation,  as  I  fuppofe  any  Member 
Of  Congrefs  would  and  ought  to  do,  ivben  it  ivas  paji,  tho'  he  oppuicd  it  in 
Cvery  ftage,  wbilft  under  debute. 
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the  Infatuating  bias,  like  fome  darling,  favorite  lull,  work 
itfelf  into  our  public  court/els,  that  after  the  longeft  aiuf 
graved  confi deration  of  the  fubjeft,  they  will,  in  tne  face 
of  the  cleareft  demon ftration,  in  fpitc  of  repeated  experi- 
ence and  the  fulleft  proof  of  fac"r,  ftill  work  up  their  "deli- 
berations into  the  vain  iflue,  the  fruitlefs  refolution  of  try- 
ing new  methods ,  adopting  new  plans  of  increq/ing  Jhe  cur- 
rcncy,  and  thereby  defeat  their  own  purpofes,  render  their 
counfels  ridiculous,  and  leave  us  all  without  remedy.  The 
mifchief  lies  in  the  nature,  not  in  the  modification  of  this 
fatal  cltarm ;  there 'is 'ft*  much  already,  and  it  is  not  portable 
that  any  incrcafe  of  quantity,  however  modified,  {hould  help 
the  matter,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  fix  the  value  in  this  way; 
for  the  incrcafe  of  the  "Quantity  will  for  ever  render  the 
punctual  redemption  of  it  mdr'e  dijficuli,  and  therefore  more  • 
uncertain,  and  of  courfe  of  lefs  credibility  of  credit. 

The  nature  of  money  is  fuch,  that  its  quantity  cannot  be 
increafed  beyond  a  certain  degree,  without  lofing  its  ufe; 
this  has  already  been  far  exceeded,  and  it  is  nofc  therefore 
pdflible  that  our  remedy  (hould  lie  in  further  increafes  of 
it,  however  modified.  I  have  known  people  try  to  fatten 
their  hogs  with  pumkins,  turnips,  and  bran,  to  fave  corn, 
but  without  fuccefs ;  I  have  known  people  who  had  not 
milk  enough,  add  water  to  it,  but  the  nutritious  particles 
of  milk  were  not  increafed  thereby ;  I  have  known  children 
change  their  piflcreens  into  coppers,  and  gain  a  greater  heap 
of  monev ;  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  fubflance  was  wanting;  the 
Jhow,  tho*  increafed,  was  deli  five ,-  and  the  counfels  puerile 
and  without  ejfeel,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  them. 

Impending  deflrutlion  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  empty  de-r 
clamation.  All  occupations  of  town  and  country  are  embar- 
rafled  and  near  to  a  full  flop.  Our  public  debts  are  every 
where  increafmg,  and  fupplies  failing-  Famine,  want, 
and  total  enervation  of  all  ftrength  and  effort  muft  be  the 
fpeedy  confequence.  When  the  fprings,  the  fountains, 
the  refources  are  dried  up,  it  is  not  poflible  but  the  flreams 
mud  fail  foon.  We  are  in  every  refpect  well  andfafe,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  finances*     Were  they  reftared,  every 

thing 
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tiling  clfe  would  immediately  flourifli  and  gain'  vigor  fuffi* 
cient  for  eveTy  purpofe  of  fafety  and  happinefs. 

There  is  in  nature  but  one  way  to  reftore  thefe,  viz.  by 
immediate  recourfe  to  our  folid  fub/lance9by  taxing  equal  to  our 
expenditures.  This  1  have  often  urged  in  vain  \  whenever 
it  comes  in  view  every  countenance  gathers  palenefs. 
STrue9  tytit  it  is  impoffible,  is  the  cry.  Had  it  been  afpeclre, 
or  goblin  of  terror,  it  could  not  have  been  Jtarted  from 
#nd  avoided  with  more  precipitation.  People  will  even  take 
fatal  leaps  into  certain  deftruclipn,  to  get  away  from  it. 

Pray,  my  countrymen,  let  us  mufter  up  a  little  courage 
and  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  not,  like  a  diftempered  imagi- 
nation or  guilty  confcience,  ftart  with  terror  at  a  diftant 
^movement  of  we  know  not  what.  Let  us  compofe  our- 
selves, and  take  a  little  nearer  view  of  this  dreadful  expe- 
dient ;  it  is  not  fo  frightful  in  near  view  as  in  diflant  appn- 
henfton.  There  is  fuch  a  thing  as  being  penny  wife  and 
pound  foolifh.  We  may  lofe  the  Jhip  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  fails. 

Prefence  of  mind  and  courage  in  di/lrefs, 
Are  more  than  armies  to  procure  fuccefs* 

A  cool  and  careful  examination  of  the  fubjeft  will  at 
lead  let.  us  into  the  truth  of  it ;  and  be  that  truth  ever  fo 
hard  and  dreadful,  our  knowing  the  ivorfl  of  it,  is  prefera- 
ble to  fufpenfe. 

Many  things  which  ftrike  us  at  firft  as  intolerable  or  im- 
pofiible,  loft?  much  of  their  difficulty  and  terror  by  growing 
familiar  to  us.  Could  we  have  thought  it  pofiible  to  fup- 
port  the  dreadful  war  which  we  have  hitherto  fuflained% 
had  it  been  held  up  to  our  view  five  years  ago  i  The  re- 
medy now  propofed  is  but  trifling  in  comparifon  of  what 
we  have  fuffered.  And  (hall  we  fink  difheartenead  in  fight 
of  a  defirabie  fhore,  after  we  have  furpafled  the  tempefts 
and  billows  of  the  ocean  thro7  the  voyage  ?  The  remedy 
I  propofe,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  effeclual  and  fifficient,  if 
it  can  be  pra&ifed ;  and  we  ill  all  find  it  the  only  one  that 
$an  favc  us  from  ruin ;  at  leaft  this  is  my  opinion,    after 

more 
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more  than  fix  months'  dofc  attention  ±6  tht  fubje&,  afldf 
viewing  it  in  every  light  in  which  I  can  oonfider  it.    '         ' 

I  conceive,  if  it  fliouM .  appear  that  each  induftrious  in-* 
dividual  lofts  mere  for  want  of  the  tax,  than  his  tax  'would 
amount  to,  that  every  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  the  tax 
would  inftantly  be  removed  and  vaniih  at  once*  and  I  think 
this  may  be  made  very  clear  and  plain.  I  fliall  attempt  to 
prove  this. 

I.  The  tax  demanded  will  amount  to  about  4  hard  doU 
lars  in  a  year  to  each  perfon  in  the  States,  or  20  fuch. 
dollars,  or  the  value  of  them,  to  a  middling  family  of  5 
pcrfons ',  and  this  will,  by  the  due  apportionment  of  thd 
tax,  be  lejfened  to  the  poor  and  increafed  to  the  rich,  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  abilities.  This  is  the  height  of  it ;  this  i* 
the  word  that  can  happen ;  this  is  the  dreadful  price  de* 
manded  for  our  falvation,  to  fave  us  from  fare  deftru&ion, 
and  which  the  Thirteen  States  are  deeply  hefttating  and 
contemplating  whether  they  will  pay.  or  no;  at  Jeaft  this  tax 
is  what  the  Congrefs  are  hefitating  to  recommend,  and.  the 
States  to  levy  and  colletl,  tho'  I  doubt  if  the  people  would 
hcfitate  a  moment  to  pay  it,  if  it  was  put  under  collection, 
efpecially  if  it  was  demanded  in  monthly  rates,  which 
would  render  the  payment  much  more  practicable  than  it 
would  be,  if  it  was  all  called  for  at  one  payment.  Now 
we  will  confider  what  is  loft  for  want  of  this  tax. 

1 .  Every  induftnous  man  lofes  his  iuftnefs,  his  occupation, 
or  at  lead  finds  it  greatly  embarrajjed,  and  fubje&ed  to  great 
difficulty  and  difcOuragement :  for,  I  fubmit  it  to  every 
man  to  judge,  whether,  in  the  prefent  fluctuating  ftate  of 
the  currency  and  mode  of  procuring  the  public  fupplies,  whc«* 
thcr,  I  fay,  it  can  be  fafe  or  prudent  for  any  man  to  lay  out 
any  bufinefs.of  hufbandry,  mechanic  arts,  or  merchandife* 
en  any  large  fcale,  whilft  he  knows  not  what  he  mufl  fell  hH 
proceeds  for  when  he  has  got  them,  or  whether  he  may 
have  the  felling  of  them  at  all  or  not  ?  Thefe  embarraffi* 
ments  are  very  fenfbly  felt  thro'  the  States,  but  would  alt 
vanifh,  if  mir  finances  were  reftored.  And  I  think  it  very 
plain,  that  a  man's  occupation  jnuft  be  very  poor  indeed, 
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If  thefe  fcmbarraflmcnts  are  not  more  damage  to  him,  than 
his  whole  tax  would  amount  to. 

2.  For  want  of  the  tax,    the  fupplies  of  the  country  are 
daily  Itjfeningj  our  plenty  wafles  away  fajt,  and  fcarcity  and 
want  are  fucceeding  in  the  place  of  them.     This  makes 
every  man's  eftate  in  the  country  lefs  valuable1,  as  it  is  ap- 
parent that  an  eftate  in  a  country  of  poverty  and  want,  is 
not  fo  good*  or  worth  fo  much  money,  as  the  fame  eftate 
would  be  in  a  country  full  of  riches  and  plentiful  fupplies. 
*ill  means  of  living  will  of  courfe  become  harder  to  be 
obtained^  as  it  is  mote  difficult  procuring  fupplies  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  are  fear ce,  than  in  one  where  they  are  plenty* 
*What  may  be  the  amount  of  lofs  to  each  individual  from 
tliefe  caufes,  is  not  eafy  to  calculate ;    but  as  they  afreft 
ii*e  whole  bulk  of  ejlates^  and  operate  on  the  whole  means  of 
irwlihood,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  fmall,  and  I  think  will 
readily  be  allowed  to  exceed  any  man's  Jhare  of  the  tax  ne- 
ceiTary  to  prevent  them* 

l*  For  want  of  the  tax,  the  morality  and  induflry  of  the 
people  are  greatly  dimini/hed.  Frauds,  cheats,  and  grofs  dif 
honefly  are  introduced,  and  a  thoufand  idle  ways  of  living 
**e  attempted  in  the  room  of  that  honeft  induflry,  economy* 
*nd  diligence  which  heretofore  bleffed  and  enriched  this  coun- 
ty* And  as  an  eftate  iii  a  country  of  honefl,  induftrious 
People,  is  better  than  in  one  filled  with  idle  rogues  ;  and  as 
*H  property  is  hereby  rendered  more  unfafe  and  lefs  valua- 
~*e  >  it  is  very  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  lofs  of  each  individual 
tn  this  refpeft,  will  be  very  confiderable,  and  muft,  on  a. 
*e*"y  moderate  computation,  much  exceed  the  tax  required 
*°  remedy  the  whole  mifchief. 

4»  For  want  of  the  tax,  our  trade  is  decaying  fafl ;  and 
^b  not  only  ruins  the  merchant,  and  renders  the  procurem- 
ent of  fuch  neceflaries  as  are  ufually  fupplied  by  our 
^de,  more  dear  and  difficult,    but  it  enervates  the  whole 
hftetn  both  of  hufbandry  and  mechanic  arts,  as  thefe  can  never 
t*°uri(h  without  a  market,  where  the  produce  of  the  farmer 
and  the  fabrics  of  the  mechanic  may  be  fold,  when  ready 
for  fale.     This  affe&s  the  whole  country  in  a  mod  ma- 
terial manner,  and  muft  at  lead  involve  each  individual  in 

(^       '  zlcfs 
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ft  lofs  of  more  than  his  tax  would  amount  f>,  fufficjerlt  to 
give,  a  fixed  value  and  ufe  to  our  currency,  and  thereby 
reftore  our  trade  and  hufbandry  to  their  former  vigor. 

5.  For  want  of  the  tax  our  defence  muft  ceafef  and  we 
mult  lie  open  to  the  ravages  and  plunders  of  our  enemies ;  the 
very  rifle  and  danger  of  which  involves  many  diftrefTes  that 
muft  occafion  lofs  to  every  individual,  far  greater  than  the 
whole  amount  of  his  tax  would  be  towards  fuch  defence  as 
would  render  the  country  quite  fafe  and  fecure.  Add  to 
this,  the  danger  of  being  finally  overrun  and  conquered  ty 
our  enemies,  and  falling  under  their  unreftrained  power; 
in  which  cafe,  they  would  doubtlefs  extort  perpetual  taxes 
from  us,  to  as  great  amount  as  are  now  required  for  a  fboft . 
time  to  fecure  us  againft  their  power. 

6.  The  want  of  this  tax  enervates  our  laws,  renders  their 
<  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  uncertain  and  ineffectual*, 

deftroys  the  falaries,  fees,  and  rewards  of  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious officers,   and  of  courfe  prevents  men  of  abilities 
from  ferving  in  the  character  of  judge,    fheriff,    gofpel- 
minifler,  fchoolmafter,  &c.  and  of  courfe  the  whole  fyfierm 
of  our  civil  and  religious  polity,  and  education  of  youth  is  clearly 
on  the  decline  to  a  very  dangerous  degree ;  but  as  all  thefc 
inftitutions  tend  much  to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  any  de- 
cline of  them  muft  greatly  prejudice  the  value  of  every  eflate> 
and  the  profpedts  of  happinefs  and  utility  arifing  from  it, 
to  an  amount  greatly  beyond  the  tax  required  to  fecure  all 
thefe  wholefome  inftitutions  in  their  fulleft  ufe,  refpe&abi- 
lity,  and  general  influence. 

I  might  add  here  more  inftances  of  lofs  incurred  by  in- 
dividuals from  the  fluctuating  ftate  of  our  currency  and 
diforders  of  our  finances,  which  would  be  all  remedied  by 
the  tax  I  recommend  \  but  it  appears  to  me,  thofe  already 
adduced  are  grounded  on  fuch  obvious  and  notorious  fa£ts, 
are  of  fuch  interefting  concern,  and  of  fuch  forcible  con- 
clufion,  that  if  they  do  not  convince,  it  is  needlefs  to  offer 
more  on  the  fubjedt ;  it  is  vain  to  offer  arguments  to  people 
who  will  not  give  a  /hilling  to  fave  a  pound;  and  yet  this  is 
much  more  than  the  tax  I  propofe,  requires,  however 
it  may  be  aggravated  and  heightened  by  ftingy,    timorous, 

or 
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or  corrupted  men,    into  an  exorbitancy  utterly  infupport- 
able. 

II.  As  the  money  collected  by  taxes,  or  other  money  to 
the  amount  will  be  conftantly  ifluing,  the  payment  of  hea- 
vy taxes  will  be  rendered  as  eafy  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
admits;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  great  demand  for  money 
occafioned  by  the  tax,  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  its  value 
fixed,  and  it$  ufes  well  fecured  and  preferved.  The  faci- 
lity of  railing  fums  of  money  when  the  circulation  is  brifk, 
and  the  demand  quick  for  goods  on  hand,  is  eafily  con- 
ceived, by  any  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  trade. 
This  mightily  leflens  the  burden  of  the  tax  below  what  it 
would  be,  if  collefted  in  a  dull  time  of  bufinefs,  and  fear- 
city  of  cafti,  and  confequently  the  tax  itfelf  becomes  lefs 
fenfibly  felt  under  thefe  favorable  circumftances  of  eafy 
procurement,  than  the  fame  would  be,  if  deferred  to  fome 
future  time,  when  there  might  be  lefs  demand  for  goods, 
and  greater  fcarcity  of  cafti ;  therefore  it  is  the  intereft  of 
every  individual  to  pay  his  dues  to  the  public  whilft  he 
can  do  it  with  the  greateft  eafe,  rather  than  defer  it  to  fome 
fiiture  time,  when  he  may  happen  to  be  called  on  for  it  at 
a  jun&ure  when  the  payment  will  be  more  difficult  and  di- 
ftreffing  than  now, 

III.  The  price  of  moft  kinds  of  country  produce  is  much 
frigher  than  it  is  ufually  in  times  of  general  quiet,  and  there- 
fore the  tax  may  be  paid  much  eafier  now  than  then;  as  a  bu- 
ifeel  of  wheat,  a  cow,  a  (heep,  &c.  will  bring  much  more  now1 
rfian  it  will  do  when  quiet  is  again  reftored,  and  of  courfe 
°"ght  to  be  fold  now,  that  the  payment  may  be  made  whilft 
it  can  be  done  with  moft  eafe  and  advantage ;  for  what  is 
rtot  j>aid  now  mujl  lie  as  a  debt  to  be  paid  in  future  time, 
w«en  it  will  probably  take  near  a  double  quantity  of  wheat, 
be^F,  mutton,  pork,  &c.  to  pay  it,  as  would  now  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

XV.  Further,  a  prudent  man  will  never  let  a  demand  lie 

H&injt  him  when  he  can  conveniently  fatisfy  it;  and  a  public 

<W>t  is   the  worft  of  all  kind  of  demands,  when  a  man  is 

n(>t    ready  for  them ;  for  I  fubmit  it  to  every  man  if  he 

^$Vdd  not  fee  anyjbrt  of  creditor  come  to  him  when  he  was 

unprepared 
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unprepared  to  pay,  rather  than  a  public  cotleclor.  Prefin* 
payment  avoids  all  this  trouble  and  mortification,  as  well  as 
faves  much  by  the  high  price  which  that  produce  will  now 
bring,  which  inuft  be  fold  to  pay  the  tax. 

V.  The  tax  will  procure  a  good  market,  and  fure,  fuffiW 
cicnt  payment  to  individuals  who  have  fuch  articles  for  falei 
as  are  needed  by  the  public ;  whereas  for  want  of  the  tax* 
thoufands  who  have  fold  their  goods  to  the  public,  have  been 
paid  in  a  ufelefs  currency,  or  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
payment  at  all,  to  their  great  difappointment  and  damage. 
This  is  a  confuleration  of  great  importance  to  mod  people 
in  the  States,  as  there  are  few  who  would  not  choofe  to 
fupply  the  public  with  fome  kind  of  goods  or  fervices  ix\ 
their  power,  if  they  could  be  fure  of  punctual  and  fuffici* 
ent  payment.  The  having  a  quick  and  profitable  market 
for  what  is  made  ready  for  fale^  is  no  fmall  advantage  to 
every  individual ;  for  without  this  all  his  goods  which  ha 
does  not  need  for  his  own  confumption,  lie  ufelefs  on  hi* 
hands,  or  his  time  may  be  loft  for  want  of  an  employer* 
who  would  pay  him  for  his  fervices. 

The  advantages  refulting  from  this  one  sircumjlqnce  would 
be  equal  to  the  tax  to  many  thoufands  of  individuals  \  as  the 
goods  or  time  they  would  lofe  for  want  of  a  market  or  em- 
ployers, would  be  more  than  equal  to  the  tax,  as  they  have 
experienced  to  their  forrow,  who  have  loft  their  goods  for 
want  of  a  market,  or  fold  them  where  they  could  not  get 
their  payment  either  in  due  time,  or  in  currency  of  certaia 
value. 

VI.  The  tax  would  remove  all  caufe  of  complaint^  anc\ 
put  an  end  to  the  great  oppreflion  which  has  taken  place 
much  too  long ;  for  if  the  burden  is  laid  equally  on  all,  no 
one  can  have  any  caufe  to  complain  of  oppreflion  when 
fyis  (hare  is  demanded >  but  without  this  the  fupplies  want-? 
ed  for  the  public  muft  be  taken  by  force  or  fraud  from  the 
owners,  without  payment,  to  their  great  oppreflion  and  in- 
jury. Indeed  if  fupplies  are  not  procured  and  fent  to  the 
army,  thefe  oppreflions  muft  be  multiplied  to  a  very  tragi- 
cal degree ;  for  to  diiband  the  army  and  fend  them  homex 
when  their  prefent  fupplies  are  fpent,  will  not  probably  be 

either 


(either  fafe  for  the  country,  or  agreeable  to  them;  they 
muft  therefore  live  in  free  quarters  ;  they  will  probably  be 
dire&Qd  to  march  into  fuch  States  and  towns  as  have  beea 
mod  deficient  in  furnifhing  their  quotas:  but  even  in  that 
<cafe,  thoufands  of  individuals  will  fuffer,  who  have  not 
been  guilty  of  any  deficiency  or  delays;  for  in  cafes  of  fuch 
extremity,  the  innocent  muft  be  involved  with  the  guilty, 
and  of  courfe  oppreflions  muft  be  infinite,  and  very  terrible. 
The  burden  of  the  tax  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ruinous 
and  moil  dreadful  effects  refulting  in  this  one  inftance  from 
the  want  of  it. 

VII.  The  tax  in  a   few  months  will  rejlore  purfnances% 
Jlx  our  currency,  and  put  us  in  condition  to  unite  our  force 

with  every  pojjlble  advantage;  and  this  will  fo  clearly  dc- 
monftrate  our  unbroken  ftrength,  union,  and  firmnefs,  that 
the  hearts  of  our  enemies  will  die  within  them,  and  they 
will  foon  break  up  and  leave  us  in  defpair.  Their  only 
pope  of  qonqueft  has  long  been  from  the  confuftons  of  our  fi- 
nances; they  have  not  attempted  for  two  years  paft  to  oppoji 
their  capital  force  to  ours,  but  have  hung  on  us  in  hopes'  that 
we  fhould  foon  fink  under  the  prejfure  of  our  own  expenfes9 
and  fo  fall  an  eafy  prey  into  their  hands;  and  they  will  con- 
tinue in  this  hope  as  long  as  they  fee  us  ringing  the  changes 
on  v'ftonary  fchemes,  and  trying  in  newjhapes  and  attitudes 
an  old  delufion%  that  always  has  deceived  us  in  every  fliape, 
and  probably  always  will.* 

VIII.  This  fame  thing  will  {how  to  foreign  powers  our 
pnbroken  Jlrength,  great  refources,  wifdom  of  policy,  and  vi- 
gor in  execution^  give  us  great  refpetlability  in  their  eyest 
and  enable  us  to  demand  and  expetl  any  aids  from  them  which 

we 


*  Nov.  19,  1779,  Congrefs  earneftly  recommended  to  the  fcveral  States, 
f*  forthwith  to  ertacl  laws  for  a  general  limitation  of  prices  y  to  commence  from 
**  the  ijl  day  of  Feb.  (then)  next,"  on  the  principle  of  the  exchange  of  the 
Tfurrency  being  at  ao  for  I. 

The  real  exchange  when  this  refolution  patted,  was  38  for  1 ;    and  on 

Jleb.  (whtn  their  limitation  was  to  commence)  the  real  exchange  was  47 
or  I. 
Various  other  methods  equally  idle  and  viftonary  were  fet  on  foot  about  this 
time  to^*  the  currency,  fuch  as,  modifying  the  loan-office  with  many  pro- 
pofals  of  fuppofed  advantage,  exclamations  and  threats  againil  fuch  as  rcfufed 
to  fell  their  property-  for  Continental  money ,  fetting  on  foot  fubferifrtions  foj 
Applying  the  Treafury,  &c  vide  Journal  of  Congrefs. 
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vrc  may  need;  for  the  ftate  of  human  nature  is  fuch,  that 
thofe  can  get  leaf  help  who  need  it  mofl3  and  thofe  can  pro- 
cure mofl  friends  who  need  them  leafl  ;  and  the  heft  way  for 
a  man  or  a  nation  to  get  ajjtfiance  from  his  neighbours  is  to  be 
Me  to  do  without  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  fee  that  any  thing  more  is  neceC— 
dry,  than  wife,  decifive  counfels,  put  into  a&ion  with  fpirilEs 
and  refolution.    We  have  enough  to  do  with,  if  we  had  bu^M* 
fpirit  and  wifdom  to  call  it  into  ufe;  and  I  think  this  fpirit  is 
much  more  wanting  in  our  rulers  than  in  the  people*   In  old 
times  of  diftrcfs  among  the  Ifraelites9  it  was  a  fign  of  ap—  ^-* 
proaching  deliverance  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord came  on  thei^^.~* 
great  men,  i.  e.  in  the  Hebrew  dialeft,  a  great  fpirit$  grea*»~^t 
courage >  and  refolution ,  adequate  to  "the  work  5  as  the  tree~z^=e* 
of  the  Lord  mean  great  trees  ;  the  Jons  of  Gcd  were  their"  -•* 
great  men,  and  thunder  is  called  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  be— ^^=" 
caufe  it  is  greatejl  of  voices  in  the  natural  world.     The  Ro—  "*"1 
tnansy  without  infpiration,  fomehow  catched  the  fame  idea~   -^» 
Audentes  fortuna  juvat.     They  efteemed  Fortune  a  divinity^T^ 
ready  to  help  thofe  who  had  fpirit  and  courage  to  help  them — — — 
filves.     Little  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  languid  counfels,  balf*^* 
ajfured  refolirtions,  plans  that  want  extent  adequate  to  theitz.     " 
furpofe,  and  vigor  of  execution  equal  to  their  extent*     If  ^^ 
could  fee  a  lrttle  more  of  that  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  ani— — 
mated  the  brave  old  worthies,  I  fliould  foon  expeft  to  fee- 
the  fword  of  the  Lord  follow,  and  our  troubles  and  troublers 
all  melting  away  before  us. 

But  before  I  quit  this  fubjeft,  I  beg  leave  to  add  on& 
thought  more*  which  appears  to  me  of  the  mod  capita! 
importance,  viz.  that  no  plan  of  taxation*  or  any  thing  elfe* 
can  be  of  any  good  effecl,  if  there  is  not  fame  method  adopted 
to  bring  all  the  States  into  an  union  and  punctuality  of  execu- 
tion. The  lead  company  of  men,  who  have  a  common  con-* 
rem,  if  it  is  but  in  a  fhip  or  piece  of  banked  meadow,  find 
it  abfolutely  and  eflentially  neceflary  to  have  fome  way  to 
compel  their  partners  into  a  punctual  difcharge  of  their  quotas. 
The  very  exiftence  of  our  union  requires  this.  If  one 
State  hangs  back,  another  will,  and  the  bed  concerted  plan 
poflible  may  be  rendered  ineffe&ual  by  delays  and  defefff  in 
the  execution.  It 
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tt  is  effential  to  the  very  being  of  any  independent  com* 
rnunity,  that  it  has  in  it  all  the  powers  neceffary  to  its  own 
ptefervation.  Theft  powers  doiibtlefs  exifi  ih  thd  Thirteen 
States,  as  perfeclly  as  in  any  other  community  in  the  world. 
And  tho'  I  do  not  pretend  to  underftand  the  conftitution 
of  our  union  well  enough  to  decide  where  thefe  powers  lit, 
yet  I  fhould  fuppofe  they  muft  be  vejled  in  the  Congrefs,  aa 
I  know  of  no  powers  which  extend  over  the  whole,  but 
theirs.  But  if  it  is  thought  that  thefe  powers  ate  not  fu£- 
ficiently  explicit  and  declared  to  be  in  them,  it  is  neceffary 
that  this  declaration  fhould  be  made  without  delay,  and  put 
into  fuch  force  as  is  absolutely  neCeflary  to  give  efreft  to 
our  public  counfels,  preferve  the  union,  and  concentre  the 
force  of  the  whole,  and  prevent  that,  deftru&ion  which 
may  enfue  for  want  of  fuch  union  of  effort  for  the  com- 
mon fafety. 

Jf  it  was  poflible  for  the  tardy  States  to  go  to  deftrao 
tion  alone,  without  dragging  the  rejl  after  themr  it  might  be 
bed  to  difmifs  them  from  the  union  with  contempt.  But 
as  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  neceffary  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  whole,  that  fome  means  be  found  to  compel  fuch 
States  to  keep  pace  with  their  neighbours,  and  bear  their 
due  proportion  of  the  burden  and  duty,  as  well  as  receive  their 
(hare  of  proteclion  and  benefit. 

In  fine,  we  want  nothing  but  united  and  Jpirited  efforts 
for  a  fhort  time,  to  reftore  our  finances,  eftablifh  our  cur- 
rency, retrieve  our  honor,  fecure  our  fafety,  give  vigor  to  eve- 
ry kind  of  buftnefs  and  occupation,  recover  our  virtue,  and 
make  ourfelves  the  laudable  and  envied  example  of  wifdom 
and  happinefs  to  all  the  world.  Our  pojlerity  expeft  and  have 
a  right  to  demand  this  from  us.  The  eager  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  on  us,  rea,dy  to  give  their  plaudit  to  our  virtue^ 
decrfion,  and  fuccefs.  Our  enemies  tremble,  for  fear  we 
fhould  grow  wife  and  virtuous ;  and  Heaven  opens  the  fcene 
favorably,  and  has  given  us  the  lucky  cards,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  play  them  out  well. 

£t  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  faclis, 
Aut  metus,  hac  libera,  prohibet  confijlere  terra. 

STRIC- 


STRICTURES 

O    N 

T  EN  DE  REACTS* 

{Firft publijhcd  in  Philadelphia,  Die.   13,  1780.J 


TH  E  Tender-  A&  of  November  29,  1780,  18  publiffi- 
ed  by  order  of  the  Aflembfy  of  Pennfylvania  fot 
public  confederation,  and  therefore  the  duty  and  refpeS 
due  to  the  Aflembly  and  the  Public  obliges  every  one  t<* 
confider  it,  and  offer  fuch  remarks  on  it  as  deferve  public 
notice.  In  compliance  with  this  duty,  I  have  confidered 
the  faid  act,  and  the  following  Strictures  appear  to  me  of 
importance  fufficient  to  engage  the  public  attention* 

The  nature  of  a  Tender-A&  is  no  more  or  lefs  than  efla* 
hlifhing  by  law  the  Jlandard  value  of  money,  arid  has  tht 
fame  ufe  with  refpefl  to  the  currency ,  that  the'  legal  (land' 
ard  pound,  bujhel,  yard,  or  gallon  has  to  thofe  goods ,  ih& 
quantities  of  which  are  ufually  afcertained  by  thofe  weights 
and  meafures ;  therefore  to  call  any  thing  a  pound  or  Jhilling9 
which  really  is  not  fo,  and  make  it  a  legal  Jlandard ',  is  aft 
error  of  the  fame  nature  as  diminijhing  the  Jlandard  bu/bcl, 
yard>  gallon ,  &c.  or  making  a  law  that  a  foot  (hall  be  the? 
legal  yard y  an  ounce  the  legal  pound \  a  peek  the  legal  bujbef, 

of 


*  'fhe  fatal  error,  that  the  credit  and  currency  of  the  Continental  money  ctmli 
be  lept  uf)  aud  ftp  Ported  by  afis  of  compulfton,  entered  fo  deep  into  the  mind  of 
Congi-jfs  uiid  of  all  departments  of  adminiftration  thro'  the  States,  that  no 
cocfideratiom  of  juflice,  religion,  or  policy,  or  even  experience  of  its  utter 

inefficacy, 


tor  a  quari  tlve  tegat  gallon,  and  compelling  ttitvf  tody  to 
tcceive  all  ^Wj  dut  to  thent  by  fuch  deficient  measures. 

Further,  to  make  any  thing  the  legal  fiandard  of  any  of 
thefe,  which  is  not  of  fixed  but  variable  nature,  is  an  error 
jaf  the  fame  kind  and  mifchief  as  the  other ;  e.  g.  to  make 
a  turnip  the  ftandard  pound  weighty  which  may  dry  up  in 
the  courfe  of  a  year  to  a  pith  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
minces,  or  to  make  %  flannel  firing  the  ftandard  yard,  which 
will  flbrink  in  ufing  to  half  its  lengths  The  abfurdity  of 
this  is  too  glaring  to  need  any  thing  further  faid  on  it. 

But  to  come  t6  the  matter  now  in  queftion. 

The  flrfi.  obfervatioh  which  occurs  to  me  is*  that  the  bills* 
which  are  made  a  tender,  contain  a  pnblk  promi/e  of  money 
to  be  paid  in  fix  years.     On  which  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 

R  that 

Inefficacy,  could  eradicate  It ;  it  (eemed  to  dc*  a  toni  of  obftihafce  delirium^ 
totally  deaf  to  every  argument  drawn  from  juitice  and  right,  from  its  na- 
tural tefldancy  and  mifthitf,  fitohi  common  fenfe,  arid  eVen  common  fefetv. 

Congrefo  began,  as  early  as  Jan.  n,  1776,  to  hoM  .{£  arid  recommend 
this  maxim  of  mankfmi  when  Continental  money  was  bat  5  months  old 
(for  it»  adliial  eircUfet(ort  ebmrtrenedd  the  beghmingof  Avgufttnu  tho1 
tht  bilk  were  dated  May  io>  preceding,  that  being  thtfrft  day  of  that 
fenlon  of  Congrefs)  Congrefs  then  refolvcd,  that  M  whoever  JbouU  refyfe  f. 
*ttHt  Inpayment,  Continental  bills,  &c.  ihotdd  be"  deemed  afcd  iredled  it  an  erie* 
my  «/  his  country,  and  be  precluded  from  ail  trad*  and  i*tt*c*urft  with  the  ifl- 
habitants*"  &c.  i.  e.  fhould  be  outlawed;  which  ixthefriertf  penalty  (except 
0/  lire  arid  limb)  known  in  out  laws. 

.  This  ruinous  principle  waft  continued  in  practice  iot  jht  fiieejfve  yea+s9 
and  appeared  in  iXLJbapes  and  forms,  i.  e.  in  tender-o8s,  in  limitations  of  prices, 
in  axJful  and  threatening  declarations,  in  penal  laws  with  dreadful  and  ruinou* 
pwrifbrneirts,  and  in  every  other  tvay  that  could  be*  devifed,  and  all  executed 
With  a-  relentlefsfeverity,  by  the  bigbejl  authorities  then  in  being,  viz.  by  Congrepi 
ttf  AffetoMics  attd  Conventions  of  the  State*,  by  committees  of  infpeBion  (whofc 
pvwevs  m  thole  days  were  nearly  foverejgn)  arid  even  by  military  force ;  and 
tho*  men  of  all  descriptions  ftood  trembling  before  this  monftlr  of  force,  with-; 
ffat  daring  to  lift  a  hand  agalnft  it,  during  all  this  period,  yet  its  unreftrained 
cftergy  ever  proved  ineffe&ual  to  its  porpofes,  but  in  every  mftarioe  increaf- 
cd  the  evils  it  was  defigned  to  remedy,  and  deflroyed  the  benefits  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote;  at  beft  its  utmoft  effect  was  like  that  of  water  fprink- 
led  oh  a  bbckfmith's  forge,  which  indeed  deadens  .the  flame  for  a  mo* 
none,  hut  never  fails  to  increafe  the  heat  arid  force  of  the*  internal  fire. 
Many  thoufand  families  of  full  and  eafy  fortune  were  mined  by  thefe  fatal 
mUafitres,  and  lie  in  ruins  to  this  day,  without  the  leafs  benefit  to  the  country,  or 
to'  the  great  and  noble  caufe  in  which  we  were  then  engaged. 

I  do  not'  mention  thefe  things  from  any  pleafure  I  have  in  opening  the 
wounds  of  my  country,  or  expofing  its  errors,  but  with  a  hope  that  our* 
Jktal  miflates  may  be  a  caution  and  warning  to  future  financiers,  who  may 
live  and  ad  in  any  country  which  may  happen  to  be  in  circumftances  fimi* 
lar  to  ours  at  that  time* 

N.  B.  The  a<ft  of  Nov.  ao,  1 780,  herein  referred  to,  was  pafied  into  a 
law,  Dk.  19,  1780. 
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that  the  bed  and  molt  indubitable  fecurity  of  money  to  feft 
paid  in  fix  year},  or  any  future  time,  is  not  fo  good  or  va- 
luable as  ready  cafh.  The  truth  of  this  propoGtion  is  fo 
evident  and  obvious  to  every  body,  that  it  cannot  need 
proof. 

Therefore  the  law,  which  obliges  a"  man  to  accept  thefe 
bills  inftead  of  ready  cafh,  obliges  him  to  receive  a  lefs  valu- 
able thing  in  full  payment  of  a  more  valuable  one,  and  in- 
jures him  to  amount  of  the  difference ;  and  is  fo  far  a  dire£t 
violation  of  the  laws  of  commutative  jujf ice— laws  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  human  rights,  fupported  by  the  mod  nece£ 
fary  natural  principles,  and  enjoined  by  the  molt  exprefs  au- 
thority of  God  Almighty,  and  which  it  is  not  poflible  that  any 
legiflature  on  earth  fhould  have  right  to  infringe  or  abrogate. 

Again,  the  fecurity  ariGng  from  the  public  promife  is 
not  generally  deemed  certain.  The  public  faith  has  been 
fo  often  violated,  and  the  fufferings  of  individuals  thence 
arifing  have  been  fo  multiplied  and  extenftve,  that  the  gene-r 
ral  confidence  of  our  people  in  that  fecurity  is  much./^»- 
eds  and  as  a  chance  or  uncertainty  can  never  be  fo  valua- 
ble as  a  certainty^  thofe  bills  mud  and  will  be  conGdeitd 
as  lefs  valuable  than  they  would  be,  was  the  fecurity  on 
which  they  depended,  free  of  all  doubt  or  uncertainty* 
and  confequently,  the  difcount  of  their  value  will  always 
be  eftimated  by,  and  of  courfe  be  equal  to,  this  difference. 
Therefore,  the  injuftice  of  forcing  them  on  the  fubjeffc  at 
full  value  of  prefent  cafh,  is  greatly  ihcreafed. 

Thefe  pofitions  and  reafonings  are  grounded  on  fuch  no* 
toriety  of  faft,  that  any  explanation  or  proof  is  needlefsj 
and  1  hope  an  obje&ion  againft  a  law,  drawn  from  the 
moil  manifeft  and  acknowledged  injuftice  of  its  operation  . 
and  efFed,  will  not  be  deemed  trivial,  or  be  eafily  fet  aGde 
or  got  oven  -  " 

^  Naked  fa&s  are  powerful  things,  and  arguments  forne- 
times  do  bell,  and  have  the  greateft  effedl,  when  addrefied  to ' 
the  feelings  of  mankind;  and  that  I  may  prefs  the  matter  as 
clofe  as  I  can,  I  beg  leave  to  propofe  the  following  cafe,  viz.  ■ 

Suppofe   a  man  of   grave  phiz   and  character  fhould,, 
in  dlflrefs,    apply  to  his  neighbour  for  the  loan  of  icoa 
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Jtlver  dollars,  with  folemn  promife  on  his  honor  and  truth 
to  repay  them  in  a  month,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  ten- 
der-aft under  confideration  fliould  pafs  into  a  law,  and  the 
borrower,  at  the  month's  end,  fliould  tender  1000  of  the 
new  paper  dollars  in  payment. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  propofe  to  every  Member  of  the  Af- 
fqmbly  who  voted  for  that  law,  and  to  tvery  other  man,  who 
is  a  member  of  this  State,  wh^  their  fentiments  of  that  a£H- 
on  would  be,  and  in  what  light  they  would  view  the  borrow- 
er, who  tendered  the  paper  dollars  (u  e.  \  of  the  debt)  in 
payment  of  the  filver  ones  he  had  received;  i.  e.  would  they 
confider  him  as  an  upright,  honejl  man,  or  ijhamelefs  rafcal? 

In  whichever  of  the  two  chara&ers  they  may  choofe  to 
confider  fuch  a  man,  it  may  be  proper  to  note,  that  the 
at!  in  queftion,  if  pafled  into  a  law,  would  proteB  him, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  would  fiibjeft  the  lender  to  the  lofs  of 
the  whole  money  if  he  refufed  to  receive  it.  This  is  a 
fomewhat  delicate  matter,  which  it  is  painful  to  dwell 
long  upon,  I  will  therefore  clofe  what  I  have  to  fay  on  it 
with  a  few  very  ferious  remarks,  the  truth,  juftice,  and 
propriety  of  which  I  humbly  fubmit  to  the  reader. 

j.  The  worft.kind  of  evil,  and  that  which  corrupts  and 
endangers  any  community  moft,  is  that  iniquity  which  is 
framed  by  a  law ;  for  this  places  the  mifchief  in  the  very 
fpot,  on  the  very  feat,  to  which  every  one  ought  to  look 
and  apply  for  a  remedy. 

2.  It  cannot  be  confident  with  the  honor,  the  policy, 
the  intereft,  or  character  of  an  Aflembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  make  a  law,  which,  by  its  natural  operation,  (hall  afford 
protection  to  manifeft  injuftice,  deliberate  knavery,  and 
known  wrong. 

3.  No  caufe  or  end  can  be  fo  good,  1.  e.  fo  heavenly  in 
its  origin,  fo  excellent  in  its  nature,  fo  perfect  in  its  princi- 
ples, and  fo  ufeful  in  its  operation,  as  to  require  or  juftlfy 
infernal  means  to  proqiot$  it.  By  infernal  means  \  mean 
fuch  as  are  moft  oppofed  to  Heaven  and  its  laws;  mojX  repug- 
nant to  natural  principles  of  equity,  which  are  all  derived  from 
Heaven;  and  moft  deftruftive  of  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
which  are  eflfential  to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  the  laws  of 

which 
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which  are  engnaven  by  Heaven  on  the  heart  of  every  man  $ 
fome  wicked  men  have  formerly  faid,  u  let  us  do  evil%  that 
jjwrf  may  come,  whofe  damnation  is  juft.* 

But  perhaps  this  fort  of  argument  may  pot  have  aO  thf 
effeft  I  could  wifii  on  the  mind  of  *t*ry  reader.  I  there* 
fore  proceed  to  another  argument,  which  goes  to  the  na- 
ture and  principle  of  the  aft  itfelf,  viz.  that  the  credit  or 
value  of  money  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing} 
be  fupplied,  preferved,  or  reftprcd  by  pfnal  laws,  or  any 
coercive  methods.  The  (ubje&  is  incompatible  to  fqrec,  it  if 
put  of  fts  reach,  and  never  can  be  made  fufqepiible  of  itj 
cr  controllable  by  it?  Jhc  tfiiffg  whjch  rnakes  money  an 
pbje&  of  defire,  which  gives  it  ftrength  of  motive  on  the 
hearts  of  all  mer^  is  the  general  confidence,  the  opinio^ 
which  it  gains,  a$  a  fovereign  means  of  obtaining  every 
|hiag  needful.  TP*'$  confidence,  this  opinion,  exifts  in  jjfec 
$nind  only,  and  is  not  compellable  or  available  by  Jhrce$  b&t 
ifcuft  be  grounded  on  that  evidence  and  reafon  which  the; 
ciind  pan  fee  and  believe  i  and  is  no  rqorc  fubjeft  tQ  the 
action  of  force9  than  any  other  paflion,  fentiment,  or 
affe£lion  of  the  mind }  any  more  than  faith*  lpve^  of 
efteem. 

It  is  not  more  abfurd  to  attempt  to  impel  faith  into  the 
heart  of  an  unbeliever  by  fire  and  faggot9  or  to  whip  love 
into  your  miftrefs  with  a  cow/kin,  than  to  force  value  of 
credit  into  your  money  by  penal  laws. 

Yojj  may,  indeed,  by  force  compel  a  man  tp  deliver  hhk 
goods  for  money  which  he  does  not  e/leem9  and  the  fame 
force  may  compel  him  tp  deliver  hi?  goods  without  any 
money  at  all ;  but  the  credit  or  value  of  the  money  cannot 
be  helped  by  all  this,  a$  appears  by  nuroberlefs  examples 
l?lain  fails  are  ftubborn  and  undeniable  proofs  of  this. 
Indeed,  this  has  been  tried  among  ourfelves  in  fuch  extent 
of  places  and  variety  of  fliapes,  and  in  every  inftance  been 
found  ineffe&ual,  that  1  am  amased  to  fee  any  attempt  tQ 
revive  it,  under  any  devifable  form  whatfoever.  Number? 
lefs  are  the  inftances  of  flagrant  oppreflSon  and  wrong,,  and 
even  ruin,  which  have  been  the  fad  eflfea&  of  thefe  drcacU 
?9?  Bf  Pnments,  with  infinite  detriment  to  *h$  community 
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In  general,  without  effe&ing  in  any  one  inftance  the  end* 
intended.  The  fa&$  on  which  this  argument  depends,  are 
JFrefh  in  every  one's  memory. 

I  could  wifii,  for  the  honor  of  my  country,  to  draw  a 
Veil  over  what  is  paft,  and  that  wifdom  might  be  derived 
from  paft  errors,  Sufficient  to  induce  every  one  to  avoid 
them  in  future.  In  fine,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
pature  of  the  thing,  and  of  the  fads  and  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  every  variety  of  mode,  and  fup^ 
ported  by  every  degree  of  power  and  exertion,  it  appears 
as  plain  and  undeniable  as  intuitive  proof,  that  the  credit 
or  value  of  money  is  not  in, its  nature  controllable  by  force* 
and  therefore,  any  attempt  to  reach  it  in  that  way,  muft 
end  in  difappointment,  and  the  greater  the  efforts,  and  the 
higher  the  authority  which  may  be  exerted  in  that  way,  the 
greater  muft  be  the  chagrin,  frame,  and  mortification* 
When  the  bafelefs  fabric  (hall  vanilh  into  fmoke. 

The  only  poffible  method  then  of  giving  value  or  credit 
to  money  is,  to  give  it  fueh  qualities,  and  clothe  it  with 
fuch  circumftances,  as  {hall  make  it  a  fure  means  of  pro* 
curing  every  needful  thing ;  for  money  that  will  not  an- 
swer aH  things,  is  defe&ive,  and  has  not  in  it  the  full  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  money.  In  this  way  only  it  will  grow 
faft  enough  into  efteem,  and  become  a  fufficient  objedt  of 
defire,  to  anfwer  every  end  and  ufe  of  money.  There- 
fore, when  the  queftion  is  propofed,  how  (hall  we  give 
credit  or  value  to  our  money  I  the  anfwer,  the  only  true. 
$infwer,  isf  bring'it  into  demand,  make  it  neecflary  to  eve- 
ry  one,  make  it  a  high  means,  of  happinefs,  and  a  fure  re* 
jnedy  of  mifery.  To  attempt  this  in  any  other  way  is  to 
go  out  of  nature,  and  of  courfc  into  difficulty,  only  to  oh* 
tain  {hameful  difappointment  in  the  end. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  to  take  things  in  their  natu* 
ral  way.  A  great  and  difficult  wort  may  be  accomplifhed 
by  eafy  diligence,  if  a  good  method  and  a  wife  choice  of 
means  are  adopted  j  but  zfmall  work  may  be  made  difficult, 
very  foon,  if  taken  at  the  wrong  end,  and  pnrfued  by  un- 
natural means.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  method  of 
(foing  every  tiling.     You  may  lead  with  a.  thread  what  yot* 

cannot 
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cannot  drive  with  whips  and  fcorpions.  The  Britons  have 
found  this  to  their  cod,  in  the  unnatural  means  they  have 
purfued  to  prefervc  and  recover  their  dominions  in  Ameri~ 
ca.    I  wifh  we  might  be  made  wife  by  their  errors. 

i 

Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum. 

I  would  be  willing  to  learn  wifdom  from  Great  Britain* 
Far  ejl  ab  hofte  doceri.  Amidft  all  their  madnefs,  and  in  all 
their  diftrefles  for  money,  they  never  once  thought  of  mak- 
ing their  bank  or  exchequer  bills  a  tender,  or  fupporting 
their  currency  by  penal  laws.  But  thefe  confiderations 
may  have  little  effeft  on  fome  minds,  who  are  not  very  de- 
licate in  their  choice  of  means,  but  feem  refolved  to  carry 
their  point,  volente  nolente  Deo. 

» I  therefore  haften  to  another  topic  of  argument,  viz.  It 
appears  to  me  the  a&  is  founded  in  miftaken  and  very  bad 
policy,  and  by  its  natural  operation  muft  produce  many  ef- 
fe&s  extremely  prejudicial  to  our  great  and  moll  important 
interefls. 

i.  It  feems  plain  to  me,  that  the  aft  has  a  fatal  tenden- 
cy to  deftroy  the  great  motives  of  indujiry>  and  to  diflieart- 
en  and  difcourage  men  of  every  profeflion  and  occupaUQtt 
from  purfuing  their  bufinefs  on  any  large  fcale  or  to  any  great 
effefty  and  therefore  will  prevent  the  produftion  of  thofc 
fupplics  derived  from  hufbandry  and  manufa&ures,  which 
are  effential  to  our  fafety,  fupport  and  comfort.   Few  men 
will  beftow  their  labois  attention,  and  good  money,  with 
zeal,  to  procure  goods  and  commodities  for  fale,  which  they 
know  they  muft  fell  for  money  which  they  efteem  bad,  of 
at  beft  doubtful.   This  propofition  is  fo  obvious  and  natural* 
that  it  ftrikes  the  mind  with  conviftion  at  firft  fight  with—* 
out  proof,  and  is  fo  amply  confirmed  by  our  p3ft  experi- 
ence, that  it  can  admit  no  doubt  as  to  its  truth  or  conic— 
que  nee. 

The  extent  and  dreadful  effefts  of  this  are  unavoidable 
and  immenfe.  If  the  induftry  of  the  farmer  and  tradefman 
is  difcouraged,  and  they  ceafe  to  Jay  themfelves  out  fbr 
large  crops  and  fabrics,  the  coiifequence  *nuft  be  an  uni- 

verfal 
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Verfal  diminution  and  fcarcity  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try and  mod  important  articles  of  living;  as  well  as  com* 
metce.  The  general  induftry  of  the  country  is  of  fuch 
vail  importance,  is  an  objeft  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  to 
check  it,  is  to  bring  on  ruin,  poverty,  famine,  and  diftrefs, 
,  with  idlenefs,  vice,  corruption  of  morals,  and  every  fpecies 
of  evil  j  but  enumeration  or  enlargement  is  unneceffary 
here. 

*  As  money  is  the  finews  of  every  bufinefs,  the  introduc- 
ing a  doubtful  medium,  and  forcing  ic  into  currency  by  pe- 
nal laws,  muft  weaken  and  leflen  every  branch  of  bufinefsf 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  inducement  found  in 
the  money. 

2.  The  fame  thing  will  render  the  procurement  of  fupplies 
for  the  army  difficult,  if  not  utterly  impratlicable.     Mod  men 

will  hold  back  their  goods  from  the  market,  rather  than 
fell  them  for  money  of  a  doubtful  credit ;  and  there  will  be 
no  poflible  way  of  collefting  them,  but  to  fend  zfuperior 
force  into  the  country,  and  there  take  them  by  violence  from 
the  owner,  which  will  occafion  fuch  an  expenfe  as  will 
double  the  coft  of  the  fupplies  by  the  time  they  get  to  the 
army,  befubjeft  to  a  thou&nd  frauds,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Thi$ 
is  the  mod  obvious  and  ntural  operation  of  the  aft,  if  we 
confider  its  own  nature  only,  and  is  confirmed  by  fuch  am- 
ple experience,  recent  in  the  memory  of  every  man,  that 
it  can  leave  no  doubt  but  all  this  train  of  michiefs  mult 
follow  the  aft  from  its  firft  operation. 

3.  I  apprehend  the  aft  will,  by  its  natural  operation, 
fend  to  corrupt  the  morality  of  the  people >  fap  the  fupport, 
if  not  the  very  foundation,  of  our  independence,  leflen  the 
refpeft  due  to  our  Legtjlature,  and  deftroy  that  reverence 

for  our  laws,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  their  proper 
operation,  and  the  peace  and  proteftion  of  fociety.  Many 
people  will  be  fo  terrified  with  the  apprehenfion  of  feeing 
their  real  fubftance,  the  fruit  of  their  labor  and  anxious 
attention,  converted  into  a  bundle  of  paper  bills  of  uncer- 
tain value,  that,  to  avoid  this  evil,  they  will  have  ftrong 
inducements  to  rack  their  invention  for  all  devifable  ways 
and  methods  of  avoiding  it  5  and  this  wilj  give  rife  to  fuch 

numberlefs 


tiutnberlefs  frau&r,  ambiguities,  fits,  quibbles f  and  foams f 
as  will  introduce  the  habit  and  give  a  kind  of  facility  to  the 
pra&ice  of  fuch  guile  and  feats  of  art,  as  will  endanger 
the  uprightnefs,  plain  hone/ty,  and  noble Jtnarityy  which  ever 
mark  the  chara&cr  of  a  happy  and  virtuous  people. 

Many,  who  wHh  well  to  our  independence,  and  have  ' 
many  neceflaries  for  our  army  which  they  would  wifii  to 
fupply,  will  be  yet  held  back  from  offering  their  goods* 
from  the  fole  confederation  of  the  doubtful  Value  of  tho. 
bills  in  which  thofe  fupplies  mull  be  paid  for;  and  inftan- 
ees  of  this  fort  I  conceive  will  be  fo  numerous,  as  greatly 
to  affect  the  fupplies  of  our  army,  and  of  courfe  the  fup- 
port  of  our  independence*  The  injuries  and  fuflferings  of 
people,  who  are  compelled  to  take  faid  bills  in  fatdsfa&ion 
of  contracts  for  real  money,  will  induce  them  ill  their  rage 
to  ufe  the  legiflature,  who  formed  the  ad,  with  great  li* 
berty,  and  perhaps  grofs  difrefpelt)  whiift  the  habit  of  re- 
proaching the  legiflature,  and  eluding  the  injurious  ajffy 
will  become  general,  and  pave  the  way  to  an  habitual  and' 
tmiverfal  abhorrence  of  our  legiflature  and  contempt  of  out; 
laws,  with  a  kind  of  facility  and  artful  dexterity  in  eluding 
the  force  of  the  whole  code. 

i  freely  fubmit  it  to  my  reader,  if  thefe  consequences 
are  at  all  unnatural  or  ill-drawn,  if  the  (urmife*  are  at  ail 
groundlefs,  or  the  painting  a  whit  too  ftrong.  No  art  of 
government  is  more  neceflary,  than  that  of  keeping  up  the* 
dignity  and  refpectability  of  the  legiflature*,  and  all  courts 
and  officers  of  government,  and  exciting-  and  preferring  i% 
the  hearts  of  the  people  a  high  reverence  for  the  laws  \ 
and  any  thing  which  endangers  thefe  great  fupports  of  die 
ftate  ought  to  be  avoided  as  a  deadly  evil. 

4.  The  a&,  I  apprehend,  will  give  a  bad  appearance  to 
our  credit,  honor y  and  refpeBaiility^  in  the  eyes  of  cw  neigh* 
hours  on  this  continent,  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
other  more  diftant  parts  of  the  world.  For  when  they 
come  to  be  informed  that  our  own  people  mufl  be  compelled^ 
by  the  lofs  of  half  their  eftates  and  imprifonment  of  their 
perfons,  to  trujl  the  public  faithy  they  will  at  once  conclude 
there  mud  be  fome  great  danger,  fome  fhocking  mifchief 

dormant 
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dormant  there*  which  .the  people  neareft  to  and  beft  ac- 
quainted with  it,  abhor  fo  much ;  arid  of  courfe,  as  they 
arc  out  of  the  reach  of  our  confifcations  and  impriJbnmentS) 
will  have  little  inducement  to  triift  or  efteem  us.     Anci 

5.  Will  give  great  exultation  and  encouragement  to  our  ene- 
tniesy  and  induce  them  to  prolong  the  war,  and  thereby  m- 
creafe  the  horrid  penalty  of  imprifonment,  which  is  to  laft 
during  the  war.  When  they  fee  that  our  money  is  become 
fo  deteftable,  that  it  requires  fuch  an  act  as  this  to  compel 
.our  own  people  to  take  it,  they  mint  at  leaft  be  convinced 
•that  its  nature  is  greatly  corrupted,  and  its  efficacy  and  ufc 
nearly  at  an  end.  "When  we  fee  tne  paffioriate  admirers  of 
a  great  beauty  forced  by  lafhes  and  tortures  into  tier  em- 
braces, we  at  once  conclude  that  fhe  has  loft  her  charms* 
and  is  become  dangerous  and  loatkfome. 

It  cannot  be  fairly  objected  to  thefe  Strictures,  that  they 
fuppofe  the  bills  funded  by  this  act  are  of  lefs  value  than 
hard  money.  The  a&  itfelf  implies  this.  The  Aflembly 
never  thought  ot  wafting  time  in  framing  an  act  to  com- 
pel people  to  take  guineas,  joes,  and  Bpanijh  dollars,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  and  imprifonment.  Befides,  the 
fact  ftands  in  fuch  glaring  light  in  the  eyes  of  all  men> 
that  it  is  mere  trifling  to  difpute  it. 

I  dare  think  that  there  i§  not  a  man  to  be  found,  either 
in  the  Aflembly  or  out  of  it,  that  wouid  efteem  hihifelf  fb 
rich  and  fafe  in  the  poffeffion  of  1000  of  thefe  dol- 
lars, as  of  1000  Spani/b  ones;  and  the  moft  effectu- 
al way  to  imprefs  a  fenfe  of  the  deficiency  of  the  act  on 
the  minds  of  all  men,  and  even  difcover  the  idea  which  the 
Aflembly  themfelves  have  of  it,  is  to  enforce  it  by  penal- 
ties of  extreme  feverity;  for  were  there  no  deficiency  in  the 
act,  it,  could  not  poffibly  require  fuch  penalties  to  give  it 
all  neceflary  effect,  nor  is  it  fuppofable  that  the  Aflembly 
would  add  the  fandtion  of  horrid  penalties  to  any  of  their 
a£i£,  unlefs  they  thought  there  was  need  of  them* 

The  enormity  of  the  penalty  deferves  remark*  The  pe«- 
nalty  for  refufmg  a  dollar  of  thefe  bills  is  greater  than  for 
dealing  ten  times  the  fum. 

S  Further 
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Further,  the  aft  alters,  and  of  cotrrfe  deftmys,  Ae  n*« 
ture  and  value  of  public  and  private  contra&s,  and  of 
confequence  Unices  at  the  root  of  all  public  and  private 
credit.  Who  can  lend  money  with  any  fecurity,  and  of 
eourle  who  can  borrow,  let  his  necefliry  and  diftreft  be 
ever  fo  great  ?  who  can  purchaie  on  credit,  or  make  any 
contract  for  future  payment?  in  very  deed  all  confidence 
of  our  fellow-citizens  in  one  another  is  hereby  deftroyed, 
as  well  as  all  faith  of  individuals  in  the  public  credit. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  bills  mutt  reft  on  the  credit 
of  their  funds,  their  quantity,  and  other  ctrcumjtances.  If 
thefe  are  fufficient  to  give  them  a  currency  at  full  value, 
they  will  pais  readily  enough  without  the  help  of  penal 
laws.  If  thefe  are  not  fufficient,  they  muft  and  will  de- 
preciate, and  thereby  deftroy  the  end  of  their  own  creati- 
on $  and  this  will  proceed  from  fuch  ftrong  natural  prin- 
ciples, fuch  phyfical  caufes,  as  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  checked  or  controlled  by  penal  laws,  or  any 
other  application  of  force. 

Thefe  Stri&ures  are  humbly  offered  to  public  confi- 
deration.  The  fa£ts  alleged  are  all  open  to  view,  and  well 
underftood.  If  the  remarks  and  reafonings  are  juft,  they 
will  oarry  conviftion  5  if  they  are  not  fo,  they  are  liabfett 
any  one's  correction. 


AN 

ESSAY 

O  R 

Humble  Attempt  to  examine  and  flate  tie 

TRUE    INTEREST 

Of  Penn§tl vania  with  ReJpeS  to  tie  Paper  Currency. 
[Firft publijbed  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  13,  1 780.] 


1  PROPOSE,  firft,  fome  remarks  on  the  fubjetJ  of 
paper  money,  and,  fecondly,  fome  particular  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Acls  of  our  Affembly  for  ijfuing  the  new  Conti- 
nental bills,  with  fome  reafons  why  I  think  the  true  intereft 
of  Penruylvania  requires  that  thoje  aclsjbou/d  be  repealed,  and 
the  iffuing  of  thofe  bills  fliould  be  flopped  or  fufpended  for 
the  prefent,  and  I  hope  to  do  this  without  offence;  for  the 
great  interefts  of  a  State,  in  which  400,000  citizens  are 
concerned,  cannot  be  too  well  underftood,  nor  the  utility 
of  its  laws  be  too  carefully  examined,  or  the  errors  of  them 
be  difcovered  and  amended  too  foon. 

Two  things  are  effentially  necejfary  to  give  paper  bills  a  cre- 
dit and  currency  equal  to  hard  money.  1.  Such  certainty  of 
honest  and  punctual  redemption,  as  (hall  fully 
fatisfy  the  mind  of  the  pofleflbr.  2.  That  the  credit 
and  demand  for  /aid  bills  Jbould  be  fo  conftantly  kept  up, 
-from  the  time  of  their  emission  to  that  of  their  redemp- 
tion, that  the  pojfejfor  may  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  pafs  them 
*t  hard  money  value.    The  firft  of  thefe  is  provided  for  by 

the 
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the  Aflembly,  if  their  a&  (hall  produce  the  certainty  of  re- 
demption required,  which  I  am  not  here  to  difpute :  but 
the  fecond  is  equally  neceflfary ;  for  fliould  the  bills  paf* 
from  their  emiffion  to  their  redemption,,  or  any  part  of 
that  intermediate  time,  at  a  depreciated  value,  fay.  2,  3,  or 
4  for  1,  tho'  they  fhould  be  redeemed  at  full  value  at  the 
expiration  of  their  currency  in  the  mod  punctual  manner, 
yet  the  mi/chiefs  they  would  occafion  in  the  mean  time  would 
be  infinite. 

One  of  which  would  be,  that  tlip  depreciation  it- 
felf  would  render  the  final  redemption  of  the  bills,  at  full 
value  both  unjuft  and  pernicious,  as  well  as  very  hard  and 
oppreflive  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  for,  in  this  cqfe,  the 
people  muft  be  taxed,  fay  two,  three,  or  four  times  the 
value  or  current  exchange  of  the  bills  j  not  to  the  public 
benefit^  but  folely  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  thofe  rich  peo? 
pie,  who  will  hoard  up  the  "bills,  and  have- them  in  poflef- 
fion  at  the  time  of  their  redemption.  From  which  it  ap- 
pears (and  indeed  I  think  it  may  be  demonftrated  from  the 
plaineft  principles)  that  public  bills  ought  always  to  be  redeem* 
ea1  at  that  value  or  current  exchange,  at  which  they  ufuatfy 
pafs  at  the  time  of redemption,  let  their  nominal  value  be  whet* 
ever  it  may.  Indeed,  the  infinite  and  ruinous  mifchiefs  of 
a  fluctuating  currency  are  fo  generally  felt  and  well  under* 
flood,  that  I  conceive  there  is  no  need  of  proof,  that  it  is 
equally  necefTary  to  keep  the  value  or  exchange  of  bills  fta* 
ble  and  unvarying  thro-  the  whole  time  of  their,  currency,  as 
to  provide  fure  funds  for  their  final  redemption,  and  that  the 
firjl  of  thefe  does  not  depend  folely  on  the  lafl.  The  firft 
of  thefe  depends  on  opinion,  perfuafion,  and  general  prac- 
tice ;  the  lajt  on  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  redeemer.. 

If  you  offer  a  bill  to  a  flranger,  he  never  thinks  of  afk- 
ing  when,  by  whom,  or  how  certainly  that  bill  is  to  be  re- 
deemed, but  his  only  queftion  is,  whether  he  can  pafs  it 
again?  Not  one  in  a  thoufand  who  takes  a  public  bill, 
takes  it  with  a  defign  to  lay  it  up  five  or  fix  years,  tho* 
its  redemption  be  ever  fo  fure  at  that  time,  but  his  obje£fc 
is  immediate  ufe,  to  ferve  his  prefent  occafions  by  inftantly 
paffing  it  again,    or  at  leaft  having  it  in  his  power  to  da 
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it  whenever  occafion  may  offer-  I  take  it  that  thefe 
principles  and  reafonings  are  perfectly  plain  and  clear,  and 
will  afford,  by  the  cleared  inference,  the  following  confe- 
quertce,  vijz.  That  no  public  bills  ought  ever  to  be  iffued^ 
which  have  not  thefe  two  great  and  ejfential  fupports  >  i.  a 
certainty  of  final  redemption  ;  and,  2.  fuch  general  con- 
fidence and  demand^  as  will  infure  their  currency  at  full  value 
without  depreciation^  during  the  whole  time  of  their  circula- 
tion. 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  to  iffue  public  bills  with-* 
out  thefe  fupports  is  the  plaineft  folly,  bordering  on  infani- 
ty,  and  mull  be  very  criminal \  when  done  in  the  face  of 
clear  evidence  and  convi&ion.  It  further  appears  to  me, 
that  the  new  Continental  bills  have  not  thefe  fupports  at  pre* 
fent,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  iffued  till  thefe  fupports  can  be 
obtained^  and  of  coofequence,  that  the  great  intereft  of  the 
jitate  requires  that  the  laws  for  iffuing  them  fliQuld  be  re- 
pealed ;  or  at  lead  that  the  iffuing  them  fliould  be  fufpend- 
fd  till  thefe  fupports  can  be  obtained  ?  for  which  I  offer 
the  following  reafons,  which  feem  to  me  to  be  of  weight 
and  force  fuf&ci$nt  to  engage  the  mod  fetious  attention  of 
the  public. 

i.  The  quantity  (viz.  10,000,000  of  dollars)  is  at  lead 
four  times  as  much  in  value  as  all  the  old  Continental  bills y  and 
therefore  muft,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  depreciate 
iti  were  its  funds  ever  fo  indubitable,  and  the  public  con* 
fidence  in  it  ever  fo  great. — I  conceive  the  prefent  mean 
exchange  of  the  Continental  bills  is  about  100  for  1,  at 
lead  they  cannot  be  fet  at  lefs  than  80  for  1,  on  any  fure 
fads,  which  makes  the  whole  quantity  (viz.  200,000,000) 
worth  2,500,000  of  hard  dollars,  which  is  but  one  fourth 
of  10,000,000; — and  further,  that  increafing  the  quantity 
of  money  will  (cateris  paribus  J  decreafe  its  value.  This 
will  always  be  a  natural  truth,  as  long  as  the  value  of  mo- 
ney is  nothing  but  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
circulating  money  and  the  occaftons  of  money  (as  I  think  I 
have  demondrated  in  my  Effays  on  Free  Trade  and  Fi- 
nance, and  efpecially  in  the  Second  Effay)  and  which  now 
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is  become  fuch  a  received  truth,  that  it  cannot  need  further 
proof  here.  * 

2.  The  fum  of  10,000,000  of  dollars,  added  to  the 
other  bills  which  will  continue  circulating,  fuch  as  State 
money,  and  certificates  of  various  kinds,  &c.  is  much  won 
paper  money  than  the  Thirteen  States  ever  did  or  can  tear. 
The  whole  circulating  calh  of  the  Thirteen  States,  on  the 
beft  calculation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  never  did  exceed 
12,000,000,  I  rather  think  it  not  more  than  10,000,000 
of  hard  dollars  in  value,  and  not  more  than  half,  or  at 
mod  three  fifths,  of  the  circulating  caih  in  this  State  was 
paper  in  1774;  and  I  am  convinced,  by  very  good  docu- 
ments, that  that  proportion  was  not  exceeded  in  the  other 
States,  where  paper  money  was  circulated ;  and  as  moft  of 
the  trade  and  bufinefs  that  requires  (lock  or  cafti,  is  now 
in  ftagnation,  there  cannot  be  occafion  for  fo  much  circu- 
lating calh  as  in  1774,  when  every  bufinefs,  trade,  and  00* 
eupation  was  in  full  vigor. 

Indeed,  it  is  eafy  to  make  a  pretty  juft  eftimate  of  the* 
quantity  of  circulating  paper  which  the  country  can  now 
bear,  from  fa&,  viz.  from  the  value  of  the  prefent  circulat- 
ing paper,  of  which  the  Continental  bills  are  much  the 
greateft  part ;  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  prefent 
circulating  paper  cannot  exceed  'four  millions  of  Spani/k 
dollars  in  value, — and  that  it  is  as  much  as  the  Thirteen 
States  can  bear,  or  rather  more,  is  plain  from  this,— viz. 
that  the  paper  of  all  forts  continues  to  depreciate.  Now, 
in  thefe  circumftances,  to  pour  on  3  or  4  times  as  much 
new  paper  as  we  are  found,  by  experiment,  by  plain  faft, 
able  to  bear,  is  in  my  opinion  a  fare  way  to  depreciate  it. 
I  think  it  is  not  more  certain,  if  you  pour  three  or  four 
buckets  of  water  into  one  that  is  already  full,  that  fome  of 
it  mull  run  over ;  yea,  I  think  that  the  whole  quantity  you 
pour  inmuft  all  run  over. 

3.  We  have  already  too  much  money  circulating  among  us% 
for  it  is  certain  that  even  hard  money  will  not  purchafe 
more  than  two  thirds  as  much  labor,  country  produce,  or 
other  neceflaries,  which  are  not  heightened  in  their  price 
by  the  extraordinary  expenfe  of  importation,  as  the  fame 

*  would 
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Would  hare  purchafed  in  1774.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
quantity  of  money  has  increafed  beyond  the  occafions  of 
raonejr  in  that  proportion.  This  is  reafoning  on  fure  prin- 
ciples, which  any  body  may  difprove  that  can ;  the  price 
of  market,  rents,  and  even  real  eftates,  afford  a  moil  plain 
and  ftriking  proof  of  this ;  it  is  further  to  be  noted  here* 
that  the  French  and  Britijh  armies  import  much  money, 
which  they  are  daily  fpreading  among  us,  and  thereby  ra- 
pidly increafe  our  circulating  cafh.  It  follows  then,  that 
our  beft  policy  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  our  circulating 
medium,  efpecially  that  dangerous  part  of  it  which  con- 
lifts  in  paper,  that  we  may  avoid,  as  far  as  poffible,  the 
further  horrors  and  mifchiefs  of  a  depreciating  currency, 
rather  than  to  increafe  the  evil  by  pouring  in  immenfe  ad- 
ditions. 

4.  The  prcfent  Continental  money  paffhs  at  its  exchange 

thro9  all  the  Thirteen  States  readily  enough ;    any  thing, 

even  hard  money,  may  be  purchafed  with  it ;  therefore  it 

anfwers  well  the  ends  and  ufes  of  a  circulating  medium* 

But  the  new  bills,    however  well  eftabliflied  their  funds 

may  be,  have  not  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  general,  nor 

will  they  be  readily  received.     They  are  a  new  thing,    and 

their  fate  uncertain.    This  will  naturally  depreciate  them 

in  the  firft  beginning  of  their  circulation,   by  which  the 

whole  commerce  of  the  Thirteen  States,  as  well  as  the  pub- 

iic  finance  and  expenditures,  will  receive  the  moft  eflential 

injury.     Now  to  call  in  a  currency  that  is  well  received,  and 

nvbich  anfwers  well  the  ends  and  ufes  of  a  circulating  medium, 

mnd  iffue  in/lead  of  it  one  of  doubtful  credit,    which  will  pro* 

iably  be  received  with  diffidence,  if  not  difgufi,  appears  to  me 

*he  height  of  abfurdity. 

5.  The  new  bills,  however  funded,  mult  ftand  on  the 
Jamt  bafis  as  the  old,  viz.  the   PUBLIC    faith,    which, 

liowever  modified,  is  neither  better  nor  worfe  in  the  one 
cafe  than  the  other,  and  therefore  the  new  bills  will  de- 
pend on  no  better  fupports  than  the  old  ones,  and  of  con- 
iequence  nothing  can  be  gained  by  the  exchange,  the  trou- 
ble, rift*  and  cxpenfc  of  which  muft  therefore  be  wholly 

loft. 
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6.  If  the  old  bills  fliould  depreciate,   the  pubKc  wUf  - 
gain  the  depreciation ;  but  if  the  new  bilk  (hould  depre- 
ciate, the  public  mud  lofe  the  depreciation,  or  muft  fuffe* 
a  fecondjbankruptcy  to  avoid  the  lofs. 

7.  If  the  new  bills  Jbould  be  emitted,  they  will  not  anfwef 
the  purpofe  of  a  general  currency,  which  is  one  prin- 
cipal end  of  their  creation;  but,  like  the  State  money,  will  hi 
confined  to  the  State  thatfigns  them.  For  it  is  very  certain, 
that  one  State  will  no  fooner  take  the  new  bills  figned  by 
another  State,  than  they  will  take  any  other  bills  figned  by 
.the  fame  State ;  for  the  Continental  fecurity,  added  to  the 
new  bills,  is  neither  exprefled  nor  intended  to  mend  the  ere* 
dit  or  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  any  6f  the  States,  but  fuch 
as  are  rendered  incapable  of  payment  by  the  power  or  pojfcfjton 
of  the  enemy.  The  prefent  Continental  bills  have  a  general 
.currency,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  kept  in  circulation  in 
preference  to  the  new  bills,  if  no  other  reafon  could  be 
given  for  it. 

8.  Mod  of  the  other  States  who  have  emitted  the  new 
bills,  have  iffued  them  at  40  for  1,  /.  c.  at  about  half  their 
nominal  value,  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  pretty  much  in  vaift 
for  us  to  attempt  to  give  our  bills  a  better  exchange  or  va-» 
lue  than  theirs  have,  in  as  much  as  their  funds  of  redemp- 
tion and  means  of  intermediate  circulation  are  as  good  aa 
ours  j  befides,  to  attempt  this  would  be  to  introduce  fuch, 
a  variety,  fuch  a  jargon  of  exchanges,  as  would  defeat 
every  purpofe  of  a-  general  currency  of  thofe  bills. 

9.  If  the  new  bills  (hould  be  iffued  at  half  vatuej  of 
fliould  fpeedily  depreciate  to  2  for  1  (and  I  think  on  every 
natural  principle  they  muft  depreciate  to  3  or  4  for  1  by 
the  time  they  are  all  out)  I  fay,  at  2  for  1  the  States  will 
not  only — 1.  give  40/I  for  every  20/I  which  they  iflue'; 
-and,  2.  give  io  per  cent,  inter -eft  in  hard  money  for  it  all; 
but,  3.  when  they  have  iffued  it  all,  it  will  pay  but  half 
the  expenditures  of  the  year,  if  thofe  expenditures  are 
10,000,000  of  hard  dollars,  as  they  are  generally  comput- 
ed, for  it  is  plain  that  10,000,000  at  2  for  1,  will  pay  but 
5,000^300  real  money;  and  if  the  whole  10,000,000  fhould 
be  called  in  by  taxes  within  the  year,  yet  at  the  end  of  the 

year, 
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^r,  the  States  would  find  themfelves  in  debt  5,006,006  of 
hard  dollars,  over  and  abdve  the  heavy  balance  now  againft 
them,  and  the  annual  increafe  of  the  public  debt  abroad. 

But  if  (as  will  moft  likely  be  the  cafe)  molt  of  the  new 
bills  (hould  be  outftariding  at  the  end  of  th€  yeafy  we  muft 
add  to  the  aforefaid  5,000,000  of  hard  dollars  debt,  the 
amount  of  all  the  outftandirig  bills,  with  one  year's  hard 
money  inteteft  on  them  all — ^a  vaft  chaos  this,  equal  to 
the  dfeary  regions  of  ancient  night!  My  reader  may 
think  my  reafoning  is  fahguirie,  and  expreffion  ftrong,  but 
both  proceed  from  the  real  convictions  of  my  own  mind, 
from  the  force  of  truth. 

If  I  have  difcovered  and  defcribed  properly  thefe  opera* 
tions  of  the  new  bills  on 'the  Thirteen  States,  it  follows  that 
ibis  Stdte  muft  take  its  fhare  of  thefe  confequences  if  they 
iflue  their  quota  of  them. 

What  I  would  humbly  pfopofe,  inftead  of  this  meafure* 
15,  to  repeal  the  acls  for  iffuing  the  new  bills,  orfufpend  their 
*xetution  till  we  are  in  condition  to  give  them  a  currency  truly 
ffid  really  nqual  to  hard  money,  and  keep  them  Jo  j  and  in  the 
nean  time  to  continue  the  circulation  of  the  prefent  Continental 
r  State  bills,  or  both,  till  we  can  get  hard  money  enough  for  a 
urrtncy,  or  till  time  and  wifdom  {hall  difcov^r  lome  other 
cfource,  lefs  fraught  with  difhonor*  difappointment,  and 
~uin. 

In  fine,  taxation  equal  to  the  public  expenditures  is,  in  my 
>pinion,  the  only  method  in  nature  by  which  our  defence 
•an  be  continued,  our  independence  be  preferved,  a  deftruc- 
fcive  increafe  of /the  public  debt  be  avoided,  our  currency  (hard 
O*  paper)  be /kept  in  a  ftate  of  fixed  value,  the  natural 
springs  of  induftry  be  given  to  every  profeflion  of  men,  our 
fidpplies  made  plentiful,  the  public  confidence  be  reftored  to 
the  public  counfels,  the  morality  of  our  people  be  revived, 
and  the  bleffings  of  heaven  be  fecured  to  ourfelves  and  our 
pofterity.  All  this,  I  conceive,  is  proved  fully  in  my  five 
Eflays,  especially  the  Fifth/to  which  I  refer  evcrv  one  who 
m  not  already  weary  of  my  thoughts,  and  wou1  i  wifh  to 
**   further  acquainted  with  my  fentiments  on  this  (ub- 

T  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conceive  that  union  in  counfeh$ 
uniformity  of  method  in  our  finances,  and  the  benefits  of  a 
general  currency  were  the  principal  objecls  of  the  refolution 
of  Congrefs  of  the  18th  of  March,  1780  (tho*  I  confefel 
never  could  fee  the  advantages  of  that  refolution.)   I  further 
conceive  thefe  objeEls  are  already  lojl ;  for  the  different  ex- 
change at  which  the  different  States  iffue  and  pafs  the  bills, 
and  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  States  in  each  other  (for 
one  State  will  not  take  the  bills  of  the  other  States,  as  we 
find  by  experiment)  together* with  the  deficient  and  dila- 
tory fupports  given  to  thofe  refolutions,  I  fay,  all  thefe  to- 
gether deftroy  the  intended  union  of  counfels  and  uniformi- 
ty of  finances,  and  render  a  general  currency1  of  the  bills 
impra&icable.    ' 

Indeed,  I  ever  confidered  the  enormous  quantity  of  bills 
propofed  for  emijjion  in  the  faid  refolution^  to  be  a  feed  of 
mifchief,  which  would  grow  up  with  force  in  the  courfe  of 
its  operation,  and  defeat  its  effe&s j  the  ill  confequences  of 
which  could  no  otherwife  be  avoided,  than  by  the  mod 
ftrenuous  and  united  efforts  of  the  States  in  its  fupport, 
and  ufing  the  greateft  prudence  and  caution  as  to  the  quan- 
tity iffued ;  all  which  I  noticed  with  great  freedom  in  my 
ftri&ures  on  faid  refolution,  in  my  Fifth  Effay,  published 
ten  months  dgo.     It  now  appears  that  the  efforts  of  the 
States  in  fupport  of  faid  refolution  have  been  very  dilato- 
ry, far  frbm  decifive,  and  widely  differing  in  the  manner 
of  exertion ;  that  the  general  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  fuccefs  of  the  bills  is  greatly  fhaken;  and  that  the  ge- 
neral currency  of  them  is  rendered  impra&icable,  and  not 
to  be  expe£ted,  and  of  courfe  that  the  great  defign,  and  be* 
Befits  of  the  meafure  are  already  become  defperate. 

I  cannot  fee  that  it  would  be  wife  in  our  AiTembly  fur- 
ther to  purfue  zfcheme,  the  principal  objecls  of  which  are  al- 
ready defeated,  and  which,  of  courfe,  has  already  lojl  its  ca- 
pital ufes;  efpecially  when  there  are  fo  many  and  important 
obj^dions  lying  in  the  way  of  its  operation :  to  fuppofe 
that  we  can  cut  our  way  thro'  all  thefe  difficulties,  and 
force  the  bills  into  circulation  by  penal  laws  is  an  idea  which 
I  cannot  think  admifiible,  for  the  reafons  I  alleged  in  my 
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Stri&ures  on  the  Tender-AG,  whilft  it  was  under  confe- 
deration; at  lead  this  dependence  is  dangerous  to  a  great 
degree,  for  fhould  it  fail,  we  fliall  be  left  dreadfully  defti- 
tute,  without  any  cafh  at  command,  and  without  time  or 
means  of  recurring  in  feafon  to  our  more  fure  refources. 

If  the  emiffion  of  the  new  Continental  bills  fhould  be 
laid  afide,  we  may  be  able  well  to  fupport  our  new  emiffion 
of  ftate  bills;  if  the  demand  for  them  is  fufficiently  increas- 
ed by  taxes  which  is  very  pra&icable  j  and  jf  the  legiflature 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  off  the  penalties  of  the  ten- 
der-ad, which  were  defigned  to  enforce  their  circulation, 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  add  horror  to  the  currency  itfeif, 
and  raife  doubts  and  fears  which  otherwife  would  not  be 
thought  of ;  and,  in  any  view,  ftand  as  a  monument  of  the 
iveaknefs  of  our  public  credit,  which  requires  fuch  unna- 
tural fupport  s  to  keep  it  in'exiftence,  and  will  be  a  monu- 
ment of  our  folly*  fhame%  and  inadequate  policy »,  if  jt  fliould 
fail  of  producing  the  effe&s  intended. 

I  apprehend  it  would  be  much  more  fure,  natural,  and 
advifable,  if  we  need  money  for  any  ufe,  e.  g.  to  pay  and 
feed  the  army,  &c.  to  lay  a  tax  on  our  people  for  it,  and 
folemnly  appropriate  it  to  that  purpofe  only,  and  tell  them- 
fo.  I  am  of  opinion  fuch  a  tax  would  be  fpeedily  and 
cheerfully  paid,  and  let  the  fame  be  done  for  every  other 
branch  of  expenditure.  This  will  be  fettling  and  fitiifiing 
the  matter  as  we  go  along9  and  will  keep  our  State  and  coun- 
fcls  free  from  the  confufion  of  perplexed  ft nances \  the  end- 
lefs labor  of  fettling  public  accounts*  the  prejfure  of  a  public 
debt,  and  the  difheartening  horrors  of  future  endlefs  taxes*  to 
difcharge  the  Lord  knows,  what  of  intereft  and  principal, 
•which  will  remain  to  be  paid  in  future  time. 

If  other  States  are  difpofed  to  involve  themfelves  and 
pofterity  in  an  endlefs  labyrinth  of  confufed  accounts,  fluc- 
tuating currency,  and  immenfity  of  debt,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  either  prudent  or  neceflary  that  we  ihouid 
imitate  their  example.  If  we  fatisfy  the  quotas  (demanded 
by  Congrefs)  as  well  as  tl>ey,  we  do  our  duty  as  well;  ;ind 
if  this  be  done  in  a  way  of  more  cafe  and  iafety  to  our 
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ftwn  people,  the  other  States  cannot  be  prejudiced  bjr  fc| 
and  if  they  fhould  apprehend  that  our  method  has  more 
advantages  in  it  than  theirs/  inftead  of  Warning  us,  they 
may,  if  they  pleafe,  follow  our  example.     If  this  flumJd 
not  fuit  them,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  load  therofehrei 
with  papcry  whilfy  we  (hall  draw  their  bard  mo/try  to  our- 
felves,  which  will  be  the  natural  and  unavoidable  code* 
quence  of  their  continuing,  and  our  retrainings  the  enufe 
ons  of  paper  money. 

The  fame  thing  will  fill  our  StaU  with  the  beft  inbfc 
tants;  for  it  is  plain  that  every  fenfible  map  would  choofc 
to  fettle  himfelf  in  a  State  free  of  debt;  tather  than  inane 
loaded  with  a  debt  which  would  require  the  g^Uiag  taxC9 
of  an  age  to  difcharge  it. 

JJut,  all  this  afide,  I  would  rather  difcharge  the  expow 
ditures  as  we  go,  tho'  it  fliould  prove  heavy,  than  to  lean 
a  legacy  of  debt  on  pojlerity,  which  will  mix  bitterncfe  witk 
the  fweets  of  that  liberty  which  we  are  endeavouring  tft 
procure  for  them,  and  induce  them  to  cenfure  the  humapi* 
ty  of  our  eovmfels,  and  leffen  their  gratitude  to  us  for  a. 
mod  valuable  bleffing  fecured  to  them,  becaufp  they  v3l 
find  themfelves  charged  with  the  expenfe  of  it, 

But  ftijl  I  expeft  to  hear  the  old  cry  againft  my  prinO* 
pies,  that  they  are  good  in  theory*  but  not  admifliblc,  be* 
caufe  impracticable  \  that  taxing  equal  to  the  expenditu*?^ 
is  impoflible,  becaufe  the  people  cannot  bear  fuch  weig^ 
of  taxes;    hut  there   is   no  difputing   againft   necejjity, 
therefore  beg  the  reader's  patient  attention  to  the  followi**" 
fliort  propofitions, 

j.  Taxing  equal  to  the  expenditures  is  the  only  poffit^" 
method  of  keeping  our  currency  to  a  fixed  value ;  for  if  th^-^ 
is  more  money  in  any  country  iflued  into  currency,  th^ 
is  taken  out  during  the  year,  there  muft  be  more  money  ^  : 
circulation  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  there  was  in  d*-' 
beginning  of  it,  and  an  increafe  of  quantity  will  depreciate* 
the  value  of  any  currency  (hard  or  paper :)  this  depend^ 
pn  principles  as  natural  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  grcr^ 
viiationy  or  powers  of  the  magnet. 

2r     A* 
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£.  A  flu&uating  currency  is  by  all  men  confef&d  to  be  a 
calamity,  much  more  dreadful  and  ruinous  than  any  degree 
of  taxation  neceffary  to  prevent  it. 

3.  The  mi/chief  of  a  fluctuating  currency  is  dreadfully 
increafed  by  all  regulations)  tender-atls,  and  every  other  ap- 
plication of  force  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  itj  the  noife^ 
force,  and  devaftation  of  an  irrefiftible  current  are  dread- 
fully increafed  by  obftacles  thrown  in  its  way,  beyond  what 
would  happen,  if  it  was  fuffered  to  take  its  natural  courfe 
Without  interruption  \  for  a  practical  proof  of  thefe  two 
Jaft  propofitions,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man 
of  ajiy  bufinefs,  v^ith  this  plain  queftion,  «  Sir,  would you 
tipt  rather  pay  your  Jh are  of  the  whole  expenditures  of  the  year 
in  monthly  0/"  quarterly  taxes,  than  fuffer,  thro9  the  year,  the 
pains,  injuries,  and  inconveniences  of  a  fiuBuating  currency^ 
with  regulations,  committees,  tender-a&s,  and  penalties  in 
force  Pn  I  dare  believe  that  fcarce  a  man  of  bufinefs  and 
character  can  be  found  in  this  State,  who  would  not  rea- 
dily anfwer,  and  from  full  conviction,  that  the  tax  would 
be  much  the  leaft  burdenfome  of  the  two.-*— I  will  then 
Jlate  my  propofitions  with  freedom,  and  fubmit  them  to 
the  candid  examination  and  cenfure  of  the  public.  I  pro* 
nofc, 

I .  To  repeal  the  acls  for  iffuing  the  new  Continental  bills, 
>f  March  1 8th,   1780;  and 

a.   All  the  tender-aEts ;  and 

3.  To  let  the  laws  have  their  free  courfe  to  oblige  every 
t*an  to  fulfil  his  contra&s  as  plain  juftice  requires ;  in  or-> 
ier  to  this,  a  fc&le  of  depreciation  *  for  fome  time  paft  may 
>e  eafily  made  for  the  government  of  the  courts  >  or  the 
rourt  and  jury  may  be  empowered  to  give  judgment  for 
vhat  appears  to  be  in  juftice  due,  on  the  full  hearing  the 
:afe;  /•  e.  I  humbly  propofe  to  be  honeft  once  more,  to  re- 
vive our  old  notions  and  pratlice  of  juftice  and  equity  ;  L  e.  to 
\ifFer  juftice  and  judgment  to  run  down  our  Jlreets,  and  over* 
Sow  our  land.     JSjyreafon  for  this  propofal  is,    becaufe  I 

really 


*  The  Aflembly  of  ^ennfyhaniat  by  their  a&  of  April  3*  *7%X>  tnzde  a 
ccale  of  depreciation,  by  which  nil  debts,  accounts,  contrads,  &c.  were  Ux 
be  adjufted  and  fettled.    . 


really  believe  it  is  both  a  natural  and  revealed  truth,  that 
f»  rightemfnefs  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

4.  To  ijfue  a  tax  for  whatever  money  we  want  for  public 
life,  which  will  lay  the  public  burden  on  all  equally ,  in  pro- 
portion to  every  one's  ability,  and  cannot  wrong  or  ruin 
any  body.     , 

5.  To  continue  the  new  State  money,  or  old  Continental 
tills,  or  both,  in  circulation.  I  do  .not  think  that  Con? 
grefs  will  objeft  to  this  on  a  review  of  the  cafe  \  for  the 
old  Continental  bills  are  the  only  paper  money  among  us, 
which  has  any  chance  of  a  general  currency  thro'  the  Thir- 
teen States,  and  I  look  on  a  general  currency  to  be  an  ot^ 
jeft  of  fuch  indjfpenfable  neceffity,  fuch  vaft  'magnitude, 
that  Congrefs  will  rather  choofe  to  relinquiih  an  old  refo- 
lution  already  in  ruins,  than  attempt  to  ftipport  the  vaft  ex- 
pends of  the  Thirteen  States,  without  any  general  curren- 
cy at  a!!. 

6.  I  propofe  to  call  in  the  old  State  money  (u  e.  all  the  old 
State  money  made  fince  the  lad  bills  under  the  crown)  at 
its  prefent  exchange  or  current  value,*  which  may  be  ieafi- 
Jy  done  by  a  tax  made  for  hard  money,  or  that  money  at 
the  prefent  exchange.  We  (hall  then  have  no  bills  to  re- 
deem,   but  the  new   State  bills,f    and  our  pare  of  the  old 

continental  ones. Thefe  things  I  conceive  to  be  more 

pra&icable  and  lefs  burdenfome  than  the  omiflion  of  them 
would  be,  and  will  be  a  good  introduction  to  our  reinftating 
our  public  finances,  and  reftoring  the  induftry  and  morali- 
ty of  our  people,  and  of  courfe  recovering  our  trade,  ma-. 
nufaftures,  and  hufbandry. 

The  whole  is  freely  fubmitted  to  the  confederation  of  the 
public. — It  is  undoubtedly  mine  as  an  individual  to  exa- 
mine, 

*  The  money  here  meant  is  refolve-money,  (hilling-money,  and  in 
feort,  all  bills  of  this  Stars,  dated  prior  to  1778 ;  th^ nominal  amount  waA 
great  indeed,  but  the  value  was  fo  reduced  by  the  depreciation  (the  exchange 
being"  at  about  100  for  l)  that  a  fmall  tax  of  hard  money  would  have  funk 
or  redeemed  it  all. 

f  The  new  State  bills  were  fuch  as  were  dated  fince  1778,  of  which  the 
Ifland  money  (100,000/.)  was  the  principal  emiflion"  then  extant;  but  an 
addition  of  500,000/.  more  was  made  afterwards  with  tender,  April  7, 
1701. 


mine,  remark,  and  propofej  it  is  the  public  that  ipuft 
adopt  or  reject,  and  may  God  give  the  wifdom  neceffary 
to  the  due  exercife  of  this  great  privilege. 

I  beg  leave  to  conclude,  by  obferving  that  this  State, 
and  our  pofterity,  born  and  unborn,  are  yet  on  this  fide  the 
bottomlefs  gulf  of  infinite  debt,*  Jbamey  andjlavery,  but  they 
Hand  trembling  on  the  brink  of  it,  and  it  depends  much 
on  our  prefent  counfels,  whether  they  (hall  be  pujbed  in 
or  not. 


*  Our  circumffonees  were  extremely  dreary  at  this  time;  the  enemy  prefix 
ed  us  very  hard;  the  burden  of  the  war  Teemed  infupportabie;  our  vifionmry 
revenues  all  failed;  and  our  public  counfels  (tho'  all  firm  and  united  in  the 
great  idea  of  eft abl idling  our  independence  at  all  events,  and  of  facrificnig 
every  other  confideration  to  this  moil  capital  objed)  yet,  I  fay,  our  coun- 
fels were  much  divided  in  opinion  with  refpe&  to  the  meant  of  obtaining 
it* 

Schemes  and  projects  various  enough,  and  fome  of  them  <wUd  enougb, 
were  propofed  and  urged;  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  deficiency  of  the  re- 
venue; ways  and  means  of  procuring  money  engrofled  every  one's  attention* 

Among  other  things  the  fcheme  of  negotiating  immenfe  loans  in  Europe,  had 
long  been  propofed  and  at  this  time  began  to  gain  ground  in  Congrefe ;  and 
the  ruling  powers  of  Pennfylvania,  feemed  difpofed  to  adopt  the  fame  idea 
for  the  particular  fupplies  of  their  own  treafury. 

This  raifed  in  every  body  the  alarming  idea  of  an  immenfe  foreign  debt, 
Which  would  drain  the  country  for  ages  to  pay  the  intereft,  with  little  hopes 
«f  getting  clear  of  it,  by  ever  paying  the  principal. 

The  horrors  of  this  almofl  fwallowed  up  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of 
the  domeilic  debt,  for  the  burden  of  this  ftill  lay  heavy  on  the  public  mind  ; 
for  the  idea  of  (inking  it  by  depredation  had  not  yet  gained  tflablifhment  xm 
the  public  opinion.  The  author  of  thefe  Effays,  from  firft  to  laft,  repro- 
bated every  idea  of  foreign  loans  beyond  a  fum  fufficient  to  purcjiafe  fuch 
articles  in  Europe  >  as  were  efTentially  necefiary  for  us,  and  which  could  not 
he  procured  among  our] elves. 

He  thought  the  refources  of  the  country  were  by  no  means  exfcaufted* 
mud  that  by  proper  •wifdom  and  exertion,  we  could  much  better  furniflj  all  ne- 
ceiTary  fupplies  -within  our  fives,  than  by  loans  abroad.  * 

This  idea  he  not  only  adopted  fully  himfelf,  but  endeavoured  to  imprefr 
it  en  his  countrymen  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  by  every  argument  and 
xr*ean$  of  conviction  which  he  could  poffibly  lay  before  them. 
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THE  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  public  treafury,  and  tie 
univerfal  diforder  of  our  finances,  the  preffing  de* 
mand  for  fupplies  for  every  department  of  the  public 
fervice,  the  convulfioiis  which  begin  to  appear,  and  the 
general  confufion  that  threatens  us,  are  become  very  fen* 
©us  and  alarming,  are  become  matters  of  very  anxious  con- 
cern, and  even  painful  defpondency,  in  the  minds  of  many 
-very  wife  aftd  good  men  j  and  the  public  neceflkies  are 
thence  arifen  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  urgency,  as  muft  convince 
every  thinking  man  thzt  a  fpcedy  remedy  or  rum  mult  be 
the  confequence.  In  this  dreadful  crifis,  I  will  venture  to 
lay  before  the  public  fome  thoughts  on  the  prefent  ftate  of 
our  affairs,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  deliverance,  which 
appear  to  me  molt  wile,  natural,  and  pra&icable  1  and 
this  I  propofe  to  do  with  the  fame  opennefs  and  freedom 
of  mind  and  expreffion,  which  1  have  heretofore  ufed,  and 
liope  for  the  fame  candor  and  indulgence  from  the  public 
which  I  have  heretofore  experienced*. 

1.  Our 
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t.  Our  country  is  not  exhaufted ;  it  is  full  •f  fupplies  tf 
*Kry  kind \  which  are  needed  for  public  fervice.  We  have 
ften  enough  who  would  wifli  to  fcrve  in  the  army,  if  they 
Could  be  properly  fupported  and  paid.  We  have  provisions 
tod  all  other  fupplies  enough  in  the  hands  of  our  own  pec* 
7e,  who  wifti  to  fell  them  to  any  body  who  would  pay  for 

2.  We  have  unanimity  and  general  real  for  the  great  caufe 
liberty »,  for  which  we  are  contending.     Neither  our  pub* 

eounfels  nor  movements  are  obftru&ed  or  weakened  by 
ong,  oppofite  fatlions,  wafting  our  wifdom  or  force  in 
txnter-working  each  other.  The  moft  dangerous  and 
uxming  commotions  among  us*  (how  fuch  firmneft,  zeal* 
d  unfhaken  attachment  to  the  great  American  caufe,  as 
ainly  demonftrate  that  they  do  not  at  all  arife  from  difa£» 
ftion,  but  from  other  real,  difbrefjing  caufes. 

3.  We  want  nothing  but  wifdom,  to  draw  into  ufe  the 
rce  and  fupplies  of  which  the  country  has  fufficient  plenty* 
ifce  the  foolifti  prodigal,  we  are  feeding  and  ftarving  on 
r£/ts3  while  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  fpare,  within  our 
-ach  5  and  if  we  fall  at  laft  under  the  power  of  our  ene- 
mies, we  {hall  fall  a  facrifice  to  our  own  folly,  not  to  their 
vifdcm  or  power ;  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  eounfels,  not  to 
he  ivant  of  fufficient  ftfength 5  if  we  fall  at  laft,  no  nation 
iT  people  ever  fell  mare  defpifed,  or  lefs  pitied.  Our  ab+ 
urdities  of  counfel  will  be  topics  of  ridicule  and  by-words  of 
corn,  whilft  our  pofterity  will  be  noticed  groaning  under  the 
fOn  rod  of  oppreffion,  and  lafhed  into  that  effort  for  the 
jenefit  of  their  matters,  which  would  now  be  fufficient  to 
ccure  their  and  our  liberty ;  but  which  we  have  not  now 
f**fdom  and  virtue  enough  to  call  into  ufe. 

How  will  the  by-ftanders  laugh,  and  our  poor  pofterity 
P*oan,  at  the  abfurdity  of  our  plans  of  appreciating  our  cur- 
acy month  by  month,  whilft  every  caufe  of  depreciation 
r°iitinues  and  increafes ; — of  leffening  the  number  of  buyersf 
**  order  to  increafe  the  fellers ; — of  limiting,  forcing,  and  te^ 
***c\ng  the  market,  in  order  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  goods 
bought  for  fale-, — of  forcing  credit,  value,  and  deftrablenefs 
*Uo  our  currency  by  tender-aBs  and  penal  laws;— and  of 

U  procuring 
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procuring  the  vaft  fupplies  for  the  public  fervfee,  by  taking 
away  every  inducement  of  indujlry>  and  throwing  every 
branch  of  our  trade,  mechanic  arts,  and  hufbandry  into 
ftagnationj — and,  which  caps  all  the  reft,  the  facred 
fcheme  of  fupporting  our  government,  and  fecuring  all  the 
bleffings  of  liberty  by  zfbamclefs  departure  from  every  prin- 
ciple of  honcfty  and  juftice,  which  is  eflential  to  the  very 
cxiftencc  of  civil  fociety. 

Thefe  are  but  few  of  the  abfurdities  in  politics  which  we 
have  feen  adopted,  and  forced  into  practice  by  every  appli- 
cation of  compulfiveimethods,  and  with  a  perfeverance  in- 
credible*   Nothing  but  the  abfolute  impoflibility  of  the  prac- 
tice could  compel  the  chimerical  zealots  to  difcontinue  their 
m a i career;  but,  however  laughable  to  our  enemies,  and 
dijlrejfmg  to  our  pofterity,    and  incredible  to  both,    thefe 
things  may  appear,  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  us,  as  the  dread* 
ful  and  definitive  confequences,  the  fhame,  difgrace,  and 
ruin,  which  we  have  feen  refulting  from  them,  and  which 
now  threaten  us  in  a  manner  that  makes  every  confiderate 
face  gather  palenefs ;  thefe,  I  fay,  all  tend  to  work  an  uni- 
verfal  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  of  their  total 
inutility  and  the  abfolute  ncccfiity  of  an  immediate  reform* 
ation. 

And  as  a  neceflary  means  of  it,  to  reject  for  ever  from  out 
public  counfels j  thofe  weak,  unprincipled  men  of  wild  projec* 
tion  and  madnefs  of  de/ign3  who  have  infatuated  the  land 
with  their  extravagant  chimeras,  and  drawn  many  of  the 
honed,  unthinking,  but  too  eafy  people  into  their  methods 
of  fhame  and  ruin.  A  man  will  not  kill  his  own  child,  tho' 
ever  fo  monftrous ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  au- 
thors of  our  prefent  diflrefs  will  ever  heartily  concur  in  the 
rejeclion  and  public  cenfure  of  their  own  darling  fchemes,  or 
that  they  are  capable  of  that  wifdom  neceflary  to  bring 
about  a  total  reformation.* 

Here 

*  Tho'  the  principle  of  the  American  revolution  was  perfe&ly  jufl ,  and 
the  nccejjity  of  adopting  it  unavoidable,  yet  the  fame  great  evil  and  inconve- 
nience happened  in  the  courfe  of  it,  which,  I  conceive,  always  did  take 
place,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  public  commotions  and  revolutions  which  have 
exillcd  in  all  States  in  the  world ;  viz.  that  many  very  improper  men  worked 

themfelves, 
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Here  I  mud  flop  a  little,  and  obferve  that  the  thing 
whioh  makes  one  nation  excel  another  in  glory,  political  pru- 
dence, and  happinefs,  is  moft  commonly  this,  viz.  That 
men  of  genius ',  abilities ',  integrity >,  and  induflry,  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  their  public  departments.  The  public  will  ever 
receive  its  tone,  in  refpecl  of  its  dignity,  fame,  good  order,  and 
happinefs,  from  the  men  who  are  intrujled  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs.  This*  obfervation  is  fo  manifeitly 
true,  that  every  man,  in  the  fmall  circle  of  his  own  do-  , 
medics  or  neighbours,  can  judge  well  how  any  bufinefs  will 
be  done,  if  he  knows  who  is  to  do  it.  We  cannot  hope  for 
reformation  and  good  management  of  our  public  affairs, 
unlefs  we  ke  judicious,  upright,  and  Jleady  men  in  the  fe- 
deral departments  of  the  State  j  men  adequate  to  the  offices 
they  fill,  and  induflrious  and  perfeverbig  in  attending  there- 
to.    But  to  return, 

I  will  fuppofe  for  once  that  every  public  departrrient  was 
filled  with  the  belt  and  moft  fuitable  men,  and  that  .every 
individual  was  willing  to  adopt  and  purfue  the  beft  me- 
thods of  fafety  and  deliverance  which  our  cafe  admits; 
what  then  can  and  ought  to  be  done  ?     I  anfwer, 

1 .  Every  man  is  to  be  called  on  for  the  debt  which  he  owes 
the  public.  Every  man  (lands  indebted  to  the  public  for  his 
(hare  or  proportion  of  all  the  money  or  fupplies  neceflary 
to  the  public  fafety,  and  this  debt  muft  be  paid,  or  the  pub- 
lic fafety  muft  be  infecure,  muft  be  in  danger.  The  public 
{afety  cannot  be  put  off,  as  fome  people  ferve  their  Maker, 
with  empty  prayers  and  good  wifhes*     This  payment  can  ruin 

nobody. 


themfelve3  fomehow  or  other  into  places  of  great  trufi  and  importance,  both  in 
the  legijlative  and  executive  departments ;  by  which  the  vices,  the  ivbims,  the 
wild projeclions,  and  vifionary  plans  of  individuals  became  diffufed  and  al- 
moft  incorporated  into  the  cbaraclcr,  counfels,  laws,  and  adminijlration  of  the 
States. 

Such  men  are  ever  dangerous,  but  moft  peculiarly  fo  in  times  of  general 
calamity  and  d'tjircfs,  when  wifdom,  fortitude,  and  prudence  are  moft  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  in  rulers  and  leading  men.  But  however  unfortunate 
our  States  have  been  in  that  refpecl,  they  were  ftill  happy  in  this,  that  the 
evil  did  not  reach  their  moft  capital  departments ;  the  army,  foreign  affairs, 
and,  in  moft  inftances,  the  prefutency  of  Congrefs  were  under  the  direction  of 
men  of  moft  unblemiftied  integrity,  adequate  abilities,  and  moft  confutr.mate 
prudence ;  and  Jiad  not  our  conmuons  been  in  fome  degree  under  their  check, 
it  b  hard  to  fay  to  what  lengths  they  might  have  extended. 
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nobody.  It  is  manifeft,  that  if  any  individual,  even  tl\e 
leaft  able  to  pay,  (hould,  by  fome  accident,  lofe  as  much 
money  or  other  eft^te  as  his  (hare  of  this  debt  amounts  to, 
it  would  not  ruin  him,  it  would  not  greatly  diftrefe  him  j 
for  the  truth  of  this  I  .appeal  to  every  man's  knowledge  of 
Jus  own  and  his  neighbour's  circum (lances  \  but  on  the 
other  hand,  how  many  thoufands  of  individuals  are  ruined 
for  want  of  this  payment  P  Dreadful  and  fwift  witnefles  of 
this  are,  all  thofe  who  have  fuffered  by  the  violations  of  our 
public  faith,  by  the  depreciation  of  our  currency  •,  all  thofe 
who  are  not  paid  for  the  produce  of  their  lands >  or  perfonal 
fervicesy  or  other  fruits  of  their  labor,  with  which  the  pub* 
lie  has  been  furnijhed. 

The  people  of  the  Thirteen  States  are  almoft  in  the  fanje 
Condition  which  they  would  have  been  in,  if  they  had  fold 
their  principal  produce  to  bankrupts  or  broken  merchants, 
who  could  not  pay  them.     They,  by  this  means,  have  not 
money  to  pay  their  debts,  to  trade  with,  to  buy  of  the  mer-» 
chant,  to  lay  in  their  Jlock  for  the  enfuing  year,  to  increafe 
their  fcale  of  bufinefs,  &c.  &c.     One  difappointment  create? 
another ;  an  univerfal  (lagnation  of  bufinefs  is  the  confer 
quence  5  and  all  induftry  is  checked  even  in  its  firft  prin-* 
ciple,  as  well  as  in  pra&ice  \  apd  of  course  the  produce  o£ 
the  lands,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  tradefman  are  daily  leffen— ■ " 
ed,  and  of  courfe  the  great  flock  for  home  confumption%  ancES 
the  great  Jlaples  of  trade,  are  daily  dwindling  away.     Thefi^ 
are  fa&s  notorious  to  every  body,  and  arife  diredlly  fronts 
this,  viz.  that  there  is  not  public  money  enough  to  pay  the^ 
public  creditors. 

Whereas,  if  every  man  was  called  on  for  his  (hare  of2 
the  public  debt,  there  would  be  money  enough  to  pay  every  bo* 
dys  and  all  this  dreadful  deluge  of  calamity  would  be  re- 
medied at  once,  and  every  individual  would  be  a  gainer  by 
the  tax  he  would  pay,  becaufe  he  lofes  more  every  year  by 
the  confuftons  and  difappointments  arifing  from  this  want  of 
public  monies,  than  his  tax  would  amount  to.  Thi$  is  all 
mighty  well  in  theory,  but  impofftblc  enough  in  PRACTICE. 
Po  you  fay  this  in  earned;  ?    I  do  moft  ferioufly  contend, 

that 
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that  it  is  very  poflible  in  practices  it  is  pofEble,  it  is  prac* 
ticable,  it  is  neceflary. 

2,  To  make  out  a  true  eft i mate  of  the  public  debts  and  de- 
mands* and  ijjue  a  monthly  tax  for  the  amount,  in  which 
every  one  {hall  be.  callqA  on  for  his  {hare,  and  no  more 
than  his  {hare.  The  money  which  is  collefted  in  the  firft 
month's  tax  will  go  out  again  among  the  people,  and  help 
them  to  pay  the  next  month's  tax  \  that  will  go  out  again, 
to  be  again  called  in  by  the  third  tax,  and  fo  on;  and  the 
quicknefs  of  circulation  hereby  excited  will  fupply  the  want 
pf  medium  j  for  it  is  plain  to  every  man,  that  a  guinea, 
which  pajftes  from  hand  to  hand  thirty  times  in  one  month ,  pays 
as  much,  and  of  courfe  goes  as  far,  as  thirty  guineas  which 
are  paid  but  once  in  a  month* 

It  is  further  manifeft,  that  fuch  an  univerfal  demand  for 
jnoney  wiljrgfyc  it  value,  will  make  it  an  object  of  univer- 
fal deftreij  ^his  will  gwsfpring  to  induftry,  motion  to  eve- 
ry method  of  obtaining  money,  and  fecurity  to  every  man 
who  has  obtained  it.  It  h  neceflary  for  us  to  know  the 
%vorft  of  the  matter^  let  that  worft  be  as  bad  as  it  will.  Let 
us  know  how  much  it  will  cojl  to  fave  our  country,  to  r*~ 
Jlore  our  morality,  our  induftry,  our  fafety,  and  happinefs. 
The  profits  of  the  year  at  moft  will  do  it,  becaufe  no  more 
is  or  can  be  fpent  in  the  year  than  is  raifed  ox  produced  in 
the  year ;  for  we  loan  abroad  enough  to  pay  for  all  we  im- 
port from  abroad  for  the  public  ufe. 

It  is  impoflible  indeed  to  increafe  our  hujbandry  or  manu- 
faclures,  without  a  free,  open,  and  fufjicient  market.  Shut 
or  diminifli  the  market,  and  the  fupplies  of  it  will  foon 
leflen  \  open  and  increafe  the  demand  of  the  market,  and 
all  fupplies  of  it  will  foon  increafe.  All  this  is  too  mani- 
feft to  need  proof;  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  remove  wholly 
fit  obftrutlions  of  our  market,  all  fetters,  and  reflraints,  and 
difcouragements  of  bufinefs,  fuch  as  embargoes,  tender-acls% 
limitations,  regulations,  &c.  &c.  Let  every  body  be  at  li- 
-berty  to  get  money  as  fajl  as  they  can%  and  be  put  under  every 
natural  advantage  for  doing  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  our  people  would  receive  an  enfran- 
chisement of  this  fort  with  as  much  joy,  as  the  inhabitants 
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of  Greece  received  the   declaration  of  their  liberties  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Roman  AmbafTador.     If  premiums  had 
been  offered  for  fupid  plans  and  wild  projections,    I  think 
worfe  could  not  have  been  offered  than  fuch  as  we  have 
feen,  viz.  laying  embargoes  on  the  exports,  to  increafe  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  for  the  army  ;  forcing  people  to  fell  their 
goods  bekw  the  market  price,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  bring 
more  tj  market ;  offering  money  'with  horrid  penalties,  in  or- 
der to  make  folks  love  and  ejleem  it ;  embarraffing  all  bufnrfs9 
to  get  the  more  of  it  done  ;  &c.   &«• 

Such   wild,    ftupid,    horrible,    and   unnatural   projects, 
with  the  effacts  of  them,  difcourage  our  people,  and  ren- 
der the  wheels  of  government  heavy,  and  deftroy  all  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  public  counfels,  much  more 
than  the  real  weight  and  burdens  of  the  war.     Thefe  bear 
no  fort  of  proportion  to  the  diftrefles  which  arc  produced 
by  the  madnefs  of  our  counfels,  and  unnatural  way  of  do- 
ing every  thing.     Laws  ought  to  be  conformed  to  the  natural 
conrfe  of  things;  but  we  have  been  abfurdly  endeavouring 
to  control  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  bend  it  to  ouf 
laws. 

I  think  it  impoflible  that  further  arguments  fhould  be 
ncceflary  to  prove  the  expediency,  yea,  the  ftrong  propri- 
ety, and  urgent  rcafon  of  difmiffing  at  once  all  thefe  molt 
unnatural  and  deftruftive  meafures,  thefe  abfurd  fcandals  of 
Luman  reafon,  and  of  American  policy ;  that  fo  our  minds  may 
be  open  to  impreflions  from  the  true  ftate  of  our  cafe;  open 
to  the  real  difficulties  we  are  under,  and  to  the  proper  mea- 
fures which  will,  by  their  natural  operation,  afford  us  relief. 
We  ought  tojludy  hard  for  this.  Perhaps  we  may  by  ftrong 
exertion,  by  clofe  attention,  and  the  blcffing  of  God,  be  able  to 
find  out,  that  means  mufl  be  adequate  to  their  ends  ;  that  the 
way  to  re/lore  our  credit  is  to  pay  our  debts  ;  that  the  way  to 
pay  our  debts  is  lto  get  money  to  pay  them  with  ;  that  any  bur- 
den laid  en  the  whole  community  is  fafer  for  the  whole,  than 
when  the  fame  burden  is  laid  on  a  part  only  ;  that  the  only  way 
to  hetp  the  members  Jlrong  and'  in  health  is,  to  keep  the  belly 
full  of  fubftantial  food,  not  of  hufks,  &c« 

But 
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But  the  abfurdity  of  our  meafurey  is  not  all  the  obje&i* 
^U I  have  to  them.     They  are  inadequate  to  their  own  pur- 
pofes.     What  can  it  fignify  to  plague  the  continent,  and 
e*fiauft  all  the  patience  of  our  people  with  difficult,  intri- 
cate plans  of  raifing  money,   when  all  the  plans  put  to- 
gether, and  fully  executed,  would  not  produce  half  per- 
haps not  a  quarter ',  of  the  ftttn  necejfary  to  our  prefervation  ? 
Tii  is  is  like  hailing  a  leaky  fhip  with  a  fpoon,  when  buck- 
ets are  neceflary  to  keep  her  free.     I  think.it  would  be  far 
Efcore  natural  and  fatisfaclory  to  our  people,  to  make  out 
*f*£  mates  and  demands  equal,  to  our  necefjitiesf  which  will  give 
«is  ftrong  inducement  to  the  efforts  of  each  individual, 
7*^-  that  it  will  be  adequate  to  the  pufpofe ;  that  the  means% 
however  difficult,  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  great  ends 
defigned.     When  the  great  demand  is  made  known,  the 
firft  queftion  will  be,  Is  this  enough  ?  Will  this  be  fufficient 
to  the  purpofe  ?  An  affured,  affirmative  anfwer  will  infpire 
great  courage  and  effort,  when  the  object  is  the  great  ivijb, 
the  pafftonate  defire  of  almoft  every  individual,  as  is  molt 
manifeftly  the  cafe  with  our  people.     It  is  a  falfe  delicacy, 
a  fliameful  timidity,  a  dangerous  injury  to  a  nation,  to 
keep  them  ignorant  of  their  true  circumflances  and  real  dan-' 
gery  and  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  put  the  means  of  their 
fafety  in  praclice. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  fcarce  a  man  of  any  weight 
could  be  found  in  the  Thirteen  States,  who  would  not  rea- 
dily and  with  joy  pay  a  much  larger  fum  than  his  tax 
would  amount  to,  if  he  had  reafonable  hope  that  the  di- 
flrejfesy  opprejjions,  and  dangers  of  the  country  could  be 
thereby  removed,  a  free  courfe  of  jujlice  be  reftored,  every 
•  man's  perfpn  and  property  be  protected,  and  the  natural  in- 
ducements of  indujlry  be  favored  and  encouraged,  and  our 
infulting  enemies  be  effectually  oppofed. 

The  yearly  incomes  of  the  country  are  much  more  than  fuf- 
ficient to  do  all  this,  if  properly  called  into  ufe.  We  have 
two  armies  in  the  country  to  feed,  and  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  amply  fufficient  for  both.  The  fupplics  of  the 
one  we  are  paid  for,  it  is  only  the  other  which  muft  be  fup- 
ported  from  our  own  refourcesj  and  after  fupplying  both 

armies 


armies  (It  etfrhuftandiy  and  trade  could  be  fuflrred  t6  t&M 
their  natural  courfe)  we  fhould  have  large  produce  to  fpare 
for  exportation. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  our 
tefources  are  to  great,  that  with  proper  management  (even 
tho*  the  war  fhould  continue  feven  years  lortger)  the  trcafury 
ef  the  Thirteen  States  might  be  filed  with  fiver  and  gold  coin, 
end  be  made  a  BANK  as  fafe  and  ufeful  as  that  of  Amfter- 
dam  or  Venice ;  and  all  this  within  a  very  ftiort  time,  as 
may  be  clearly  demonftrated  to  any  body  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  this  kind  of  fnbjeft. 

Tf  e  Dutch,  as  foon  as  they  found  out  the  fecret  of  in* 
fpiring  their  people  with  the  true  fpirit  of  induftry  and  en- 
terprife,  foon  recovered  their  national  credit,  and  grew 
amazingly  rich,  long  before  their  wars  with  Spain  eeafeJL 
JWe  have  vaftly  greater  means  in  our  power  than  they  had, 
and  want  nothing  but  their  wifdom  to  improve  them  to  as 
great  advantage.  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  certain  and 
manifeft,  that  cur  national  char  abler,  honor,  and  fafety  are 
yet  in  our  own  power,  and  depend  on  nothing  for  their  full 
and  perfeEl  e/rabli/hment,  but  our  own  wifdom  and  effort* 
and  the  bleffmg  of  Divine  Providence. 

I  will  conclude  this  Eflay  with  one  propofition,  which* 
however  much  like  a  paradox  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight, 
I  think  is  very  demon  ftrable,  3nd  I  conceive  will  require 
little  more  than  mere  infpedlion  for  a,  fhort  time,  to  con- 
vince every  nian  of  difcernment  and  ferious  attention  of 
its  truth,  viz.  it  would  be  eafter  and  cheaper  for  every  man  of 
buftnefs,  whether  farmer ,  tradefman,  or  merchant,  to  pay  hi  J 
/bare  of  the  whole  annual  expenditures  of  the  public  nvithiri 
the  year,  than  not  to  pay  it;  h  e.  he  would  live  more  eafy 
thro*  the  year,  and  be  richer  at  the  end  of  it,  by  paying 
fueh  tax,  than  by  not  paying  it.  This  was  the  great  Po- 
fiethwait's  grand  do&rine  in  England  thirty  years  ago, 
and  every  body  now  fees  the  ;;reat  advances  which 
would  have  refulted  from  his  cvlvice,  had  it  then  been 
adopted  and  purfucd. — 

«  Oh  !    tha:  vi:  could  know   the  thirg."  of  our  peace,  in 
this  the  day  of  them."    Gcd  forbid  they  ihould  be  hid  from 

our 
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eat  eyes.  Men  often  look  abroad  for  things  that  ate  at 
home,  and  feek  at  a  diftance  for  things  that  are  near.  I 
apprehend  that  union  of  feritiment  and  effort,  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  means,  which  it  does  not  require  any  great  fagacity 
to  difcover,  would  be  quite  fufficient  for  our  fafcty.  A 
plain  JtmpUcity  is  more  to  our  purpofe,  than  any  depth  $f 
'  delufive  policy.* 

Art  honeft  integrity  and  natural  prudence  always  create 
dignity,  confidence y  and  rejpeti.  On  thefe  I  would  wifti  to 
build  our  national  chara£terf  on  thefe  I  would  ground  our 
defence,  and  in  the  pradtice  of  thefe  I  would  hope  for  the 
divine  blefling  on  ourfelves  and  on  our  pofterity. 

*  Every  reader  Will  leafily  ebferVe,  that  the  grand  principle  of  revenue 
every  where  recommended  in  thefe  Eflays  is  this,  Viz.  an  a&ual  rccourfe  to 
the  foltd  wealth  of  the  States  for  the  public  fupplies,  i.  *»  a  tax  of  fure  pro* 
dud,  payable  in  hard  money  or  paper  at  the  exchange  which  fhould  be  cur- 
rent at  the  time  of  payment ;  and  this  tax  muft  be  fo  really  productive  as 
to  be  equal  to  the  expenditures.  Thefe  are  the  means  here  referred  to, 
on  which  the  States  could  fofely  reft,  and  all  Diftonmry  prycfis  (which  mul- 
tiplied in  abundance  at  this  time)  would  of  courfe  vanifh  before  the  tru$ 
means  of  our  deliverance,  and  become  Coon  as  manjfeftly  ufeltfs  as  they  wsi? ' 
rtmUy  vain  and  ridicuUus* 


*■ 
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DISSERTATION 

O  N    T  H  E 
Nature,  Authority,  and  Ufes  of  the  Office  of  a 

FINANCIER-GENERAL, 

O  R 

SUPERINTENDANT   of  the  FINANCES. 
\Firfl  publifhed  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  24,   1 78 1.] 


AS  the  appointment  of  a  Financier-General,  or  Super* 
intendant  of  the  finances  or  public  revenues,  has  been 
fome  time  in  contemplation,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  public  to  fee  a  diflertation  on  the  nature  of  that  high 
office,  and  the  duties,  powers,  and  privileges  annexed  to  it, 
with  fome  notes  on.  its  importance,  dignity,  and  ufes. 

This  is  a  new  fubjeft  in  America  ;*  it  may  therefore  be 
expefted  that  the  firft  eflays  on  it  will  be  imperfeft.  No- 
thing but  experience  in  fo  immenfe  a  fubjeft  can  give  a  full 
and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  all  its  parts,  and  of  the 
duties,  powers,  and  privileges  neceflary  to  the  proper  ma- 
nagement and  due  execution  of  it.  I  have  thought  much 
on  the  fubjeft,  and  find  it  greatly  exceeds  my  comprehen- 
fion.     I  can  only  give  the  public  fuch  thoughts  as  occur  to 

me, 

*  The  office  of  Super  intendant  of  finance  was  firft  created  by  refolution  of 
Congrefs,  Feb.  7,  1781;  and  on  the  aoth  of  the  fame  month,  Jiabert  M§r* 
ris,  efq,  was  appointed  by  vote  of  Congrefs  to  execute  the  office  under  the 
name  of  Super  intendant  of  finance,  tho'  he  was  commonly  called  the  jm**- 

rier-gcneraJ,  or  fimply  the  financier. 

He 
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me,  which,  without  further  preface  or  apology,  I  fhall  do 
with  freedom,  and  hope  they  may  be  received  with  can- 
dor. 

The  duty  of  a  Financier-General,  I  humbly  conceive, 
is, 

I.  To  infpecl  and  take  account  of  the  whole  finances  or  pub" 
lie  revenues  of  the  States,  and  the  whole  funis  or  flock  out 
of  which  they  are  to  grow ;  /.  e.  every  fort  of  public  pro- 
perty, all  fources  of  all  kinds  out  of  which  public  monies 
are  to  be  derived  to  fupply  the  public  treafury,  and  fuper- 
intend  all  thefe,  i .  e.  take  due  care  that  they  are  well  kept% 
free  from  wafte,  deftru&ion,  and  embezzlement,  and  that 
they  be  managed  and  improved  to  the  bell  advantage. 
.  II.  To  infpeft  and  point  out,  arrange  and  put  into  ac- 
tion, the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  necejfary  fupplies  of 
the  public  treafury  may  be  derived  from  all  thefe  fources  or 
funds,  that  the  fame  be  done  with  moft  eafe  to  the  fubjeft, 
and  fafety  to  the  States,  with  all  that  effecl,  decifton,  and 
expedition  neceflary  to  all  public  movements,  and  at  the  leafi 
expenfe  which  can  be  adequate  to  thefe  great  ends  •,  i.  e.  to 
make  eflimates  of  the  yearly  expenditures,  and  point  out 
the  ways,  and  means  of  fupplies,  and  to  arrange  both  in  fo 
clear  and  particular  a  manner  for  the  infpe&ion  of  Con- 
grefs, that  they  may  have  at  once  a  view  of  the  whole  and 
all  the  parts,  to  the  end  that,  having  fuch  a  ftate  of  all 
the  fa&s  and  materials  before  them,  they  may  be  able  to 
form  the  moft  wife  and  proper  refolutions  thereon,  which 
the  fafety  and  well-being  of  the  States  require. 

It  is  further  neceflary  that  this  be  done  in  fuch  feafon% 
as  to  give  fufiicient  time  for  the  deliberations  of  Congrefs, 
and  carrying  their  refolutions  into  effect,  in  the  moft  na^ 
tural  and  eafy  way,  that  thereby  the  dangers,    mifchiefs, 

and 


He  continued  in  th«  office  till  Nov.  I,  1 7 84,  when  he  refigned,  and 
no  fuccejfor  has  been  fince  appointed  under  that  narne ;  (the  bufinefs  of  the 
treafury  was  put  into  con. million  afterwards,  and  continued  fo  till  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  old  Congrefs)  but  I  take  it  that  the  ♦fame  office  is  revived 
•and  continued  by  the  prefent  Congrefs  under  a  new  name,  viz.  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  treafury ;  which  office  is  at  prefent  held  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
tfq.  and  the  appointment  of  this  officer  lies  (among  others)  in  the  Prcfident 
of  the  United  SutQs,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate. 
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and  confufion  of  precipitation,  hurry,  and  extreme  urgen* 
cy  of  thefe  very  weighty  matters,  may  be  avoided, 

III.  To  infpecl  and  control  all  officers  who  have  the  hep* 
ing,  difpofal,  or  management  of  each  and  all  of  faid  fvnds% 
to  the  end  they  may  be  properly  dire&ed,  encouraged, 
checked,  and  fupported  in  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral 
offices,  in  fuch  manner  that  their  management,  accounts 
and  payments  may  be  completed  with  lead  delay  and  inaft 
advantage  to  the  States. 

IV.  T$  call  on  the  feveral  States  for  fuch  quotas  as  may  h 
affejfed  by  Congrefs,  and  to  keep  them  advifed  of  every  thing 
that  the  demands  of  Congrefs  and  the  public  exigencies 
may  require  of  them,  refpe&ing  the  revenue. 

V.  5Tb  infptS  all  the  expenditures  of  the  States^  of  every 
kind,  to  the  end  they  may  be  made  with  the  beft  economj% 
and  to  the  utmoft  benefit  of  the  public. 

VI.  To  infpecl  and  control  all  officers,  concerned  in  the  pay* 
punt  or  expenditure  of  the  public  monies  or  revenues*  and  to 
demand  a  return  of  all  fuch  expenditures  from  fuch  oflU 
cers,  with  the  balance  of  all  their  accounts,  that  fo  he  may 
be  enabled  to  keep  an  exacl:  balance  of  all  the  public  re« 
venues  and  expenditures,  ready  for  the  infpe&ion  or  iiw 
formation  of  Congrefs,  whenever  they  fliall  call  for  the 
fame. 

VII.  To  injpecl  all  debts  due  to  and  from  the  States,  all 
tills  of  credit^  and  all  treaties  and  contracls  relating  to  the 
revenue  or  public  monies,  to  the  end  there  may  be  collec- 
tion and  payment  made,  with  that  punctuality  and  deci- 
fion  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  the  public  faith,  that  fo  the 
States  may  receive  no  detriment  from  any  failure  or  delay 
in  this  delicate  and  important  particular. 

VIII.  To  keep  an  account  of  the  'whole  revenue,  and  all  its 
parts,  and  of  the  whole  expenditures,  and  all  their  parts,  in 
fo  clear  and  digefted  a  manner,  as  to  be  able,  on  reafon- 
able  notice,  to  report  to  Congrefs  the  date  and  amount  of 
each,  with  the  deficiency  or  furplufage  of  the  revenue  for 
purpofes  of  government. 

IX.  To  procure  fuch  certain  documents  of  the  whole  fundsr 
W  rejources  of  the  public  revenue,  and  all  their  jparts,  and 

inake* 


make  himfelf  (b  acquainted  with  the  fame*  as  to  be  able 
%o  point  out  the  beji  ways  and  means  of  increafing  the  reve- 
nue! for  any  purpofes  of  public  fafety  and  advantage,  when 
Congrefs  (hall  require  fuch  feivice  from  him* 

X.  To  make  difcovery  and  report  to  Congrefs  of  any  depart* 
inent  of  the  expenditures,  which  are  more  expenfive  than 
**ceffary,  and  of  any  that  are  jtarved  thro*  want  of  fuch 
fupplies  and  allowances  as  are  neceffary. 

XI.  To  be  in  all  things  fubjeft  to  the  control  of  Congrefs, 
and  to  be  accountable  to  them  only. 

This  view  of  the  extenfive  duty  of  a  Financier  clearly 
difcovers  the  nature  t  importance,  and  ufes  of  his  office.  The 
great  defign  of  it  is,  to  range  the  ieveral  fources  of  the 
public  revenue  in  order,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  it  may  be 
dearly  underjloody  that  any  part  that  is  wanted  may  be  at 
hand,  that  the  whole  may  be  raifed  with  the  leajl  burden 
poflible  to  the  people,  and  be  made  to  go  as  far,  and  pro- 
duce as  much  benefit,  as  poflible. 

The  invention  of  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  reve- 
nue, or  raifing  public  money,  is  not  a  more  neceflary  part 
of  the  bufinefs  of  finance,  than  economy  and  prudence  in  the 
expenditures*  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  more  important 
and  difficult  of  the  two.  For  I  conceive  there  may  be 
found  ten  men  who  know  how  to  get  money,  to  one  who 
knows  how  to  keep  it,  or  pay  it  away  with  proper  economy. 
and  prudence :  and  I  apprehend  that  our  prcfent  diftreffes, 
and  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  our  revenues,  arife  more  from 
defe&s  in  the  lajl  of  thefe,  than  the  firfl.  The  natural 
operation  of  this  office  difcovers  thefe  errors,  and  leads  to* 
*  remedy.     For, 

i.  It  is  manifeft  that  the  man,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  find 
fill  the  money  which  is  to  pay  every  department,  will  be 
mod  likely  to  ftudy,  and  introduce  economy  in  the  expendi- 
tures, and  to  fpy  out  and  check  any  excejjive  expetife  or 
*vq/fe. 

a.  It  is  further  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  when  thq 
Congrefs  are  informed  with  certainty  of  the  extent  of  the 
revenue,   they  will  calculate   their  expenditures  within  the 
limits  of  it;  fo  that  this  officq  becomes  a  reftraint  even- 
on 


on  Congrefs  itfelf,  if  we  can  fuppofe  them  capable  of  any 
want  of  due  confideration  or  prudence  in  this  refpefl: :  And, 

3.  Every  officer  of  expenditure  will  find,  himfelf  under 
fame  check  alfo,  when  he  refle&s  that  he  mud  bear  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  the  man  who  finds  all  the  money  which  he 
Jpends  or  pays  out  of  his  office.     Further, 

The  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  this  great  office 
are  alfo  obvious  from  the  above  furvey  of  its  nature  and 
ufes.  , 

1.  It  appears  that  this  office  is  of  greai  extent  and  im- 
portance, and  therefore  ought  to  receive  from  every  depart- 
ment of  the  States  all  fuch  fuitable  helps,  countenance,  and 

fupport,  as  are  neceflary  to  procure  and  preferve  its  ufes, 
proper  operation,  authority,  and  dignity, 

2.  That  this  officer  ought  to  be  kept  conflantly  advifedbj 
Ctngrefs,  of  all  fuch  refolutions  of  that  body  as  refpeft  the 
public  revenues  and  expenditures. 

3.  That  he  fliould  have  right  to  demand  all  accounts,  and 
infpetlion  of  all  books,  which  refpeft  the  public  revenues 
and  expenditures.     And, 

4.  That  he  fhould  be  vefted,  by  commiffion  from  Con- 
grefs, with  all  the  authority  neceflary  to  the  full  and  per- 
fe£t  difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  be  indulg- 
ed with  all  the  privileges  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs,  ufe,  and 
dignity  of  it. 

As  this  ground  is  all  new  and  untrodden,  it  may  be -dan- 
gerous to  define  too  particularly  the  duties,  rights,  authority, 
and  privileges  of  this  office.  A  little  pra£rice  on  the  great 
and  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  will  gradually 
open  the  particulars  further  neceflary,  which  may  be  ad- 
ded by  future  provifions,  if  fuch  fhall  be  found  expedient. 

As  I  am  ignorant  of  the  prefent  arrangement  of  the  re- 
venues and  expenditures,  I  cannot  tell  how  far  any  of  the 
above  particulars  may  fall  within  the  departments  already 
eftublifhed,  and  have  here  only  to  add,  that  as  far  as  any 
of  them  are  provided  for,  a  return  only  will  be  neceflary 
from  the  fubordinate  officers,  of  fuch  particulars  as  may 
be  requiiite  to  complete  the  accounts,  and  furnifh  the  ma- 
terials of  this  great  office. 

From 


Rrom  which  it  appears,  that  this  office  does  not  inter- 
fere with  any  other  offices  of  the  revenue  or  expenditures; 
fuch  as  the  office  of  Treafurer  or  Treafury  Board,  Auditor 
df  Accounts,  &c.  &c.  This  office  begins  where  they  end. 
This  office  takes  the  ftate  and  balance  of  the  accounts  of 
all  the  other  officers,  as  they  make  up  and  finifh  them. 
This  office  arranges  and  brings  them  all  into  one  view,  and 
ilates  in  order  every  branch  both  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, from  the  aggregate  of  which  the  amount  of  the 
whole  is  made. 

This  brings  into  diftinft  and  plain  view,  the  whole  flock, 
cafh,  credits,  and  incomes  of  the  revenue  of  every  kind,  and 
alio  all  the  debts  and  expenfts  which  are  to  be  provided  for 
and  paid. 

With  thefe  documents,  a  man  endowed  with  the  proper 
Jkill,  great  comprehenfton  of  mind,  and  natural  aptitude  to 
the  fubjeft,  neceflary  for  this  great  work,  will  be  able  to 
fee  the  exceffes  and  deficiencies  of  each  branch  of  revenue 
and  expenditure,  and  to  judge  in  what  manner  every  error 
may  be  corre&ed  and  reformed ;  and  what  makes  this  re* 
formation  eafier  is,  that  the  error  may  be  foon  difcovered, 
and  the  particular  branch  or  place  in  which  it  lies  be  point- 
ed out,  and  the  natural  and  proper  means  of  amendment 
^rot  into  direft  and  fpeedy  operation,  which  nips  the  evil  in 
the  bud,  before  it  has  time  to  grow  into  fuch  fatal  magnitude^ 
as  not  only  to  corrupt  the  department  in  which  it  lies,  but 
alfo  to  fpread  into  other  contiguous  departments,  fo  as  to 
l>ecome  ruinous  in  its  continuance,  and  very  difficult  in  the 
cure. 

Further,  this  great  officer,  with  fuch  a  comprehenGve 
view  of  the  whole  (lock  and  refources  of  the  revenue,  wiH 
be  furniflied  with  the  beft  advantages  to  confider  the  nature 
and  ftrength  of  each  of  them,  and  to  form  fuch  arrange- 
ments and  put  them  all  into  fuch  operation  and  effeB,  as  t* 
produce  the  greateft  fupply  with  the  leaft  burden  to  the 
people. 

This  is  of  mighty  importance.  This  may  be  done,  an* 
often  is,  in  fuch  an  injudicious  and  unnatural  way,  as  to  double 
the  burden  of  the  people^  without  increafing  the  fupplies  /  and 


the  worft  way  that  perhaps  ever  was  or  could  be  thong!)) 
of»  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  for  five  years  paft,  via 
paying  the  expenditures  by  the  depreciation  ef  the  currency* 
This  has  done  it  indeed  in  fome  meafure,  but  with  fuch  an  in* 
undation  of  calamities  as  are  enough  to  draw  tears* 

A  good  Financier  is  much  the  rare/f  charatler  to  be  found 
of  any  in  the  great  departments  of  it  ate.     France  has  tod 
but  three  in  400  years,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Sully ,  under  Htf* 
ry  IV.  Colbert,  under  Louis  XW.  and  Mr.  Neckar.    hnf* 
land  has  not  had  one  fince  Queen  Elizabeth's  time:   pel* 
haps  Lord  North  is  equal  to  any  that  have  gone  before  him* 
but  his  whole  talents  at  finance  are  all  exhaufted  in  running 
his  nation  in  debt,  and  contriving  ways  and  means  of  paying 
the  interejl  by  the  endlcfs  oppreflion  of  his  people. 

The  great  Pojllethwait  indeed,  about  thirty  year*  *gP^ 
had  the  true  genius  of  financiering,  as  appears  by  his  f**1^ 
rious  treatifes  on  that  fubjeft ;  but  the  ftupid  miniftry  o^^ 
his  time  had  fo  little  conception  of  the  matter,  that  thc^^ 
lid  not  know  a  Financier  when  they  faw  one,  or,  like  tf*^^ 
tock  in  the  fable,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  jetv*^ 
which  Jhined  in  their  fight. 

We  rarely  read  in  hiftory  of  any  wars,  or  other  mov^-^ 
ments  of  expenfc,  undertaken  by  any  nation,  but  we  fiix^'' 
their  finances  foon  fail,  and  then  the  movements  (be  thc^^ 
ever  fo  important)  muft  be  difcontinued,  or  Jlarvtd  into  vC^ 
ry  trivial  effeft.  This  generally  happens  becaufe  they  ha^^ 
not  an  able  financier,  who  can  calculate  and  balance  *^^ 
expenfes  and  refources,  and  keep  the  latter  in  fuch  efFettu^-* 
operation,  as  will  be  fufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  for^-- " 
roer.  This  calamity  does  not  always  arife  from  the  ar^0^0 
penfes  being  greater  than  the  refources  ,•  it  more  cornmonlj 
takes  its  origin  from  fome  or  all  of  the  following  capifc 
errors  of  finance : 

I.  In  the  ajjejfment  and colli 'Elton ;  as  when  the  tax  is  not  lai<^^ 
infeafon,  or  \  ,0  laid  that  it  does  not  operate  by  way  of  equalii^^ 
ty  on  every  part  of  th?  community j  when  the  tax  i<.  confum* 
ed  in  the  collecllon  of  taxes ;  by  an  over  number  of  officers  or 
oth'T  n':edlefs  expenfc;  by  the  embezzlement  of  the  officers; 
fcc.  &c.     Of  tiiis  kind  of  error  are,  all  free  quarters  of 

troops, 


troops*  all  forcible  impreffing  of  fapplie^  of  fervJces  fift 
"*  *he  public,  &c.  &c.  becaufe  thefe  bring  the  public  burden 
Vi  an  over  proportion  on  a  few,  by  which  not  only  the  few 
*re  oppreffed,  but  the  whole  community  fuffers.  Injuftice 
always  carries  damage  with  it;  thofe  who  do  not  fujfer% 
fee  they  are  liable  to  like  injury,  and  of  courfe  are  in 
^Sar— their  peace  and  eafe  are  not  fecure. 

2.  By  wafte  or  want  of  economy  in  the  expenditure ;  as 
tricre  the    money  is  paid  for  purpofes  diverfe  from  thofe 
for  which  it  was  granted,  and  appropriated;  when  the  pub- 
lic  movements  are  fo  ill  contrived  and  managed,    as  to 
coft   more  money  than  is  neceflary;  when  ufelefs  projetls  are? 
Undertaken ;  when  the  public  property  is  fuffered  to  wafte? 
decay%  or  perijh  for  want  of  due  care  and  proper  difpofal  of 
it*      warit  of  difcernment  and  difcretiort  to  pay  the  moft 
Pr*£7*ng  demands  fttft,  and  let  thofe  debts  lie  unpaid,  that 
car*     remain  with  the  haft  damage,  whenever  it  fo  happens 
that:   there  is  not  money  on  hand  enough  to  fatisfy  all  the 
defnands*     A  great  deal  depends  on  this  kind  of  difcretion, 
^H^n  the  demands  may  happen  to  exceed  the  fupplies,  &c* 

3*  Syfuffertng  the  public  credit  to  decdy  ;  this  is  an  amaz* 
*ng  wafte  of  the  public  wealth ;  for  when  a  man's  credit 
rui^s  low,  he  muft  be  in  difficulty  to  find  people  that  will 
**"**/&  him  at  all9  cannot  expe.61  a  good  choice,  or  to  be 
WeU  ferved,  and  after  all,  over  and  above  the  intereft  and 
other-  douceurs,  he  muft  expedt  to  pay  heavily  for  the  rijk 
°^  trufting  him*  When  a  prodigal's  eftate  comes  to  be 
^^Voured  by  premiums,  intereft,  and  difcount,  when  he  be* 
6**is  to  receive  50/.  or  8c/.  and  give  fecurity  for  100/.  his 
°*tvme  muft  grow  defperate  foon.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with 
e  public  i  and  in  this  way  no  nation  on  earth  can  hold  it 
0x*t  long*  Every  degree  of  this  'mifery  brings  an  increafe 
****!*   it,    and  if  it  cannot  be  flopped,  a  bankruptcy  muft 

I  mention  thefe  particulars  only  to  fhdw,  that  a  Finan* 
e*e*~  is  the  moft  natural  and  fure  guard  againft  thefe  mif* 
c^Ws,  as  well  as  the  moft  able  and  likely  perfon  to  reme* 
*b    them.     The  man  *who  finds  all  the  money  that  is  to  be 

Y  expended, 


frrpcnded,  is  the  mod  likely  man  on  earth  to  fpy  out  tit 
errors  in  the  revenue  or  expenditures,  and  to  keep  the  pub 
lie  faith  f acred  and  inviolate;  as  his  own  pcrfonal  hap 
pinefs,  fortune,  and  character,  will  be  immediately  affect 
cd  by  thefe  errors  \  and  as  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  map  oi 
the  bed  abilities  and  ftrong  attention  to  buGnefs,  and 
that  he  devotes  his  whole  time  and  powers  to  this  branch 
or  department  only,  he  mud  be  prefumed  to  underftaiut 
it  the  befl,  to  infpect  every  part  of  it  with  the  mod  ^f- 
vading  eye,  to  fpy  out  the  errors  foonefl,  and  to  have  th« 
bed  ability  and  difpofition  to  apply  the  mod  natural,  fpee 
dy,  and  effectual  remedy.  That  which  is  every  body's  bu 
ftnefs  is  commonly  nobody's. 

In  all  aggregate  bodies,  where  many  men  make  up 
board,  they  can  throw  off  the  blame  of  any  mifmanag' 
ment  from  one  to  another,  &c.  which  cannot  be  the  ca 
when  the  trud  is  committed  to  a  fingle  per/on.  Befide 
from  the  nature  and  duty,  the  defign  and  ufes  of  th 
office,  it  appears  mod  plain  and  evident,  that  it  mujt  < 
the  wort  of  one   MIND. 

Its  object  is  fo  vafl  and  complex,  and  the  a£ion  confif 
in  comparing,  fitting,  and  balancing  fo  many  different  thinj 
to  and  with  each  other,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwife  doi 
than  by  the  attention  of  *fmgU  mind.  In  a  date  of  qU 
etude,  when  fmall  expenditures  are  neceffary,  little  C- 
perience,  (kill,  or  economy  may  do;  but  when  the  expe 
ditures  grow  vad,  and  require  a  flrong  draft  on  every  t 
fource  of  the  revenue,  then  fkill,  attention,  order,  a- 
mcthcJ  become  effentially  neceffary.  A  fmall  fhed  mi 
bo  built  without  ikilful  workmen,  but  in  a  building  whi< 
requires  a  tfcufwd  piers  of  timber  to  be  framed  togeth* 
a  tad  nvrtmj*,  of  lkill  and  attention,  becomes  abfoluC 
ly  neoctlary  to  regulate  and  control  the  whole  work;  in  it 
fuullott  trainee  indeed,  fuch  a  workman  is  very  defirab 
and  utVtuI,  tho*  not  (b  ^.Tjit-aVt  *nJ  cJ/J^rely  necc 
\m\\ 

\\  follows  then*  th^t  ererr  vVir.rr.ur.iiv,  erenr  natior 
e\.\\  \\\U\  ou.xV;  to  have  *  »*•..->  ::  ,vwr;/  the  revt 
■■*  .»  ..-.■»  i\4\\JiW\\\  inS  prcur^c  the  /-AV.-yi//A  invio 
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Ute.  We  have  tried  it  on  five  years  without  one,  I  am 
fully  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  be  worfted  the  five  next 
years  with  one ;  and  therefore,  as  the  quacks  fay  of  their 
ttoftrums,  it  will  do  no  hurt,  there  is  a  probability  of  fuc- 
<fcfs,  the  expenfe  is  fmall,  it  is  at  leaft  worth  a  trial. 

As  this  is  the  firft  eflay  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared 

icre,  it  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  it  (hould  be 

petfefi;  and  I  hope  thofe  who  find  faults  in  this,  will 

ftend  them  in  more  perfect  exhibitions  of  .their  own,  that 

our    country  may  reap  ail  advantage  from  the  bejl  and  mfi 

correB  wifdom  of  all  its  inhabitants. 


A   DIS- 


REMARKS 

O  N    T  H  E    . 

Resolution  of  Council, 

()f  the  2d  of  May,  1781,  for  raiftng  the  Exchange  to  I'Jf 
Continental  dollars  for  1  hard. 

Humbly  offered  to  the  Public. 

[Firjl publifhed  in  Philadelphia^  May  9,   1781,] 

I  HAVE  read  Prefident  Reed's  defence  of  the  refolu* 
tion  of  Council  of  the  2d  inftant,  for  raifmg  the  ex* 
change  of  the  Continental  currency  from  75  to  175  for  1 
of  fpecie,  or  State  money  j  but  am  not  convinced  that  that 
refolution  was  grounded  on  the  interefts  of  this  State, 
much  lefs,  that  it  was  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  our  prefent 
circumftances. 

I  agree  perfe&ly  in  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  government  to  explain  any  public  meafures 
which  may  be  mifunderftood  thro*  ignorance ;  but  (hould  " 
they  be  mifunderftood  any  other  way,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
fay  how  far  the  dignity  of  government  might  fuffer  by  an 
explanation, 

I  am  alfo  clearly  of  his  opinion,  that  there  has  long  been  a 
number  of  perfons  in  this  city,  who  have  fermented  unea- 
finefs,  fparing  neither  art,  nor  falsehood,  nor  violence,  to  ef- 
feft  their  purpofe.  We  have  feen  uneafineffes,  tumults, 
and  ferments  among  our  citizens  rife  even  to  the  fhedding 
of  bloody  which  doubtlefs  originated  with  very  bad  mett% 

and 

*  We  had  many  tumults  during  mr.  Reed's  adminiftration ;  the  moft  me- 
morable of  which  was,  the  riotous  aflault  of  mr.  Wilfons  houie,  08,  4, 
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Rnd  I  could  have  wifhed  that  inquiries  and  profecutions 
might  have  gone  on,  till  the  true3  guilty  authors  could  have 
been  difcovered,  held  up  to  public  view,  and  punifhedj 
but  government  has  found  this  inconvenient,  fo  I  have  no 
more  to  fay  about  it. 

I  will  only  obferve,  that  I  do  not  think  the  charafler  of 
our  citizens  is  that  of  uneafinefs,  tumult,  and  faftion :  I 
rather  think  they  have  exhibited  an  example  of  great  meck- 
xiefs,  of  tame  patience,  almoit  bordering  on  itupidity.  Nor 
am  I  at  all  convinced,  that  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  abovefaid  rcfoiution  of  Council,  arife  at  all 
from  fafition,  or  any  difpofition  to  impofe  on  the  unwary. 
When  a  man  finds  that  eleven  fellings  out  of  every  pound  of 
his  cam,  is  annihilated  by  a  public  refolution,  we  may  al- 
low him  to  be  uneafy>  without  calling  him  faBious. 

I  proceed,  with  all  refpe&  due  to  the  honorable  Council, 
to  make  fome  remarks  on  their  defence.  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  cavilling  at  the  meafures  of  government,  but  only 
wifh  to  call  light  on  a  fubje&,  in  which  our  whole  State  is 
interejled.  And,  as  I  have  never  been  concerned  in  fac- 
tions, ferments,  tumults,  or  riots,  but  ever  have  been  a 
peaceable  citizen,  and  hearty  well-wimer  to  the  true  inter- 
pfts  of  our  State,  I  expeft  a  candid  attention  of  my  fellow- 
fitisens  to  the  arguments  I  offer.* 

1.  The 


J  779*  >3  which  the  mob  proceeded  from  Infulting  language  and  violent 
jrimfe,  to  actual  firing  with  mu&ets,  with  which  they  were  all  armed. 

A  great  number  of  moft  refpedteble  citizens,  who  were  in  the  houfe,  re- 
turned the  fire  on  the  mob,  and  in  fine,  a  number  of  lives  were  loft. 

Many  of  thefc  rioters  were  taken  up,  and  held  under  legal  profecution 
for  their  offence ;  but  the  Aflcmbly,  by  their  ad  of  March  13th  following, 
indemnified  and  pardoned  them  all. 

*  The  facls  referred  to  in  thefe  Eflays  were,  at  the  time  of  their  public 
cation,  frefh  in  every  one's  memory,  and  matters  of  general  notoriety;  but 
that  is  not  the  cafe  with  flrangers,  or  even  our  own  people,  at  this  diflance 
of  time ;  therefore  a  ftatement  of  thefe  fa&s  may  be  neceflary  to  enable  the 
reader  to  underftand  thefe  remarks,  and  the  reafonings  on  them. 

The  Aflemblyof  Pennfylvania,  35th  of  March ,  1780,  iflucd  100,000/. 
paper  bills,  funded  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  fome  city  lots,  and  the  Pro- 
vince I/land,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  State  (hence  this  emiffion 
was  called  Ifland  money  :)  they  alfo  iifued  the  bills  on  intereft  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum, 

Thefe  bills,  thus  propped  up,  were  ufhered  into  the  world  with  great 
confidence  of  the  Affembly.    They,  however,  patted  in  a  depreciated  ftatc, 

much 
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1.  The  firft  fact  alleged  by  the  Council  is,  «  that  by  ih$ 
Jaiv  of  the  State,  and  their  own  oatksy  they  are  required  to 

publifh 

much  below  their  nominal  value  :  to  remedy  which,  a  fubfequent  aA  wii 
pafl'ed,.  Dec.  23,  1780,  by  which  thefc  bills  were  made  M  a  legal  tender; 
with  penalties  for  refmfing  to  take  them  for  goods,  &c.  viz.  fnfeitmre  of 
ihuhle  the  value  offered ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  of  half  the  offender's 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  of  his  per/on  during  the  war.** 
'lii in  a&  had  fever al  uncommon  daufes  inferted  in  it,  viz. 

1.  That  agents  for  the  public,  collectors  of  taxes,  &c.  mould  account  to 
the  trcafnry  for  fuch  of  thefe  bills  as  they  had  received,  at  the  price  or  rate 
at  which  they  received  them,  i.  e.  at  their  depreciated  value. 

2.  That  the  exchange,  till  Feb.  I,  then  next,  between  Continental  cos* 
tency  and  thefe  hi  Us,  mould  be  75  for  I ;  but  the  real  exchange  of  Conti- 
nental to  hard  money  was  100  for  I,  at  that  time. 

3.  The  Kxecutivc  Council  were  empowered  and  required  to  pubiifh  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  fpecic  and  Continental  money,  in  the  firft  week 
of  every  month  after  faid  Feb.  I  r  and 

4.  That  exchange,  fo  publifhed,  (hould  be  the  exchange  between  Cmti- 
tttntul  money  and  tbrfe  bills.  On  M.iy  2,  1 78 1,  the  current  exchange  of  thefc 
bill*  to  hard  money  was  3  for  I,  and  to  Continental,  was  75  for  I ;  but  the 
exchange  of  hard  money  for  Continental  was  about  220  or  225  for  I ;  and 
the  practice  was,  to  multiply  the  exchange  of  the  State  bills  reduced  to 
Continental,  by  their  exchange  with  hard  money,  viz.  3 ;  which  gave  225 
Continental  for  the  value  of  one  hard  dollar. 

At  this  time,  the  Council  declared  the  rate  of  exchange  of  hard  money 
^lor  the  month  of  May%  to  be  175  for  1,  which  was  the  fame  thing  (ac- 
cording to  the  operation  of  the  laid  aA  of  the  23d  of  Dee.  1 7 80)  as  de- 
claring the  exchange  of  the  State  bills  to  Continental  to  be  175  for  I*  and 
the  practice  (till  continued  of  multiplying  the  State  money  reduced  to  Con- 
tinental, which  was  now  become  175  for  I,  by  its  hard  money  exchange 
vi.».  3 ;  which  made  the  exchange  of  Continental  money  three  times  175* 
vis.  525  for  1  of  hard;  a  vaft  and  fudden  leap  indeed,  and  which  became 
the  curntt  cxcLwgc  in  I  ft  than  a  iveck  from  the  declaration  of  the  exchange 
by  the  Council. 

So  that  every  pcrfon  who  had  one  week  before  given  a  hard  dollar  for 
225  Continental  ones,  found  that  he  had  loft  above  half  the  value  of  bis  0** 
»#v,  us  it  would,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  purchaic  but  3-7ths  of  a  hard 
dollar. 

This  made  a  mighty  noife,  and  deeply  affected  every  body ;    as  Con*1* 
tinental  money  was  then  the  geieral  currency ,  and  all  prices  in  market  were  J* 
•1-  fjiir*.:texi  in  it,  as  much  as  they  were  in  old  Tenor  at  Bofiom/at  the  cloie.  ** 
the  A;  i  FttHto  tiw  in  1763. 

This  rou  led  the  feelings  of  mr.  RseJy    who  was  Prefident  of  the  St^*^ 
at  that  time,  and  was  luppoled  to  be  the  prime  *r«*r,    not  only  of  the  fs^^ 
A.  Lis  it i  >t  ff  Cm  •.-•.',  but  of  the  a&  on  which  it  was  grounded,  and  hadc-^? 
rci  him  to  publiih  his  defence  of  laid  declaration,  on  which  thefe  rerna^ 
were  made.  ^. 

The  error  re.il!y  by  in  the  MfurJity  of  the  Iwsc  iifelf  which  limited  t^^1 
State  iiioik'v  to  a  certain  exchange  of  Continental  (viz.  75  to  1)  with  fu  ^ 
variations  oi  exchange  o:  hard  money,  as  (hould  be  publiih ed  by  Coun^^"* 
the  /y  «,-.-4  i«  « ...  v  /.■*;■.«:.*.>  ;  which  ex>:!.a::ge  of  tvrJ  msney,  iy  the  cperat^" 
•/'  •:■„■  .i.\',  became  t'.w  ic^al  exchange  of  the  c»\-_\\-  «#r,  and  cfcourie  raTf^5^ 
ihcu-  exchange  4-;ths  higher  tlun  the  r«/,  true  <x;ijn*e  of  them  was     ^ 
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pablifh  the  rate  of  exchange  the  firjl  week  in  every  month* 
This  proves,  I  conceive,  that  the  Council  are  required  tor 

publifli 

that  time,  and  made  them  bring  indeed  more  than  double  the  Continental 
money  which  they  would  have  purchafed  before,  but  did  not  enable  them 
to  buy  any  more  hard  money  than  before. 

Had  the  Council  purfued  the  aSl,  they  might  have  been  excufed;  but  their 
error  lay  in  declaring  a  falfe  exchange  of  hard  money,  much  below  the  true 
One,  with  defign,  by  way  of  trimming  and  bending  fads,  to  reduce  a  little 
the  abfurd  effects  of  the  a&  itfelf.  The  true  exchange  of  Continental  for 
hard  money,  the  firft  week  in  Feb.  1781,  was  about  100  for  I,  where  it 
had  flood  feveral  months;  in  March  it  was  about  115  to  I,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  130;  but  rofe  fall  thro*  the  month,  and  got  up  to  aao, 
the  firft  week  in  May, 

Thefe  exchanges  and  the  interefting  effects  of  every  variation  of  them, 
Will' appear  to  a  ftranger  as  intricate  and  hard  to  under/land  as  the  price  of  flocks 
in  Change-alley ;  but  they  were  perfectly  underftood  by  people  of  all  ranks 
at  that  time,  in  as  much  as  every  variation  of  the  exchange  altered  the  value 
of  all  their  cafh  on  hand. 

One  thing  makes  thefe  manoeuvres  very  important,  viz.  they  not  only 
raifed  the  exchange  of  Continental  money  up  to  500  or  600  to  I,  but  in  a 
few  days  flopped  the  currency  of  the  Continental  bills  intirely,  after  which  they 
never  pafled  at  all  as  money ;  or  any  otherwife  than  as  an  article  of  fpecu- 
lation,  at  moft  defultory  and  capricious  exchanges  from  400  to  1000  for  i- 

The  fame  caufe  fo  difgufted  the  minds  of  all  men  with  paper  bills  of  all 
forts,  that  our  State  money  (tho'  undoubtedly  well  funded)  depreciated  in  . 
lefs  than  a  month  to  6  and  7  to  1 :   the  final  redemption  of  which,   by  a 
future  appreciation ,    coft  this  State  above  1 20,000/.  tho'  we  never  received 
■lore  than  20,  or  at  moft,  30,000/.  real  value  for  it. 

Perhaps  this  whole  tranfa&ion  affords  the  moft  ftriking  proof  conceiva- 
ble, of  the  abfurdity  of  all  attempts  to  fx  the  value  of  money  by  a  law,  or 
any  other  methods  of  compulfon. 

In  this  inftance  we  fee  the  Continental  money  mortally  -wounded,  an* 
f>nr  State  money  debilitated  and  depreciated  down  to  a  feventb  part  of  its 
nominal  value,  by  the  very  ill-fated  means  which  were  defigned  to  fupport 
kotb  of  them. 

Thus  fell,  ended,  and  died,  the  Continental  currency,  aged  6  years ;  the 
Snoft  poiverful  fate  engine,  and  the  greateft  prodigy  of  revenue,  and  of  the 
Stoft  myfierious,  uncontrollable,  and  almoft  magical  operation,  ever  known  or 
lieard  of  in  the  political  or  commercial  world;  bubbles  of  a  like  fort  which 
Jiave  happened  in  other  countries,  fuch  as  the  MiffiJJippi  fcheme  in  France* 
the  South-Sea  in  England,  &c.  laded  but  a  few  months,  and  then  burjl  into 
.nothing ;  but  this  held  out  much  longer,  and  feemed  to  retain  a  vigorous 
^onftitvtion  to  its  laft,  for  its  circulation  was  never  more  brifk  and  quick  than 
"When  its  exchange  was  500  to  I  ;  yet  it  expired  ivitbout  one  groan  or  ftrtigglei 
amd  I  believe,  of  all  things  which  ever  fullered  difiolution  fince  life  was  firft 
^iven  to  the  creation,  this  mighty  monfer  died  the  leaf  lamented. 

Yet  I  hear  that  fome  folks  are  preparing  to  dig  the  fkcleton  of  it  out  of 
the  grave  where  it  has  quietly  refted  9  years,  that  wc  may  have  the  pleafure 
of  wafting  a  million  or  two  upon  its  obfequies. 

If  it  faved  the  State;  it  has  alfo  polluted  the  equity  of  our  latvs ;  turned  them  into 
engines  of  oppreffion  and  -wrong ;  corrupted  the  jufiice  of  our  public  admini/tra- 
tion  i  deftroyed  the  fortunes  of  thoufands  who  had  moft  confidence  in  it;  ener- 
Tatcd  the  trade,  hu/bandry,  and  manufactures  of  our  country  ;  and  went  far  to 

defiroy 
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publllh  the  true  exchange  the.  firft  week  in  every  moii&J 
but  the  whole  city  knows,  that  175  for  1  was  not  the  true 
exchange  on  the  2d  inftant;  and  the  Council  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  known  to  every  other 
perfon  in  the  city,  and  which  the  laws  fuppofe  them  to  be 
acquainted  with,  or  it  would  be  abfurd  to  lodge  the  ppwdf 
of  judgment  with  them. 

So  that  their  variation  from  the  true  exchange  cannot  be 
excufed  by  any  plea  of  ignorance*  Therefore,  when  they 
fay,  "  that  they  have  not  the  fame  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  current  rate  of  exchange  with  accurate  precifion,"  as 
the  merchants  have,  I  think  it  follows,  that  they  ought  to 
have  inquired  of  the  merchants,  and  gained  the  mod  ac- 
curate information  pofiible,  in  a  matter  of  that  confequencc 
and  delicacy,  in  which  the  laws  of  the  State,  their  own 
oaths )  and  the  interejls  of  the  whole  State,  were  concerned} 
but  not  that  they  mould  adopt  the  lowejt  known  rate,  at 
which  they  could  difcovcr  that  any  commercial  tranfa&iona 
had  been  adjufted. 

The  lowcjl  rate  is  never  the  current  or  true  rate  of  ex* 
change,  any  more  than  the  highe/I.     It  eflentially  and  moft 
manifeftly  differs  from  the  true,  as  far  as  the  extreme  differs 
from  the  mean  /  a  difference  which  the  Council,  on  theit 
own  principles,  had  no  right  to  make,  as  it  did  not,  in  my 
opinion,    comport  with,   or  fatisfy,    either  the  words  of 
meaning  cf  the  law  under  which  they  aftcd.     But  while 
the  obligations  of  the  law,  and  their  oaths,  are  urged,  a»A 
the  integrity  and  confeiences  of  the  Council  are  deeply  afle&* 
erf;  would  any  one  fuppofe  that  the  Council  would  puWiO1 
what  all  the  world  knows  to  be  falfe,  and  that  under  t!** 
fanftion  of  an  crth  ?     Could  the  Council,  without  viol*** 
ing  every  principle  of  truth  and  veracity,    declare  the  tr^* 
change  to  be  175,  when  there  was  not  one  perfon  in  it*& 
city  but  mud  know  the  contrary ;     Indeed  I  think  it  is  b^-" 

enough 

•*•"■■■  v  i.v  v.irjt"ty  cf  csr  people;  after  ali  this,  I  wiih  it  might  be  fuffer^^ 
t»»  !■?  wwrt  ii  is,  in  a  ftatc  of  quiet  ,-*/— — .  "?=,  p-rf  Sly  forgotten;  for 
\\-*v\  ;\ur  every  r:tre*Kbrj":T  p.-"    r  r»;u«t  *i»e  mixed  with  bitter  nefs. 

I  Iky*  1  he  reader  will  excule  this  ftnall  d?greffion ;  for  when  I  came  ^^ 
tS  ,/V/  wher?  the. poor  old  Continental  died,  I  conld  not  heJp  ftoppii^^ 
11*  mark  tU/Ux  with  ionic  little  fgitai  •/  M*«r*. 
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enough  when  a  Council,  by  any  folcmn  aft,  violate  their 
faiths  but  whe*  they  are  hardy  enough  to  violate  their 
eath  and  «  veracity"  too,  the*  matter  mull  look  very  ferious 
to  all  good  men. 

Further,  while  we  are  told  fo  much  about  laws  of  the 
State  and  oaths  of  office,  I  am  led  to  inquire  where  thefe 
laws  and  oaths  have  been  for  feveral  months  pall,  during 
which  time  the  exchange  was  conftantly  and  gradually  rijing; 
and  the  Council,  in  the  fifft  week  in  each  month  as  con- 
ftantly declaring  and  publifliing  the  exchange  to  be  75  for 
1,  for  three  fucceflive  months  part,  when  there  was  not 
a  (ingle  perfon  in  the  city  but  mull  have  known  the  con- 
trary ?  Confijlency  in  the  a£ls  and  declarations  of  public 
bodies,  is  of  great  ufe,  and  much  to  be  defired  5  their  dig' 
nity  (lands  mightily  tarnifhed,  and  nigh  unto  ridicule  with- 
out it* 

2.  Another  fafl:  adduced  by  the  Council,  is,  €€  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  has  been,  by  common  confent  and  ufage 
of  trade,  gradually  riftng  for  fome  time  pad ;  fo  that  no 
perfon,  in  his  private  dealing,  pays  or  receives  at  the  rate 
of  75  for  1  •,"  and  the  whole  city  may  add,  neither  was  it 
on  the  idinjt.  (the  date  of  their  refolution)  at  175  for  1  \ 
the  current  exchange  was  known  to  every  one  to  be  at  lead 
220  for  1,  at  that  time. 

The  Council  go  on  to  argue,  «  that  the  people  have 
raifed  it  (the  exchange)  by  common  confent,  and  Council 
jhave  only  followed  them,  by  making  a  declaration  of  what 
they  have  done."  If  this  allegation  is  true,  it  will  juftify 
the  Council's  conclufion ;  but  if  it  is  not,  it  may  be  deem* 
ed  a  provoking,  infulting  attempt  to  impofe  a  deception  on 
€€  the  unwary"  public,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  Council  to 
adduce  it.  I  will  examine  it  with  confidence,  becaufe  eve- 
ry merchant  in  the  city  knows  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

The  refolution  of  Council  declares  (if  not  exprefsly,  at 
leaft  in  ejfecl>  and  all  the  effe£l  that  it  could  in  reafon  be 
fuppofed  to  have)  that  the  exchange  of  old  Continental 
*o  State  money  is  175  for  1.  Now  the  people,  by  com- 
m°n  confent  and 'ufage  of  trade,  have  never  done  this; 
have  not  raifed  that  exchange  to  175  for  1 ;  it  had  never 
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exceeded  75  at  that  time ;  therefore  the  refolution  annihU 
lated  the  difference  between  175  and  75,  i.  e.  4*7ths,  i.  e. 
fomewhat  more  than  eleven  (hillings  in  the  pound,  of  all 
the  Continental  money,  which  every  man  was  pofiefied  of 
at  that  time.  The  truth  of  thefe  fa&s  and  obfervations 
arc  obvious  to  every  merchant,  and  indeed  to  every  market- 
woman  ;  and  I  leave  them  to  (land  on  their  own  ground, 
having  no  difpofition  to  indulge  a  vein  of  farcafm  or  ridi- 
cule on  this  ferious  fubjeft. 

I  would  only  obferve,  that  this  fatal  refolution  has  taken 
from  thoufands  their  daily  bread,  and  ruined  the  fortunes  of 
many  who  had  capital  fums  of  that  money  on  hand ;  that 
all  the  Continental  money  in  the  treafury  of  the  State,  or 
due  in  taxes,  or  any  other  way,  is  reduced  more  than  half, 
to  the  great  lofs  and  cmbarraffment  of  the  public;  and  eve-, 
ry  man  who  has  not  paid  his  taxes,  may  now  pay  them  with 
lefs  than  half  the  real  value  which  thofe  paid,  whofe  rates 
were  coliefted  one  week  before.  "  And  is  this  reafona- 
ble?     Isthisjuft?" 

Further,  the  Council  adduce  this  faft,  viz.  "  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  has  been  gradually  rjfing  for  fome  time 
paft :"  and  they  might  have  added,  that  the  people  have 
been  gradually  conforming  themfeives  to  that  rife.  But  the 
cafe  is  widely  different,  when  they  make  fuch  a  (hocking 
Jlart  at  once,  as  from  75  to  175.  A  man  may  defcend 
from  the  garret  to  the  lower  floor  by  a  flight  of  ftairs  with- 
out any  damage ;  but  were  he  to  defcend  at  one  leap,  he 
would  probably  break  his  neck.  The  feelings  of  too  ma- 
ny make  any  further  explanation  of  this  matter  quite  un- 
neccflary. 

3.  But  the  third  fact  adduced  by  the  Council,  and  which,  ' 
I  fuppoie,  is  deiigned  for  a  clincher,  and  which  is  to  aflbri 
an  argument  of  indifpenfable  necejfity,  is  this,  viz.  "  that 
the  State  of  Ntiv-Jerjey  had,  on  the  27th  ult.  raifed  their 
exchange  to  150  for  1 ;  and  that  the  people  of  that  State 
were  pouring  in  their  Continental  money  on  us,"  &c. 

I  cannot  but  it  op  here,  to  obiervc  how  quick  the  old 
tone  is  clunked,  h  has  been  a  long  time  urged  by  people 
vi  &n\u  judgment,  that  the  only  natural  and  furc  way  to 

.     prefer 
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prevent  our  being  deluged  by  an  inundation  of  Continental 
money,  is,  to  keep  the  exchange  of  it  fomewhat  higher 
here,  than  it  was  in  the  neighbouring  States,  Yet  thofe 
very  people  who  now,  for  this  reafon,  force  up  the  ex- 
change, have,  for  years  paft,  been  in  the  bittereft  manner 
raifing  an  outcry  againft  fuch  as  depreciated  the  cur- 
rency. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Jerfey  people  could  bring  - 
their  Continental  money  over  Delaware,  and  purchafe  State 
money  at  75  for  1 5  and  it  is  as  true,  that  our  people  could 
carry  the  Jerfey  money  over  the  Delaware,  and  fell  it  at 
150  for  1 ;  and  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  would  be  on 
our  fide ;  becaufe  all  the  Continental  money  which  was  in 
the  Jerjies  at  the  date  of  their  refolution,  coft  their  peo- 
ple 75  for  1,  and  they  get  no  more  for  it  here.  Whereas 
our  people,  who  carry  their  State  money  to  them,  pur- 
chafed  it  for  75,  and  got  150  for  it. 

But  after  all,  it  could  be  but  the  bubble  of  a  day;  it  might 
furnifh  employment  for  ftock-jobbers,  fchemers,  and  idle 
people  a  fhort  time,  but  could  not  continue  long ;  it  is  not 
poflible  that  advantage  could  be  taken  long  of  different  ex- 
changes on  the  two  fides  of  Delaware,  whilft  the  commu- 
nication is  fo  very  great ;  and  after  all,  the  difference  could 
be  but  trifling. 

For  neither  the  refolution  of  the  Jerfies,  nor  of  our 
State,  can  make  the  State  money  of  either  a  whit  more  va- 
luable, 1.  e.  make  it  purchafe  any  more  hard  money  or  any 
other  valuable  goods,  than  before ;  but  the  violent  Jbock 
muft  depreciate  both,  as  we  find  by  experience,  which  is 
the  fureft  evidence  in  matters  of  this  nature. 

But,  falus  populi,  fuprema  lex.  What  is  now  to  be  done  ? 
Is  it  beft  to  repeal  the  refolution  ?  I  think  not.  The  mif- 
chief  is  done.  A  repeal  will  hot  remedy  it.  The  Continental 
money  has  received  its  mortal  wound.  I  do  not  think  it  ad- 
vifable  or  poffible  to  heal  it.  The  State  money  follows  faft 
after  it.  The  exchange  for  hard  money  on  the  2d  inftanc 
was  3  for  1 5  it  is  now  faid  to  be  4  for  1  at  leaft. 

I  think  we  have  now  no  choice  left,  but  to  adopt  my  old 
doctrine,  viz.  "  To  recur  to  our  folid  fubftance,  or  real 
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wealth,  bidding  a  final  farewel  to  all  bubbles,  vain  expedi- 
ents, and  fliadows." 

The  prefent  evil  originates  in  the  law,  which  the  Coun- 
cil have  undertaken  to  execute.  If  a  law  is  fo  abfurdly  made 
as  to  be  incapable  of  execution,  nothing  but  abfurdity  and 
perplexity  can  arife  out  of  it.  It  will  lie  with  the  Affcm- 
bly  in  their  approaching  feflion,  to  repeal  the  law  or  not. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  Council  have  not  increafed  the 
efleem  of  the  public  by  their  refolution,  they  are  at  leaft  en- 
titled to  fome  compaffton.  They  have  undertaken  a  tafk  that 
is  impojjible;  and  I  imagine  their  difficulties  would  puzzle 
much  abler  heads  than  theirs.  If  a  legiflature  fliould  make 
a  law  that  a  bar  of  iron  fhould  be  cut  afunder  with  an  ax 
of  wood,  the  officer  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  it* 
might  think  it  his  duty  to  try ;  but  he  need  not  be  fur- 
prifed,  after  all  his  labor  and  chopping,  to  find  the  iron 
bar  intire,  and  his  ax  fadly  bruifed. 

The  exchange,  or  operation  of  money,  is  a  very  nice, 
touchy,  delicate  AibjecT: ;  and  no  man  can,  by  right  or  pru- 
dence, intermeddle  with  it,  who  does  not  under/land  its  na- 
ture and  principles.  No  dignity  of  ftation,  or  reverence  of 
character,  can  fecure  a  man  againft  ridicule  and  contempt, 
when  he  comes  to  be  knocked  about  by  the  magical  effeQ* 
of  that  all-powerful  fubjeft,  when  put  into  operation  U&» 
der  the  direction  of  unjkilful  hands* 
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blication  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  May  16, 
1781,  ftgtud 

TIMOLEON* 

[Firft  puilijbed  in  Philadelphia,  May  23,   1 781.] 


T  is  of  no  confequence  to  the  public,  whether  Ti  mo- 
le on  or  myfelf  have  the  blackejt  heart,  the  foulejt 
vth,  or  the  moji  fpiteful  pen.  I  yield  to  him  the  palm  in 
nry  article  of  perfonal  abufe;  fly  innuendo,  or  grofs  fcan- 
5  I  mean  to  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  particulars  as  the 
blic  have  an  intereft  in. 

In  my  Remarks  on  the  Refolution  for  raifing  the  Ex- 
ange,  I  obferved  that  the  Council,  in  their  defence,  had 
jed  that  both  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  their  oaths  of  of- 
f9  required  what  they  had  done, 

I  replied,  that  the  exchange  whichs  they  had  publifhed 
r  feveral  fucceffive  months,  was  not  the  true  exchange  i 
d  therefore  could  not  fatisfy  either  the  law  or  their  oaths 
office.  Mr.  5T.  feems  to  deny  this,  but  fays,  the  virtu- 
:s  part  of  the  community  reprefented  the-  exchange  as  va- 
>us  from  150  to  200  or  225.  This  I  deny,  and  call  on 
r.  2".  to  produce  one  virtuous  per/on  of  the  community,  of 

knowledge 


•  Timoleon  was  an  angry  writer,  who  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  Jour- 
/of  May  16,  1 7  81,  in  vindication  of  the  refill*  of  Council  on  whiqh  thq 
regoing  Remarks  (of  the  Citizen  J  were  made. 
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knowledge  fit  to  be  confulted,  who  ever  told  the  CouncO 
the  exchange  on  the  date  of  their  refolution  was  175 ;  or 
one  refpe&able  merchant  (as  he  goes  on  to  aflert)  who  ever 
-/aid  or  agreed  that  the  exchange  in  Alarch  or  April  h&\ 
was  75  for  1.  The  contrary  of  both  is  well  known  to  every v 
body  in  this  city.  Plain  fatl  is  here  notorioufly  againft 
mr.  T. ;  for  which  I  appeal  to  the  whole  city,  who  are  the 
moft  competent  judges. 

What  mr.  T.  afierts,  and  I  deny,  is  this,  viz.  that  the 
exchange  of  hard  money  was  here  in  February,  March,  and 
April  laf,  at  75  for  1,  and  in  May  2d,  infant,  at  IT  $  for  I. 
I  do  not  begrudge  mr.  T.  the  whole  credit  of  his  fetch, 
viz.  "  that  the  aft  of  Aflembly  docs  not  require  the  Coun- 
cil to  publifh  the  moft  current  rate,  but  fimply  the  rate  of 
exchange"  but  whatever  credit  this  precious  fubtilty  may 
give  to  his  ingenuity,  it  can  afford  no  help  to  his  argu- 
ment ;  becaufe  the  exchange  does  mean  the  current  or  ufual 
exchange,  from  the  force  of  the  particle  the,  for  which  I 
refer  to  the  moft  common  Englifb  Grammar  of  the  fchoob. 
The  words  are  not  an  exchange,  or  any  exchange,  but  tht 
exchange,  which  cannot  with  'any  propriety  mean  any  but 
that  particular  one  which  was.  moft  current  or  ufual  at  the 
time. 

But  mr.  T.  cannot  poflibly  underftand  this  myftery,  how. 
a  buyer  can  be  a  lofer  by  the  Council's  declaring  the  ex- 
change 175.  I  can  eafily  explain  this  matter  of  fa&i  be- 
fore the  date  of  that  declaration,  with  220  dollars  the  buyer 
could  purchafe  candles  or  fifh  to  the  value  of  one  hard 

dollar; 


I  ever  fuppofed  the  author  to  he  Pnefident  Reed;  hut  as  he  chofe  to,  fliroud 
fcimfelf  in  darlnefs,  and  the  printer  would  not  give  up  his  name,  I  did  not 
think  rayfclf  under  any  obligation  to  addrefs  him  in  a  Jlyle  or  manner  due  to, 
thzjir/t  officer  of  the  State ;  but,  with  the  greateft  freedom,  treated  the  per- 
formance according  to  the  merit  of  it. 

But  whoever  was  the  author,  the  arguments  (fuch  as  they  were)  are  coo-, 
fidered  in  thefe  Strictures ;  but  where  the  author  was  mean  enough  to  leave 
the  merits  of  the  matter,  and  </$/?<•«./ to  low  fcurrility  and  perfonal  abufe, 
I  paflcd  over  it,  as  it  was  of  no  confequence  to  the  public ;  and  only  re- 
marked on  one  or  two  fcandalous  perfonal  imputations,  which  I  never  be- 
fore heard  of  from  any  body  but  himfelf. 

In  fine,  the  fatal  importance  of  the  fifts^  not  any  perfonal  animo/ity,  m* 
at  that  time  my  fole  motive  for  making  my  Remarks  and  Stri&ure*,  and  » 
sow  the  fame  for  re-publilhing  them. 
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doHar;  but  after  that* declaration,  he.muft  pay  500  of  thd 
lame  dollars  for  the  fame  goods ;  his  lofs  therefore  is  the 
difference  between  220  and  500,  n  e.  280,  or  fometbing 
more  than  eleven  Jhillings  in  the  pound.  • 

This  is  a  computation  grown  very  familiat  in  the  city  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  wonder  it  fhoald  remain  fo  long  a  myfte*- 
ry  to  mr.  T. ;  for  this  fame  reafon,  or  to  ufe  the  numeri- 
cal figures  of  the  refolution  (tQ  make  the  matter  plainer  to 
mr.  T.  who  difcovers'  mudh  myftery,  and  fome  myjlery  of 
my/leries  in  the  matter)  becaufe  that  175  dollars  bring  no 
ino^e  after  the  refolution,  than  75  would  bring  before,  eve-  - 
ry  poffeflbr  of  Continental  money,  and  of  courfe  the  pub- 
lic treafury,  lofes  q-jths  of  all  they  have  on  handy  and  all 
debts  due  and  payable  in  that  Currency. 

This  he  confidently  afferts  to  be  a  falfehood.  I  think  he 
might  be  afhamed  to  deny  a  truth  of  public  notoriety ;  but 
if  he  is  really  fo  dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  fee  this,  it  is 
manifeft  the  Council  fee  it  very  plain,  as  is  very  evident 
by  their  attempt  (tho'  a  vain  one)  to  obviate  the  mifchiefe 
of  it,  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  fines,  &c*  and  which,  he 
(ays,  is  the  real  and  true  caufe  of  much  of  the  clamor  againft 
the  Council's  jrefolution. 

But  in  this  he  is  very  much  miftaken,  becaufe  the  re- 
medy adopted  by  the  Council  is  void  of  effetl,  .as  it  does  not 
reach  or  remedy  the  mi/chief;  for  tho'  the  tories  and  whigs 
too  cannot  pay  their  State  money  for  taxes  at  more  than  75, 
yet  they  can  and* daily  do  change  their  State*  money  for  Con- 
tinental, and  pay  their  taxes  with  much  lefs  than  half  the  real 
value  which  thofe  paid,  who  paid  their  taxes  before  the  re- 
folution was  publifhed,  and  this  is  publicly  known  to  every 
body.  Nor  can  I  fee  any.  thing  but  perfonal  honefty  which 
prevents  all  our  collectors  from  changing  all  the  State  rtioney 
which  they  received  before  the  refolution,  for  old  Conti- 
nental ; 


*  By  refolve  of  Council,  May  4,  1 781,  collectors  of  taxes,  fines,  &c. 
are  directed  to  receive  them  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  when  paid  in 
old  Continental  money,  they  are  to  receive  the  fame  Aim  at  which  each 
perfon  (lands  charged  in  the  duplicate  (or  tax-book;)  but  if  paid  in  fpecie, 
or  State  money,  or  new  Continental  (i.  e.  40  for  1  money)  they  mould  re- 
ceive it  at  the  former  exchange  of  75  for  I,  not  according  to  the  itexu  rate  of 

I75  for  1,  pubUfhed  by  Council,  May  ad,  u  c.  two  cteya  btfcfte. 
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nental;  and  paying  that  into  the  tf eafttry.  This  is  &* 
blefled  way  in  which  (it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  mr.  5T« 
to  difcover)  our  treafury  has  been  enriched  fince  the  refo- 
lution. 

If  it  ftill  does  not  appear  to  mr.  ST.  that  the  old  Conti- 
nental money,  either  in  his  own  deft  or  in  the  treafury, 
is  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  the  value  it  had  before  the  re- 
folution,  the  beft  way  I  know  of  to  fatisfy  himfelf  is,  to 
take  fome  of  it  to  buy  any  neceflaries,  and  he  will,  I  doubt 
not,  have  a  pratlical  proof  too  ftrong  to  admit  a  doubt} 
and  if  in  this  or  any  other  way  he  fhould  happen  to  be 
convinced)  I  (hall  expeft  that  he  will  publicly  acknowledge  it, 
for  his  own  fake. 

But  to  follow  mr.  T.  a  little  further.  I  have  faid  in  my 
Remarks,  that  «  the  refolution  of  Council  declares  (if  not 
cxprefsly,  at  leaft  in  effeB%  and  all  the  effett  that  it  could 
in  reafon  be  fuppofed  to  have)  that  the  exchange  of  old 
Continental  to  State  money,  is  175  for  un  This  mr.  2s- 
denies  with  great  triumph.  I  muft  beg  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, here  a  moment ;  the  words  of  the  law  are,  that  the 
Council  are  required  to  publifli  "  the  then  rate  of  exchange 
between  fpecie  and  Continental  money,  which  exchange, 
fo  publiftied,  fhall  be  the  exchange  of  the  Continental  money 
and  the  State  money"  &c.  in  which  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
moft  exprefs  defign  of  publifliing  the  exchange  of  Jfrecie% 
was  thereby  to  fix  the  exchange  of  the  State  money  on  a  par 
with  it ;  this  was  the  effefl  which  the  legiflature  intended, 
and  the  very  effeft  which  the  Council  intended,  as  appears 
by  their  provifion  again/I  the  effe&s  of  it,  in  the  cafe  of 
taxes,  fines,  &c. 

Yet  mr.  T.  with  great  aflurance  afks,  €(  What  has  this 
to  do  with  the  Council's  publication,  which  has  not  State 
money  in  contemplation  ?"  His  law  logic  helps  him  out 
but  poorly  here,  viz.  that  the  operation  of  the  law  on  this 
publication,  and  not  this  publication  itfelf,  produced  the  ef- 
fect :  he  might  as  well  deny  that  a  miller  grinds  wheat,  be- 
caufe  the  millflones  grind  it ;  or  that  a  man  travels  a  journey 
on  horfeback,  becaufe  the  horfe  only  travels  •,  for  it  is  very 
plain,    that  the  law,   without  this  publication,  would  no 

more 


Wore  have  raifed  the  exchange  of  State  money,  than  the 
mill  would  grind  the  whe? .  without  the  miller  to  fet  it  a- 
going,  or  the  horfe  perform  the  journey  without  the  rider 
on  his  back.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  every  one  will  be 
convinced  that  my  propofition  is  true ;  and  if  it  is  true* 
mr.  T.  acknowledges  that  «  my  obfervation  will  apply." 

Mr.  T.  among  other  reafons  why  the  Council  did  not 
raife  the  exchange  laft  month,  gives,  this  one,  viz.  thejpe- 
culation  at  Bojlon  and  Rhode- I/land  improved  the  credit  of 
the  old  Continental  money  here,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  any  difadvantageous  alteration  of  the  exchange* 

This  fpeculation  was,  to  purchafe  Continental  here  at 
22o  for  1,  and  fell  it  at  Bojlon  for  75 ;  but  in  the  very  next 
paragraph,  he  reprobates  the  fame  kind  of  /peculation  to  the 
Jerftes  very  feverely,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  was  riot  fo  pro- 
fitable. «  Is  this,"  fays  he,  "  a  traffic  which  public  coun- 
fels  are  to  promote  arid  encourage  ?"  I  have  no  where  faid 
thefe  fpeculations  were  good,  I  mentioned  them  as  bad 
things ;  and  all  I  faid,  and  all  my  argument  required,  was> 
that  they  were  but  bubbles  of  a  day,  &c.  and  could  not  juf- 
tify  fo  dangerous  and  ruinous  2l  meafure,  as  raifing  the  ex- 
change to  prevent  their  mifchief,  becaufe  this  would  make 
the  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

I  did  oppofe  the  tender-aft,  which  is  the  act  i«  queftioa 
(fee  my  Striclures  on  Tender-atls,  p*  128  J  whilfl:  it  was  undct  • 
confideration,  with  all  the  power  I  was  able,  and  in  the  mofl 
public  way,  and  therefore,  in  mr.  27s  opinion*  my  indecency,* 

A  a  as 


*  This  author  is  fond  of  finding  fault  with  my  manner  of  writing,  com- 
plains of  indecency,  &c.  the  writings  which  excite  his  uneafinefs  arc  now 
before  the  reader,  who  will  judge  whether  his  ce^fures  are  well  or  ill 
grounded. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  for  myfelf,  that  I  ever  meant,  when  writing  on 
Serious  and  grave  fubjects,  to  deal  in  defnite  ideas  and  fcntimentsy  and  to  ufe 
Jz:ch  ivords  to  exprefs  tbcm,  as  fhould  convey  my  meaning  with  the  grcateft  clear- 
**efs  and  eafe  to  the  reader;  poUJh  of  expreffion,  or  grace  of  period,  is  aeitheV 
*ny  talent  nor  o!jt& ;  and  I  fuppofe,  the  phinncfi  of  my  Jiyle,  cfpecially 
Vrhen  it  happened  to  excite  his  feelings  ftrongly,  appeared  to  him  like  inde- 
cency 1  but  if  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  or,  as  the  Dutch  fay,  calling 
<2fpadey  afpade,  is  indecency ,  1  mull  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  I  hope,  the 
*learnefs  of  the  fenfe  will  make  amends  for  the  -want  of  pulifb  in  the  expref- 
lion  with  fucb  readers  as  are  more  delighted  writh  the  ftntitnents  and  ideas  of 
^n  author,  than  with  the  turn  of  his  periods y  or  the  4ref*  of  his  language;  and 
*his  is  the  fort  of  readers  I  moil  wifti  to  pleafe. 
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as  he  calls  it,  may  have  fome  palliation.  But  I  can  fee  nd 
indecency  in  pointing  out  the  evils  or  impracticabilities  of  a 
law,  which  the  whole  community  muft  fuffer ;  if  this  is 
done  in  fuch  a  way  as  tends  to  a  remedy.  The  numberlefs 
injlances  of private  diftrefs,  as  well  as  the  Jlarving  condition 
of  all  the  public  departments,  and  efpecially  the  unprovided 
fate  of  the  army,  were  my  great  inducements  to  write  my 
Remarks,  and  thereby  expofe  the  errors  which  at  leaft  ag* 
gravated  our  calamities.  I  have  no  ///  will  to  the  Council, 
I  have  none  to  the  AJembly ;  but  I  wifh  the  wifdom  of  both 
may  increafe,  and  all  their  errors  may  be  mended. 

I  cannot  forbear  animadverting  a  little  on  the  rancorous, 
malignant  conclufion  of  mr.  T.  in  his  inve&ive  againft 
fome  of  our  citizens.  I  think  a  little  decency  to  the  place 
which  gives  him  bread,  might  have  induced  him  to  fpare 
his  black  epithets.  It  is  a  foul  bird  that  befmears  his  own 
tied.  But  if  he  intends  (as  perhaps  he  does)  to  apply  any 
of  his  deteftable  characters  to  me  perfonally,  I  have  only 
to  aver,  they  are  Jhcer  abufe,  without  the  leaft  foundation  of 
truth. 

I  did,  indeed,  on  repeated  advices  of  the  great  diftrefs 
of  Bofion,  for  flour  and  iron,  in  1777,  load  a  veflel  of  my 
own  with  a  cargo  of  both,  and  failed  for  Bofton,  but  was 
(on  April  6)  unfortunately  taken  on  the  paflage,  by  the  Or- 
pheus, EngUJh  frigate,  and  carried  into  Rhode-Iftand,  where, 
after  a  month's  imprifonment,  I  was  releafed  on  exchange^ 
having  loft  my  wliole  vejfel  and  cargo,  to  the  amount  of  about 
2000/.  hard  money  \  for  which  I  never  had,  nor  do  expe3 
ever  to  have,  the  leaft  compenfation  from  them. 

I  alfo  did  remain  in  the  city  when  the  Britiftj  troops  cap- 
tured it,  having,  among  other  reafons,  a  child  in  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  time,  who  could  not  be  removed;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  I  enjoyed  the  leaft  friendly  or  confidential  intercourfe 
with  them  or  their  adherents. 

I  fpent  throe  months  of  the  time  in  vifiting  the  Ameri- 
can priloners  in  the  gaols  here,  and  procuring  and  carrying 
to  their  relief,  fuch  food  and  clothing  as  I  could  colleCl,  at 
a  time  when  their  diftreiTcs  were  beyond  all  defcription, 
and  when  it  was  deemed  a  crime  to  fhow  compaflion    to 

them  5 
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them ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778  (long  before  there 
was  any  probability  of  an  evacuation  of  the  city)  I  was 
committed  to  gaol,  and  fufTered  not  a  colluftv?,  but  a  molt 
fevere,  confinement  of  132  days,  without  being  able,  by 
every  poflible  application,*  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the 
caufe  of  my  confinement ;  but  the  prefumption  generally 
admitted  was,  that  my  conjlant  and  careful  attendance  on  the 
American  prif oners  was  thought  to  imply  too  ftrong  an  at- 
tachment to  Americans,  to  be  compatible  with  either  the 
duty  or  protection  of  a  Britijh  fubjech 

As  to  what  mi.  T.  very  malignantly  fuggefts  about  re- 
filing  government,  evading  refolutions  of  committees,  and  erod- 
ing dif content,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  I  never  have 
oppofed  either  projecls  of  committees,  or  meafures  of  go- 
vernment, except  fuch  as  have  ince,  on  the  fulled  experi- 
ment, and  the  plaineft  demonftration  of  fact,    been  repro* 

bated 


*  When  the  Britifi  troops  under  the  command  of  general  fir  William 
&o*ivc  took  pofleflion  of  Philadelphia,  Sep.  26,  1777,  my  whole  family  then 
M  town  was  niyfclf  and  two  daughters,  the  one  a  little  over,  and  the  other 
»ndcr,  twenty  years  of  age,  and  were  under  fuch  terrors,  that  I  could  icarcc 
e*ve  them  an  hour  in  the  day-time. 

On  the  6th  of  Feb.  1778,  I  was  taken  out  of  bed  at  II  o'clock  at  night, 
y  orders  (as  was  faid)  of  general  Hoive>  and  confined  in  the  public  gaol  of 
ie    city* 

I  was  under  great  apprehenfions  that  my  daughters  would  go  out  »f  their 
**/2\f,  with  the  fright  and  their  ynprotefted  condition. 

I  reprcfentcd  my  diftrefs  in  fundry  letters  to  general  Hoive,  to  his  fupcr- 
lfceudant  of  police  in  the  city,  and  to  fundry  other  officers,  with  rnoft  car- 
,e*fc  rcqueft  that  I  might  be  informed  of  the  caufe  of  my  imprifonmciit, 
n«i  have  an  opportunity  of  a  hearing  before  the  general,  or  any  court  he 
ai|2:ht  appoint ;  but  never  could  get  any  aniwer  or  knowledge  of  any  crime 
lr  Fault  charged  to  me,  but  was  held  in  clofe  confinement  till  the  day  prc- 
e^ing  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  17th  June,  1778. 
.  ^y  property  to  a  large  amount  was  likewife  feized  and  conveyed  into  the 
Uxig's  ftores ;  part  of  which  I  indeed  recovered  afterwards,  but  I  fuftained 
1  final  lofs  of  about  500/.  value,  which  I  could  never  recover  or  obtain  any 
eorripcnfation  for. 

-And  more  than  all  this,  my  long  and  clofe  confinement  fo  injured  my 
-calth,  and  impaired  my  couflitution,  that  I  am  not  yet,  nor  ever  expect  to 
be>  rcftored  to  the  flate  of  found  health  which  I  enjoyed  before  that  gricv- 
°u»  opprefficn. 

-From  thefe  circumftances  (which  were  well  known  to  Prcfic'cnt  J?.-a/, 

?n"  tHc  whole  city)  wc  may  judge  with  what  rancor  and  malignancy  of 

^rt  it  could  be  fuggeftcd  by  Timoleox*  that  my  iniercourfe  with  the  Rri- 

J    troops  VMS  friendly  and  cavfdcnUul,  or  my  conf.nerr.eat  collr/Jivc,  end  of  n^y 

2J*11  Peking,  that  I  might  plead  the  merit  of  it  with  my  country  vwoa.  sft-Jt 
"*«  Zrityi,  wcre  goae. 
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liiftti  by  our  graved  ccuhFlIs,  :mj'1  i  vidcmwd  by  the  general 
tv  n  fe  n  t  r#  f  A  merit \  i ;;.•*  a :»  /\7</  / :  /;# ; 7  ;     i  u c  Ji   as  limitations  J^"™ 
pr'ucs,  feeing  fdts  of  private  property,    tcndcr-acls,  emit— 
li:!:;  dehors  y "  A"*/1"'"  ™>";v,*;v>  J'x'Ui$  "!-  v;,hae  of  paper  cur- 
rency fy  Aw,    and  otliLr  abfurdit'us  which  have  involveci 
Avurica  in  greater  calamities  than  tlv;  Britifh  arms. 

And  I  freely  fubmit  it  to  every  found  American,  whetheac" 
I  may  not,  ?r;/5  j;ood  right,  </W  without  vanity,  boaft  of  i*£ 
as  an  inflance  and  proof  kA  found  judgment  and  mod  genu- 
ine pat  riztlfm,  that  I  have  «w/y  difcovered  and  oppofed  thofe 
ill-judred  zl\k\  pernichus  expedients,  which,  by  the  general 
voice  of  America ,  are  new  execrated  as  the  undoubted 
fourccs  and  caufes  cf  our  prefent  corrupted  morality,  cmr— 
vated  fate  of  defence,  #■///«  oi  public  faith,  pre/lit ution  of" 
rational  char/:  Her,  kfs  of  tljp  confidence  of  our  friends,  «#-■• 
tow//  and  difyracc  abroad,  and  confufton  at  home. 

1  have,  indeed,  with  great  reluctance,  oppofed  popular* 
prejudices,  when  they  were  incapable  of  being  contrdlci- 
lMit  I  freely  fubmit  it  to  my  fellow-citizens,  whether  time 
and  f.icl  have  not  ever  juftificd  my  conclusions,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  the  confequenees  have  been  verified  in 
fall  in  a  much  flrcnger  degree,  and  more  aggravated  mfm 
chief,  than  I  have  delineated.  If  one  material  inftance  oi 
my  oppofition  to  projects  of  committees,  or  meafures  oi 
government,  different  from  this,  can  be  produced,  I  a**1 
content  to  Hand  corrected  in  the  face  of  the  publics  and  * 
am  confident  my  fellow-citizens  will  not  fuiTer  me  to  be 
opprcfjed,  becaufe  I  have  told  them  the  truth  before  every  of*e 
ould  fee  it.  f 

I  never  once  exprcfiLu  or  felt  any  diffatisfaElion  to  t*1 
great  cciufe  of  American  liberty,  but  ever  wifhed  and   p^°*" 
nioted  its  fuccefs,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power.     The  trii  *■** 
v\  every  part  of  this  declaration  I  do  aver  on  my  honor,  a*"* 
have  the  fulled  proof  of  the  facls,  and  doubt  not  my  fc^* ~ 
Jow-.'.f./.cns  will  conf.dcr  me  as  a   much-injured  man,    a^-* 
j;ive  full  credit  to  what  I  fav. 

I  i\o  at  leail  call  on  mr.  T.  to  produce  the  leaft  fparfc      ^ 
pm;»f  of  the  contrary.     However  injurious  I  cenfider  X**^ 
in.ii;.»nih,  I  am  yet  iefs  aixecied  by  frs  publication^  thar*     * 
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d  have  been  by  his  fecret  ivhijpers,  which  I  could  have 

►portunity  to  contradict. 

.umbly  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  further  here,  that  out  of 

very  fabls,    fo  fpitefully  mifreprefented  by  mr.  2~. 

they  are  candidly  confidcred,  arifes  a  fironger  proof 
V  attachment  to  the  American  caufe,  than  molt  whigs 
ble  to  exhibit,  and  a  much  fironger  proof  than  any 
1 1  even  heard  mr.  ST.  ever  has  exhibited  of  his  whig- 

j  writings  on  finance  arc  open  to  every  body,  and  have 
he  approbation  of  many  of  the  greateji  men  in  Ame- 
and  I  believe  mr.  T.  begins  to  feel  they^/r*  of  them : 
find  he  begins  to  '  hope  we  mail  have  fpirit  enough  to 
ce  a  hard  money  tax,'  which  has  long  made  a  part  of 
:heme  of  finance,  and  which  mr.  T.  has  conftantly 
rated,  till  now.  But  this  does  not  flatter  my  vanity 
i  j  for  I  believe  he  might  as  well  *  jump  out  of  the 
t  into  the  ftreet,'  as  write  on  the  fubjeft  of  finance  at 

lave  only  to  beg  the  reader  to. keep  his  eye  fteadily  on 
iSls,  not  on  the  colorings,  of  mr.  T*  or  myfelf,  and 
thofe  fadts  to  form  his  judgment.  Fadts  are  hardy* 
orn  things,  which  mr.  5T.  or  I  may  color  indeed,  but 
er  of  us  can  break  or  bend  them;    fuch  as  follow, 

Was  the  current  exchange  of  fpecie  in  February, 
ch,  and  April  laft,  75  for  1 ;  or  was  it  175  for  1  on 
id  inftant,  as  declared  by  Council  ? 

Was  the  exchange  required  by  law  to  be  publifhed, 
r  any  exchange,  and  not  the  current  exchange,  as  mr.  T. 
bles? 

•  Did  the  Council's  declaring  the  exchange  of  fpecie  at 
t  produce  the  fame  efl'edt  as  declaring  the  exchange  of 
e  money  at  175  would  have  done  ? 
.  Did  the  Council's  declaring  the  exchange  of  75  in 
'itary,  March,  and  April,  and  175  in  May,  which  was 
the  then  current  rate  of  exchange,  fatisfy  either  the 
ds  of  the  law,  cr  their  oaths  of  office  ?    - 

5.  D:cl 
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5.  Did  any  refpe&ablc  merchants,  on  confultation,  inv 
form  the  Council  that  the  current  exchange  in  February, 
March,  and  April  laft,  was  75,  or  175  on  the  id  in- 
ftant  ? 

6.  Did  the  declaration  of  the  Council  on  the  2d  inftant 
fo  operate  on  the  old  Continental  money,  as  to  reduce  the 
value  of  it  to  lefs  than  half,  both  in  private  hands  and  in 
the  public  treafury  ? 

7.  Did  the  raifing  the  exchange  in  the  Jerfies  afford  rea- 
fons  by  any  means  fufiicient  to  juftify  our  following  fo  fatal 
an  example  ? 

Thcfe  arc  fome  of  the  principal  fafts  contefted  between 
mr.  T.  and  myfelf.  They  are  all  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety. The  public  arc  not  all  beholden  either  to  mr.  T. 
or  myfelf,  for  the  knowledge  of  any  of  them,  except  tie 
$th,  of  which  we  muit  depend  on  mr.  T.  for  the  neceflary 
proof. 

If  the  above  facts  and  reafonings  are  true,    I  think' it 
will  follow,  that  the po'ifon  which  mr.  T.  is  fo  much  con- 
cerned to  find  an  antidote  for,  will  prove  to  be  thefe  poifcn 
truths,  which  he  fears  will  have  an  operation  to  his  difad- 
vantage.     I  am  forry,  too,  that  they  ever  were   truths.    I 
am  quite  of  opinion  they  arc  a  fort  of  po'ifon  truths,  whicK 
have  done,  and  I  fear  will  do,  much  hurt ;  and  therefore- 
I  hope  I  may  be  excufed  for  putting  my  mark  of  difappro- 
bation  on  them. 


STRIC- 
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Tkffo  Publications  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of 
May  30,  1 78 1,  figned 

P  H  O  C  I  O  N, 

A    N    B 

IMPARTIAL* 

\FirJt publj/hed  in  Philadelphia,  May  23,   1781.] 


THESE  authors,  together  with  Timoleon,  are  the 
fom  of  darknefs.  The  printers  are  not  at  liberty  to 
~**ue  up  their  names.  I  take  Phocion  and  Timoleon  to 
>e  the  fame  perfon.  But  as  I  fuppofe  they  are  afhamed  to 
^  feen,  I  do  not  mean  to  difoblige  them  by  hauling  them, 
+ito  light,  but  hope,  whilft  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  know 
vho  they  are,  it  will  be  deemed  very  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
LT*y  thing  I  write,  defigned  for  a  perfonal  application  to  ei- 
:^er  of  them.  Phocion  fays,  that  «  the  Citizen  has 
iTifinuated  that  no  merchant  could  have  advifed  the  continu- 
ance of  the  exchange  at  75  in  April  laft."  This  is  not  true, 
*  Hoc  ion  ;  you  do  depart  from  the  facl ;  and  you  know  you 

do. 


#  •*  Puocion  appeared  in  the  Freeman  s  Journal  of  May  30,  1781,  when, 
in  anfwer  to  my  challenge,  he,  with  great  triumph,  produced  Robert  Mor» 
fit,  efq.  who,  he  fays,  advifed  publijhing  the  exchange  at  75  for  I,  in  April 
I*ft;  which,  if  true,  would  liavc  been  nothing  to  the  purpofc. 

But 
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So.  Had  you  kept  to  the  fatt,  your  fentence  would  havtf 
flood  thus,  viz.  ^r  Citizen  denies  that  any  refpetlable  mer* 
c  ha  Tits  ever  informed  the  Council  that  the  true  cr  current  ex* 
change  of  fpecie  was  75  in  April  Lijl. 

On  this  I  have  challenged  Timoleon,  and  now  chal- 
lenge Phocion.  It  is  mean  for  you,  Piiocion,  to  fneak 
out  from  the  point  in  queftion,  by  fuch  an  artful  but  piti- 
ful cvafion.  A  man  of  character  would  be  athamed  of  itj 
but  it  is  eafier  to  klujh  in  the  dark  than  before  company. 

You  go  on  to  mention  mr.  Robert  JM  orris  >  as  having 
given  his  opinion  and  advice  to  publifh  "  the  exchange  ift 
April  at  75."  I  have  rcafon  to  believe  that  this  is  not  true; 
that  mr.  Robert  Morris  never  was  confulted  in  April  laft, 
nor  did  give  any  opinion  or  advice  about  pub  lifting  the  ex- 
change fo  late  as  April  laft ;  and  that  his  opinion  at  that 
time  was  decidedly  for  publifhing  the  exchange  as  high  as 
the  truths  if  it  was  determined  to  publifli  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Phocion  has  called  up  mr.  Morris's  name,  which 
obliges  me  to  do  the  fame.  Mr.  Morris  is  eafily  confulted, 
and  will  doubtlefs  inform,  if  defired,  what  he  did  fay  on 
the  fubjeft  to  which  I  refer. 

At  an  earlier  period,  fay  the  beginning  of  February  or 
March,  when  the  exchange  flood  with  little  variation,  and 
the  fubfequent  rife  of  it  was  not  forefeen;  when  the  effefls 
of  the  tender  law  could  not  be  known  ;  many  merchants, 
and  mr.  Morris  among  them,  might  think  it  dangerous  to 
'hock  the  then  ftate  of  our  trade  and  currency  by  any  un- 
natural and  fudden  ftart  of  the  exchange,  and  might  give 
it  as  their  opinion  and  advice  to  publifh  it  at  75.  But  « 
this  is  admitted  ever  fo  true,  it  dcr.s  not  follow  that  any  01 
'them  ever  meant  to  intimate  thereby,  that  the  true  exchang* 

e?crt 

lTi:t  he  nt>pf  ared  aor-iin  in  the  Jovrr*!  of  y,:m  6,    with  a  recantation  <» 

what  Ik-,  had  publiihen  ubovt  mr.  Mirrh.— Impartial  appeared  i& 

t..\r.  Uv.v-  napor  of  "Jjy  30,  and  is,  1  fuppofe,  the  fame  perfon  with  T1M0- 
r  :-.on  and  I'uocion'.  or,  whijk  conies  to  about  the  fame  thing,  fomeheat" 
c.l  furtii'.tii  of  rJit*  /T./Vi-  .u/.'. 

lie  ft t  out  with  bhcki-iiinjv  the  Citizen  and  all  the  Republican  p**} 
with  rancor  oiioiit;!.,  and  concludes  with  a  labored  panegyric  of  mr.  Rtd  ' 
joviriii.uLt.  Any  body  who  wiflies  to  fee  any  of  thclc  pieces,  may  fifl* 
then,  in  the  riv.wrtf./-  "Journal t  as  abovi  tjuoted. 
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fcven  in  February  or  March,  much  lefs  in  April  laft* 
kuas  7$. 

Therefore,  the  whole  matter  does  not  contain  any  th6 
leaft  contradiction  to  any  thing  which  I  have  afferted,  is 
therefore  a  mariifeft  departure  from  the  fact  in  queftion, 
and  of  courfe  is  juft  fo  much  foreign  matter  lugged  in  fol: 
the  mere  purpofe  of  artful  (huffle  and  deception. 

Mr.  Phocion,  you  muft  flick  better  to  the  point;  it  is 
thameful  to  ftart,  fhuffle,  and  evade  the  true  matter  which 
labours  at  bar ;  you  muft  keep  to  the  fa& ;  if  you  do  not 
do  this  for  yourfclf,  I  will  do  it  for  you ;  for  I  can  and  will 
hold  you  fo  clofe,  that  i%  fhall  riot  be  in  your  power  to 
Jquirm  out  of  the  grafp  which  pinches  you.     Farewell. 

Now  mr.  Impartial  calls  for  my  attention  a  moment. 
It  would  be  hard  to  take  no  notice  of  this  man,  who  feems 
to  be  boiling  over  with  gallifh  matter*  and  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  fcrape  together  a  confiderable  number  of  ve- 
ry hard,  black  words,  fuitable  to.  exprefs  it.  It  is  eafy  to 
fee  what  fort  of  a  blowing  genius  this  is,  by  only  calling 
Sin  eye  over  his  "  crude  revilements,  villanies,  hollow  prin- 
ciples) pejtilent  fpirit,  jaundiced  eyes,  feculencies  of  wealthy 
execrable  characters,  flream  bf  difcord,  Sodom,  falfe  patriot, 
BECAUSE  jealous,  fneer  of  the  States,  difappointrhent  and 
malice,  which  are  immortal  with  the  wicltd  After 
their  death,"  to  which  may  be  added  his  poo*  old 
hackneyed  word,  "  junto,99  which  he  has  honored  with 
large  employment  in  this  fervige; 

But  I  muft.  beg  to  be  excufed  from  following  him  thfo* 
fuch  a  folil  thicket  of  hard  names,  coarfe  fcurrility,  and 
low  dirt.  I  can  eafily  believe  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
Prefident  Reed,  tho'  I  cannot  fo  eafily  admit  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  his  government,  yet  it  is  very  clear  he  mean's 
to  defend  it ;  but  as  he  feems  to  be  very  fcant  of  matter* 
and  barren  of  argument,  it  may  be  deemed  a  good-natured 
a&ion  to  help  him  out  a  little.  We  generally  judge  of  our 
.  governors  as  we  do  of  our  carpenters,  by  the  goodnefs  of  their 
Huorh  wheti  it  is  dona 

I  will  therefore  attempt  to  lay  down  fome  general  rules, 
ttiarka,  or  figns,  by  which  a  good* or  bad  government  may* 

B  b  te 
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tc  diftinguiflicd ;  by  the  help  of  which  irir.  Impartial 
may,  if  he  pleafes,  elucidate  and  embellifli  the  government 
of  his  hero,  and  fupport  it  with  fome  kind  of  argument, 
which  will  probably  have  more  weight  with  the  public, 
than  any  loud-founding,  hollow  encomiums  whatever. 

1.  When  the  laws  protetl  the  perfon§  and  property  of 
the  fubjeft,  the  government  is  good:  but  it  muft  be  weal  or 
wicked,  when  the  laws  arc  fo  framed,  as  in  their  operation 
to  injure  and  opprefs  the  fubje£t  in  his  perfon  or  eftate. 

2.  When  the  laws  are  held  in  general  reverence  by  the 
people,  the  government  is  good:  but  it  muft  be  bad,  when 
the  laws  are  generally  confidered  as  iniquitous,  and  execrated 
as  fuch. 

3.  When  the  laws  refrain  wicked  men,  and  fupportj 
protetl,  and  encourage  honefty,  upright  dealings,  and  in- 
duftry,  the  government  is  good:  but  when  the  laws  let  all 
the  rogues  in  the  community  loofe  on  the  honef  and  induftri- 
ous  citizen,  the  government  muft  be  very  weak  or  wicked. 

4.  When  men  of  grave  wifdom,  proper  abilities,  and 
known  integrity,  are  put  into  office,  the  government  is  good: 
but  when  we  fee  men  of  wild  projetHon,  doubtful  morals, 
and  inadequate  abilities,  crowding  themfelves  by  addrefs 
and  corruption  into  office,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  government  muft  be  lof,  and  the  adminifration  itfelf 
muft  be  very  weak. 

5.  When  the  laws  are  made  a  rule  of  duty,  and  foA 
wark  of  fafety  and  protection  to  the  fubje&,  the  government 
is  good :  but  when  we  fee  people  imprifoned,  perfecutedf 
and  ruined,  without  trial,  conviclion,  or  a  day  in  court,  the 
administration  will  be  deemed  bad.  The  worft  man  that 
ever  lived  has  a  right  to  a  day  in  court,  to  a  cool  hearing* 
and  an  opportunity  to  fay,  by  himfelf  or  counfel,  all  which 
he  fairly  can  for  himfelf 

6.  When  the  laws  are  gravely  adminiftered  by  the  pro- 
per officers,  the  government  is  good:  but  when  mobs,  ri&t 
and  infurreflicns  infeft  the  community,  and  difturb  the  pub* 
lie  pcaoe  5  when  the  force  of  the  community  is  put  under 
any  otlrr  dirttlion  than  that  of  the  laws  the  government 
Incomes  duttgtixus,  and  all  fecurity  is  loft. 

7.  When 
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•  7.  When  the  forces  and  refources  of  a  State  are  fo  mo* 
delled,  put  into  order,  and  under  fuch  control,  that  both 
may  be  called  into  a&ion  and  ufe,  when,  and  to  fuch  de* 
gree  as  the  public  fafety  requires,  the  government  is  good: 
but  when  the  public  debts  are  unliquidated  or  unpaid,  the 
army  ill-fupplied  or  ill-paid,  the  force  of  the  State  dwin- 
dling away,  and  the  means  of  prefervation  loft,  the  admi- 
niftration  mud  be  amazingly  bad,  and  the  State  in  a  condi- 
tion of  moft  alarming  danger. 

8.  When  the  trade,  agriculture,  and  mechanic  arts, 
thofe  great  fources  of,  not  the  wealth  only,  but  even  mo- 
rality, of  a  country,  are  properly  encouraged,  the  govern- 
ment is  good :  but  when  we  fee  our  merchants  drove,  by 
the  opprefflon  of  the  laws,  or  abfurdity  of  adminiflration,  out 
of  the  State,  and  the  farmers  and  tradefmen  following 
them  with  their  produce  and  fabrics,  the  government  mull 
be  bad  indeed. 

9.  When  the  dignity  of  public  boards,  and  the  perfonal 
refpe&ability  of  public  men,  are  well  kept  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  the  government  is  good :  but  when  the  pub- 
lic boards  are  execrated  as  wanting  common  honefty  or  pru- 
dence, and  public  men  curfed,  hated,  and  defpifed,  as  void 
of  honor,  truth,  Jkill,  and  uprightnefs,  the  government 
muft  be  bad. 

10.  When  we  fee  the  officers  of  government  carefully 
attending  to  the  forms,  decifions,  and  fpirit  of  the  laws, 
which  fecufe  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  the  government  is 
good :  but  when  we  fee  officers  in  the  grea^  departments  ea- 
gerly and  impatiently  grafping  at  enormous,  dangerous,  and 
arbitrary  powers,  attempting  to  deprive  the  fubjeft  of  the 
rights  of  a  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  and  other  effential  legal 
forms  of  procefs  and  trial,  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend 
the  government  is  bad.  Thefe  are  the  very  tyrannies  of  the 
Britijb  court,  and  are  ranked  among  the  capital  articles  of 
complaint,  on  which  we  ground  our  war  againft  them,  and 
Reparation  from  them. 

ii.  A  good  government  is  willing  to  come  to  the  light, 
and  to  explain  the  public  movements  to  the  underftandings 
of  the  fubjeft:  bad  governments  are  more  impatient  of  exa~ 

tnipation^ 
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minatlon,  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  ind 
when  remarks  are  made  on  their  meafures  with  ever  fo 
tnuch  propriety,  truth,  and  modefty,  they  rarely  attend 
with  candor,  but  endeavour  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  artful  evqfions  of  the  matter  in  queftion,  and  in- 
ftead  of  anfwers,  entertain  their  fellow-citizens  either  with 
fulfome  rapture  of  panegyric,  or  declamations  of  perfonal 
abufe,  or  foul  fcurrility,  neither  of  which  has  the  mod  dif- 
tant  relation  to  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  which 
require  their  explanation. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  that  the  abov*  rules,  as  fat  as  they 
relate  to  the  laws,  will  not  apply,  becaufe  it  luckily  happens 
that  our  conftitution  does  not  veft  the  Prefident  with  the 
power  of  lcgiflation ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  our  conftitu- 
tion does  not  empower  the  Prefident  to  raife  mobs,  and  */- 
point  committees,  and  therefore  the  objection  may  go  to 
that  part  too.  Upon  this  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  the 
whole  management  of  the  public  affairs,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  great  influence  of  any  prime  mover,  is  com* 
monly  called  the  adminiftration  or  government  of  fuch  a 
minifter* 

But  as  I  am  not  going  to  make  ufe  of  any  of  thefe  rule9 
for  myfelf,  but  wrote  them  folely  for  the  benefit  of  mr. 
Impartial,  he  or  any  body  elfe  that  reads  them,  may 
have  out  all  which  he  thinks  not  for  his  purpoje,  and  make 
ufe  of,  and  apply,  fuch  of  them  only  as  he  thinks  apropos. 

On  the  whole  I  have  to  obferve  to  Timoleon,  Pho- 
cion,  Impartial,  and  every  other  writer,  that  if  any 
of  them  are  difpofed  to  objedi  to  the  truth  of  any  fa&  or 
principle  which  I  have  advanced  or  may  advance,  and  will 
ftate  their  objections  fairly  and  candidly,  I  frail  have  plea- 
fure  in  giving  them  all  the  information  in  my  power;  but 
if  they  are  difpofed  to  run  off  in  a  tangent,  thro*  the  end- 
lefs  wilds  of  abufe,  perfonal  refeclion,    and  fcurrility,  in 
which  the  public  can  have  no  concern,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
inform  them  once  for  all,  that  I  think  it  inconfiftent  with 
the  refpeft  I  owe  the  public,  and  the  dignity  of  character  1 
mean  to  aflume  to  myfelf,  to  follow  them  in  fuch  a  di**} 
r.iwr.     I  have  neither  talents  nor  tafte  for  that  kind    °* 
writing.  I  rnC^c 
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I  mean  to  addrefs  the  underftanding  of  my  readers,  not 
their  paflions,  their  biaffes,  much  lefs  their  corrupt  tafte. 
I  mean  to  write  on  very  ferious,  important  fubjetts,  and 
wifli  to  convince  and  inform  ferious  minds.  I  have  no 
more  ambition  to  be  thought  a  witling,  a  punjler,  or  Jharp 
dealer  in  fquibs  or  innuendoes,  than  I  have  to  be  reputed  an 
qble  bruifer,  a  Jly  Jlabber,  or  an  accompli/bed  ajfajjin. 

Fafts  and  principles  are  my  only  obje&s,  and  the  public 
good  the  great  end  I  have  in  view,  and  it  is  painful  to  mo 
to  be  diverted  from  my  courfe  by  objefts  of  low  wit,  fcur- 
rility,  or  fcandal,  which  can  only  raife  a  laugh,  or  a  grin, 
without  the  leait  advantage  to  the  public. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  mr.  Phocion  begins 
to  acknowledge  and  mend  his  errors.  I  doubt  not  he  was 
compelled  to  this  by  force  of  very  jlrong  conviElion.  It  is 
human  to  err,  it  is  honorable  to  own  and  correft  an  error, 
it  is  diabolical  to  perfift  in  an  error  after  convi&ion.  I  am 
-  rejoiced  to  fee  fo  honorable  a  motion  in  mr.  Phocion, 
and  I  hope  he  will  go  on  in  the  good  way,  till  all  his  errors 
and  miftakes  are  corrected.* 


*  It  may  be  worth  notice  here,  that  the  tender-act  which  was  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  precious  plan  of  regulating  the  exchange  month  by  month  by  the 
definitions  and  publications  of  the  Council,  and  the  vain  and  ridiculous  at- 
tempts of  the  Council  to  put  the  fame  into  execution  (all  which  make  the 
fubject  of  thefe  remarks  and  publications)  I  fay,  the  faid  tender-act  and 
fubfequent  refplutions  produced  fuch  unexpected,  wild,  and  pernicious  ef- 
fects, as  not  only  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  Continental  money,  but  prov- 
ed alio  to  be  the  lajl  efforts,  the  dying  Jlruggles  of  the  whole  Jyfiem  of  tender- 
ails,  of  limitations  of  prices  of  goods,  of  regulating  the  market,  and  defining  the 
value  of  money  by  laws  and  atls  of  force. 

For  we  find  that  the  Affembly  of  Pennfyhania9  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congrefs,  on  June  2,  1 781,  repealed  all  the  tender-acts  then  exift- 
ing  in  that  State,  and  difcharged  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  annexed  to 
them,  and  the  like  was  done  about  the  fame  time  in  all  the  other  States. 

And  fo  ftrongly  is  the  injuftice  of  that  wild  fyftem  impreffed  on  the  ge- 
neral mind,  that  it  is  an  article  in  moll  of  the  conftitutions  fince  publifhed, 
(hat  all  contrails  fiall  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  true  and  koneft  intention  of  them. 
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I.   rii  H  E  fupreme  authority  of  any  State  mtift  have  power 
I      enough  to  effeel  the  ends  of  its  appointment 9  other- 
wife  thefe  ends  cannot  be  anfwered,  and  effectually  fecurei $ 
at  beft  they  are  precarious. — But  at  the  fame  time, 

II.  The 


*  Forming  a  plan  of  eoxjrderatian,  or  a  fyfltm  *f  general  losteinwttnt  of  tbt 
United  SteiiSy  engrailed  the  attention  of  Congrefs  from  the  declaration  of 
independence,  Jnh  4,  1776,  till  the  fame  was  completed  by  Congrefs,  Jnh 
9»  l 7 ;  $»  and  recommended  to  the  fevcrd  States  for  ratification*  which  final- 
ly took  place,  Mcrcb  1,  17  81;  from  which  time  the  laid  confederation  wat 
eonfidcred  as  the  grtnd  ccnfiii^iUn  of  ibs  general  government  t  and  the  whole  ad- 
miniftrarirn  was  conformed  to  it. 

And  as  it  had  ftood  the  te/i  :f  r.if:vjjien  in  Ctngrrfs  for  ftro  yeartt  before 
I  hey  completed  and  adopted  i:,  and  in  all  the  States  for  three  years  more,  be- 
fore it  \y.i*  finally  ratitud,  one  would  have  thought  that  it  muft  hare  been 
k  vet  >•  liniihcd  and  perfect  pUn  of  government. 
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IT.  The  fuprcme  authority  ought  to  be  fo  limited  an& 
checked y  if  poffible,  as  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  power,  or  the 
exerci/e  of  powers  that  are  not  necejfary  to  the  ends  of  its  ap- 
pointment, 

But  on  trial  of  it  in  pfa&ice,  it  was  found  to  be  extremely  weak,  defee- 
five,  totally  inefficient,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  its  great  ends  and  purpofes* 
For, 

I.  It  blended  the  legifiative  and  executive  powers  together  in  one  body* 
a.  This  body,  viz.  Congrefs,  confided  of  but  one  houfe,  without  any  check 
upon  their  refolutions. 

3.  The  powers  of  Congrefs  in  very  few  inftances  were  definitive  and  final  3 
in  the  mod  important  articles  of  government  they  could  do  no  more  than 
recommend  to  the  feveral  States;  the  confent  of  every  one  of  which  was  necef- 
iary  to  give  legal  fa'nclion  to  any  ad  fo  recommended. 

4.  They  could  ajfefs  and  levy  no  taxes. 

5.  They  could  inftitute  and  execute  no  punifiments,  except  in  the  military 
department. 

6.  They  had  no  power  of  deciding  or  controlling  the- contentions  anddifpuUs  of 
Afferent  States  with  each  other. 

7.  They  could  not  regulate  the  gene r al  trade:  or, 

8.  Even  make  laws  to  fecure  either  public  treaties  with  foreign  States,  of 
the  perfons  of  public  ambajfadors,  or  to  punijb  violations  or  injuries  done  to  ei- 
ther of  them. 

9.  They  could  inftitute  no  general  judiciary  pervert* 

10.  They  could  regulate  no  public  roads,  canals,  or  inland  navigation,  &C» 
&c.  &c. 

And  what  caps  all  the  reft  was,  that  (whilft  under  fuch  an  inefficient  po- 
litical conftitution,  the  only  chance  we  had  of  any  tolerable  adminiftration  lay 
wholly  in  the  prudence  and  wifdom  of  the  men  who  happened  to  take  the  lead  in 
our  public  councils)  it  was  fatally  provided  by  the  abfurd  doclrine  tf  rotation, 
that  if  any  Member  of  Congrefs  by  three  years*  experience  and  application, 
had  qualified  himfelf  to  manage  our  public  affairs  with  confiftency  and  fit- 
nefs,  that  he  fhould  be  confiituticnally  and  abfolutely  rendered  incapable  offervtng 
any  longer,  tiU  by  three  years*  dij continuance,  he  had  pretty  well  loft  the  cue  or 
train  of  the  public  counfels,  and  forgot  the  ideas  and  plans  which  made  his 
fervices  ufeful  and  important ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  his  place  fhould  be 
fupplied  by  afre/b  man,  wh»  had  the  whole  matter  to  learn,  and  when  he  had 
learned  it,  was  to  give  place  to  another  frejb  man;  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

The  fenfible  mind  of  the  United  States,  by  long  experience  of  the  fatal 
mi/chiefs  of  anarchy,  or  (which  is  about  the  fame  thing)  of  this  ridiculous^ 
inefficient  form  of  government,  began  to  apprehend  that  there  was  fomething 
'wrong  in  our  policy,  which  ought  to  be  redreffed  and  mended;  but  nobody 
undertook  to  delineate  the  neceffary  amendments. 

I  was  then  pretty  much  at  leifure,  and  was  fully  of  opinion  (tho'  the 
fentiment  at  that  time  would  not  very  well  bear)  that  it  would  be  ten  times 
eafier  to  form  a  new  confiitution  than  to  mend  the  old  one,  I  therefore  fat  my- 
felf  down  to  fketch  out  the  leading  principles  of  that  political  confiitution,  which 
I  thought  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  are  comprifed  in  this  Differtation. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  confider,  that  thefe  are  the  original 
thoughts  of  a  private  individual,  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  fubject  only, 
long  before  the  important  theme  became  the  great  object  of  difcuflion,  in 
the  moft  dignified  and  important  affembly,  which  ever  fat  or  decided  in. 
America, 
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fointment,  but  hurtful  and  opprcflive  to  the  fubjeel  j — tnit 
to  limit  a  fupremc  authority  fo  far  as  to  diminish  its  dig- 
nity, or  leflen  its  power  of  doing  good,  would  be  to  dc- 
ftroy  or  at  lead  to  corrupt  it,  and  render  it  ineffectual  to  its 
ends. 

III.  A  number  of  fovereign  States  uniting  into  one  Com- 
monwealth, and  appointing  a  fupremc  power  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  union,  do  mcejfarily  and  unavoidably  part 
with  and  transfer  over  to  fitch  fupreme  power,  fo  touch  of 
their  own  fevereignty,  as  is  neceffary  to  render  the  ends  of  tie 
union  effectual,  otherwise  their  confederation  will  be  an  union 
without1  bands  of  union,  like  a  cafk  without  hoops,  thftt 
may  and  probably  will  fall  to  pieces,  as  foon  as  it  is  put  to 
any  exercife  which  requires  ftrength* 

In  like  manner,  every  member  of  civil  fpciety  parts  witfc 
many  of  his  natural  rights,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  reft  ifl 
greater  fecurity  urid^r  the  protection  of  fociety. 

The  union  of  the  Thirteen  States  of  America  is  of 
mighty  confequence  to  the  fecurity,  fovereignty,  and  eveft 
liberty  of  each  of  them,  and  of  all  the  individuals  who 
compofe  them  •,  united  under  a  natural,  well  adjufted,  and 
effectual  conftitution,  they  are  a  ftrong,  rich,  growing 
power,  with  great  refources  and  means  of  defence,  which, 
no  foreign  power  will  eafily  attempt  to  invade  or  infultl 
they  may  eafily  command  refpect. 

As  their  exports  are  moftly  either  raw  materials  of  fr&* 
v'ftGtis,  and  their  imports  moftly  finijbed  goods,  their  trad^ 
becomes  a  capital  object  with  every  manufacturing  natio**- 
of  Europe,  and  all  the  fouthern  colonies  of  Americas  thei^ 
frieikUhip  and  trade  will  of  courfe  be  courted,  and  eac^1 
power  in  amity  with  them  will  contribute  to  their  fecii--* 
rity. 

Their  union  is  of  great  moment  in  another  refpeflt ;  the'^r 
thereby  form  a  fuperint ending-  power  among  them/elves,  tha»-* 
can  moderate  and  terminate  difputes  that  may  arife  between* 
different  States,  reftrain  inteftine  violence,  and  prevent  an^ 
recourie  to  the  dreadful  decifton  of  the  fword* 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the  advan-* 
ta^cs  of  our  union  \  they  offer  themfelves  on  every  viewy 

and 


*n<!  arc  important  enough  to  engage  every  honeft,  prudent 
mind,  to  fecure  and  ettablifh  that  union  by  every  poffible 
Hiethod,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  be 
rendered  happy  and  fafe  under  the  protection  it  affords. 

This  union j  however  important,  cannot  be  fupported 
without  a  tonjlltution  founded  on  principles  of  natural  truth, 
fitnefsy  and  utility.  If  there  is  one  article  wrong  in  ftich 
conftitution,  it  will  difcover  itfelf  \n  practice,  by  its  bale- 
ful operation,  and  deftroy  or  at  leaft  injure  the  union. 

Many  nations  have  been  ruined  by  the  errors  of  their  po- 
litical conftitutions.  Such  errors  firft  introduce  wrongs  and 
injuries,  which  foon  breed  difcontents,  which  gradually 
work  up  into  mortal  hatred  and  refentmertts  5  hence  in- 
veterate parties  are  formed,  which  of  courfe  make  the 
whole  community  a  houfe  divided  againft  itfelf,  which 
foon  falls  either  a  prey  to  fome  enemies  without,  who 
watch  to  devour  them,  or  elfe  CTumble  into  their  original 
conftituent  parts,  and  lofe  all  refpectability,  ftrength,  and 
Security. 

It  is  as  phyfically  impoffible  to  fecure  to  civil  fociety, 
good  cement  of  union,  duration,  and  fecurity,  without  a  con- 
Jitution  founded  on  principles  of  natural  fitnefs.  and  right,, 
as  to  raife  timbers  into  a  ftrong,  compact  building,  which 
have  not  been  framed  upon  true  geometric  principles ;  for 
f .  jou  cut  one  beam  a  foot  too  long  or  too  Jhort,  not  all  the 
zrzkority  and  all  the  force  of  all  the.  carpenters  can  ever 
e*  it  into  its  place,  and  make  it  fit  with  proper  fymmetry 
^«e. 

.As  the  fate  then  of  all  governments  depends  much  on 
**«r  political  conftitutions,  they  become  an  object  o£ 
eighty  moment  to  the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  foci- 
t'y;  and  as  the  framing  of  fuch  a  conftitution  require* 
**cat  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men  and  focieties,  as 
""^11  as  of  the  interefts,  circumftances,  and  even  prejudi- 
ce of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  community  or  common- 
wealth, for  which  it  is  intended ;  it  becomes  a  very  com- 
fc*l«x  fubjecr,  and  of  courfe  requires  great  (leadinefs  and 
^omprehenfion  of  thought,  as  well  as  great  knowledge  of 
*ien  and  things,  to  do  it  properly.     I  fliall,  however,  at- 

C  e  tempt 
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tempt  it  with  my  bed  abilities,  ami  hope  from  the  candof 
of  the  public  to  efcapc  cenfurc,  if  I  cannot  merit  praife. 

I  begin  with  my  firfl  and  great  principle,  viz.  That  the 
eonflitution  mttjl  vejl  powers  in  every  department  fufficient  to 
fecure  and  make  effcBual  the  ends  cf  it.  The  fupreme  au- 
thority muft  have  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace— ot 
appointing  armies  and  navies — of  appointing  officers  both  civil 
unci  military — of  making  contrails — of  emitting,  coining,  and 
borrowing  money — of  regulating  trade — of  making  treaties 
with  foreign  powers — of  eftablifhing  pojl  offices — and  in  fliorf 
of  doing  every  thing  which  the  well-being  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  require,  and  which  is  not  compatible  to  any 
particular  State,  all  of  which  require  money,  and  can- 
not poflibly  be  made  effectual  without  it. 

They  mujl  therefore  cf  necefftty  be  veffed  with  a  power  of 
taxation.  I  know  this  is  a  mod  important  and  weighty 
truft,  a  dreadful  engine  of  oppreflion,  tyranny,  and  injury, 
when  ill  ufed ;  yet,  from  the  neaffity  cf  the  cafe,  it  muft  be 
admitted. 

For  to  give  a  fupreme  authority  a  power  of  making  con- 
iratlS)  without  any  power  of  payment— of  appointing  of* 
frrs  civil  and  military,  without  money  to  pay  them— a 
power  to  build  fhips,  without  any  money  to  do  it  with— a 
power  of  an:tt:ng  msney,  without  any  power  to  redeem 
it — or  of  borrowing  money,  without  any  m  power  to  make 
pijymwt,  &c.  &c.  fuch  folecifms  in  government,  are  (o 
nugatory  and  abfurd,  that  I  really  think  to  offer  further 
arguments  on  the  fubjeel,  would  be  to  infult  the  under- 
ftanding  of  my  readers. 

To  mike  all  thefe  payments  dependent  on  the  votes  of 
thirteen  t\puhr  affimblLs,  who   will  undertake  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  every  contract  and  every  occaGon  of  mo- 
ney, and  grjnt  or  withhlJ  fupplies  according  to  theiT  opi- 
nion, whSlit  at  the  fame  time,  the  operations  of  the  whole 
nuy  ho  Hopped  by  the  vote  of  a  tingle  one  of  them,  is  ab- 
luvd  ;  Tor  this  render*  all  jlf^s  fo/ff.vrw,  and  the/«£— 
/■.    «/v./iV  fo  cxtrcnvly  r/^v#;.://,  a*  muft  in  i:s  nature  rem— 
dev  .ill  rf.rh  ..*  -v.;*-,  and  a!i  r.^uLr  jJ-^xjfiraiisn  inpeac^i 

utterly 
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utterly  impracticable,  as  well  as  moft  pointedly  ridiculous. 
Is  there  a  man  to  be  found,  who  would  lencl  money,  or 
render  perfonal  fervices,  or  make  contracts  on  fuch  pre- 
carious fecurity?  of  this  we  have  a  proof  of  fa£t,  the 
ftrongefl  of  all  proofs,  a  fatal  experience,  the  fureft  tho* 
fevered  of  all  dcmonflrations,  which  renders  all  other  proof 
.or  argument  on  this  fubjecT:  quite  unnecefiary. 

The  prcfent  broken  fiate  of  our  finances — public  debts 
and  bankruptcies— enormous  and  ridiculous  depreciation  of 
public  fecurities — with  the  total  annihilation  of  our  public 
credit — prove  beyond  all  contradiction  the  vanity  of  all 
recourfe  to  the  feveral  Aflemblies  of  the  States.  The  re- 
cent inftance  of  the  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  imported  goods, 
ftruck  dead,  and  the  bankruptcies  which  enfued  on  the  An- 
gle vote  of  Rhode-ljland,  affords  another  proof,  of  what  it 
is  certain  may  be  done  again  in  like  circumftances. 

I  have  another  reafon  why  a  power  of  taxation  or  of  raif 
ing  moneys  ought  to  be  veiled  in  the  firpreme  authority  of 
our  commonwealth,  viz.  the  monies  neceffary  for  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  be  raifed,  by  a  duty  impofed  on  imported  goods, 
not  a  bare  5  per  cent,  or  any  other  per  cent,  on  all  imported 
goods  indifcriminately,  but  a  duty  much  heavier  on  all  arti- 
cles of  luxury  or  mere  ornament,  and  which  are  con  fumed 
principally  by  the  rich  or  prodigal  part  of  the  community, 
fuch  as  Jill's  of  all  forts,  mufiins,  cambrich,  lawns,  fuperfine 
cloths,  fpirits,  wines,  &c.   &c. 

Such  an  impoft  would  eafe  the  hujbandman,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  poors  would  have  all  the  practical  effects  oiafump- 
tuary  law  ;  would  mend  the  economy,  and  increafe  the'in- 
duftry,  of  the  community ;  would  be  collected  without  the 
'fhocking  circumftances  of  colleclors  and  their  warrants  s  and 
-make  the  quantity  of  tax  paid,  always  depend  on  the  choice 
of  the  perfon  who  pays  it. 

This  tax  can  be  laid  by  the  fupreme  authority  much 
motfe  conveniently  than  by  the  particular  AfTcmblies,  and 
would  in  no  cafe  be  fubje£t  to  their  repeals  or  modifications  ,■ 
and  of  courfe  the  public  oredit  would  never  be  dependent 
on,  or  liable  to  bankruptcy  by  the  humors  of  any  particu- 
lar AilcmbJy. — In  an  EJfay  on  Finance^  which  I  defign  foon 
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to  offer  to  the  public,  this  fubjecl  will  be* treated  more  folly. 
(See  my  Sixth  Effay  on  Free  Trade  and  Finance^  p.  22g.) 

The  delegates  which  are  to  form  that  auguft  body, 
which  are  to  hold  and  exercife  the  fupreme  authority, 
ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  States  in  any  manner  they  pleafe; 
in  which  they  Jlwuld  not  be  limited  by  any  rejlritlions  ;  their 
own  dignity  and  the  weight  they  will  hold  in  the  great  pub- 
lic councils,  will  always  depend  on  the  abilities  of  the  per- 
fons  they  appoint  to  reprefent  them  there ;  and  if  they  arc 
wife  enough  to  choofe  men  of  fufficient  abilities^  and  re- 
fpcclable  characters,  men  of  found  fenfe,  extenfive  know- 
ledge, gravity,  and  integrity,  they  will  reap  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  fuch  wifdom. 

But  if  they  are  fools  enough  to  appoint  men  of  trifling  or 
vile  characters ,  of  mean  abilities ',, faulty  morals ,  or  defpicahk 
ignorance ,  they  muft  reap  the  fruits  of  fuch  folly,  and  con- 
tent themfelves  to  have  no  weighty  dignity,  or  efteem  in  the 
public  councils;  and  what  is  more  to  be  lamented  by  the 
Commonwealth,  to  do  no  good  there. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  States  electing  and  recalling 
their  delegates  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  but  think  it  hard 
and  very  injurious  both  to  them  and  the  Commonwealth, 
that  they  mould  be  obliged  to  dij continue  them  after  three 
years'  fervice,  if  they  find  them  on  that  trial  to  be  men  of 
fufficient  integrity  and  abilities ;  a  man  of  that  experience 
is  certainly  much  more  qualified  to  ferve  in  the  place,  than 
a  new  member  of  equal  good  character  can  be;  experience 
makes  perfcdl  in  every  kind  of  bufinefs — old3  experienced 
flatcfmen,  of  tried  and  approved  integrity  and  abilities,  are 
a  great  blejpng  to  a  State — they  acquire  great  authority  and 
efteem  as  well  as  wifdom,  and  very  much  contribute  to 
keep  the  fyftem  of  government  iu  good  and  falutary  order; 
and  this  furnifhes  the  ftrongeft  reafon  why  they  fhould  be 
continued  in  the  fervicc,  on  Plato's  great  maxim,  that 
"  the  man  befl  qualified  to  ferve,  ought  to  be  appointed". 

I  am  forry  to  fee  a  contrary  maxim  adopted  in  our  Ame- 
rican counfels;  to  make  the  highefl  reafonikaX  can  be  given 
for.  continuing  a  man  in  the  public  adminiftration,  afligned 
as  a  conflitutional  and  abfolute  reafon  for  turning  him  out, 

feems. 
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feems  to  me  to  be  a  folecifm  of  a  piece  with  many  other  re* 
forms,  by  which  we  fet  out  to  furprife  the  <world  with  our 
wifdom. 

If  we  fhould  adopt  this  maxim  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  it  would  be  found  inconvenient,  e.  g.  if  we  fhould 
make  it  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  that  a  man  who  has 
ferved  a  three  years'  apprenticelhip  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor 
or  Jhoemaker,  fhould  be  obliged  to  difcontinue  that  bufinefs 
for  the  three  fuccejjtve  years>  I  am  of  opinion  the  country 
would  foon  be  cleared  of  good  fhoemakers  and  tailors. — 
Men  are  no  more  born  ftatefmen  than  fhoemakers  or  tai- 
lors— Experience  is  equally  neceflary  to  perfection  in  both. 

It  feems  to  me  that  a  man's  inducements  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  a  public  employment,  and  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it, 
mult  be  much  difcouraged  by  this  confideration,  that  let 
him  take  whatever  pains  to  qualify  himfelf  in  the  beft  man- 
ner, ne  muft  be  fhortly  turned  out,  and  of  courfe  it  would 
be  of  more  confequence  to  him,  to  turn  his  attention  to 
fome  other  bufinefs,  which  he  might  adopt  when  his  pre- 
fent  appointment  fhould  expire-,  and  by  this  means  the 
Commonwealth  is  in  danger  of  lofing  the  zeal,  induftry, 
and  finning  abilities,  as  well  -as  fervices,  of  their  moil  ac-* 
complifhed  and  valuable  men.   . 

I  hear  that  the  ftate  of  Georgia  has  improved  on  this 
blefled  principle,  and  limited  the  continuance  of  their  go- 
vernors to  one  year  ;  the  confequence  js,  they  have  already 
the  ghojls  of  departed  governors  Jfalking  about  in  every  part 
of  their  State,  and  growing  more  plenty  every  year  5  and 
as  the  price  of  every  thing  is  reduced  by  its  plenty,  I  can 
fuppofe  governors  will  foon  be  very  low  there. 

This  doclrine  of  rotation  was  firft  propofed  by  fome 
fprightly  geniufes  of  brilliant  politics,  with  this  cogent 
reafon;  that  by  introducing  a  rotation  in  the  public  offices, 
we  fhould  have  a  great  number  of  men  trained  up  to  public 
fervice ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
produce  many  jacks  at*  all  trades y  but  good  at  none. 

I  think  that  frequent  ele&ions  are  a  fufficient  fecurity 
againft  the  continuance  of  men  in  public  office  whofe  con- 
duit is  not  approved,  and  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  ex- 
cluding 
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eluding  thofe  whofe  condu&  is  approved)  and  who  are  al- 
lowed to  be  better  qualified  than  any  men  who  can  be 
found  to  fupply  their  places. 

Another  great  object  of  govcrnmpnt,  is  the  apportionment 
tf  burdens  and  benefits ;  for  if  a  greater  quota  of  burden,  or 
a  lefs  quota  of  benefit  than  is  juit  and  right,  be  allotted  to 
any  State,  this  ill  apportionment  will  be  an  everlafting 
fource  of  uneafinefs  and  difcontent..  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
over-burdened' State  will  complain ;  in  the  lad  cafe,  all  the 
States,  whole  quota  of  benefit  is  under-rated,  will  be  un- 
cafy ;  and  this  is  a  cafe  of  fuch  delicacy,  that  it  cannot  be 
fafely  trufted  to  the  arbitrary  opinion  or  judgment  of  any 
body  of  men  however  auguft.  , 

Some  natural  principle  of  confefled  equity,  and  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  found 
and  adopted  j  for  it  is  of  the  higheft  moment  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  obviate,  and,  if  poflible,  wholly  to  take 
away,  fuch  a  fruitful  and  common  fource  of  infinite  dif- 
putcs,  as  that  of  apportionment  of  quotas  has  ever  proved 
in  ail  States  of  the  earth. 

The  k\:!u£  cf  lands  may  be  a  good  rule  •,  but  the  a/certain- 
rr.enl  cf  that  value"  is  impra&icable \  no  aflciTment  can  be 
made  which  will  not  be  liable  to  exception  and  debate — to 
adopt  a  good  rule  in  any  thing  which  is  impracticable,  is 
abfurd ;  for  it  is  phylically  impofiible  that  any  thing  fhouM 
be  good  for  practice,  which  cannot  be  praclifed  at  all ; — but 
if  tiie  value  of  lands  was  capable  of  certain  afleffment, 
yet  to  adopt  that  value  as  a  rule  of  apportionment  of  quo- 
tas, and  at  the  fame  time  to  except  Jrsm  valuation  large 
tracts  of  fundry  States  of  xmmenfe  value,  which  have  all 
Ken  defended  by  the  joint  arms  of  the  whole  Empire,  and 
for  the  defence  of  which  no  additional  quota  of  fupply  b 
to  be  demanded  of  thofe  States,  to  whom  fuch  lands  are  fe- 
cured  by  fuch  joint  efforts  of  the  States,  is  in  its  nature 
unrca  Ion  able,  and  will  open  a  door  for  great  complaint. 

It  is  plain  without  argument,  that  fuch  States  ought  either 
to  make  grants  to  the  Commonwealth  of  fuch  trads  of  de- 
te:u:ed  territory,  or  fell  as  much  of  them  as  will  pay  their 
pivper  quota  of  dcfer.ee,  and  /jv  fuch  fums  into  the  pub- 
lic 
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lie  treafury ;  and  this  ought  to  be  done,  let  what  rule  of 
quota  foever  be  adopted  with  refpeft  to  the  cultivated  part 
of  the  United  States ;  for  no  propofition  of  natural  right 
and  juftice  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  every  part  of  va- 
luable property  which  is  defended,  ought  to  contribute  its 
quota  of  fupply  for  that  defence. 

If  then  the  value  of  cultivated  lands  is  found  to  be  an 
impracticable  rule  of  apportionment  of  quotas,  we  have 
to  feek  for  fome  other,  equally  juft  and  lefs  exceptionable. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  number  of  living  fouls  or  hu- 
man perfons  of  whatever  age,  fex,  or  condition,  will  afford 
us  a  rule  or  meafure  of  apportionment  which  will  for  ever 
increafe  and  decreafe  with  the  real  wealth  of  the  States,  and 
will  of  courfe  be  a  perpetual  rule,  not  capable  of  corruption 
by  any  circumftances  of  future  time;  which  is  of  vaft 
confederation  in  forming  a  conftitution  which  is  defigned 
for  perpetual  duration,  and  which  will  in  its  nature  be  as! 
juft  as  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  each  State,  as  that  of  the 
value  of  lands,  or  any  other  that  has  or  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

Land  takes  its  value  not  merely  from  the  goodnefs  of  its 
foil,  but  from  innumerable  ojher  relative  advantages,  among 
which  the  population  of  the  country  may  be  confidered  as 
principal;  as  lands  in  a  full-fettled  country  will  always 
(ceteris  paribus)  bring  more  than  lands  in  thin  fettle- 
ments — On  this  principle,  when  the  inhabitants  of  RuJJia, 
Poland,  &c.  fell  real  eftates,  they  do  not  value  them  as  we 
do,  by  the  number  of  acres,  but  by  the  number  of  people  who 
live  on  them. 

Where  any  piece  of  land  has  many  advantages,  many 
people  will  crowd  there  to  obtain  them  ;  which  will  create 
many  competitors  for  the  purchafe  of  it ;  which  will  of 
courfe  raife  the  price.  Where  there  are  fewer  advantages, 
there  will  be  fewer  competitors,  and  of  courfe  a  lefs  price; 
and  thefe  two  things  will  for  ever  be  proportionate  to  each 
other,  and  of  courfe  the  one  will  always  be  a  fure  index  of 
the  other. 

The  only  confiderable  objection  I  have  ever  heard  to 
*lus>  is,  that  the  quality  of  inhabitants  differs  in  the  differ- 
ent 


cnt  States,  and  it  i&  not  reafonable  that  the  black  flaw  in 
the  fouthem  States  fhould  be  eflimated  on  a  par  with  the 
white  freemen  in  the  northern  States.  To  difcufs  this  quef- 
tion  fairly,  I  think  it  will  be  jutt  to  eftimate  the  neat  va- 
lue of  the  labor  of  both ;  and  if  it  {ha  11  appear  that  the 
labor  of  the  black  pcrfon  produces  as  much  neat  wealth  to 
the  fouthem  State,  as  the  labor  of  the  white  perfon  does 
to  the  northern  State,  I  think  it  will  follow  plainly,  that 
they  are  equally  ufeful  inhabitants  in  point  of  wealth;  and 
therefore  in  the  cafe  before  us,  fliould  be  eftimated  alike. 

And  if  the  amazing  profits  which  the  fouthem  planters 
boaft  of  receiving  from  the  labor  of  their  flaves  on  their 
plantations,  arc  real,  the  fouthem  people  have  greatly  the 
advantage  in  this  kind  of  eilimation,  and  as  this  objection 
comes  principally  from  the  fouthward,  I  fliould  fuppofe 
that  the  gentlemen  from  that  part  would  blufh  to  urge  it 
any  further. 

That  the  fupreme  authority  fhould  be  veiled  with  powers 
to  terminate  and  finally  decide  controverftes  arifing  between 
different  States,  I  take  it,  will  be  univerfally  admitted,  but 
I  humbly  apprehend  that  an  appeal  from  the  firft  inftance 
of  trial  ought  to  be  admitted  in  caufes  of  great  moment, 
on  the  fame  reafons  that  fuch  appeals  are  admitted  in  all 
the  States  of  Europe.  Jj,  is  well  known  to  all  men  verfed 
in  courts,  that  the  firft  hearing  of  a  caufe,  rather  gives  an 
opening  to  that  evidence  and  reafon  which  ought  to  de- 
cide it,  than  fuch  a  full  examination  and  thorough  difcuf- 
fion,~as  fliould  always  precede  a  final  judgment,  in  caufes 
of  national  confequence. — A  detail  of  reafons  might  be 
added,  which  I  deem  it  unneceflary  to  enlarge  on  here. 

The  fupreme  authority  ought  to  have  a  power  of  peace 
and  tuai-y  and  forming  treaties  and  alliances  with  all  foreign" 
powers  5  which  implies  a  neceflity  of  their  alfo  having  fuf- 
iicicat  powers  to  enforce  th*j  obedience  of  all  fubje&s  of  the 
United  States  to  fuch  treaties  and  alliances  \  with  full 
pswers  to  unite  the  force  of  the  States;  and  dire&its  ope* 
rations  in  war  j  and  to  punifli  all  tranfgreflbrs  in  all  thefe 
icfnvcU;  otherwife,  by  the  imprudence  of  a  few,  the 
whole  Commonwealth   may   be   embroiled    with  foreign 

powers, 


-powers,  and  the  operations  of  war  n^ay  be  tendered  ufe- 
Ie6,  or  fail  much  of  their  due  f  ffect. 

All  thefe  I.  Conceive  will  be  eafily  granted,  efpecially  the 
litter,  as  the  power  of  Congrefs  to  appoint  and  direct  the 
army  and  navy  in  war,  with  all  departments  thereto  be- 
longing, and  punifhing  delinquents  in  them  all,  is  already 
admitted  into  practice  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  unhap- 
py war,  in  which  we  have  been  long  engaged* 

IL  But  now  the  great  and  mo/f  difficult  part  of  this 
weighty  fubject  remains  to  be  confidered,  viz.  how  thefe 
fupreme  powers  are  to  be  conjlitutcd  in  fuch  manner  that  they 
may  he  able  to  exercife  with  full  force  and  effeB,  the  vaft  au- 
thorities committed  to  them,  for  the  good  and  well-being  of 
the  United  States,  and  yet  be  fo  checked  and  re/trained  from 
fcxercifing  them  to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  the  States,  that 
We  may  with  fafety  truft  them  with  a  commiflion  of  fuch 
vaft  magnitude  ;-*-and  may  Almighty  wifdom  direcl  my  pen 
itk  this  arduous  difcuffion. 

i.  The  men  who  compofe  this  important  council,  muA 
be  delegated  from  all  the  States/  and,  of  courfe,  the  hop6 
of  approbation  and  continuance  of  honors,  will  naturally 
ftirtiulate  them  to  act  right,  and  to  pleafej  the  dread  oi 
cenfure  and  difgrace  will  naturally  operate  as  a  check  to 
reftrain  them  from  improper  behaviour  i  but  however  na* 
tural  and  forcible  thefe  motives  may  be,  we  find  by  fad  ex* 
perience,  they  are  not  always  Jlrong  enough  to  produce 
the  effects  we  expect  and  wifli  from  them. 

It  is  to  be  wiftied  that  none  might  be  appointed  that 
were  npt  fit  and  adequate  to  this  weighty  bufinefs ;  but  a 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  little  acquaintance 
with  the  political  hiftory  of  mankind,  will  foon  teach  us 
that  this  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  reprefentatives  appointed  by  popular  elections  are 
commonly  not  only  the  legal)  but  real,  fubftantial  repre- 
fentatives of  their  electors,  u  e.  there  will  commonly  be 
about  the  fame  proportion  of  grave,  found,  well-qualified 
men?-— trifling,  defultory  men, — wild  or  knavifh  fchemers, — 
and  dull,  ignorant  fools,  in  the  delegated  affembly,  as  in  the 
body  rf  eleftors. 

D  d'  I  know 
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I  know  of  no  way  to  help  this ;  fuch  delegates  muft  be 
admitted,  as  the  States  are  pleafed  to  fend;  and  all  that 
can  be  done,  is,  when  they  get  together,  to  make  the  bell 
of  them. 

"We  will  fuppofe  then  they  are  all  met  in  Congrefs, 
clothed  with  that  vafl  authority  which  it  is  necelTary  to  the 
well-beings  and  even  exijlence,  of  the  union,  that  they  fhould 
be  vefted  with ;  how  (hall  wc  empower  them  to  do  all  ne- 
ceflary and  effectual  good,  and  rellrain  them  from  doing 
hurt  ?  To  do  this  properly,  I  think'  wc  muft  recur  to 
thofe  natural  motives  of  aftion,  thofe  feelings  and  appre- 
henfions,  which  ufually  occur  to  the  mind  at  tl*c  very  time 
of  aftion ;  for  dijlant  confequences,  however  weighty,  art 
often  too  much  difregarded. 

Truth  loves  light,  and  is  vindicated  by  it.  Wrong  fbrmis 
kfelf  in  darhnefs,  and  is  fupported  by  delufion.  An  honeft, 
well-qualified  man  loves  light,  can  bear  clofe  examination  and 
critical  inquiry  9  and  is  bejl  pleafed  when  he  is  moft  thorough- 
ly underflood:  a  man  of  corrupt  defign,  or  a  fool  of  no  it- 
fgn,  hates  clofe  examination  and  critical  inquiry;  the  kna- 
very of  the  one,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  other,  arc  dis- 
covered by  it,  and  they  both  ufually  grow'  uneafy,  before 
the  inveftigation  is  half  done.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
more  natural  truth  in  the  world,  than  that  divine  one  of 
our  Saviour,  "  he  that  doth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light  J9  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  mode  of  deliberation, 
which  will  naturally  bring  on  the  moft  thorough  and  cri- 
tical difcuffion  of  the  fubjeel,  previous  to  palling  any  aft  J 
and  for  that  purpofc  humbly  propole, 

2.  That  the  Congrefs  fball  conftjl  cf  two  chambers,  an  up* 
per  and  -lower  houfe,  or  Jbute  and  commons,  with  the  con* 
curremv  cf  bsth  necefitry  to  «vrjr  acl ;  and  that  every  State 
fend  one  or  more  delegates  to  each  houfe :  this  will  fubjeft 
cwry  act  to  two  dilcuiiions  before  two  dtjVmcl  chambers 
of  men  equally  qualified  for  the  debate,  equally  wafers  of 
ihc  fubject,  and  of  equal  uuiherity  in  the  decifion. 

Thcle  two  houies  will  be  governed  by  the  fame  natural 
mo(i\a$  and  intcrclls,  viz.  the  good  of  the  Commonwealths 
4';d  ihc  .ipp'ob-ivr.;  c:  c!:j  ;wpIc.     Whilir,   at  the?  fam^ 

timr^ 
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time,  the  emulation  naturally  arifing  between  them,  will  in- 
duce a  very  critical  and  Jharp^fighted  infpeclion  into  the  mo- 
tions of  each  other.  Their  different  opinions  will  bring  on 
conferences  between  the  two  houfes,  in  which  the  whole 
fubjecl  will  be  exhaufted  in  arguments  pro  and  con,  and 
Jbame  will  be  the  portion  of  obftinate,  convicted  error. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  a  man  of  ignorance  or  evil 
defign  will  be  afraid  to  impofe  on  the  credulity,  inatten- 
tion, or  confidence  of  his  houfe,  by  introducing  any  cor- 
rupt or  indigejied proportion ,  which  he  knows  he  muft  be 
called  on, to  defend  againft  the  fevere  fcrutiny  and  poignant 
obje&ions  of  the  other  houfe.  I  do  noj;  believe  the  many 
hurtful  and  foolifh  legiflative  ac"ls  which  firft  or  laft  have 
injured  all  the  States  on  earth,  have  originated  fo  much 
in  corruption  as  indolence,  ignorance,  and  a  want  of  a 
full  comprehenfion  of  the  fubjett,  which  a  full,  prying, 
and  emulous  difcuffion  would  tend  in  a  great  meafure  to * 
remove :  this  naturally  roufes  the  lazy  and  idle,  who  hate 
the  pain  of  clofe  thinking ;  animates  the.  ambitious  to  excel 
in  policy  and  argument  j  and  excites  the  whole  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  their  houfe,  and  vindicate  their  own  propo- . 
fitions. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  bodies  of  cle&ive  men,  which 
ufually  compofe  Parliaments,  Diets,  AJfemb{ies,  Congrejfes, 
&c.  are  commonly  difionejl ;  but  I  believe  it  rarely  happens 
that  there  are  not  defigning  men  among  them  5  and  I  think 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  unite  their 
partifans  in  two  houfes,  and  corrupt  or  deceive  them  both, 
than  to  carry  on  their  defigns  where  there  is  but  one  un- 
alarmed,  unapprehenfive  houfe  to  be  managed ;  and  as  there 
Is  no  hope  of  malting  thefe  bad  men  good,  the  beft  policy 
is  to  embarrafs  them,  .and  make  their  worlf  as  difficult  as 
poffible.  t 

In' thefe  aflemblies  are  frequently  to  be  found  fanguine 
men,  upright  enough  indeed,  but  of  Itrong,  wild  projec- 
tion, whofe  brains  are  always  teeming  with  Utopian,  chime- 
rical plans,  and  political  whims ,  very  deftru&ive  to  fociety. 
I  hardly  know  a  greater  evil  than  to  have  the  Jupreme-  coun- 
fels  of  a  Nation  played  off  on  fucb  men's  wires  ;  fuch  bafe- 
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lefs  vifiona  at  befi:  end  in  darknefs,  and  the  dance,  tho' 
cafy  and  merry  enough  at  firft,  rarely  fails  to  plunge  the 
credulous,  fimple  followers  into  Jlougks  and  hogs  at  lait. 

Nothing  can  tend  more  effectually  to  obviate  tbefe 
evils,  and  to  mortify  and  cure  fuch  maggotry  brains,  than 
to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  their  projects  expofed  by  the  feve-* 
ral  arguments  and  keen  fatire  which  a  full,  emulous,  and 
fnirited  difcuflion  of  the  fubjeel  will  natuially  produce: 
we  have  had  enough  of  theft  geniufes  in  the  ffiort  courfe  of 
our  politics,  both  in  our  national  and  provincial  councils, 
and  have  felt  enough  of  their  evil  effects,  to  induce  us  to 
wifli  for  any  good  method  to  keep  ourfelves  clear  of  them 
in  future. 

The  confutations  and  decifions  of  national  councils  arc 
fo  very  important,  that  the  fate  of  millions  depends  on 
them ;  therefore  no  man  ought  to  fpeak  in  fuch  affemblies, 
without  confidering  that  the  fate  of  millions  hangs  on  Us 
tongue, — and  of  courfe  a  man  can  have  no  right  in  fuch 
auguft  councils  to  utter  indigefted  fentiments,  or  indulge 
himfclf  in  fudden,  unexamined  flights  of  thought;  his  moft 
tried  and  improved  abilities  are  due  to  the  State,  who  have 
trufted  him  with  their  moft  important  interefts. 

A  man  muft  therefore  be  moft  inexcufable,  who  is  either 
ohftnt  during  fuch  debates,  or  Jleeps,  or  ivhifpers,  or  catches 
flies  during  the  argument,  and  juft  roufes  when  the  vote  is 
called,  to  give  his  yea  or  nay,  to  the  weal  or  ivoe  of  a  na- 
tion.— Therefore  it  is  manifeftly  proper,  that  every  natural 
motive  that  can  operate  on  his  underftanding,  or  his  paffi- 
ons,  to  engage  his  attention  and  utmoft  efforts,  fhould  be 
put  in  practice,  and  that  his  prefent  feelings  fhould  be  raif- 
ed  by  every  motive  of  honor  and  fliame,  to  ftimulate  him 
to  every  practicable  degree  of  diligence  and  exertion,  to 
be  as  far  as  poilible  ufeful  in  the  great  difcufEon. 

I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  reader,  if  he  would 
not  (were  he  in  cither  houfe)  be  much  more  ftrongly  an<^ 
naturally  induced  to  exert  his  utmoft  abilities  and  attenti^ 
on  to  any  queftion  which  was  to  pafs  thro'  the  ordeal  of  ^ 
f pirited  difcujjicn  of  another  houfe,  than  he  would  do,  i^ 
the  ahfolutc  decifton  depended  on  his  own  houfe,  without  anj^ 
further  inquiry  or  challenge  on  the  fubject.  As^ 
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As  Congrefs  will  ever  be  compofed  of  men  delegated 
by  the  feveral  States,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  they 
have  the  confidence  of  their  feveral  States,  and  underftand 
well  the  policy  and  prefent  condition  of  them;  it  may  alfo 
be  fuppofed  that  they  come  with  ftrong  local  attachments, 
and  habits  of  thinking  limited  to  the  interejts  of  their  par- 
ticular 3tates :  it  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  they  will  need 
much  information,  in  order  to  their  gaining  that  enlarge- 
ment of  ideas >  and  great  comprehenfion  of  thought,  which 
wili.be  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  think  properly  on  that 
targe  fcale>  which  takes  into  view  the  interelts  of  all  the 
States. 

The  greateft  care  and  wifdom  is  therefore  requifite  to 
give  them  the  bcft  and  fureft  information,  and  of  that 
Jdnd  that  may  be  the  mod  fafely  relied  on,  to  prevent  their 
being  deluded  or  prejudiced  by  partial  reprefentations, 
made. by  interefted  rnen  who  have  particular  views. 

This  information  may  perhaps  be  beft  made  by  the  great 
pnntfters  of  Jfate,  who  ought  to  be  men  of  the  greateft  abi- 
lities and  integrity ;  their  bufinefs  is  confined  to  their  feve- 
ral departments,  and  their  attentipn  engaged  ftrongly  and 
constantly  to  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame ;  the  whole 
arrangement,  method,  and  order  of  which,  are  formed, 
fupcrintended,  and  managed  in  their  offices,  and  all  in- 
formations relative  to. their  departments  centre  there. 

.  Thefe  minifters  will  of  courfe  have  the  beft  information, 
and  mod  perfect  knowledge,  of  the  ftate  of  the  Nation, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to'  their  feveral  departments,  and  will  of 
courfe  be  able  to  give,  the  beft  information  to  Congrefs,  in 
what  manner  any  bill  propofed  will  affeft  the  public  inter- 
eft  in  their  feveral  departments,  which  will  nearly  compre- 
hend the  whole. 

The  Financier  manages  the  whole  fubjeft  of  revenues  and 
expenditures — the  Secretary  of  State  takes  knowledge  of  the 
general  policy  and  internal  government — the  minifter  of  war 
prefides  in  the  whole  bufinefs  of  war  and  defence — and  the 
minifter  of  foreign  affairs  regards  the  whole  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion, as  it  (lands  related  to,  or  connected  with,  all  foreign 
powers. 
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I  mention  a  Secretary  of  State,  becaufe  all  other  nations 
have  one,  and  I  fuppofc  we  (hall  need  one  as  much  as 
they,  and  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  which  naturally  fall 
into  his  office  will  grow  fo  faft,  that  I  imagine  we  {hall 
foon  be  under  ncccility  of  appointing  one. 

To  thefe  I  would  add  Judges  of  law,  and  chancery ;  but 
I  fear  they  will  not  be  very  foon  appointed — the  one  fup- 
pofes  the  exiften'ce  of  Jaw,  and  the  other  of  equity — and 
when  wc  (hall  be  altogether  convinced  of  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  real  and  cffe&ual  exiftence  of  both  thefc» 
wc  (hall  probably  appoint  proper  heads  to  preGde  in  thofe 
.  departments. — I  would  therefore  propofe, 

3.  That  when  any  bill  Jlo all  pafs  the  fecond  reading  in  the 
houfe  in  which  it  originates,  and  before  it  (hall  be  finally 
cnafted,  copies  of  it  (hall  be  fent  to  each  of  the.  /aid  mi- 
niflcrs  of  fate,  in  being  at  the  time,  who  {hall  g}vc  {aid 
houfe  in  writing,  the  fulled  information  in  their  power^ 
and  their  mod  explicit  fentiments  of  the  operation  of  the 
faid  bill  on  the  public  intereft,  as  faT  as  relates  to  their  re* 
Jhcclive  departments ,  which  (hall  be  received  and  read  in 
fa  id  houfe,  and  entered  on  their  minutes ,  before  they  finally 
puis  the  bill ;  and  when  they  lend  the  bill  for  concurrence 
to  the  ether  hcufe,  they  (hall  fend  therewith  the  faid  in* 
Jlrmathns  of  the  faid  winj/iers  of  fate,  which  {hall  likewife 
he  read  in  that  houfe  before  their  concurrence  is  finally 
parted. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  thefe  great  miniflcrs  of  date  a  nt* 
gaiive  en  Ccngre/s,  but  I  mean  to  oblige  Congrefs  to  receive 
their  advices  before  they  pafs  their  bills,  and  that  every  aH 
ihall  be  void  that  is  not  paiTed  with  thefe  forms;  and  I  fur- 
ther propofe,  that  cither  houfe  of  Congrefs  may,  if  they 
plc.Uo,  admit  the  faid  ir.ir.ifcrs  to  be  prcfent  and  afjifi  in  th^ 
donates  of  the  houfe,  but  without  any  right  of  vote  in  the 
dec i  ft  on. 

It  appears  to  me,  th.it  if  every  act  {hall  pafs  fo  jnany" 
dideivnt  corps  ci  «/  * "S2:n  before  it  is  completed,    where 
each  of  the  in  itake  their  characters  on  the  advice  or  vote 
the  v  ;;i\\\  there  Will  be  all  the  i.^r:  :'?r;*vn  en  the  cafef 
vhtvh  the  ua:;;rc  a:;d  cheu:r.itu:;ces  of  i:  can  admit,  and 

any 
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any  corrupt  mart  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  foift  1ft 
any  erroneous  claufe  whatever ;  and  every  ignorant  or  lazy 
man  will    find  th$  ftrongeft  inducements  to  make  himfelf 
mailer*  of  the  fubjeft,  that  he  may  appear  with  fome  to- 
lerable degree  of  chara&er  in  it ;  and  the  whole  will  find 
jthemfelves  in  a  manner  compelled,  diligently  and  fincerely 
to  feek  for  the  real  Jlate  of  the  fadls,  and  the  natural  fit- 
nefs  and  truth  arifing  ,from  them,  u  e.  the  whole  natural  ' 
principles  on  which  the  fubjeft  depends,  and  which  alone 
-can  endure  every  teft,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  not 
only  the  inward  fatisfaCtion  of  aBing  properly  and  ufefully 
for  the  States,  but  alfo  the  credit  and  character  Vhich  is 
or  ought  ever  to  be  annexed  to  fuch  a  condudt. 
.     This  will  give  the  great  laws  of  Congrefs  the  higheffc 
Probability,  prefumption,  and  means  of  right ',  fitnefs,  and  truths 
that  any  laws  whatever  can  have  at  their  firfl:  ena&ion,  and 
•will  of  courfe  afford  the  higheft  reafon  for  the  confidence 
and  acquiefcence  of  the  States,  and  all  their  fubjefts,  in 
tlfem;    and  being  grounded  in  truth  and  natural  fane/s^ 
.their  operation  will  be  eafy,  falutary,  and  fatisfa&ory. 

If  experience  fhall  difcover  errors  in' any  law  (for  prac- 
tice will  certainly  difcover  fuch  errors,  if  there  be  any)  the 
•legiilature  will  always  be  able  to  correct  them,  by  fuch  re- 
peals, amendments,  or  new  laws  as  fhall  be  found  necef- 
fary  ;  but  as  it  is  much  eafier  to  prevent  mifchiefs  than  to 
remedy  them,  all  poflible  caution,  prudence,  and  attention 
fliould  be  ufed,  to  make  the  laws  right  at  firjt. 

4.  There  is  another  body  of  men  among  Us,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  of  life,  and  whoTe  full  and  extenfive  intelligence,  fo- 
reign and  domeftic,  naturally  make  them  more  perfe£Uy 
acquainted  with  the  fources  of  our  wealth,  and  whofe  par- 
ticular interefts  are  more  intimately  and  neceflarily  con- 
nected with  the  general  profperity  of  the  country,  than 
any  other  order  of  men  in  the  States. — I  mean  the  Mer- 
chants ;  and  I  could  wilh  that  Congrefs  might  have  the  be- 
nefit of  that  extenfive  and  important  information,  which  this 
body  of  men  are  very  capable  of  laying  before  them. 
•»  Trade  is  of  fuch  eflential  importance  to  our  interefts, 
and  fo  intimately  connected  with  all  our  Itaples,  great  and 
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fmall*  that  no  (burets  of  our  wealth  can  floutifh,  and  ope* 
rate  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  community,  without  it* 
Our  hujbandry,  that  grand  ftaple  of  our  country,  can  ne- 
ver exceed  our  home  consumption  without  this — it  h  plain 
at  firft  fight,  that  the  farmer  will  not  toil  and  fweat  tlW 
the  year  to  raife  great  plenty  of  the  produce  of  the  foil,  if 
there  is  no  market  for  his  produce,  when  he  had  it  ready 
for  fale,  u  i.  if  there  are  no  merchants  to  buy  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  manufaBurer  will  not  lay  out  his  bu- 
finefs on  any  large  fcale,  if  there  is  no  merchant  to  buy 
his  fabrics  when  he  has  fitiifhed  them;  a  vent  is  of  the 
mod  effential  importance  to  eve*ry  manufacturing  coui>* 
try — the  merchants,  therefore,  become  the  natural  negotia- 
tors of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  who  take  off  the  abun* 
dance)  and  fupply  the  wants,  of  the  inhabitants ;— and  at 
this  negotiation  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives*  and  thfe 
fource  of  their  own  wealth,  they  of  courfe  become  better 
acquainted  with  both  our  abundance  and  wants,  and  at* 
more  intereftcd  in  finding  and  improving  the  beft  vent  lot 
the  one,  and  fupply  of  the  other,  than  any  other  meft 
among  us,  and  they  have  a  natural  intereft  in  making  both 
the  purchafe  and  fupply  as  convenient  to  their  cuftomers 
as  poffible,  that  they  may  fecure  their  cuftom,  and  thereby 
increafe  their  own  bufinefs. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  merchants  are  not  only  qualified 
to  give  the  fullefl  and  mofl  important  information  to  our  fu- 
preme  legiflature,  concerning  the  ftate  of  our  trade — the 
abundance  and  wants, — the  wealth  and  poverty,  of  our 
people,  ;.  e.  their  mofl  important  interefts,  but  are  alfo 
the  mod  likely  to  do  it  fairly  and  truly,  and  to  forward 
with  their  influence,  every  meafure  which  will  operate  to 
the  convenience  and  benefit  of  our  commerce,  and  oppofe 
with  their  whole  weight  and  fupcrior  knowledge  of  the 
fubjeu:,  any  wild  fi hemes ,  which  an  ignorant  or  arbitrary 
legiflature  may  attempt  to  introduce,  to  the  hurt  and  em- 
barrafTment  of  our.intercourfe  both  with  one  another,  and 
with  foreigners. 

Tlie  States  of  Venice  and  Holland  have  ever  been  govern- 
ed by  merchants,    or   at  kaft  their  policy  has  ever  been 

under 
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have  been  better  ferved,  asN  appears  by -their  great  fuccefp, 
the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  their  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
ftrength  and  riches  of  their  Commonwealths :  the  one  is 
the  oldejl,  and  the  other  the  richejl,  State  in  -  the  world  of 
equal  numbfcr  of  people — the  one  has  maintained  fundry 
wars  with  the  Grand  Turk— and  the  other  has  withftood 
the  power  of  Sp/tin  and  France ;  and  the  capitals  of  both 
have  long  been  the  principal  marts  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  in  which  they  are  fituatedj  and.  the  banks  of  both 
ate  the  beft  fupported,  and  in  the  beft  credit,  of  any  banks 
in  Europe,  thb'  their  countries  or  territories  are  very  fm'all, 
and  their  inhabitants  but  a  handful,  when  compared  with 
the  great  States  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Merchants  muft,  from  the  nature  of  their  bufinefs,  cer- 
tainly underftand  the  interefts  and  refources  of  their  coun*- 
try,  the  beft  of  any  men  in  it ;  and  I  know  not  of  any  one 
riafon  why  they  fhould  be  deemed  lifs  upright  or  patriotic, 
than  any  other  rank  of  citizens  whatever* 

I  therefore  humbly  propofe,  if  the  merchants  in  the  fe- 
veral States  are  difpofed  to  fend  delegates  from  their  body, 
to  meet  and  attend  the  fitting  of  Congrefs,  that  they  fhatt 
hk  permitted  to  form  a  clumber  of  commerce,  and  their  ad- 
vice to  Congrefs  be  demanded  and  admitted  concerning .  all 
bills  before  Congrefs,  as  fajr-  as  the  fame  may  affe£  the 
trade  of  the  States* 

I  have  no  idea  that  the  continent  is  made  for  Congrefe : 
I  take  them  to  be  no  more  than-  the  upper  fervants  of  the 
great  political  body,  who  are  .to  find  out  things ;. by  Jtudy 
and  inquiry  as  other  people;  do;:  and  .therefore  J thinjf. Jt 
neceflary.  to.  place  them  under -the  beft  poffible 'advantages' 
for  information,  and  to  require  them  to  improve,  all  thofe 
advantages,  to  qualify  themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  pofli- 
ble,  for  the  wife  and  ufeful  difchaige  of  the  vaft  truft  and 
mighty  authority  repofed  in  them ;  and  as  I  conceive  the 
advice  of  the  merchants  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  fources 
of  mercantile  information,  which  is  any  where,  placed 
within  their  reach,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglefted, 

E  e  but 
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hut  fo  hulbanded  and  improved,  that  the  greateft  pofl&fe 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  it. 

Ik  titles  this,  I.  have  another  reafon  why  the  merchant! 
ou^ht  to  be  confulted ;  I  take  it  to  be  very  plain  that  the 
husbandry  and  manufactures  of  the  country  mud  be  ruin- 
ed, if  the  prcfent  weight  of  taxes  is  continued  on  them 
much  longer,  and  of  courfe  a  very  great  part  of  our  reve- 
nue mud  arife  from  impofts  on  mercbawiifi^  which  will  fall 
directly  within  the  merchants'  fphere  of  bufinefs,  and  of 
courfe  their  concurrence  and  advice  will  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  not  only  to  direct  the  propercft  mode  of  te- 
vying  thofe  duties,  but  alfo  to  get  them  carried  into  quiet 
and  peaceable  execution. 

No  men  are  more  converfant  with  the  citizens,  or  more 
intimately  connected  with  their  interefts,  than  the  mer- 
chants^ and  therefore  their  weight  and  influence  will  h*vt 
a  mighty  effect  on  the  min^s  of  the  people,  I  do  not  re- 
collect an  inftance,  in  .which  the  Court  of  London  ever  re- 
jected the  remqnftranees  and  advices  of  the  merchant!, 
and  did  not  fufler  feverely  for  their  pride.  We  have  fomc 
ftrikjng  inftances  of  this  in  the  difregarded  advices  and  ie- 
monfiranccs  of  very  many  Rnglijb  merchants  againft  the 
American  war,  and  their  fears  and  apprehenfions  we  fe 
verified  almoft  like  prophecies,  by  the  event. 

I  know  not  why  I  fliould  continue  this  argument  any 
longer,  or  indeed  why  I  have  urged  it  fo  long,  in  as.  much 
as  I  cannot  conceive  that  Congrefs  or  any  body  elfe  will 
deem  it  below  the  dignity  of  the  fupreme  power  to  confute 
fo  iniporunt  an  order  of  men,  in  matters  of  the  firft  con* 
fequcnee,  which  fall  immediately  under  their  notice,    and 
in  which  their  experience,  and  of  courfe  their  knowledges 
and  advice  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other  order  ofz 
men. 

Befides  the  benefits  which  Congrefs  may  receive  fron»- 
this  inftitution,  a  chamber  of  commerce^  compofed  of  mcffl^^ 
bcrs  from  all  trading  towns  in  the  States,  if  properly  infti — 
tuted  and  conducted,  will  produce  very  many,  I  might  al- — * 
moll  fay,  innumerable  advantages  of  fingular  utility  to  al^ 
the  States*— it  will  give  dignity,  uniformity,  and  fafety  to^ 

our — 


Our  trade — eftablifli  the  credit  of  the  bank-^kcnre  the  confi* 
dence  of  foreign  merchants — prove  in  Very  many  inftances  a 
fruitful  fource  of  improvement  of  our  Jfaples  and  mutual  in* 
tercourfe — correct  many  abttfes — pacify  difcontents — unite  us 
hi  our  interefts,  and  thereby  cement  the  general  union  of 
the  whole  Commonwealth — will  relieve  Congrefs  from  the 
paiii  and  trouble  of  deciding  many  intricate  queftions  of 
trade  which  they  do  not  under/land,  by  referring  them  over 
to  this  chamber,  where  they  will  be  difcuffed  by  an  order 
of  rflen,  the  moft  competent  to1  the  bufinefs  of  -any  that  can 
t>e  found,  and  mojl  likely  to  give  a  decifion  that  fhall  bo 
jufiy  uftfuly  and  fatisfaclory. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  this,  that  the  lefs  complex  and 
the  more  fimple  every  conftitution  is,  the  nearer  it  comes  to 
perfection :  this  argument  would  be  very  good,  and  afford  a 
very  forcible  conclufion,  if  the  government  of  men  wa$ 
like  that  of  the  Almighty,  always  founded  on  wifdom, 
knowledge,  and  truth ;  but  in  the  prcfent  imperfect:  ttate 
of  human  nature,  where  the  beft  of  men  know  but  in  part, 
and  muft  recur  to  advice  and  information  for  the  reft,  it 
certainly  becomes  neceffary  to  form  a  conftitution  on  fuch 
principles,  as  will  fecure  that  information  and  advice  in  the 
beft  and  fureft  manner  poflible. 

It  may  be  further  objected  that  the  forms  herein  ]#o- 
pofed  will  embarrafs  the  bufinefs  of  Congrefs,  and  make  it 
at  beft  Jlow  and  dilatory.  As  far  as  this  form  will  prevent 
the  hurrying  a  bill  thro'  the  houfe  without  due  examina- 
tion, the  objeclion  itfelf  becomes  an  advantage — at -moft 
thefe  checks  on  the  fupreme  authority  can  have  no  further 
effect:  than  to  delay  or  dejlroy  a  good  bill,  but  cannot  pafs  a 
bad  one ;  and  I  think  it  much  better  in  the  main,  to  lofe  a 
.  good  bill  than  to  fuffer  a  bad  one  to  pafs  into  a  law. — Befides 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  clear,  plain  cafes  will  meet 
with  embarraffment,  and  it  is  moft  fafe  that  ..ntried,  doubt- 
ful, difficult  matters  fhould  pafs  thro'  the  graveft  and  fulleft 
difcuflion,  before  the  fanction  of  law  is  given  to  them. 
•  But  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  two  houfes  grow  jealous  and 
ill-natured,  and  after  all  their  information  and  advice,  grow 
out  of.  humor  and  iniincere,  and  no  concurrence  can  be  ob- 
tained ? 


tamed? — I  anfwer,  fit  fill  and  do  miking  till  they  get  Into 
better  humor :  I  think  this  much  better  than  to  pafs  laws 
in  fuch  a  temper  and  fpirLr,  as  the  objection  fuppofes. 

It  is  however  an  ill  compliment  to  fo  many  grave  pert 
fonages,  to  fuppofe  them  capable  of  throwing  afidc  their 
reafon,  and  giving  thcmfelves  up  like  children  te  the  con* 
trol  of  their  paflions ;  or,  if  this  fhould  liappen  for  a  mo* 
ment,  that  it  ihould  continue  any  length  of  time,  is  hardly 
to  be  prefumed  of  a  body  of  men  placed  in  fuch  high  Ra- 
tions of  dignity  and  importance,  with  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ivorld  upon  them — but  if  they  {hould,  after  all,  be  capable 
of  this,  I  think  it  madnefs  to  fet  them  to  making  laws, 
during  fuch  fits — it  is  bed,  when  they  are  in  no  condition  to 
do  goody  to  keep  them  from  doing  hurt, — and  if  they  do  not 
grow  wifer  in  rcafonable  time,  I  know  of  nothing  better, 
than  to  be  afhamed  of  our. old  appointments,  and  make 
new  ones. 

But  what  if  the  country  is  invaded,  or  fome  other  exn 
gency  happens,  fo  prefling  that  the  fafety  of  the  State  re- 
quires an  immediate  refolution? — I  anfwcr,  what  would 
you  do  if  fuch  a  cafe  {hould  happen,  where  there  was  but 
one  huufe,  unchecked,  but  equally  divided,  fo  that  a  legal  vote 
could  ;/;/  be  obtained.  The  matter  is  certainly  equally  difln 
cult  and  cmbarrailcd  in  both  cafes :  but  in  the  cafe  propof- 
ctl,  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  that  which  the  Romans 
adopted  on  the  like  occafion,  viz.  that  both  houfes  meet 
in  one  chamber,  and  choofe  a  diclator,  who  fhould  have 
and  exercife  the  whole  power  of  both  houfes,  till  fuch  time 
as  thty  ihould  be  able  to  concur  in  difplacing  him,  and 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  two  houfes  fhould  he  fufpend> 
cd  in  the  mean  time. 

5.  I  further  propofe,  that  no  grant  of  money  whatever 
Hull  be  nude,  without  an  appropriation,  and  that  rigid  pe~ 
tultics  (no  matter  how  great,  in  my  opinion  the  halter 
\\  ouM  be  mild  enough)  fliall  be  inflicted  on  any  perfon* 
however  augult  his  flation,  who  fhould  give  order,  or  vote 
fr  the  payment,  or  actually  pay  one  milling  of  fuch  mo- 
ney  to  any  ether  purpye  than  theit  of  its  appropriation,  and 
that  no  order  whatever  of  any  fupcrior  in  office  {hall  juflify 
„  fuch 
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fuch  payment,  bat  every  order  (hall  exprefs  what,  funds  it 
}S  drawn  upon,  and  what  appropriation  it  is  to  be  charged 
to,  or  the  order  fhall  not  be  paid.. 

This  kind  of  embezzlement  is  of  fo  fatal  a  nature,  that 
no  meafures  or  bounds  are  to  be  obferved  in  curing  it ;  when 
jninifters  will  fct  forth  the  moft  fpecious  and  nectffary  occa- 
Jions  for  money,  and  induce  the  people  to  pay  it  in  full  tale  j 
and  when  they  have  gotten  poffeffion  of  it,  to  neglect  the 
great  objects  for  which  it  was  given,  and  pay  it,  fometimes 
fquander  it  away,  for  different  purpofes,.  oftentimes  for  ufe- 
lefsf  yea,  hurtful  ones,  yea,  often  even  to  bribe  and  corrupt 
the  very  officers  of  government,  to  betray  their  truft,  and 
fontaminate  the  State ,  even  in  its  pub licyojjices — to  force  peo-  * 
pie  to  buy  their  own  deflruclion,  and  pay  for  it  with  their 
jbar d  labor,  the  very  fweat  of  their  brow,  is  a  crime  of  fo 
high  a  nature,  that  I  know  not  any  gibbet  too  cruel  for  fuch 
offenders. 

6.  I  would  further  propofe,  that  the  aforefaid  great  mi- 
pijlers  of  flat  e  Jhall  compefe  a  Council  of  State,  to  whofe  num- 
ber Congrefs  may  add  three  others  t  viz.  one  from  New-Eng- 
land, one  from  the  middle  States,  arid  one  from  the  fouthern 
States,  one  of  which  to  be  appointed  Preftdent  by  Congrefs ; 
to  all  of  whom  (hall  be  committed  the  fupreme  executive  au- 
thority of  the  States  (all  and  lingular  of  them,  ever  account- 
able to  Congrefs)  who  fhall  fuperintend  all  the  executive 
departments,  and  appoint  all  executive  officers,  who  fhall 
jever  be  accountable  to,  and  removable  for  juft  caufe  by, 
them  or  Congrefs,  *'.  e.  either  of  them. 

7.  I  propofe  further,  that  the  powers  of  Congrefs,  and 
all  the  other  departments  acting  under  them,  fhall  all  be 
f-eflricled  to  fuch  matters  only  of  general  necefftty  and  utility 
to  all  the  States,  as  cannot  come  within  the  jurifdiclion  of 
^triy  particular  State,  or  to  which  the  authority  of  any  par- 
ticular State  is  not  competent :  fo  that  each  particular  State 
ihall  enjoy  all'fovereignty  and  fupreme  authority  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes,  excepting  only  thofe  high  authorities 
-and  powers  by  them  delegated  to  Congrefs,  for  the  pur- 
gx>fes  of  the  general  union. 

There 


There  remains  one  very  important  article  (lilt  to  be  dif- 
cuifed,  viz.  what  methods  the  conftitution  (hall  point  out* 
to  enforce  the  acls  and  requifttions  of  Congrefs  thro*  the  fere* 
ral  States  ;  and  how  the  States  which  refufe  or  delay  obedi- 
ence to  fuch  a&s  or  requifitions,  (hall  be  treated :  this,  I 
know,  is  a  particular  of  the  greateft  delicacy,  as  well  as 
of  the  utmoit  importance  ;  and  therefore,  I  think,  ought, 
to  be  decidedly  fettled  by  the  conftitution,  in  oar  cooleft 
hours,  whiltt  no  paffions  or  prejudices  exift,  which  may 
be  excited  by  the  great  interefts  or  ftrong  circumftances  of 
any  particular  cafe  which  may  happen. 

I  know  that  fupreme  authorities  are  liable  to  err,  as  weB 
as  fubordinate  ones.  I  know  that  courts  may  be  in  the 
wrong,  as  well  as  the  people ;  fuch  is  the  imperfect  ftatc  of 
human  nature  in  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men;  but  we 
mull  take  human  nature  as  it  is;  it  cannot  be  mended; 
and  we  are  compelled  both  by  wifdom  and  neceffity,  to 
adopt  fuch  methods  as  pfomife  the  greateft  'attainable*  good, 
tho'  perhaps  not  the  greateft  poffibley  and  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  the  fewefl  inconveniences,  tho*  not  altogether  free  of 
them. 

This  is  a  queftion  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  I  think  it  nfr 
ccflliry  to  premife  the  great  natural  principles  on  which  it* 
decifion  ought  to  depend — In  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  na- 
ture, all  human  life  is  a  life  of  chances;  it  is  impoflible  to 
make  any  intereff  fo  certain,  but  there  will  be  a  chantf 
againft  it;  and  we  are  in  all  cafes  obliged  to  adopt  a  chance 
againft  us,  in  order  to  bring  ourfelves  within  the  benefit 
of  a  greater  chance  in  our  favor;  and  that  calculation  of 
chances  which  is  grounded  on  the  great  natural  principles 
of  truth  and  fitnefs,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  likely  to 
come  out  right. 

1.  No  laws  -of  any  State  whatever,  which  do  not  carry  & 
ihem  a  force  which  extends  to  their  effetlual  and  final  execu* 
iion,  can  afford  a  certain  or  fifficient  fecurity  to  the  fubjeS : 
this  is  too  plain  to  need  any  proof. 

2.  Laws  or  ordinances  of  any  lind  ( efpecially  of  augufi 
be  dies  of  high  dignity  and  confeqiwr.ee  J  which  fail  of  execute 
Qn>  are  much  worfe  than  none ;  they  weaken  the  govern* 
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fnent;  expofe  it  to  contempt;  deftroy  the  confidence  of 
all  men,  natives  and  foreigners,  in  it;  and  expofe  both  ag- 
gregate bodies,  and  individuals,  who  have  placed  confidence 
in  it*  to  many  ruinous  difapppintments,  which  they  would 
-have  efcaped,  had  no  law  or  ordinance  beer)  made :  there- 
fore, 

3.  To  appoint  a  Congrefs  with  pow.ers  to  do  all  ails  ne- 
cejfary  for  thefupport  and  ufes  of  the  union  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  leave  all  the  States  at  liberty  to  obey  them  or  not 
with  impunity,  is,  in  every  view,  the  grofleft  abfurdity, 
worfe  than  a  ftate'of  nature  without  any  fupreme  authori- 
ty at  all,  and  at  beft  a  ridiculous  effort  of  childifh  non«- 
ienfe :  and  of  courfe, 

4.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  under  the  higheft  obliga- 
tions to  obey  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  ivhofe,  and  in  the 
i*ghefl  degree  amenable  to  it,  and  fubjeft  to  the  higheft  crn- 
fitre  for  difobedience — Yet  all  this  not  with  (landing,  I  think 
tjte  foul  that,  fins  fhould  die,  /.  e.  the  cenfure  of  the  great 
fupreme  power,  ought  to  be  fo  dire&ed,  if  .pofSble,  as  to 
light  on  thofe  perfons,  who  have  betrayed  their  country* 
Und  expofed  it  to  difiblution,  by  oppofing  and  reje&ing 
that  fupreme  authority,  which  is  the  band  of  our  union,  and 
from  whence  proceeds  the  principal  ftrength  and  energy 
of  our  government. 

-  I  therefore  propofe,  that  every  perfon  whatever,  whe- 
ther in  public  or  private  character,  who  fhajl,  by  public  vote 
or  other  overt  aft,  difobey  the  fupreme  authority,  fliali  be 
untenable  to  Congrefs,  (hall  be  fummoned  and  compelled  t6  ap- 
bear  before  Congrefs,  and,  on  due  convifition,  fuffer  fuch 
ine,  imprifonment,  or  other  punifhment,  as  the  fupreme  au- 
ihority  ihall  judge  requifite. 

It  may  be  obje&ed  here,  that  this  will  make  a  Member 
>f  AfTembly  accountable  to  Congrefs  for  his  vote  in  Aflem- 
>ly  ;  I  anfwer,  it  does  fo  in  this  only  cafe,  viz.  when  that 
rote  is  to  difobey  the  fupreme  authority  :  no  Member  of  Af- 
"cmbly  can  have  right  to  give  fuch  a  vote,  and  therefore 
sught  to  be  punifhed  for  fo  doing — When  the  fupreme 
authority  is  difobeyed,  the  government  muft  lofe  its  energy 

and 
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and  effeft,  and- of  courfe  the  Empire  rrtuft  be  fhakefl  t# 
its  very  foundation. 

A  government  which  is  but  half  executed,  or  whofe  ope*' 
r nitons  may  all  be  Jfopped  by  a  Jingle  vote,  is  the  nioft  dange* 
rous  cf  all  infitutions. — See  the  prefent  Poland^  and  anci* 
ent  Greece  buried  in  ruins,  in  confequence  of  this  fatal 
error  in  their  policy.  A  government  which  has  not  energy 
and  effect,  can  never  afford  protection  or  feciirity  to  its  fub- 
jecls,  i.  e.  muft  ever  be  ineffectual  to  its  own  ends. 
.  I  cannot  therefore  admit,  that  the  great  ends  of  our 
Union  (hould  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  fingle  State,  w  that 
the  energy  of  our  government  fhould  be  checked  by  a  An- 
gle difobedience,  or  that  fuch  difobedience  fhould  ever  be 
'Sheltered  from  cenfure  and  punifhment  \  the  confequence  is 
too  capital,  too  fatal  to  be  admitted;  Even  tho'  I  know 
very  well  that  a  fupreme  authority,  with  all  its  dignity 
and  importance,  is  fubjecr,  to  paffions  like  other  lefTer  pow* 
ers,  that  they  may  be  and  often,  are  heated,  violent,  6p^ 
preffive,  and  very  tyrannical ;  yet  I  know  alfo,  that  per- 
fection is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  life,  and  we  muft 
take  all  inftitutions  with  their  natural  defects,  or  rejeft 
them  altogether:  I  will  guard  againft  thefe  abufes  of  pow- 
er as  far  as  poffiblc,  .but  I  cannot  give  up  all  government, 
or  deftroy  its  necefTary  energy,  for  fear  of  thefe  abufes.  ■ 

But  to  fence  them  out  as  far  as  poflible,  arid  to  give  the 
States  as  great;  a  check  on  the  fupreme  authority,  as  cart 
confift  with  it*  necefTary  energy  and  effect,  ■ } 

I  propofe  that  any  State  may  petition  Congrefs  to  repeal 
any  law  or  decifion  which  they  have,  made,  and  if  mort. 
than  half  the  States  do  thi*,  the  law  or  decifion  ffjall  be  re: 
pealed \  let  its  nature  or  importance  be  however  great,  ex- 
cepting only  fuch  acts  as  create  funds  for  the  public  credit, 
which  fli all  nev^r  be  repealed  till  their  end  is  effefted,  or 
other  funds  equally  effectual  arc  fubftitutcd  in  their  places; 
but  Congrefs  fhail  not  be  obliged  to  repeal  any  of  theft 
act*,  fo  petitioned  againft,  till  they  have  time  to  lay  the 
reafons  of  fuch  acts  before  fuch  petitioning  States,  and  to 
receive  their  anfwer ;  becaufe  fuch  petitions  may  arift 
from  fudden  heats,  popular  prejudices,  or  the  publication 

of 


if  matters  falfe  in  faft,  and  may  require  time  and  means 
)f  cool  reflection  and  the  fulleft  information,  before  the 
final  decifion  is  made :  but  if  after  all,  more  than  half  the 
States  perfift  in  their  demand  of  a  repeal,  it  (hall  take 
>lace.   ™ 

The  reafon  is,  the  uneafmefs  of  a  majority  of  States  af- 
rords  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  the  aft  is  wrong,  for  unea- 
Inefs  arifes  much  more  frequently  from  wrong  than  right ;  t 
>ut  if  the  aft  was  good  and  right,  it  would  (till  be  better 
:o  repeal  and  lofe  it,  than  to  force  the  execution  of  it 
igainft  the  opinion  of  a  major  part  of  the  States ;  and 
aftly,  if  every  aft  of  Congrefs  is  fubjeft  to  this  repeal, 
Mongrels  itfelf  will  have  fironger  inducement  not  only  to 
examine  well  the  feyeral  afts  under  their  confideration, 
Hit  alfo  to  communicate  the  reafons  of  them  to  the  States* 
had  they  would  have,  if  their  fimple  vote  gave  the  final 
}amp  of  irrevocable  authority  to  their  afts*  / 

Farther  I  propofe,  that  if  the  execution  cf  any  aEt  or  order 
f  the  fupreme  authority  Jhall  be  oppofed  by  force  in  any  of  the 
States  (which  God  forbid  !)  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  Congrefs 
O  fend  into  fuch  State  a  fufficient  force  to  fupprefs  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  the  very  exiftence  and  ufe  of  our 
inion  eflentially  depends  on  the  full  energy  arid  final  effecl 
rf  the  laws  made  to  fupport  it;  and  therefore  Ifacrifice  all 
rther  conftderations  to  this  energy  and  effecl,  and  if  our  union 
is  not  worth  this  purchafe,  we  muft  give  it  up — the  nature 
rf  the  thing  does  not  admit  any  other  alternative. 

I  do  contend  that  our  union  is  worth  this  purchafe — with 
it,  every  individual  refts  fecure  under  its  proteftion  againft 
foreign  or  domeftic  infult  and  oppreffion — without  it,  we 
can  have  no  fecurity  againft  the  oppreffion,  infult,  and  in- 
'afion  of  foreign  powers;  for  no  fingle  State  is  of  im- 
>ortance  enough  to  be  an  objeft  of  treaty  with  them,  nor, 
f  it  was,  could  it  bear  the  expenfe  of  fuch  treaties,  or 
upport  any  charafter  or  refpeft  in  a  diflevered  ftate,  but 
f*uft  lofe  all  refpeftability  among  the  nations  abroad. 

We  have  a  very  extenfive  trade9  which  cannot  be  carried 
**  with  fecurity  and  advantage,  without  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  alliance  with  foreign  nations. 

Ff  ^T* 
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We  have  an  exttnfive  wcjlern  territory  which  cannot  othet# 
wife  be  defended  againft  the  invafion  of  foreign  nations,  bor- 
dering on  our  frontiers,  who  will  cover  it  with  their  own  in- 
habitants, and  we  (hall  lofc  it  for  ever,  and  our  extent  of  em- 
pire be  thereby  reflrained ;  and  what  is  worfe,  Aeir  nu- 
merous pofterity  will  in  future  time  drive  ours  into  the  fea, 
as  the  Gcths  and  Vandals  formerly  conquered  the  Ramans 
in  like  circumitances,  unlefs  we  have  the  force  of  the  Uni- 
on to  repel  fuch  invafions.  We  have,  without  the  union, 
no  fecurity  againft  the  inroads  and  wars  of  one  State  upon 
another ',  by  which  our  wealth  and  flrength,  as  well  as  eafe 
and  comforty  will  be  devoured  by  enemies  growing  out  of  out 
own  bowels. 

I  conclude  then,  that  our  union  is  not  only  of  the  moil 
cflential  confequence  to  the  well-being  of  the  States  in  ge- 
neral, but  to  that  of  every  individual  citizen  of  thorn,  and 
of  courfe  ought  to  be  fupported,  and  made  as  ufeful  and 
fafe  as  poffiblc,  by  a  constitution  which  admits  that  fill 
energy  and  final  effecl  of  government  which  alone  can  fecurt 
its  great  ends  and  ufes. 

In  a  diflertation  of  this  fort,  I  would  not  wifli  to  defcend 
to  tninutia,  yet  there  are  fome  fmall  matters  which  have 
important  confequences,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  neceflary  that  Congrefs  fhould  have  all  ufual  and  ne- 
cefiary  powers  of  felfprefervation  and  order ,  e.  g.  to  impri- 
Jon  for  contempt,  infult,  or  interruption ,  &c.  and  to  expel 
their  own  members  for  due  caufes,  among  which  I"  would 
rank  that  of  non-attendance-  on  the  houfe,  or  partial  attend- 
ance without  fuch  excufe  as  (hall  fatisfy  the  houfe. 

Where  there  is  fuch  a  vaft  authority  and  truft  devolved 
on  Congrefs,  and  the  grand  and  molt  important  interefls 
of  the  Empire  reft  on  their  decifions,  it  appears  to  me 
highly  unreafonable  that  we  mould  fuffer  their  augiift  con- 
futations to  be  fufpendedy  or  their  dignity,  authority,  and  in- 
fluence lejfenedhy  the  idlenefs,  neglecl,  and  non-attendance  & 
its  members;  for  we  know  that  the  a£ls  of  a  thin  houjt ''do 
not  ufually  carry  with  them  the  fame  degree  of  weight  and 
refpeft  as  thofe  of  a  full  houfe. 

Befides 
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Befides  I  think,  when,  a  man  is  deputed  a  delegate  111 
Congrefs,  and  has  undertaken  the  bufinefs,  the  whole  Em- 
pire becomes  of  courfe  pofiefled  of  a  right  to  his  heft  and 
conftant  fervices,  which  if  any  member  refufes  or  negle&s, 
the  Empire  is  injured  and  ought  to  refent  the  injury,  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  to  expel  and  fend  him  home,  that  fo  his  place  may 
be  better  fupplied. 

I  have  one  argument  in  favor  of  my  whole  plan,  viz. 
it  is  fo  formed  that  no  men  of  dull  intelleds,  or  fmall 
knowledge,  or  of  habits  too  idle  for  conftant  attendance,  or 
clofe  and  fteady  attention,  can  do  the  bufinefs  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  refpe&ability,  nor  can  they  find  either 
honor,  profit,  or  fatisfaclion  in  being  there,  and  of  courfe, 
I  could  wifh  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  might  never 
fall  on  fuch  a  man,  or  .if  it  fhould,  that  he  might  have 
fenfe  enough  (of  pain  at  leaft,  if  not  of  Jhame)  to  decline 
his  acceptance. 

For  after  all  that  can  be  done,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
good  adminift  ration  depends  wholly  on  a  good  conftitution 
and  good  laws,  for-  infufficient  or  bad  men  will  always 
make  bad  work,  and  a  bad  adminiftration,  let  the  conftitution 
and  laws  be  ever  fo  good;  the  management  of  able,  faith- 
ful, and  upright  men  alone  can  caufe  an  adminiftra- 
tion  to  brighten,  and  the  dignity  and  wifdom  of  an  Empire 
to  rife  into  refpecl ;  make  truth  the  line  and  meafure  of  pub- 
lic decifton ;  give  weight  and  authority  to  the  government, 
and  fecurity  and  peace  to  the  fubjeft. 

We  now  hope  that  we  are  on  the  clofe  of  a  war  of 
mighty  effort  and  great  diftrefs,  againft  the  greateft  power 
on  earth,  whetted  into  the  moft  keen  refentment  and  fivage 
fiercenefs,  which  can  be  excited  by  wounded  pride,  and 
which  ufually  rifes  higher  between  brother  and  brother  of- 
fended, than  between  ftrangers  in  conteft.  Twelve  of  the 
Thirteen  United  States  have  felt  the  actual  and  cruel  inva- 
fions  of  the  enemy,  and  eleven  of  our  capitals  have  been 
under  their  power,  firft  or  laft,  during  the  dreadful  con- 
flict; but  a  good  Providence,  our  own  virtue  and  firmnefs, 
and  the  help  of  our  friends,  have  enabled  us  to  rife  fuperior 

to 
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to  nil  the  power  of  our  adversaries*  and  made  them  feet  to 
be  at  peace  with  us. 

During  the  extreme  preflures  of  the  warr  indeed,  many 
errors  in  our  adminiflration  have  been  committed,  when 
we  could  not  have  experience  and  time  for  reflection,  to 
make  us  wife;  but  thefc  will  eafily  be  excufed,  forgiven,  and 
forgotten,  if  we  can  now,  while  at  leifurc,  find  virtue, 
wifdom,  and  forefight  enough  to  correEt  them,  and  form  fuch 
e(labli(hments,  as  fliall  fecure  the  great  ends  of  our  union, 
and  give  dignity,  force,  utility,  and  permanency  to  our 
Empire. 

It  is  a  pity  wc  fhould  lofe  the  honor  and  bleflixigs  which 
have  colt  us  fo  dear,  for  want  of  that  wifdom  and  firmnefe 
in  meafures,  which  are  eflential  to  our  prefervation.  It  is 
now  at  our  option,  either  to  fall  back  into  our  original 
atoms,  or  form  fuch  an  union,  as  fliall  command  the  nJpeS 
of  the  worM,  and  give  honor  andfecurity  to  all  our  people. 

This  va(l  fubjedt  lies  with  mighty  weight  on  my  mind, 
and  I  have  beftowed  on  it  my  utmoft  attention,  and  here 
oftV.r  the  public  the  bed  thoughts  and  fentiments  I  am  ma- 
fter  of.*    I  have  confined  myfelf  in  this  diflertation  intirely 
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*  At  the  time  when  this  Diflertation  was  written  (Feb.  16,  1783)  the 
defects  and  infulhciency  of  the  Old  Federal  Conftitution  were  univerfallf 
felt  and  acknowledged ;  it  was  manifeft,  not  only  that  the  internal  police, 
juft-icc,  fecuiity,  and  peace  of  the  States  could  never  be  preferved  under  it* 
but  the  finances  and  public  credit  would  neceffarily  become  {o  embarrafled, 
precarious,  and  void  of  fupport,  that  no  public  movement,  which  depended 
on  the  revenue,  could  be  managed  with  any  effectual  certainty:  but  tho* 
the  public  mind  was  under  full  conviction  of  all  thefe  mifchiefs,  and  was 
contemplating  a  remedy,  yet  the  public  ideas  were  not  at  all  concentrated, 
much  lc Is  arranged  into  any  new  fyftem  or  form  of  government,  which 
v.i;  -1.1  o'w.ite  tJidc  evils.  Under  thefe  circumftances  I  offered  this  Differ- 
tatiru  to  the  public:  how  far  the  principles  of  it  were  adopted  or  rejected 
in  the  New  Conftitution,  which  was  four  years  afterwards  (Sep,  17, 1787) 
formed  by  the  General  Convention,  and  iince  ratified  by  all  the  States,  ii 
obvious  to  every  one. 

I  wilh  here  to  remark  the  great  particulars  of  my  plan  which  were  f 
je  V.  /  by  the  Convention. 

1.  My  plan  was  to  keep  the  legifd'vot  and  exeiutive  departments  entirely 
dijlinrt;  the  one  to  conlift  of  the  two  boufes  of  Congrefs,  the  other  ^o  reft  en- 
tirely in  the  Grand  Co.uml  of  State. 

2.  I  prbnofed  to  introduce  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  confift  of  menbad** 
who  fliould  be  confulted  by  the  legislature  in  all  matters  of  trade  and  reventfi 
and  \\n*ci»  ihouhi  luvc  the  nondutin'z  the  revenue  cowmiiUJ  to  tbem. 
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to  the  nature,  reafon,  and  truth  of  my  fubjeft,  without 
once  adverting  to  the  reception  it  might  meet  with  from 
men  of  different  prejudices  or  intercfts.  To  find  the  truth) 
not  to  carry  a  point ,  has  been  my  objecl. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  my  fentiments 
may  be  adopted  5  I  fhall  have  all  the  reward  I  wifli  or  ex- 
pect, if  my  diflertation  fhall  throw  any  light  on  the  great 
fubjecT:,  fhall  excite  fcn  emulation  of  inquiry,  and  animate 
fome  abler  genius  to  form  a  plan  of  greater  perfection,  lefs 
objectionable,  and  more  ufcfuh 


The  firft  of  thefe  the  Convention  qualified;  the  fecond  they  fay  nothing 
pf,  /.  e.  take  no  notice  of  it.  ♦. 

3.  I  propofed  that  the  great  officers  of  fate  fhould  have  the  perufal  of  all 
bills,  before  they  were  enabled  into  laws,  and  fhould  be  required  to  give  their 
opinion  of  them,  as  far  as  they  affe&ed  tie  public  inter eft  in  their  federal  depart- 
ments ;  which  report  of  them  Congrefs  fhould  caufe  to  be  read  in  their  rc- 
(pe&ive  houfes,  and  tntered  on  their  minutes.  *  This  is  paffed  ever  without 
notice. 

4.  I  propofed  that  all  public  officers  appointed  by  the  executive  authority, 
fhould  be  amenable  both  to  tbem  and  to  the  legiflativc  potoert  and  removable 
for  juft  caufe  by  either  of  them..    This  is  qualified  by  the  Convention. 

And  in  as  much  as  my  fentiments  in  thefe  refpe&s  were  either  qualified  or 
totally  negleded  by  the  Convention,  I  fuppofe  they  were  wrong;  however, 
the  whole  matter  is  fubinitted  to,  the  politicians  of  the  prefent  age,  and  to 
our  pofierity  iri  future. 

In  fundry  other  things,  the  Convention  have  gone  into  m'mutia,  e.  g.  re- 
specting elections  of  Preftdent,  Senators,  and  Reprefentat'tves  in  Congrefs,  &c. 
which  I  propofed  to  leave  at  large  to  the  wifdom  and  difcrction  of  Congrefs, 
and  of  the  feveral  States. 

Great  reafons  may  doubtlefs  be  afligned  for  their  decifion,  and  perhaps 
fome  little  ones  for  mine.  Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  human  plans,  may, 
after  a  while,  give  his  decifion ;  but  neither  the  Convention  nor  myfelf  Will 
probably  live  to  feel  either  the  exultation  or  mortification  of  bis  approba- 
tion or  difapprobation  of  either  of  our  plans. 

But  if  any  of  thefe  quefliops  fhould  in  future  time  become  objects  of  dif- 
cuflion,  neither  the  vafi  dignity  of  the  Convention,  nor  the  loiv,  unnoticed  fiate 
of  myfelf,  will  be  at  all  confidered  in  the  debates ;  the  merits  of  the  matter, 
and  the  inter  fls  connected  xvith  or  ariftng  out  of  it,  will  alone  dictate  the  deci* 
(ion. 
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ON 

Free  Trade  and  Finance, 

Particularly  flowing  what  Supplies'  of  Public  Rive- 
nue  may  be  drawn  from  Merchandise,  without    i 
injuring  our  Trade,  or  burdening  our  People. 

Humbly  offered  to  the  Public. 

[Firji publijhed  in  Philadelphia,  March  24,  1783.] 

' 

HAVING  lately  publifhed  «  A  Diflertation  on  that       1 
Political  Union  and  Conftitution,  which  is  necei*       ] 
fary  for  the  Prefervation  and  Happinefs  of  the  Thirtee*1       ; 
United  States  of  North- America  J  I  now  go  on  to  confide1 
fome  of  the  great  departments  of  bufmefs,  which  muft  fo* 
under  the  management  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Unior*  J 
and  their  officers. 

The  firft  thing  which  naturally  offers  itfelf  to  confident  *~ 
tion,  is  the  expenfe  of  government;  this  is  a  fine  qua  nof* 
of  the  whole,  and  all  its  parts.  &o  kind  of  adminjftratior"* 
can  be  carried  on  without  expenfe,  and  the  fcale  or  degre^^ 
of  plan  and  execution  muft  ever  be  limited  by  it,  Twc^ 
grand  confiderations  offer  themfelves  here.  i.  The  ejlimat^* 
of  the  expenfes  which  government  requires :    and}    2.  SucB^ 

way& 
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ways  and^neans  of  raifmg  fufficient  money  to  defray  them,  di 
will  be  moft  eafy,  and  leajl  hurtful  and  opprefftve,  to  the  fub- 
jcB. 

The  firft  is  not  my  prefent  principal  objetl :  I  {hall  there- 
fore only  obferve  upon  it,  that  the  wants  of  government, 
like  the  wants  of  nature.,  are  few  and  eafily  fupplicd ;  it  is 
luxury  which  incurs  the  moft  expenfe,  and  drinks  up  the 
largefiVfountains  of  fupply,  and  what  is  moft  to  be  lament- 
ed, the  fame  luxury  which  drinks  up  the  grcateft  fupplies, 
does  at  the  fame  time  corrupt  the  body,  enervate  its  ftrength, 
and  wafte  thofe  powers  which  are  defigned  for  ufe,  orna- 
ment, or  delight.  The  ways  and  means  of  fupply  are  the 
objeCi  of  my  principal  attention  at  prefent.  I  will  premife 
a  few  propofuions  which  appear  to  me  to  deferve  great 
con  fi  deration  herg.     ^ 

I.  When  a  fum  of  money  is  wanted,  one  way  of  raifmg 
it  may  be  much  eafier  than  another.  This  is  is  equally  true 
in  States  as  in  individuals.  A  man  muft  always  depend 
for  fupply  on  thofe  articles  which ,  he  can  bejl  fpare,  or 
which  he  can  furnifh  with  leajl  inconvenience :  he  fhould 
firft  fell  fuch  articles  as  he  has  purpofely  provided  for  market; 
if  thefe  are  not  enough,  then  fuch  articles  of  his  eftate 
as  he  can  bejl  /pare,  always  facrificing  luxuries  firft,  and 
neceflaries  loft  of  all. 

II.  Any  interefl  or  thing  whatever,  on  which  the  burden  of 
tax  is  laid,  is  diminijhed  either  in  quantity  or  neat  value,  e*  g. 
if  money  is  taxed,  part  of  the  fum  goes  to  pay  the  tax ;  if 
lands,  part  of  the  produce  or  price  goes  to  paj^it;  if  goods, 
part  of  the  price  which  the  goods  will  fell  for,  goes  to  pay 
it,  &c. 

III.  The  confumption  of  any  thing,  On  which  the  burdtb  of 
tax  is  laid,  will  always  be  thereby  leffened,  .becaufe  fuch  tax 
will  raife  the  price  of  the  article  taxed,  and  fewer  people 
Will  be  able  or  willing  to  pay  fuch  advance  of  price,  than 
Would  purchafe,  if  the  price  was  not  raifed :  and  conse- 
quently, 

IV.  The  burden  of  tax  ought  to  lie  heavieft  on  fuch  arti- 
cles, the  ufe  and  confumption  of  which  are  leaf  neceffary  to 
the  community;  and  lighieft  on  thofe  articles y  the  ufe  and  con* 
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futnption  cf  which  are  mofl  neceffary  to  the  community.  \ 
think  this  fo  plain,  that  it  cannot  need  any  thing  faid  on 
it  either  by  way  of  illuftration  or  proof. 

V.  The  flaples  of  any  country  are  both  the  fource  and  mea- 
fure  of  its  wealth,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
increaft'd  as  far  as  poilible.  No  country  can  enjoy  or  con- 
fume  more  than  they  can  raife,  make,  or  purchafe.  No 
country  can  purchafe  more  than  they  can  pay  for ;  and  no 
country  can  make  payment  beyond  the  amount  of  the  fur~ 
plus  which  remains  of  their  ftaples,  after  their  confumption 
is  fubtra&ed.  If  they  go  beyond  this,  they  miift  run  in 
debt,  u  e.  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belly,  or  confume  this 
year  the  proceeds  of  the  next,  which  is  a  direct  ftep  to 
luin,  and  rauft  (if  continued)  end  in  deftfuction. 

VI.  The  great  Jlaples  cf  the   Thirteen^  United  States,  art 

Our    HUSBANDRY,     FISHERIES,     AND    MANUFACTURES* 

Trade  comes  in  as  the  hand-maid  of  them  all— the  fervant 
that  tends  upon  them — the  nurfe  that  takes  away  their  re-  * 
dundancics,  and  fupplies  their  wants.  Thefe  we  may  con- 
fider  as  the  great  fources  of  our  wealth ;  and  our  trade,  as 
the  great  conduit  thro*  which  it  flows*  All  thefe  we 
ought  in  found  policy  to  guard,  encourage,  and  increafe 
as  far  as  poffible,  and  to  load  them  with  burdens  and  em* 
barraffmems  as  little  as  poflible. 

VII.  When  any  country  finds  that  any  articles  are  gfQW* 
ing  into  ufe,  and  their  confumption  increafing  fo  far  as  to 
become  hurtful  to  the  profperity  of  the  people,  or  to  cor* 
Tupt  their  n-^rals  or  economy,  it  is  the  interejl  and  good  po* 
liry  of  f itch  country  Jo  check  and  dimittijh  the  ufe  and  confump* 
tion  of  fuch  articles,  down  to  fuch  degree  as  fliall  confift 
with  the  greateft  happinefs  and  purity  of  their  people. 

VIII.  This  is  done  the  moft  effectually  and  unexceptt 
onably,  by  taxing  fuch  articles,  and  thereby  raiftng  ihe  prici 
of  them  fo  high,  as  fliall  be  neceffary  to  reduce  their  con* 
fumption,  as  far  as  is  needful  for  the  general  good.  Thtf 
force   of  this  obfervation  has  been  felt  by  all  nations}  and 

fumptuary  laws  have  been  tried  in  all  fhapes,  to  prevent  of 
reduce  fuch  hurtful  cenfumptions ;  but  none  ever  did  or  cat* 
do  it  fo  effectually  as  ra'fmg  the  price  of  them  *  this  touched 

th-« 
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feelings  of  every  purchafer,  and  cohne£s  the  ufe  of  fuch 
articles  with  the  pain  of  the  purchafer,  who  cannot  afford 
them*  fo  clofely  and  conftantly,  as  cannot  fail  to  operate 
by  way  of  diminution  or  difufe  of  fuch  confumption ;  and 
as  to  fuch  rich  or  prodigal  people,  as  can  or  will  go  to  the 
price  of  fuCh  articles,  they  are  the  very  perfons  who,  I 
think,  are  the  moft  able  and  fuitable  to  pay  taxes  to  the  -. 
State. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  a  great 
number  of  fuch  articles  of  luxury,  pride,  or  mere  ornament, 
which  are  growing  intb  fuch  oxceflive  ufe  among  us,  as  to 
become  dangerous  to  the  wealth,  economy^  morals,  and 
health  of  our  people,  ..viz.  difiilled  fpirits  of  all  forts,  efpe- 
cially  whifky  and  country  rum,  all  imported  wines,  filks  of 
all  forts,  cambrics,  lawns,  laces,  &c.  &c.  fuperfine  cloths 
and  velvets,  jewels  of*  all  kinds,  &c.  to  which  might  be 
added  ^very  large  catalogue  of  articles,  tho*  not  fo  capi- 
tally dangerous  as  thefe,  yet  fuch  as  would  admit  a  check 
in  their  confumption,  without  any  damage  to  the  States, 
fuch  as  fugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  fine  linens,  all  cloths  and 
Jluffs  generally  ufed  by  the  richer  kind  of  people,  &c.  all 
which  may  be  judicioufly  taxed  at  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  per  cent*  on  their  firft  importation ;  and  to  thefe 
might  be  added,  a  fmall  duty  of  perhaps  five  per  cent,  on 
all  other  imported  goods  whatever. 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  confidered  and  proved.  1.  That 
this  mode  of  taxation  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  eom- 

'  munity  than  any  other:  and,  2.  that  this  mode  is  prac- 
ticable. If  thefe  two  things  are  fairly  and  clearly  proved, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  room  left  for  doubt,  whether  this 
kind  of  taxation  ought  to  be  immediately  adopted,  and 
put  in  pra&ice. 

I  will  offer  my  reafons^in  favor  of  thefe  propofitions  as 
fully,  clearly,  and  truly  as  I  can,  and  hope  they  may  he 

judged  worthy  of  a  candid  attention.     I  will  endeavour  in 

^e   firft  place,  to  point  out  the  benefits  arifingfrom  this  mode 

ts     taxation. 

I*  This  mode  of  taxation  may  fafely  be  raifed  to  fuch  a 
3eS*'ee,  as  to  produce  all  the  money  we  need  for  the  public  fer- 

G  g  we 
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via,  or  fufliciently  near  it  •,  perhaps  a  frriall  tax  in  the  or- 
dinary way  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  States  than 
none,  bccaufc  this  tax  keeps  the  cuftomary  avenues  from 
the  wealth  of  individuals  to  the  public  treafury  always 
open,  which  may  be  ufed  on  emergencies,  and  the  habit 
and  praclice  being  fettled,  would  avoid  the  difficulties  natu- 
rally arifing  from  novelty  or  innovations. 

But  to  return  to  my  argument.  It  is  greatly  in  favorof 
this  kind  of  tax,  that  it  will  bring  money  enough  for  the 
public  fervice ;  it  is  matter  of  great  animation  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  any  object,  to  know  that,  when  accomplifhed,  it 
will  be  adequate  to  its  purpofes.  People  all  want  to  fee  the 
end  of  things,  and  to  know  when  they  are  to  have  done : 
this  will  naturally  produce  much  ftronger  efforts,  vigor, 
and  cheerfulnefs,  than  if  the  thing,  when  accompliflied, 
would  be  but  half  adequate  to  its  purpofes.   ~ 

II.  This  mode  of  taxation  applies  for  money  wk^re  it  is 
to  be  had  in  great  efl  plenty,  and  can  be  paid  with  mojl  eafe  and 
leajl  pain.  If  we  apply  to  the  farmer ',  trddefman,  or  la- 
borer for  cafh,  they  have  mighty  little  of  it,  and  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  raife  the  neceffary  fum ;  but  it  is  matter  of 
common  eourfe  with  the  merchant,  thro*  whofe  hands  the  great 
current  of  circulating  cafh  paffes  ;  he  will  confider  the  tax  aa. 
part  of  the  firfl  cofl  of  his  goods,  and  fet  his  price  and  fell 
accordingly :  it  matters  little  to  him,  whether  he  pays  half 
the  cofl  of  his  goods  abroad,  and  the  other  half  at  home,  or 
whether  he  pays  it  all  abroad  -,  his  object  is  to  get  the 
whole  out  of  his  fales,  with  as  much  profit  to  himfelf  as 
he  can. 

III.  *  This  mode  lays  the  burden  of  tax  on  that  kind^of  con* 

fumption  which  is  excefjive  and  hurtful,  and  leffens  that  c&- 

fumption,  and  of  eourfe  mends  the  economy,  and  increafes  the 

induflry  and  health,  of  the  people.     For  it  is  plain,    that  ns 

more  money  will  be  paid  for  the  goods  taxed,    than  would 

have  been  paid  for  the  fame  kind  of  goods,    had  they  *& 

been  taxed  :  the  difference  is,  the  fame  money  paid  for  the 

taxed  goods  will  not  buy  fo  many  of  them  as  before  the  tax* 

becaufe  the  tax  will  raife  the  price  of  them. 

And 
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And  when  the  confumption  or  ufe  of  fuch  goods  is  ex- 
ceffive  and  hurtful,  this  lejfening  of  it  is  a  benefit,  tho'  the 
fame  money  is  paid  for  them  as  before,  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  it  is  better  for  a  man  that  happens  to  be  at  a  tavern 
with  excemve  drinkers,  to  pay  his  whole  Jhare  of  the  reckon- 
ing, but  drink  lefs  than  his  Jhare  of  the  liquors,  and  go 
home  fober,  than  to  pay  the  fame  reckoning,  drink  his  full 
Jhare  of  the  liquors,  and  go  home  drunk.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter for  a  man  to  buy  poifon  and  not  ufe  it,  than  to  buy  the 
fame  poifon  and  ufe  it  5  in  the  one  cafe  he  lofes  nothing 
but  his  money,  in  the  other  cafe  he  lofes  his  money  and 
health  too.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  better  for  a  reaper  to 
drink  half  a  pint  of  rum  in  a  day,  than  to  reap  for  the 
fame  wages,  and  drink  a  quart  of  rum.  This  reafoning 
will  hold  in  its  proper  degree,  with  refpecl.  to  every  kind 
of  confumption  which-  is  excemve  and  hurtful. 

IV.  This  mode  of  taxation  faves  the  whole  fum  of  the  tax 
to  the  States,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  mends  the  habits  and 
health  of  the  people :  for  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  confumption 
of  fuch  imported  goods  is  lefTened  by  the  tax,  a  lefs  quan- 
tity will  be  imported,  and  of  courfe  a  lefs  fum  of  money 
need  befent  abroad  to  pay  the  firft  coll  of  thefe  goods ;  and 
this  excefs  of  money,  which  is  thus  faved  from  going 
abroad  (from  whence  it  would  never  return)  is  paid  by  the 
tax  into  the  public  treafury,  from  whence  it  iffues  on  the 
public  fervice,  and  is  directly  thrown  into  circulation  again 
thro'  the  States,  and  of  courfe  becomes  a  clear  faving,  or 
balance  of  increafe  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  confe- 
quently  of  realized  wealth  in  the  country  \  whilft  at  the 
fame  time,  the  people  are  better  ferved  and  accommodated 
by  the  reduced  confumption,  than  they  could  have  been  by 
the  excejjive  one.       -  r 

V.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  juft  now  obferved,' 
that  this  mode  of  taxation  naturally  increafes  the  circulating 
caf/j  of  the  States,  and  every  one  knows  what  a  fpring,  what 
vigor  this  gives  to  every  kind  of  bufineft  in  the  country, 
whether  of  hufbandry,  mechanic  arts,  or  trade.  There  is 
no  comparifon  between  the  advantages  of  carrying  on  any 
fort  of  bufinefs  in  a  country  where  cap  circulates  freely,  and 
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in  a  country  where  cafli  is  fcarce.  In  the  one  cafe,  every 
kind  of  bufinefs  \n\\  flouri/h,  and  induftry  has  every  fort  of 
encouragement  and  motive  for  exertion  \  in  the  other  all  bu- 
.finefs  mull  be  fadly  embarrajfed,  and  of  courfe  make  but- a 
feeble  and  flow  progrefs. 

We  can  fcarce  form  a  conception,  what  a  different  face 
thefe  two  circumjlances  will  give  a  country  in  a  fhort  time » 
in  the  one  cafe,  buildings  rife,  hujbandry  improves,  arts 
and  manufactures  flourifh,  the  country  is  alive,m  and  every 
part  of  it  abounding  with  induftry,  profits,  and  delight }  the 
other  can  produce  little  more  than  languifbment,  decay,  dull* 
uefs,  and  fruitlefs  anxiety,  dif appointment  >  and  wretched* 
pefs. 

VI.  The  tax  I  propofe,  will  operate  in  a  way  of  general 
equality,  jujltcc,  and  due  proportion.-'  A  t.ax  on  general  con- 
fumptions  cinnot  fail  to  bring  the  burden  in  due  propor- 
tion on  individuals,  becaufe  every  one  will  pay  in  propor* 
tion  to  hi%  confumption  •,  and  the  prefumption  is,  that  the. 
man  wh^ fpends  mojl,  is  beft  able  to  fpend. 

If  tjlis  propofition  admits  of  exceptions,  they  are  gene- 
rally in  favor  of  the  economijl,  the  careful,  penurious  man, 
and  agaihft  the  prodigal  who  diflipates  his  eftate,  and  will 
operate  as  a  check  upon  him,  if  he  is  not  pad  all  confide- 
rations  of  iniereft.  If  this  is  the  cafe  with  him,  the  fooner 
his  eftate  is  run  thro'  the  better  it  is,  both  for  himfelf  and 
the  public,  for  when  this  happens,  he  muft  either  die  or 
work  for  his  living,  and  of  courfe  4°  fome  S00^'  lXi  ^ 
world,  or  at  lead  ceafe  doing  hurt ;  he  will  then  no  longer 
be  able  to  fet  an  example  of  idlenefs,  extravagance,  and 
diflblutencfs,  and  draw  other  gay  fpirils  into  his  pernicious 
practices ;  and  if  his  conftitution  (hall  happen  to  out-laft 
his  eftate,  he  may  by  temperance  enjoy  fome  good  degree 
of  health,  and  his  adverfitics  may  perhaps  bring  on  ferious 
reflections,  fincere  repentance,  and  amendment  of  life, 
and  if  his  fortune  is  defperate  in  this  world,  he  may  at 
lead  find  ftrong  inducements  to  prepare  for  the  next*  fo 
that  he  is  in  no  fenfe  injured  by  the  tax,  but  may  by  pru- 
dence derive  great  benefits  from  it, 

Befides, 
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Befides,  I  am  of  opinion  that  government  ought  to  leave 
every  man  majfer  of  bis  own  eflate,  and  permit  him  to  judge 
for  himfelf  how  fafl  and  in  what  way  he  will  fpend  it  ;  he 
knows  well  what  tax  he  pays  on  every  expenditure,  audi 
every  part  of  it  is  fubjeft  to  his  own  free  choice,  and  if  his 
Career  of  diflipation  cannot  be  refrained,  it  is  as  well  for 
binty  and  much  better  for  the  public ,  that  he  mould  give  part 
of  his  wealth  to  the  public  treafury,  than  wafte  the  whole 
of  it  in  his  luxury  and  pteafures ;  fo  that  I  do  not  fee  that 
he  has  in  .this  cafe  the  leaft  ground  of  complaint  of  injury 
or  opprejfion. 

Befides,  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of  jttflice  in  framing  the 
public  inftiiutions  in  fuch  a  manner,  that'  a  man  cannot 
fpend  a  dollar  in  luxury  and  diffipation,  which  is  hurtful  to 
the  public,  but  he  muu  at  the  fame  time  pay  another  dollar 
into  the  public  treafury,  to  make  thereby  fome  compenfation 
for  the  injury  which  the  .public  receives  from  his  luxury. 

And  as  to  the  niggard,  the  penurious  man,  who  does  not 
fpend  his  money  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  and  of  courfe 
does  not  pay  hisfhare  of  tax  \  it  is  obfervable  that  even  his 
very  penury  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  for 
what  he  does  not  fpend,  hefaves,  and  thereby  enriches  him- 
felf, and  of  courfe  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
for  the  wealth  of  the  community  is  always  the  aggregate  of 
the  wealth  of  every  individual  who  compofes  it;  this  ought 
therefore  to  be  a  favored  cafe,  as  the  community  eventually 
gains  more  by  a  milling  faved,  than  it  could  by  a  milling 
confumed  and  loft,  tho'  the  confumer  fhould  pay  fix-pence 
into  the  public  treafury. 

In  fine,  the  tax  on  this  principle  is  carved  out  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  nation,  not  indeed  all  expenditures  indifcri- 
minately,  but  is  fo  calculated  as  to  fall  heaviefl  on  thofe  ex- 
penditures which  are  the  mod  general  indices  of  wealth, 
and  are  ufually  made  by  the  rich  who  are  the  beft  able  to 
bear  them-,  and  the  few  exceptions  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  take  pjace,  will  generally  operate  in  favor  of  virtue  and 
economy,  and  againft  vice  and  diffipation ;  and  where  it  falls 
heavieft,  and  becomes  mod  burdenfome,  it  is  defigned,  and 
does  actually  tend,  to  cqrrtft  that  very  vicious  tafle  and  cor- 
rupt 
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rupt  Libit)  which  is  the  frwr  «*///£  of  the  burden,  and  which 
it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  lufferer  to  cafe  himfclf  'of, 
yhenevcr  he  pleafes. 

'  Point  out  any  other  mode  of  taxing,  if  you  can,  that 
finis  its  way  fo  furcly  to  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and  ap- 
portions itfelf  thereto  fo  equitably,  that  no  fubjedl  can  be 
burdened  beyond  his  due  proportion,  without  having  a  foil 
remedy  always  in  bis  own  power;  yea,  a  fure,  eafy,  and  ex- 
cellent remedy,  becaufc  a  man  may  always  avail  himfelf  of 
it,  without  the  expenfe  and  trouble  of  a  lawfuit,  or  being 
fubjeciled  to  any  body's  decifions,  opinions,  or  caprices,  but  his 
own. 

VII.  This  mode  of  taxing  will  make  the  quantity  and 
time  of  the  tax  depend  on  the  free  choke  of  the  man  who  pap 
it.  If  a  man  has  a  mind  to  dririk  a  bowl  of  punch  or 
bottle  of  wine  with  his  friend,  or  buy  a  filk  gown  for  his 
daughter,  he  knows  very  well  how  much  tax  is  incorporated 
with  the  purchafe,  and  adopts  and  pays  it  with  cheerfulnefs 
and  good-humor;  a  humor  very  different  from  the  irritate^ 
finfibility  of  a  man,  who  fees  an  awful  colletlor  enter  upon 
him  with  his  warrant  of  plenary  powers  to  diflrain  his 
goods,  or  arrejl  his  perfon,  for  a  tax  which  perhaps  he 
abhors,  either  from  religious  fcruples,  or  an  opinion  that 
he  is  rated  beyond  his  due  proportion,  or  becaufc  he  is 'not 
at  that  time  in  condition  to  pay  it. 

The  good-humor  of  the  fubjeft  is  of  great  confequence 
in  any  government.  When  people  have  their  own  way 
and  choke  in  a  matter,  they  will  bear  great  burdens  with 
little  complaint;  but  when  matters  are  forced  on  them' 
contrary  to  their  humor,  they  will  make  great  complaints  on 
fmall  cccafions,  and  the  public  peace  is  often  deftroyed, 
much  more  by  the  manner  of  doing,  than  by  the  thing  dene. 

VIII.  This  mode  of  taxing  will  give  our  treafury  fome 
compenfatien  for  the  monies  which  cur  people  pay  towards  the 
tax  of  other  countries  which  they  travel  thrO9,  or  reftde  in, 
when  abroad.  .An  American  cannot  travel  thro*  any  country 
cf  Europe,  and  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  or  eat  a  dinner,  but* 
he  contributes  to  the  tax  of  the  country ;  and  if  our  taxes, 
like  theirs, -were  laid  on   fuch   luxurious  coemptions  as 

travellers 
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travellers  ufualLy  indulge  themfelves  in,  their  people  who 
travel  thro'  cur  country,  or  refide  in  it,  would  contribute 
towards  our  taxes,  in  like  manner  as  our  people  who  tra- 
vel or  refide  in  their  countries,  contribute  to  theirs. 

And*  as  we  expecT:  that  the  intercourfe  between  us  and 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  will  be  very  great,  it  is  highly  ' 
reafonable  that  our  treafury  fhould  receive  the  fame  benefit 
from  their  travellers  among  us,  that  their  treafuries  receive 
from  our  people  who  travel  or  refide  among  them,  and  a 
little  attention  to  the  fubjecT:  will  be  fufficient  to  convince 
any  man  that  this  article  is  more,  than  a  trifle. 

IX.  This  mode  of  taxing,  which  brings  the  burden  of 
the  tax  principally  on  articles  of  luxury,  or  at  moft  on  ar- 
ticles of  not  the  firft  neceffity,  gives  eafement  and  relief  to 
our  hufbandry  and  manufaclures,  which  are  in  danger  of  ruin 
from  the  prefent  weight  of  taxes  which  lies  o?\  them.  If  we 
tax  land,  we  leffen,  its  value,  and  of  courfe  diminifh  the 
whole  farming  interejl.  If  we  tax  polls,  we  in  effecT:  tax 
labor,  which  difcourages  it,  and  of  confequence  we  caft  a 
'damp  and  deadening  languor  on  the  very  jirjl  fprings,  the? 
original  principle  and  fource  of  our  national  wealth,  and 
wound  the  great  ftaples  of  the  country  in  their  embryo. 

Now  I  think  that  any  motfe  of  taxing,  which  gives  r*- 
medy  and  relief  againft  fo  great,  fo  fatal  an  evil,  would  dc- 
ferve  confideration,  even  tho'  it  had  not  thefe  advantages  in 
its  favor,  which  I  have  before  enumerated.  I  have  heard 
a  ftupid  and  cruel  argument  urged,  that  taxing  labor  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  promotes  induftry,  becaufe  it  in- 
creafes  nepeflity.  This  argument  proves  in  a  very  cogent 
manner,  that  it  is  beft  to  make  every  body  poor,  becaufe 
it  will  make  them  work  the  harder. 

But  I  mould  think  it  would  jpe  more  humane  and  liberal 
in  a  government  to  manage  the  public  adminiftration  fo, 
that  indujlry  might  have  all  poffible  encouragement,  that  it 
might  be  rather  animated  by  an  increafe  of  happinefs  and 
hope  of  reward,  than  goaded  on  by  dire  neceffity  and  the 
dreadful  fpurs  of  pinching  want. 

I  freely  give  it  as  my  clear  and  decided  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  intereft,  duty,  and  belt  policy  of  every  government, 

to 
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to  give  all  poflible  cafe,  exoneration,  and  encouragement 
to  that  induftry,  thofe  occupations,  and  kinds  of  bufinefj, 
which  moil  enrich,  Jlrengthen,  and  happify  a  nation,  and  to 
lay  the  burdens  of  government  as  far  as  poflible  on  thofe 
fafhions,  habits,  and  practices,  which  tend  to  weaken,  impo* 
verifh,  and  corrupt  the  people;  and  therefore  that  any 
mode  of  taxing  which  tends  to  encourage  the  firjl  of  thefe, 
and  difcourage  the  laft,  is  worthy  of  the  moil  fcrious  at- 
tention. 

But  perhaps  the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  taxation  will 
appear  in  a  more  ftriking  light,  by  confidcring  its  practical 
and  general  ejfetls  on  a  nation  which  adopts  it ;  in  which 
view  of  the  matter  I  think  it  will  be  very  manifeft, 

I.  That  any  man  of  bufinefs,  whether  he  be  merchant, 
fafmer,  or  tradefman,  may  live  eafter  and  better,  i.  e.  be 
happier  thro9  the  year,  and  richer  at  the  end  of  it,  in  a  country 
where  this  tax  is  paid,  than  he  could  live  in  the  fame  coun- 
try, if  the  tax  was  not  paid ;  for  as  the  tax  is  laid  on  ufeJeft 
confumptions,  it  would  of  courfe  diminifh  thofe  confump- 
tions, and  of  courfe  five  the  firjl  coft  of  the  part  di minifi- 
ed, and  all  the  additional  cxpenfe  which  the  ufe  of  that  part 
would  require. 

If  a  man  lives  in  a  country  abounding  in  luxury,  he 
muft  go  in  fome  degree  into  it,  or  appear  fingular  and  mean, 
and  that  part  which  he  would  be  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
adopt,  would  probably  coft  him  more  than  his  tax. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  confidered,  that  the  firjl  coft  of  an 
article  of  luxury  is  not  near  all  the  coft  of  it.  One  article 
often  makes  another  neceflary,  and  that  a  third,  and  fo  on 
.  almoft  ad  infinitum ;  if  you  buy  a  filk  cloak,  there  muft 
alfo  be  .trimmings,  and  that  will  not  do  without  a  bat  or 
bonnet,  and  thefe  require  a  fuitable  accommodation  in  every 
other  part  of  the  drefs,  in  order  to  keep  up  any  fort  of 
decency  and  uniformity  of  appearance ;  and  there  alfo  muft 
be  pfpent  a  great  deal  of  time  to  put  thefe  fine  things  on3 
and  to  wear  them,  to  Jhow  them,  to  receive  and  pay  vifitt 
in  them,  &c. 

And  when  this  kind  of  luxury  prevails  in  a  country  be> 
yond  the  degree  which  its  wealth  can  bear,  the  confequence 
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is  pride,  p&veriy,  debt,  duns,  law-fuits,  &c.  &£.  The  far* 
mer  finds  the.  proceeds  of  the  year  vanijhed  info  trifles  t 
the  merchant  and  tradefman  may  fell  their  goods  indeed, 
but  canitot  get  payment  for  them.  Every  family  finds  its 
e&penfe  greatly  increpfed,  and  the  time  of  the  family  much 
confumed  in  attending  to  that  very  expenfe.  Many  families 
(bon  become  embarrafled,  and  put  to  very  mortifying  fhifts 
to  keep  up  that  appearance,  which  fuch  a  corrupt  tafte  al* 
moll  compels  them  to  fupport. 

But  were  thefe  .families  with  the  fame  income,  to  live 
in  a  country  of  more  economy  and  lefs  luxury,  they  would 
eafily  pay  the  taxes  on  the  luxuries  they  did  ufe,  keep  on 
a.  good  footing  with  their  neighbours,  appear  with  as  much 
diftinclion,  live  happy  and  unembarrajfed  thro*  the  year* 
and  have  money  in  their  pockets  at  the  end  of  it*  In  fuch 
a  country,  payments  would  be  pun&ual,  and  induftry 
fteady,  and  of  courfe  all  bufinefs  both  of  merchandjfei 
husbandry,  and  mechanic  arts,  might  be  carried  on  with 
cafe  and  fuccefs. 

Thefe  are  no  high  colorings,  but  an  appeal  to  plain  fa&s% 
and  to  the  fenfe  of  every  prudent  man  on  thefe  fafts ;  and 
I  here  with  confidence  afk  every  wife  man,  if  he  would  not 
cbopfe  to  live  in  a  country  where  articles  of  hurtful  luxury 
and  needlefs  confumption  were,  by  taxes  or  any  other  caufe, 
raifed  fo  high  in  their  price,  as  to  prevent  the  exceffive  ufe 
of  them,  rather  than  in  a  country  where  fuch  articles  were 
of  eafy  acquirement,  and  the  ufe  of  them  £6  exceffive  among 
the  inhabitants,  as  to  confume  their  wealth,  dejlroy  their  in- 
duftry,  and  corrupt  the  morals  and  health  of  the  people* 

II.  I  think  it  is  very  plain,  that  articles  of  hurtful,  or  at  beft 
of  needlefs,  confumption  are  making  fuch  rapid progrefs  among 
us,  and  growing  into  fuch  exceffive  ufe,  as  to  throw  the  econo- 
my, induftry,  ftmplicity,  and  even  health  of  our  people  into 
danger;  and  of  confequence,  raiftng  the  price  of  fuch  articles 
Jo  high  as  will  be  necejfary  to  produce  a  proper  check  to  the  ex- 
ceffive ufe  of  them,  will  require  a  tax  fo  great,  as,  when  ad- 
ded to  a  ftnall  and  very  moderate  impojl  en  articles  of  general 
and  necejfary  confumption,  will  bring  money  enough  into  the 
public  treafury,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  public  fervice.     We 
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will  fuppofc  then  that  all  this  is  done,  and  when  this  is 
done,  we  will  flop  a  moment,  and  look  round  us,  and 
view  the  advantages  rcfulting  from  this  meafure,  over  and 
above  the  capital  one  of  checking  and  reftraining  that  ex- 
ceflive  luxury  that  threatens,  if  not  an  abfolute  definition, 
yet  at  lead  a  tarnifhment  of  every  principle  out  of  which  our 
profperity,  wealth,  and  happinefs  muft  neceflarily  and  for 
ever  flow.  I  fay,  we  will  ftop  a  minute  and  view  the  ad- 
vantageous effects  of  this  meafure. 

The  firfl  grand  effect  which  prefents  itfelf  to  my  view 
is,  that  our  army  will  be  paid ;  and  that  our  brethren,  out 
fellow-citizens,  who,  by  their  valor*,  their  patience,  their 
ferfeverance  in  the  field,  have  fecured  to  us  our  vaft,  exttn- 
five  country,  and  all  its  bleflings,  will  be  enabled  to  return 
to  their  friends  and  connexions,  not  onjy  crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  the  field,  but  rewarded  by  the  jufi ice  and  grati- 
tude of  their  country,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to  fupport 
their  dignity  of  charatler,  or  at  lead  be  put  on  a  footing 
with  their  fellow-citizens  (whom  they  have  faved)  in  the 
procurement  of  the  means  of  living. 

The  next  advantage  of  this  meafure  which  occurs  to  me 
is,  the  eafement  and  exoneration  of  the' laborers  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  hujbandman  and  tradefman,  out  of  whofe  labor  aff 
our  wealth  and  fupplies  are  derived ;  by  them  we  are  fed, 
by  them  we  are  clothed,  by  the  various  modifications  of 
their  labor  our  Jlaples  are  produced,  our  commerce  receives 
its  principle,  imd  our  utmoft:  abundance  is  fupplied  ;  we  are 
therefore  bound  by  every  principle  ofjufirce,  gratitude,  and 
good  policy,  to  give  them  encouragement  and  uninterrupted 
fecurity  in  their  peaceful  occupations,  and  not,  by  an  un* 
natural  and  ill-fated  arrangement  of  our  finances,  compel 
them  to  leave  their  labors,  which  are  the  grand  object  of 
their  attention  and  cur  fupplies,  to  go  and  hunt  up  money  to 
fatisfy  a  colleger  of  taxes. 

But  jujiice  and  gratitude  operate  only  on  minds  which 
thefe  virtues  can  reach.  There  may  be  fome  few  among 
us,  or  no  little  weight,  who  are  content,  if  they  can  ob- 
tain ihe  ftrvicc's,  to  let  the  fervant  fhift  fir  bimfilf,  and 
vjio,  when  they  zvefure  of  the  benefit,  -remember  no  long" 
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tlie  benefaclor,  and,,  as  in  this  great  argument  of  univer- 
fal  concern,  I  wifh  to  find  the  way  to  every  man9s  fenfe, 
and  addrefs  myfelf  not  only  to  thofe  who  have  virtue,  but 
even  to  thofe  who  have  none,  I  will  therefore  mention  an- 
other advantage  of  this  meafure,  which  I  think  will  fvir** 
tue  or  no  virtue)  reach  the  feelings  pf  every  man  who  re- 
tains the  lead  fenfe  of  intereft,  viz. 

That  in  this  way  all  our  public  creditors  'Would  be  paid  and 
Jatisfied,  either  by  a  total  difcharge  of  their  principal,  or  an 
-  undoubted,  well-funded  fecurity  of  it,  with  a  Jure  and  punc- 
tualpayment  of  their  inter -eft,  which,  would  be  the  beft   of 
jthe  two  •,  becaufe  a  total  difcharge  of  the  principal  at  once,* 
if  fufficient  money  could  be  obtained,  would  make  fuch  a 
Jiidden,  Jo  vajl  an  addition  to  our  circulating  cafh,  as  would 
depreciate  it,  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  debt  paid,  much 
"Ibelpw  its  worth  at  the  time  of  contract,  and  introduce  a 
Jlu&uation  of  our  markets,  and  other  fatal  evils  of  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  which  have  been  known  by  experience 
.  and"  feverely  felt,  enough  to  make  them  dreaded. 

It  would  therefore  be  much  better  for  the  creditor  to  re- 
ceive a  certain,  well-funded  Jecurky  of  his  debt  than  full 
payment :  for  in  that  cafe,  if  he  needed  the  cafh  for  his 
debt,,  he  might  fell  his  fecurity  at  little  or  no  difcount,  which 
13  the  conftant  practice  of  the  public  creditors  in  ling/and, 
where  every  kind  of  public  fecurity  has  ///  rate  of  exchange 
-fettled  every  day,  and  may  be  negotiated  in  a  very  fliort 
time.  Suppofing  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  flop  and  fee 
what  an  amazing  effecl  this  would  have  on  every  kind  of  bu- 
finefs  in  the  country. 
""  The  public  bankruptcies  have  been  fo  amazingly  great, 
that  vaft  numbers  of  our  people  have  been  reduced  by  them 
to  the  condition  of  men  who  have  fold  their  effecls  to  broken 
merchants )  who  cannot  pay  them>  their  bufnefs  is  leffcned,  or 
perhaps  reduced  to  nothing  for  want  of  their  Jfock  fo  detained 
from  them.  Suppofing  then  that  their  ftock  was  reftored  to 
then!  al!,  they  would  inftantly  all  pup  into  bufinefs,  and  the 
proceeds  of  their  bufinefs  would  flow  thro9  the  country  in 
every  dirccHon  of  indujlry,  and  every  fpecies  of  fupply. 
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In  fine,  the  whole  country  would  be  alive,  and  as  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  is  much  better  living  in  a 
country  of  brifk  bufinefs  than  in  one  of  fagnated  bu&nek, 
every  individual  would  reap  benefits  from  this  general  ani- 
mation of  induftry,  beyond  account  more  than  enough  to 
compenfate  the  tax  which  he  has  paid  to  produce  it. 

All  thefe  advantages  hitherto  enumerated  will  put  the  la- 
bor and  induftry  of  our  people  of  all  occupations  on  fuch 
a  footing  of  profit  and  fecurity,  as  would  foon  give  a  new 
face  to  the  country,  and  open  fuch  extenfive  profpe&s  bi 
,  plenty  peace,  and  eflablifhment,  throw  into  aftion  fo  many 
fources  of  wealth,  give  fuch  f ability  to  public  credit %  arid 
make  the  burdens  of  government  fo  eafy  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptible to  the  people,  as  would  make  our  country  not  only 
a  mod  advantageous  place  to  live  in,  but  even  make  it 
abound  with  the  richejl  enjoyments  and  heart-felt  delights. 

Thefe  are  objects  of  great  magnitude  and  defirablenefs ; 
they  animate  and  dilate  the  heart  of  every  American.  *  What 
can  do-  tpe  heart  more  good  than  to  fee  our  country  *fcene  'if 
juflice,  plenty,  and  happimfs?  Are  thefe  rich  bleffings 
i  within  our  reach  ?  Can  we  believe  they  are  fo  abfolutely 
within  our  power,  that  they  require  no  more  than  very 
pra&icable  efforts  to  bring  us  into  the  full  pofleffion  of 
them  ?  Thefe  bleffings  are  doubtlefs  attainable,  if  we  will  p 
to  the  price  of  them;  and  that  you  may  judge  whether  they 
are  worth  the  purchafe,  whether  they  are  too  dear  or  not, 
I  will  give  you  the  price-current  of  them  all,  the  price 
which,  if  honeflly  paid,  will  certainly  purchafe  them* 

In  order  to  have  them,  then,  we  mud  pa^  about  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  gallon  for  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diftilledjj*- 
rits  s  a  dollar  a  gallon  above  the- ordinary  price  for  wines  t 
a  dollar  for  bohea  tea,  and  about  that  fum  above  the  ordina- 
ry price  for  hyfon  tea ;  a  double  price  on  flks  of  all  forts, 
laces  of  all  forts,  thin  linens  and  cottons  of  all  forts,  fuch  as 
muflins,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  and  on  jewellery  of  all.  forts, 
£cc.  about  a  dollar  and  a  third  a  yard  above  the  ordinary 
price  for  fuperfine  cloths  of  all  forts,  &c.  &c.  a  third  of  a 
dollar  a  bulhel  for  fait  (for  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  quite  aU 
the  tax  on  the  rich^  and  wholly  excufe  the  poor)  about  a 
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stellar  a  hundred'  for  fugar,  one  tenth  of  a  dollar  a  pound 

*  ett  coffee,  and  the  fame  on  cocoa,  above  the  ordinary  prices, 
-&c.  &c.  with  in  addition  *i  jive  percent,  on  all  articles  of 

*  importation  not  enumerated,  except  cotton,  dying  woods,  and 
other  raw  materials  for  our  own  manufactures ;  for  whilft 

importations  are  difcouraged,  our  own  manufactures  will  na- 
turally be  increafed,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  or  at  lcaft 

■  to  be  dijburdened. 

On  this  ftate  of  the  matter  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,'  that 

'  the  war'itfelf  for  feven  years  paflr  had  laid  a  tax  on  us  near- 

*  ly  equal  to  the- highejl  of  tbefe,  and  on  fome  articles  of  ne«. 
ceffary  confumption,  from  two  hundred  to  a  thoufand  per 
cent.'  higher,  fuch  as  fait,  pepper,   allfpice,  allum,  powder, 

'lead,  &c.  &c.  and  yet  I  never  heard  any  body  complain  of 

*  being  Tuined  by  the*  war,  becaufe  nww-was  twenty  fhillings 
per  gallon,  tea  twelve  {hillings  per  pound,  or  mantuas 
three  dollars  a  yard,  or  pepper  ten  millings  a  pound,  or 

fuperfine  cloths  eight  dollars  a  yard;  &c.  Nor  does  it  appear 

*  td  me,  that  the  country  has  paid  a  Jbilling  mora  for  rum, 
Jslks,  fuperfine  cloths,  &c.  for  tlte  lajl  feven  years,  than  was 
'paid  for  the  fame  articles  the  {even preceding  years,  L  e. 

the  whole  tax  was  paid  by  leffening  the  confumption  of  thefc 

"  articles. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  health,  habits,  or  happinefs  of 
the  country  have  fuffered  in  the  leaft  on  the  whole/  from 

'it*  being  obliged  to  ufe  lefs  of  thefe  articles  than  was  before 

'nfuaH  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  certain  . that  the 
Country  "has  fuffered  but  little  from  the  increafed  price  of 
thefe  articles  which  I  propofe  ta  tax,  except  at  fome  par- 
ticular times  when  thofe  prices  were  raifed  much  higher 
than  the  point  to  which  I  propofe  to  raife  them,  i.  e.  at 
particular  times  rum  has  been  as  high  as  three  dollars  a  gal- 
lon ;  tea,  three  dollars  a  pound ;  fugars,  three  fhillings  and- 

Jix-pcnce,  and  coffee,  three  fhillings  and  ftx-pence  a  pound; 
mantuas  four  dollars  a  yard,  &c. 

But  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  principal  increafed  prices 
which  have  really  hurt  and  diftrefled  the  country  during 
the  war,  have  been  of  other  articles  which  I  propofe  to  tax 
very  lightly,  or  not  at  all;  fuch  as  fait,  which  has  at  times 
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been  fix  dollars  a  bufhel,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  dollar* 
on  an  average,  coarfe  cloths  and  coarfe  linens,  ofnabrigs,  cut- 
lery, and  crockery  wares,  &c.  which  have  often  rofe  to  Jive 
or  fix  prices,  and  flood  for  years  together  at  three  or  fwr, 
and  yet  the  burden  of  thefe  exceflive  prices  of  even  necef- 
fary  articles  of  unavoidable  confumption,  has  not  been  fp 
'great,  if  you  except  the  article  cf  fait,  as  to  be  fo  much  as 
mentioned  very  often  among  the  ruinous  effects  and  diftreffes 
of  the  war. 

The  ufc  I  mean  to  make  of  thefe  obfervations  is,  to 
prove  from  plain,  acknowledged  fa£fc,  that  the  increafed 
price  of  the  articles  which  I  wifli  to  tax,  up  to  the  utmoft 
point  to  which  I  propofe  to  raife  them,  will  be  but  a  light 
inconvenience  (if  any  at  all)  on  the  people,  and  the  dimini/b- 
ed  confumption  of  thofe  articles,  and  the  increafe  of  circu- 
lating cap  (both  which  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  re- 
fult  from  the  tax)  will  be  benefits  which  will  at  leail  com- 
pensate for  the  burden  of  the  tax,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
plain,  will  leave  a  balance  of  advantage  in  favor  of  thfe 
tax. 

But  if  you  mould  think  I  conclude  too  flrongly,  and 
you  iliould  not  be  able  to  go  quite  my  lengths  in  this  ar- 
gument, fo  much,  I  think,  does  at  lealt  appear  incontefta- 
bly  plain,  that  if  there  is  a  real  difadvantage  arifmg  from 
my  mode  of  taxing,  it  is  fo  ffhall,  that  i:  holds  no  compa- 
rifon  with  the  burden  of  tax  hitherto  in  ufe  on  polls  and 
eftates,  which  difcourages  indujlry^  oppreffes  the  laborer,  lef» 
fens  the  value  of  our  lands,  ruins  our  hufbandry  and  many-  . 
failures,  and  with  all  thefe  dreary  evils,  cannot  poffibly  :lj>e 
collected  to  half  the  amount  which  the  public  fervice  requires. 

But  to  fave  further  argument  on  this  head,  I  will  .with 
great  afiurancc  appeal  to  the  fenfe,  the  feelings  of  our 
farmers,  who  make  the  great  bulk  of  .our  inhabitants^  if 
they  would  not  prefer,  living  in  a  country  where  they  muft 
pay  the  afore-mentioned  increafed  prices  on  the  goods  I  pro- 
pole  to  tax,  rather  than  where  they  muft  part  with  the  fame 
number  of  cows,  oxen,  fheep,  bufhels  of  wheat,  or  pounds  of 
pork  or  beef,  &c.  which  are  now,  in  the  prefent  mode  of 
taxing,  annuaily  demanded  of  them  to  fatisfy  the  tax. 

I  dare 


-*•  I  dare  make  the  fame  appeal  to  all  our  trade/men,  and 
even  to  our  merchants,  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
deaf  and  decided  advantages  from  my  mode  of  taxing,,  as 
well  as  the  farmers.  I  do  not  fee  how  the  merchant  or 
»  any  body  elfe  can  be  hurt  by  the  tax ;  but  will  all  be  clear- 
ly benefited  by  it,  if  the  following  particulars  are  ob-» 
ferved:  •  v 

I.  That  the  tax  be  laid  with  fuch  judgment  and  prudence, 
and  different  weight  on  different  articles ,  that  the  confumption 
of  no  article  Jhall  be  diminished  by  it,  beyond  what  the  good  and 
true  interefi  of  the  nation  requires ;  for  it  is  certainly  better 

for  the  merchant  to  deal  with  his  cuftomers  in  fuch  articles  * 
as  are  ufeful  to  them,  and  in  fuch  way  that  they  fliall  de- 
rive real  benefit  from  their  trade  with  him9    trian  to  fupply 
them  with  articles  that  are  ufelefs  or  hurtful  po  them,  and 
which  of  courfe  impoverifh  them. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  he  will  make  his  cuftomers  rich  and 
able  to  continue  trading  with  him,  and  to  make  him  good 
and  punctual  payments :  in  the  other  cafe,  he  makes  his 
cuftomers  poor,  and  of  courfe  fubje&s  himfelf  to  the  dan- 
ger of  dilatory  payments,  or  perhaps  of  a  final  lofs  of  his 
debts. 

II.  That  the  tax  be  univerfal  and  alike  on  every  part  of  the 
country,  for  if  one  State  is  taxed,  and  its  neighbour  is  not, 
the  State  taxed  will  lofe  its  trade.    This  proves  in  the  moil 

^  intuitive  manner,  that  every  tax  of  impoft  on  imported 
goods  muft  be  laid  by  'the  general  government,  and  not  by 
any  particular  State,  whofe  laws  cannot  be  extended  be- 
yond its  own  jurifdiclion.     And, 

•III.  That  the  tax  be  univerfally  collctled.  Smuggling  hurts 
the  fair  trader ;  favor  and  connivance  of  collectors  to  par- 
ticular importers,  thro'  bribery,  friendjbip,  or  indolence,  has 
the  fame  effeft;  the  perfon  who  avoids  the  tax  can  under- 
fell  him  who  pays  it ;  therefore  it  is  the  great  intercfi  of  the 
merchant,  when  the  duty  is  laid,  to  make  it  a  decided  point, 
that  every  importer  fhall  pay  the  duty. 

•And  1  am  of  opinion,  that  when  the  body  of  merchants 
make  it  a  decided  matter  to  carry  any  point  of  this  nature, 
they  are  very  able  to  accomplifh  it ;  they  certainly  know  bet- 
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ter  than  all  the  cuftom-houfe  officer*  and  tide^wattdfc  e# 
earth,  bow  to  prevail  or  deted  fmuggling,  and  to  ii/cono* 
ond  punijb  the  indulgence  or  connivance  of  colleAon*  wJuk 
may  be  induced  to  /aver  particular  importers,  and.  they 
have  the  highejl  intereft  in- doing  this,,  of  any  fet  of  people 
in  the  nation ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  good  policy,  to  truflt  . 
thi3  matter  to  their  prudence,  with  proper  powers  to  executft 
it  in  the  mod  effectual  way. 

From  a  pretty  extenGve  acquaintance,  I  'am  convinced 
Acre  is  a  profeffional  honor  in  merchant*  which  may  be  faffy 
nufted  \  and  I  apprehend  it  is  a  policy  both  netdkft  and 
cruel j  to  fubjecTz  the  pcrfons  and  fortunes,  of  merchants, 
the  great  negotiators  of  die  nation's  wealth,  and  a  body  of 
men  at  lead  as  refpe&able  as  any  among  us,  to  the  infmlU 
of  cuftom-houfe  officers  and  tide-waiters,  the  rabble  of 
whom,  in  Europe  (I  hope  ours  may  be  belter)  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  as  corrupt,  unprincipled,  intolerable,  and 
low-lived  a  fet  of  villains  as  can  be  fcraped  out  of  the  dregs 
of  any  nation ;  and  to  fet  fuch  fellows  to  watch  and  guard 
the  integrity  and  honejly  of  a  mod  refpe&able  order  of  mea* 
and  fubjeft  honorable  and  ufeful  citizens  to  fuch  mortifying 
infpe&ion,  appears  to  me  to  be  fuch  an  infult  on  common 
fenfe, — fuch  an  outrage  on  every  natural  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  decency, — fuch  a  grofs  corruption  of  every  dfe 
grce  of  pshjhed  manners,  that  1  mould  imagine  it  muft  re-  • 
quire  ages  to  give  it  that  degree  of  pra&ice  and  eftablifh- 
ment  which  has  long  taken  place  in  Kjreat-Britain. 

The  quickeft  way  to*to  make  men  knaves,  is  to  treat  them 
as  fuch.  It  is  a  common  observation,  when  a  woraanfr 
rharacler  is  gone,  her  chajlity  foon  follows.  Few  men 
think  themfelves  much  obliged  to  exhibit  inftancee  of  into* 
grity  to  men,  who  will  return  them  neither  credit  nor  con* 
fidence  for  their  uprightnefs.  Let  every  man  have  the  cre- 
dit of  his  own  virtues,  and  be  prefumed  to  be  virtuous  till 
the  contrary  appears.  Honejly  is  as  effential  and  delicate  81 
part  of  a  merchant's  characler,  as  piety  is  of  a  clergyman^ 
or  chajlity,  of  a  woman's,  and  you  wound  them  all  alike* 
fenfibiy,  when  you  {how,  by  yoar  conduct  towards  them, 

that 
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tfctt  you  even  fufpeft  that  rfoy  *r*  wanting  in  thefe  charac* 
teriftic  virtues. 

I  conceive  nothing  more  is  neceflary  to  make  the  collect 
tion  of  this  tax  ealy,  than  to  convince  the  merchants,  and 
indeed  the  whole  community,  that  the  tax  i$  neceff&ry  for  the 
public  feriiice, — for  the  eflential  purpcfes  of  government ; 
and  that  every  one  who  pays  it,  receives  a  full  compenfa- 
tion  in  the  benefits  he  derives  from  the  union  5  arid  that  the 
management  of  the  affair  be  committed  to  the  merchants,  to 
which,  from  the  nature  of  their  profeffion  and  bufinefi, 
they  are  thore  Adequate  and  qualified,  than  an  f  other  men  j 
and  as  it  falls  dire£tly  within  the  fphere  of  their  bufinefi* 
it  feems  to  be  an  honor,  a  mark  of  confidence,  to  which  they 
are  entitled* 

Indeed,  let  the  community  at  large  be  convinced  that  thfe 

money  proceeding  from  this  tax*  is  heeeffaty  for  the  public 

fcrvice,  and  that  it  can  be  affeffed  with  lefs  burden  on  the 

people  in  this  way,  than  in  the  made  hitherto  pracJifed^  and 

the  colle&ion  will  be  eafy  and  natural. 

The  tax  wiH  ceafe  to  be  confidered,  like  the  taxes  form- 
erly impbfed  ort  us  by  the  Britifb  Parliament,  uncortjlitutioh- 
'  al  in  their  ajfejfment,  and  ufelefs  in  their  expenditure,  fot  they 
plagued  us  with  taxes  only  to  fatisfy  their  harpies  (little 
or  none  of  the  money  ever  reached  the  Britijb  treafurf) 
but  this  tax  is  impofed  by  our  own  people, — by  our  own 
teprefefttatives,  and  for  our  own  benefit. 

It  muff  be  impofed  by  Congrefs  indeed*  as  the  author 
fity  of  any  particular  Aflembly  cannot  he  adequate  to  if; 
for  it  muft  operate  alike  in  all  the  States,  be  alike  univer- 
sal in  its  effedts,  and  uniform  in  its  mode  of  aflfeflmeiit 
and  collection;  and' muft  therefore  proceed  from  the  geri#* 
ral  authority  which  fjrefides  over  the  whole"  Union,  iv }. 
from  the  Congrefs ;  but  it  is  a  Congrefs  of  our  own  ap~ 
pointmentt  for  the  members  of  Congrefs  areas  much  out 
reprefentatives,  and  chqfen  by  our  people ,  as  the  member.s  d£ 
the  feveral  State-Ajfembties  >•  and  the  end  and  trie  of  the 
tax  is  our  own  public  fervice,  to  fecure  the  benefits  of  our 
union,  without  which  it  is  iriipoflible  we  fliould  obtain  re* 
Jpetlability  abroad,    an  uniforni  adminiflration  of  civil  po- 
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JIcc  at  home j  an  eftablifhed  public  credit,  or  full  protecJ** 
againft  dome/lie  or  foreign  infult. 

I  never  knew  any  meafure  of  government  oppofed  in  its 
execution  by  the  people,  when  a  general  conviftion  took 
place  that  the  meafure  was  properly  planned,  and  was  nc- 
ceflary  to  the  public  good.  We  have  had  full  proof  thro* 
.the  war,  what  great  burdens  our  people  will,  very  cheer- 
fully and  even  without  complaint,  bear,  when  they  are 
convinced  that  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  the  public  fafi- 
ty,  made  them  necejfary. 

This  exhibits  the  tax  in  an  advantageous  light,  rather  eli- 
gible than  Jbocking,  connects  the  ideas  of  burden  and  benefit 
together,  and  naturally  brings  the  evils  removed  by  the  tax, 
and  the  advantages  refulting  from  it,  into  one  view,  and 
may  ftrike  the  minds  of  the  people  fo  ftrongly,  as  to  make 
the  burden  of  it  appear  light,  when  compared  with  its  fc- 
nejits. 

This  brings  me  to  the  confideration  of  the  praclicabiJity 
of  my  mode  of  taxation  which  I  propofed,  and  which  I  do 
m  conceive  is  a  matter  of  capital  weight  in  this  difcuflion,  fix 
which  I  do  rely  on  thefe  two  grand  propofitions  ? 

1.  That  whatever  is  the  real,  great  inter eft  of  the  people, 
they  may,  by  proper  meafures,  be  made  to  believe  and  aihfi: 

|  and,  '    ■' 

2.  That  whatever  is  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  common  and 
important  inter  eft,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  may  be 

daftly  put  in  praclice  by  wifdom,  prudence,  and  due  manage* 
merit  of  the  affair, 

I  do  contend,  that  when  this  tax  is  fairly  propofed  to  the 
public,  with  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  evils  it  avoids,  and 
the  advantages  which  refult  from  it,  it  will  not  be  looked 
on  as.  a  burden  of  oppreffton,  an  impofition  of  power,    but  as 
.  the  purchafe  of  our  mod  precious  blejftngs,  a3  a  meafure  ab- 
solutely necejfary  to  our  mod  effential  and  important  in- 
■ terefts. 

,  Therefore  any  attempt  to  avoid  this  tax,  by  Jmuggling  or 
.any  other  way,  will  be  deemed  by  general  confent  an  aft  of 
neannefs ;  Tin  avoidance  of  a  due  fhare  of  the  public  burden ; 
.fruftraiing  the  necejfary  plans  of  public  fafety,  and  render- 
-  :•  x    ing 
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ihg  ineffe&ual  the  public  meafures' adopted  by  general  con-" 
fent,  for  the  public  fecurity,  tranquillity,  and  happinefs. 

Such  an  a&ion  implies  in  it  great  tneannefs  of  charafter 
in  the  agent,  and  a  high  crime  againft  the  State,  and  the 
detection  of  it  will  be  confidered  as  a  very  material  fervice  • 
to  the  Commonwealth.  Where  any  a&ions  are  deemed 
crimes,  fcandals,  and  nuijhnces  by  the  general  voice  of  the  . 
people,  detecHons  and  informations  againft  them  are  reputa- 
ble; they  ceafe  to  be  infamous — the  infamy  of  an  informer 
does  not  take  place  in  fuch  inftances. 

The  reafons  of  governmental  meafures  ought  always  to  attend 
their  publication,  fo  far  as  to  afford  good  means  of  convic- 
tion to  the  people  at  large,  that  their  objecl  and  tendency  isi 
the  public  good.  This  greatly  facilitates  their  execution  and 
fucccfs.  It  is  hard  governing  people  againft  their  interejts, 
their  perfuaftons,  and  even  againft  their  prejudices.  It  is 
better  to  court  their  under/landings  firft  with  reafon,  can- 
dor, and  fincerity,  and  we  may  be  almoft  fure  all  their. 
pajftons  will  follow  foon. 

I  abhor  a  myfterious  government.  I  think  an  adminiftra- 
tion,  like  a  private  man,  which  affefts  to  have  a^great  ma- 
ny fecrets  that  muft  not  be  explained,  has  generally  a  great 
•  many  faults  which  will  not  bear  telling,  or  a  great  deal  qf 
corruption  which  will  not  bear  examining.  Government, 
like  private  perfons,  may  indeed  have  fecrets,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  fo ;  but  in  that  cafe,  caution  (hould  be  ufed 
againft  any  intimations  or  hints  getting  abroad,  even  that 
there  are  fuch  fecrets,  or  any  fecrets :  for  this  would  pro- 
duce an  anxious  inquiry  and  folicitous  infpe&ion,  which 
might  make  the  keeping  the  fecret  more  difficult,  and  befides 
bring  on  many  other  inconveniencies  arifing  from  number- 
lefs  apprehenfions,  which  fuch  a  circumftance  would  give 
birth  to. 

An  oftentatious  giving  out  that  there  are  mighty  fecrets  in 
the  cabinet,  or  many  myfteries  in  the  State,  that  muft  not 
he  pried  too  clofely  into,  is  the  very  contrary  of  all  this,  and 
generally  is  a  fign  of  a  weak  admimfl  ration,  and  not  feldom 
of  a  corrupt  one ;  but  of  all  public  meafures  which  require 
explanations  to  the  people,   that  of  taxes,   which  touches' 

their 
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their  money  (which  is  always  2  very  fenfible  part)  maj 
ftand  as  chief;  and  to  make  thefe  go  down  any  thing  weU^ 
it  is  always  ncceilary  to  fpread  an,  universal  conviction, 

.  I.  That  the  money  required  in  taxes  is  necejfaryjor  tpefvb* 
he  good:  and, 

2.  That  it  will  certainly  be.  atlually  expended  only  oh  the,  ok* 
jetls  for  which  it  is  ajked  and  given* 

And  if  thefc  two  things  are  realty  tn<*>  there  wijl  tartly 
be  much  difficulty  iij  making  them  to  be  believed  thro9  the 
mod  fenfible  part  of  the  Commonwealth 5  but  if  thefo  two 
things  cither  are  not  really  true  or  not  really  dnd  generally 
believed^  I  do  not  know  that  a  Jlanding  army  would  be  fufi» 
ficient  to  collect  the  taxes, 

I  am  of  opinion  their  force,  authority,  and  influence, 
like  the  conquefts  of  the  Britijb  army,  would  laft  no  longer 
in  any  place  than  they  (laid  to  fupport  it.  Whenever  they 
{hall  go  away,  \  imagine  they  will  find  that  they  have  left 
behind  them  infinitely  more  abhorrence  than  obedience  among 
the  people. 

Tho*  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  muft  exift  49  •£• 
timate  force  or  power  of  compulfion  in  every  effective  and 
good  government,  yet  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  fuch  force  is. 
never  to  be  put  in  action  againjt  the  general  conviction  or  ofi-  . 
won  of  the  people ;  nor  indeed  do  I  believe  it  ever  can  bo 
fo  exercifed  with  fuccefs  and  final  effect,  for  every^  attemp! 
qf  this  kind  tends  to  convulfions  and  death. 

Such  an  ultimate  force  indeed  ought  to  fall  upon  and 
correct  thofe  who  fin  againft  the  peacet  intereft,  and  fecu* 
rity  of  the  public.  But  this  can  be  done  with  fafety  and 
advantage  only  in  cafes  where  the  crime  punijhed  is  againft 
the  opinions y  the  fentimentSy  and  moral  or.  political  principles^  . 
which  generally  prevail  in  the  people;  for  if  the  moft  vio- 
lent declaimer  and  mover  of  fedition  in  a  government, 
fliould  happen  to  be  received  by  the  people  as  a  patriot^  and 
his  harangues  (hould  be  eagerly  adopted  as  the  doctrines  tf 
their  liberties  and  rightsy  any  attempt  to  punijb  him  wooJd 
be  vain  or  ufelefs. 

For  either  the  people  would  interpofe  and  refcue  him,  or, 
if  he  was  puniflied,  they  would  confider  him  as  the  martyr 

"if 
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qf  their  caufe>  and  thereby  the  public  uneafinefs,  tumult, 
and  uproar  would  be  augmented :  but  when  (ingle  perfons 
pr  parties  counteract  the  laws,  and  difturb  that  peace  and 
order  of  government  which  is  eftablifhed  by  general  con- 
tent,; and  in  which  there  is  a  general  perfuafion  that  the 
iecurity  of  every  individual  is  concerned,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  fuch  examples  of  punifhment,  as  (hall 
he  Sufficient  to  curb  thofe  turbulent  and  factious  fpirits, 
more  or  lefa  of  which  may  be  found  in  every  community, 
and  which  would  become  intolerable,  if  not  kept  under  a 
rigorous  rejlraint. 

In  all  cafes  of  this  fort,  the  righteous  feverities  of  govern- 
ment will  be  approved,  fupported,  and  even  applauded  by  the 
general  voice. 

Yea,  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  that  the  general  opinion  was 
wrong  in  any  particular  matter  of  importance,  yet  it  is 
glain,  that  vicious  opinion  could  not  be  controlled  by  force  ; 
it  muft  continue  till  the  ill  effe&s  of  it  {hall  produce  a  ge- 
neral convitlion  of  its  error,  or  till  the  people  can  be  con- 
vinced by  reafon  and  argument  of  the  danger  of  fuch  opi- 
nion, before  the  ill  confequences  of  it  are  aclually  felt ;  in 
both  which  cafes  the  people  will  turn  about  fajl  enough  of 
their  own  accord,  and  the  error  will  be  correBed  mod  effec- 
tually, and  with  eafe,  and  without  any  danger  of  diflurb- 
ing  the  public  tranquillity. 

Opinions  indeed  of  a  dangerous,  hurtful  nature  may 
fpreail  among  the  people,  and,  when  they  become  general, 
are  to  be  confidered  as  great  public  calamities,  which  ad- 
mit of  no  remedy  but  that  which  they  carry  with  them, 
and  which  will  prove  effectual  in  the  end,  viz.  their  own 
evil  tendency,  and  therefore  muft  be  let  alone,  like  inundati- 
ons* which,  however  calamitous,  whatever  wafte  and  de- 
ftru&ion  they  make,  cannot  be  controlled;  any  attempt  to 
fop,  their  force,  increafes  their  violence  and  mifchief ;  they 
do  leafl  hurt  when  they  are  unmolejled,  and  are>fuffered  to 
drain  themfelves  off  in  their  own  natural  channels. 

In  fhort,  there  is  no  forcing  every  body,  and  therefore 
I   rejeft  with  abhorrence  every  idea  of  governing  a  country 
by  a  Jlanding  army,  or  any  other  engines  of  force.     I  con- 
fide* 
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fider  every  plan  of  this  kind  as  a  departure  from  the  trufr; 
principles  of  government,  as  deftruflive  in  its  confequen- 
ces,  as  abfurd  and  ineffectual  to  its  own  ends;  for  fuch*  a 
government,  whenever  it  has  been  tried,  inftead  of  promote 
ing  the  peace,  fecurity,  and  happinefs  of  the  State,  has  ge- 
nerally been  found  to  have  operated  by  way  of  tyranny  and 
tppreffion.  "'^    '. 

It  appears  from  all  this,  that  the  true  art  of  governrrieflt 
lies  in  good  and  full  information  of  the  faEls  to  which  its  or- 
dinances are  to  be  accommodated,  and  in  wifdom  in  adopt- 
ingfucb  inftit utions,  laws,  and  plans  of  operation,  as  (hall  beft 
fuit  the  ftate  and  true  interefts  of  the  people ;  and  acling 
epenly,  fairly,  and  candidly  with  them.  You  may  as  well  at-" 
tempt,  by  finefles,  to  cheat  people  into  hoHnefs  and  heaven* 
as  into  their  real  political  inter ejis. 

There  are  people  fcattered  over  the  whole  nation,  wBa 
underftand  the  great  interefts  of  the  community  and  theJ 
wifdom  of  public  meafures,  and  are  as  firmly  attached  to" 
them  as  thofe  who  fit  in  the  feat  of  government,  and  who' 
are  always  difTatisfied,  and  their  confidence  in  the  public 
counfeb  is  leffened,  when  they  obferve  public  meafures 
are  adopted,  which  they  do  not  fee  theufeof,  and  the  ends\ 
for  which  they  are  calculated ;  and  of  courfe  little  myfterj 
and  few  fecrets  are  neceflary  in  government.  Let  the  act* 
miniftration  be  fuch  as  will  bear  examining,  and  the  more' 
it  is  examined,  the  better  it  will  appear. 

In  fuch  a  mode  of  ad  miniftration  as  this,  if  burdens1 
that  are  really  heavy  are  necejfary  for  the  public  fafety,  they' 
will  be  cheerfully  taken  up,  and  patiently  borne,  by  the  peo-' 
pie  without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity. 

Another  obje&ion  againft  my  mode  of  taxing  (which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  greateft  by  far  that  can  be  fairly  urged) 
remains  yet  to  be  confidered.  I  once  almoft  concluded  not 
to  mention  it  here,  becaufe  its  hurtful  operation  is  diftant, . 
we  are  in  no  prefent  danger  of  its  effects,  and  its  evils 
may  be  prevented  or  remedied  in  future  time  by  neceflary 
meafures,  without  requiring  our  prefent  attention.  But  I 
will  fubjoin  it,  becaufe  I  think  it  beft  to  communicate  eve- 
ry quality,  cffgft,  and  tendency  of  this  fubjeft,  which  my 

utmoft 
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^titmoft,  inveftigation  of  it  has  been  able  to  difcover,  that 
the  public  may  take  it  up  or  reje&  it  on  the  fiilleft  reafon 
that  I  can  lay  before  them.    The  objection  is, 

That  this  tape  is  infenftble,  and  will  produce  more  money  than 
the  people  are  apprized  of,  and  in  future  time,  when  our 
trade  and  confumptions  Jhall  increafe,  may  produce  more  than 
the  public  fervice  will  require,  and  of  courfe  will  tend  to  public 
dijjipation  and  corruption.  For  frugality  in  a  court  ever 
fprings  from  neceffity,  and  a  rich  treafury  naturally  makes  a 
prodigal  ddminiflration,  and  too  often  a  corrupt  one. 

It  may  be  anfwered,  that  it  will  always  be  eafy  to  leffen 
or  tale  the  tax  off,  whenever  it  (hall  become  too  productive. 
This  may  be  eafy,  but  will  always  be  dangerous.  The  im- 
pofing  it  at  the  clofe  of  the  war  will  prevent  the  fall  of 
the  goods  taxed,  and  keep  them  up  partly  to  the  war  price, 
and  of  courfe  fave  the  merchants  who  have  goods  by  them* 

•  from  very  great  lofs,  and  is  a  good  reafon  for  impofing  it 
now  \  but  when  it  fhall  be  taken  off,  it  will  reduce  the  price 
of  the  goods  taxed,  in  fo  fudden  a  manner,  as  will  be  very 
hurtful  to  thofe  who  have  ft'ock  on  hand,  and  may  ruin  ve- 
ry many  families. 

•   There  is  another,  and  perhaps  better,  way  of  guarding 
againft  the  evils  of  the  obje&ion.     It  will  be  eafy  to  tran£ 

.  init  to  each  State  an  account  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the 
tax,  and  when  the  amount  (hall  exceed  "the  annual  expendi- 
tures) an  account  of  the  furffus,  together  with  art  eftimate 
of  the  proportion  of  each  State  (according  to  the  eftablilh- 
cd  quota  of  burdens  and  benefits)  may  be  returned  with  itt 
and  the  faid  proportion  of  the  furplus  may  be  made  fubjeel 
to  the  orders  of  each  State  refpe&ively ;  and  if  they  judge 
that  they  can  more  fafely  trujl  their  own  economy,  than  that 
"of  ihefupreme  adminijf ration,  each  State  may  draw  its  quo- 
ta out  of  the  general  treafury  into  its  own,  and  there  keep 
Jt  as  a  depofited  fund  of  public  wealth,  or  difpofe  of  it  as 
jhey  pleafe.  Perhaps  a  fund  to  defray  the  internal  expenfes 
pfeach  State  might  be  as  eafily  raifed  in  this  way  as  any  other; 
tut  I  leave  a  further  difcuflion  of  the  objection  and  its  re- 
rhedies  to  the'-wifdom  of  future  times. 

But 
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But  if  this  my  mode  of  taxing,  or  any  other  that  tMJ>, 
he  adopted,  (hould  not  be  fufficient  for  the  public  fervice* 
I  could  wifh  the  deficiency  might  fomehow  be  made  up  at 
bomcx  without  recurring  to  the  ruinous  mode  of  fupplies  by 
public  bans  abroad*  I  think  that  every  light  in  which  this 
fubject  can  be  viewed,  will  afford  an  argument  againft  h- 
I  have  known  this  cogent  argument  ufed  in  favor  of  fo- 
reign Joans,  viz.  we  give  but  five  per  cent,  intereft  abroad, 
and  our  people  can  make  ten  per  cent,  advantage  of  the  m<H* 
ncy  at  home,  therefore  they  gain  five  per  cent,  by  the 
loan. 

This  ftupid  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  juft  prove* 
that  it  is  every  man's  intereft  to  borrow  money,  fpr  it  is 
certainly  profitable  to  buy  any  thing  for  five,  pounds  which 
will  bring  ten ;  but  the  natural  fa£t  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
this,  for  if  you  bring  money  into  a  kingdom  or  family, 
which  is  not  the  proceeds  of  indujiry  %  it  will  naturally  lejjeH 
the  indujiry  and  increafe  the  expenfes  of  it.  It  has  been  of- 
ten obferved,  that  when  a  perfon  gains  any  fudden  acqui/n  . 
Hon  of  wealth  by  treafure-trove,  captures  at  fea,  drawing  a 
high  prize  in  a  lottery,  or  any  other  way  not  connected  with 
indujiry)  he  is  rarely  known  to  keep  it  fang,  but  foon  diffi* 
pates  it.  The  fenfible  value  of  money  is  loft,  when  thfc r 
idea  of  it  becomes  difconneBed  with  the  labor  and  pain  if 
earning  it,  and  expenfes  will  naturally  increafe  where  there 
is  plenty  of  wealth  to  fupport  them.  The  effedt  is  the  fame? 
on  a  nation. 

Is  Spain  a  whit  richer  for  all  the  mines  of  South- AmerU 
ca  ?  The  induftry  of  Holland  has.  proved  a  much  furer 
fource  of  durable  wealth,  We  already  find  a  dangerous 
excefs  of  luxury  growing  out  of  our  borrowed  money,  and 
our  indujiry  (efpecially  in  procuring  fupplies  of  our  own) 
"wants  great  animation. 

Befidcs,  the  aforefaid  argument  is  no? grounded  on  fa£t| 
it  is  true,  I  fuppofe,  that  we  pay  but  five  per  cent,  intereft  '• 
on  our  foreign  loans,  but  they  coil  us  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  more  to  get  them  home,  for  that  is  at 
leaU  the  difcount  which  has  been  made  on  the  fale  of.  our 
bills  for  feveral  years  pad,  and  if  we  bring  it  over  in  cafh, 

there 
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thfere  is  freight  and  infurance  to  be  paid;  torhich  irtcreafes 
the  lofs. 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  for  every  eighty  pounds  of 
fupply  which  we  obtain  in  this  way,  we  mull  pay  at  leaft 
an  hundred  pounds,  even  if  wc  were  to  pay  the  principal 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  eonfuming  worm  of  five 
J>er  cent,  intereft  every  year  after,  if  the  payment  is  delay- 
ed :  to  all  this  lofs  is  to  be  added,  all  the  expenfe  of  nego- 
tiating the  loans  abroad,  brokerage  on  fale  of  the  bills,  &c» 
Ac. 

To  efcape  the  ruinous  effe£t&  of  this  mode  of  fupply^  I 
think  every  exertion  ihould  be  made  to  obtain  our  fupplies 
at  home;  it  is  certainly  very  plain  our  country  is  not  ex- 
baufled,  it  is  full  of  every  kind  of  fupply  which  we  need, 
and  nothing  further  can  be  neceflary,  than  to  find  thofe  ave± 
nues  from  the  fources  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
\*rhich  lead  into  the  public  treafury,  thofe  ways  and  proportions 
that  are  mod  juft,  molt  equal,  and  molt  eafy  to  the  people* 
This  js  the  firfl  great  art  of  finance  5  that  of  economy  in 
expenditures  is  the  next;  .     . 

Any  body  may  receive  money  and  pay  it  out ;  borrow 
•money  and  draw  bills ;  but  to  raifc  and  manage  the  internal 
revenue,  fo  as  to  make  the  wealth  of  the  country  balance 
the  public  expenditures,  is  not  fo  eafy  a  talk,  but  yet  I  think 
Hot  fo  hard  as  to  be  impra&ieablej  unlets  this  can  be  done, 
the  greateft  Conceivable  abilities  muft  labor  in  vain^  for  it  19 
naturally  impoffible  that  any  eftate*  which  cannot  pay  its 
expenditures,  fhould  continue  long  without  embarrafiment 
and  diminution  $  the  load  of  debt  muft  continually  increafe, 
and  the  intereft  will  make  a  continual  addition  to  that  debt, 
and  render  the  eftate  more  and  more  unable  ev^-y  year  to 
clear  itfelf  5  but  if  the  eftate  can  pay  its  expenditures,  it  is 
the  height  of  madnefs  not  to  do  it. 

If  revenues  can  be  fpared  fufficient  to  difchavge  the  in- 
tereft of  the  debt,  fo  as  to  flop  its  increafe,  the  eftate  may 
be  faved,  and  a  future  increafe  of  revenue  may  in  time 
wipe  off  the  principal ;  but  no  hope  is  left,  if  intereft  upon 
intereft  muft  continue  to  accumulate. 

K  k  And 


And  as  the  interejl  of  every  individual  is  infepeuroMy  ofr 
mSed  with  the  public  credit  or  ftate  of  the  finances,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  affair  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  con- 
cern and  very  important  moment  to  every  perfin  in  the 
community,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  attended  to  as  ^ 
matter  of  the  higheft  national  concern;  and  no  burden 
ought  to  be  accounted  to9  heavy,  which  is  fufficSent  tp  r*- 
medy  lo  great  a  mifchicf. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  this,  that  the  duties  I  propofc 
arc  (j  extremely  high,  that,  I.  they  will  hurt  our  trade: 
and,  2.  can  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  general  cenjent. 

To  the  firft  I  anfwer — as  far  as  this  tax  tends  to  lefts 
the  importation  of  hurtful  luxuries  and  ufeiefe  confujnp* 

'tions,  it  is  the  very  objetl  I  have  in  view  ;  and  it  is  fo  very 
light  on  all  other  articles,  that  the  burden  will  be  almo/t  m* 

Jenfibfe. 

But  as  to  the  fecond  objection — it  is  in  vain  to  trifle  with 
a  matter  of  fuch  weight  and  importance,  or  weary  our  peo- 
ple with  fmall  plans  .and  remedies,  utterly  inadequate  tp  tbfc 
purpofe.  In  weighty  matters,  weak,  half-affured  attempt! 
will  appear  to  every  dne  to  be  labor  loft,  and  a  ridiculous 
d'ifproportion  of  the  means  to  the  end :  it  is  better-  in  itfeljt 

-  as  well  as  more  likely  to  focoeed  with  the  people,  to  take 
ftrong  holaV  and,  with  a  bold,'  firm  aflfurance*  prppqfe 
fomething,  which,  when  done,  will  be  an  adequate  and  ef> 

ftclua/  remedy. 

Our  national  debt,  including  the  fupplies  for  the  prefect 
year,  I  am  told,  by  the  Financier's  eftimate  delivered  to 

•Congrefs,  amounts  to  about  35,000,000  of  dollars,  the  an- 
imal intereft  of  which  will  be  fomewhat  above  2,000,000 
of  dollar? *  which,  I  think,  may  be  raifed  by  the  tax  I  pro* 
pofe  (tho*  it  is  impoflihle  to  tell  with  much  precifion,  what 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  will  be,  which  has  not  been  tried:) 
it  is  very  plain  that  the  proceeds  will  be  large,  and  fo  cal- 
culated as  to  be  almoft  wholly  a  clear  faving,  not  to  fay  » 
benefit,  to  the  country ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  deficiencies! 
a  imall  additional  tax  may  be  laid  in  the  ufual  way  to  flip- 
ply  them. 

Our 
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Our  annual  expenditures,  on  the  peace  <eftabli{hment, 
tftay,-  I  think,  be  reduced  to  a  quarter  or  third  of  a  million 
Of  dollars,  and  perhaps,  if  our  national  debt  was  liquidated 
0s  it  ought  to  be,  a  great  faving  might  be  made  both  oi  prin- 
cipal and  tntereji  ;  but  the  detail  of  thefe  matters  is  in  eve- 
ry one's  power,  who  has  leifure  and  proper  documents  tot 
make  the  calculations. 

Without  defcending  to  minutia,  I  only  mean  tp  examine* 
the  great  principles  of  refource  and  mode  of  fupply  which  < 
are  within  our  power,  and  give  my  reafons  a8  clear  as  I 
can  for  adopting  a  practical  trial.     Such  a  practice  would 
doubtlefs  difcover  many  things  which  no  forefight  can  reach, 
artd  experience  only  can  elucidate ;    it  is  an  untrodden  path 
Which  I  recommend,  and  tho"  it  cannot  be  perfectly  known,  < 
jet  it  feems  to  me  to  have  fuch  an  appearance  of  advantage 
as  deferves  a  trial. 

The  expenfe  ajid  difficulty  of  collection  will  be  no  greater 
on  the  high  tax  I  pTopofe,.  than  it  would  be  on  a  trifling 
*ne,  which  would  produce  lefs  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  fup- 
ply which  this  would  furniflu    ' 

Therefore,  if  it  ihould  be  judged  prudent  to  make  the 
trial,  I  think  it  moil  advifable  to  take  it  up  on  fuch  a  large 
+fcale,  as  will  make  it  fufficiently  productive  to  become  an  obr 
y£k  worthy  of  Jlrong  effort  and  perfevering  diligence,  in  or- 
der td  give  it  a  fall  effecl, 

In  fine,  we  have  not  children  or  dunces  to  deal  with* 
but  a  people  who  have  as  quick  a  fight  of  their  intereft, 
and  as  much  courage,  readmefs,  and  cheerfijlnefs  to  fup- 
jxttrt  it  as  any  people  on  eurth.  We  can  have,  therefore, 
nothing  more  to  do,  than  tp  make  fuch  propofitions  to  them 
as  are  really  for  their  intereft,  to  convince  their  minds  that 
the  thing  propofed  is  necejfary  and  beneficial;  anil  this  is  to 
be  done,  not  by  refinement  of  argument,  but  by  devHing  and 
explaining  fuch  meafures  as  will,  from  their  nature  and  ope- 
ration, produce  beneficial  effecls. 

We  muft,  with  candor  and  fairnefs,  in  a  manner  open 
and  undifguifed,  tell  them  what  we  want  money  for,  and 
'heftu  much,  and  by  a  wife  and  upright  management  of  their 
-interefts  deferve  and  gain  their  confidence^  that  their  money, 
1  *  when 
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when  obtained,  fhall,  to  the  loft  Jhilling,  be  paid  for  filch 
necefary  purpofes ;  the  tax  will  then  ccafe  to  be  odious.  It 
will  become  an  objeft  of  acknowledged  interejt)  and  every 
perfon  who  fmuggles  or  otherwife  avoids  the  tax,  will  bo 
confidered  as  Jbrinking  from  a  burden  which  the  public  good 
makes  neceflary. 

Every  attempt  of  this  fort  will  become  dtfreputaUe  and 
4)ifamousy  and  when  you  can  conneft  the  tax  and  cbara&er 
together,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  colle£ting  it* 

This  will  effe&ually  obviate  the  great  obje&ion*  viz,, 
that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  colleft  a  heavy  tax  on  goods; 
of  great  value,  but  little  bulk,  fuqh  as  fills,  laces ■,  and  the; 
like,  becaufe  they  may  be  eafily  fmuggled,  £cc.  Whenever 
they  are  to  be  fold,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  view,  and  kt 
the  burden  of  proof  ever  lie  on  thp  ppjftjfor,  that  the  tax  has 
been  bona  fide  paid. 

I  (hould  think  it  advifable  to  commit  the  management  of 
this  matter  to  the  merchants ;  they  are  moft  hurt  by  finugi 
gling)  and  of  courfe  have  the  highejl  interefi  in  preventing 
it.  It  will  be  ten  times  more  difficult  to  cheat  and  impofe  01} 
them,  than  any  "others,  becaufe  the  matter  falls  wholly 
within  their  own  fphere  of  bxifinefs.  Two  of  a  trade  canmt 
cheat  one  another  as  eafy  as  either  of  them  might  cheat  a 
fir  anger.  If  the  merchants  would  take  the  matter  up,  and 
make  it  a  kind  of  profefftonal  honor  to  prevent  Smuggling, 
and  fee  that  the  duty  is  effeclually  paid,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  they  could  effeft  it. 

All  this  reafoning  depends  on  this  one  principle,  via?. 
that  our  public  meafures  muft  cany  in  them  wifdem,  natural 
fitnefs,  jufiice,  and  propriety ;  then  they  will  gain  chara&er, 
reputation,  and  confidence  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
mutual  intereft  will  foon  make  the  government  eafy  and 
effe&ive ;  every  individual  will  foon  find  hia  intesreft  conr 
netted  with  that,  of  the  public,  and  he  will  have  every  in* 
ducement  both  of  honor  and  profit  to  (land  well  with  thq 
government,  and  effeaually  fupport  it.     . 

And  in  this  way,  even  the  great  doftrine  of  taxation  itr 
felf,  that  common  and  almofl  univerfal  fource  of  complaint, 
may  become  siu  objeft  pi  acknowledged  necejfity,  of  confeffed 

right, 
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^  fight,  and  the  payment  made  like  that  of  any  other  debts 
With  conviction  of  right  and  full  fatisfaclion. 

I  will  conclude  this  Effay  with  one  argument  more  in  fa- 
yor  of  my  principle  of  taxation,  which  appears  to  mc  of 
juch  mighty  weight  and  vaft  importance,  as  muft  reach  the 
feelings,  and  govern  the  heart,  of  every  upright  American^ 
Viz.  that  our  public  union,  with  all  its  bleffmgs,  depends  on  itr 
and  is  fupported  by  it,  and  muft,  without  it,  diflblve  an£ 
■yvaftc  away  into  its  original  atoms. 

To  refufe  any  plan  its  neceffary  fupport%  and  to  murder 
and  defhroy  it,  is"  the  fame  thing  ;  the  union  cannot  be  fup- 
ported without  fo  much  money  as  is  neceffary  to  that  fuy- 
port,  and  that  money  may  be  raifed  in  the  way  I  propofe, 
and  cannot  in  any  other.  We  have  a  moft  plain  and  unde- 
niable proof  of  fa£t,  that  the  ufual  mode  of  taxation  of 
polls  and  eftates,  is  in  its  principle  unjufl  and  unequal,  be- 
$ aufe  it  does  not  operate  on  our  people  in  any  due  proportion 
to  their  wealth  :  this  mifchief  was  lefs  felt,  when  our  taxes 
lyere  veryfmall,  and  therefore,  tho*  unjufl,  were  not  ruinous; 
.  but  the  cafe  is.  greatly  altered,  now  the  taxes  are  grown 
Up  into  the  burden  which  the  prefent  exigencies  of  the  na- 
tion require. 

The  faid  tax  hitherto  in  ufe  is  further  ruinous,  becaufe 
it  carves  what  money  it  does  produce,  out  of  the  very  Jirft 
fefources,  the  original  principle  of  our  national  wealth,  which, 
like  tender  cions,  fhould  be  nurfed  and  guarded  with  all  care, 
fill  they  arrive  to  ftrength  and  maturity  y — then  we  may 
pluck  the  fruit  without  hurting  the  tree : — to  cramp  and  di- 
minifh  any  of  thefe,  is  like  making  bread  of  c^rfeed  wheat, 
or  feeding  our  mowing  grounds,  every  quantity  we  take  lef- 
fens  the  next  crop  ten  ;  but  what  gives  decifion  to  the  point 
is,  that  we  have  the  clear  proof  of  experience,  that  the 
utmoft  efforts  in  this  way  have  not  been  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce one  quarter  of  the  fum  neceffary  for  the  public  fervice* 
jior  is  there  any  probability  of  an  increafed  produ£Uon. 

The  mode  of  fuppiy  by  foreign  loans  need  not  be  further 
reprobated ;  it  is  plain  to  every  body,  that  if  they  can  be 
continued  (which  is  doubtful)  they  will  foon  involve  us  in 
a  foreign  debt \  vaftJy  beyond  all  pojftbility  of  payment:    our 

bankruptcy 
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bankruptcy  muft  cnfuc ;  and  with  our  bankruptcy  will  go  all 
ouj  national  character  of  wifdom,  integrity,  energy  of  go* 
vernment,  and  every  kind  of  refpeEt ability.  We  fhalf  be- 
come objects  of  obloquy,  butts  of  infulty  and  by-words  of  Jif> 
grace  abroad ;  an  American  in  Europe  will  be  afliamed  tH 
fell  where  be  came  from*  Every  ftranger  takes  fome  flnre 
5n  the  charatler,  in  the  honors  or  difgrace,  not  only  of  the 
family,  but  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  fcheme  of  iffuing  any  more  Continental  money,  \ 
take  for  granted,  nobody  will  think  of;  and  therefore  I 
conclude,  that  all  the  ways  and  means  which  have  hithertd 
been  tried,  have  proved  utterly  inefficient  for  the  purpofe ; 
and  I  further  conceive,  that  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the 
mode  I  propofe,  if  put  into  practice,  would  be  fufficiertt.  I 
further  contend,  that  no  other  mode  within  our  reach  is  of 
can  be  equally  e'afy  to  the  people,  and  equally  productive  of 
Sufficient  money  for  the  various  purpofes  of  our  union? 
this  is  then  the  only  practicable  way  our  union  can  he  fup^ 
ported,  and  of  courfe  the  union  depends  on  it,  and,  without 
it,  muft  inevitably  fall  to  pieces. 

To  fay  all  this,  may  be  thought  very  great  prefumptioH 
in  an  individual;  be  it  fo;  ftill  I  am  fafe,  for  no  man  cart 
contradict  me,  who  is  not  able  to  find  and  explain' feme 
ether  way  of  fupply,  equally  eafy  to  the  people,  ancl  equally 
.  prcdutlive  of  all  the  money  which  the  fupport  of  the  union 
requires :  but  in  as  much  as  the  eagernefs  of  inquiry  for 
feveral  years  pall  has  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  fuch 
ether  mode,  I  conclude  there  is  no  fuch,  and  of  courfe,  the 
one  I  havj  propofed  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  adopted^ 
to  five  our  union  from  diflblution. 

And  under  the  impreffion  of  this  full  perfuafion,  may  1 
be  permitted  to  addrefs  our  public  adminiftration,  not  op* 
ly  in  Congrefs,  but  in  all  the  States,  in  the  ftrong  language 
of  Lord  Chatham — Set  me  down  as  an  idiot,  if  you  da  not 
adopt  it,  or  rue  your  negletl ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  our 
pojlerity  in  the  next  age,  and  all  our  neighbours  in  the  pre- 
fent,  will  not  fet  you  down,  for  idiots,  if  you  do  not  adopt 
it  foon,  before  the  mifchiefs  it  is  defigried  to  obviate,  fliaH 
grow   up  to  fuch 'degree  of  magnitude  and  ftrength,  as  td 
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ftecbme  incapable  of  remedy  j  for  what  can  they  think* 
,when  they  #iall  fee  that  you  fuffer  our  union,  which  is 
committed  to  your  caref  to  fall  to  pieces  under  your  hands % 
becaufe  you  will  not  attempt  to  give  it  that  fupport,  which* 
Jo  fay  the  lead  of  it,  is  in  its  nature  practicable^  and  the 
4ue  praEtice  of  which  would  produce  the  great  remedy  re^ 
quired. 

But  you  will  fay  perhaps,  we  admit  your  principle  to  be 
juft  and  good,  but  we  cannot  raife  our  ideas  up  to  your 
freight  of  fcale  or  degree  of  impoft  ;  your  tax  is  too  high ;  it 
.grq/ps  too  muchy  and  is  thereby  in  danger  of  loftng  all ;  it  'will 
fcare  our  people  out  of  their  wits.  I  do  not  think  much  of 
fhis  i  Jf  the  wits  which  the  people  now  have,  are  not  fufi. 
Jlfient  for  their  falvation,  it  matters  little  how  foon  they 
are  feared  out  of  them  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  their  wits 
are  fo  volatile ;  there  is  at  lead  a  poflibility,  a  chance,  that 
they  may  have  wit  enough  to  adopt  the  remedy  that  will  pre- 
vent thofe  calamities,  which  (if  not  prevented)  will  foon 
drive  them  out  of  their  fecurity — their  property — their  nati- 
onal honor — their  country  and  wits  too ;  at  lead  I  think  it 
jteedlefs  for  you  to  lofe  your  witsf  for  fear  the  people  will 
Jpfe  fheirs. 

But  I  would  afk  you  ferioufly,  do  you  think  that  a  Jefa 
fc&le  of  tax  than  that  which  I  propofe,  would  be  fufficient- 
ly  pi*odu£Hve  for  the  public  fervice,  or  the  fupport  of  the 
Union  ?  I  think  you  mult  probably  fay  no,  on  the  bare 
prefumption  (for  the  produce  of  ^n  untried  tax  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  certainty:)  to  what  purpofe  then,  I  further  afk, 
Would  it  be  to  fct  on  foot  fo  expenfive  and  troublefome  an 
Operation,  which,  when  completed,  would  be  utterly  wade- 
•quate  to  its  purpofes  ?  or  what  funds  have  you,  out  of 
which  you  cxpeft  to  draw  the  deficiency  ? 

If  there  is  any  wifdom  or  effort  in  our  counfels  and 
.plans,  they  mud  reach  tbro'j  they  mud  conneff  the  means 
with  the  end%  and  make  the  one  adequate  to  the  other.  Would 
you  not  laugh  at  a.  failor,  who  mould  moor  a  fhip  with  an 
inch  rope,  and  fo  lofe  the  (hip,  for  fear  his  owners  mould 
find  fault  with  him  for  wetting  a  cable  ?  Where  means 
,  *&xe  inadequate  to  their  etyl%  they  become  ridiculous,  efpeci- 
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ally  when  adopted  in  matters  of  confequence ;  people  k»uf 
all  confidence  in  their  effects,  and  therefore  lofe  all  couragB 
and  inducement  to  ufc  ftrong  efforts  to  make  them  operate.-  • 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  if  our  people  have  loft  theitf 
Confidence  in  our  public  counfels,  and  are  backward  id 
puthing  them  into  practice,  the  reafon  is,  not  becaufe  they 
fupld  and  blind  to  their  interefts,  or  wanting  in  zeal  to  pro* 
mote  them,  but  becaufe  their  courage  is  all  tOorn  out,  and 
their  patience  exhaujled,  by  a  feven  years'  courfe  of  vi/hnaryf 
ineffectual,  ill-contrived \  arid  halfdigefted  plans,  which  pro- 
mifed  little  in  theory,  but  conftantly  in  praclice,  proved  the 
bafelefs  fabrics  of  a  vifion,  and  vaniftied  at  lad,  not  only 
without  ufe,  but  with  confequences  very  detrimental  to  our 
national  character  of  integrity  and  wifdom,  as  well  as  ta 
the  interefts  and  morals  of  our  people ;  not  the  leaft  di£ 
couraging  of  all  which  was  this  conftant  effeft  which  they 
all  had,  viz.  that  thofe  States  or  individuals,  which  pn* 
tnoted  them  with  mojl  zeal,  ardor,  and  effort,  always  lofl  mojl 
by  them. 

I  am  of  opinion  it  is  quite  time  to  quit  this  childijh  tnifiU 
ature  of  counfels,  and  adopt  fomething  up  to  the  full  lift, 
and  propofe  fome  fyftem  to  our  people,  that  will,  wheA 
executed,  be  effeclive  and  fujficient  for  its  purpofe.  I  ima- 
gine fuch  a  propofal  would  find  our  people  full  enough  rf 
feme  to  difcufs  it,  candor  to  approve  of  it,  and  zeal  t» 
promote  it.  v 

But  if  you  will  continue  to  believe  that  my  high  fcale  of 
tax  will  ftupify  our  people  with  terror  on  firft  fight  <rf 
the  dreadful,  dreary  object,  I  will  ferioufly  a(k  you  if  yod 
are  acquainted  with  one  individual,  who,  you  think,  would 
be  likely  to  hang  himfelf,  or  run  diftfatted,  or  give  up  the 
American  Union  or  Independence,  on  being  told,  that  he 
muft,  for  the  reft  of  his  life*  pay  a  dollar1  a  gallon  tax  on 
difttUed  fpirits  and  wine;  a  duty  equal  to  the  firfl  cofl  oA 
flics,  cambrics,  lawns,  muflins,  laces,  jewellery,  and  fo  on 
thro'  all  the  grades  of  the  tax  I  propofe. 

Or  how  does  the  dreadful  fpeclre  affedl  your  own  con* 
ftitution  ?  Does  it  make  your  oWn  blood  run  cold  and 
ltiffjn  in  your  veins-?     As  you  are  moftiy  men  of  fafhioft 
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fthcl  fortune,  1  doncelfe  you  wiH  be  as  deeply  intefefted  irt 
the  tax  as  the  mod  of  your  conftituents,  and  you  may 
.pretty  well  judge  of  their  feelings  by  your  own.  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  your  anxiety  is  excited  at  all  for  yourfelves* 
but  for  your  people ;  but  cannot  you  fuppofe  that  your 
conftituents  have  fenfe  to  difcern  the  neceffity  and  utility  of 
a  public  meafure,  judgment  and  patriotifm  to  approve  it, 
and  firmnefs  to  bear  the  burden  of  it,  as  well  as  you  ? 

Some  objects,  when  feen  thro*  a  milt,  or  at  a  diftance, 
appear  frightful  and  clothed  with  terrors,  which  all  vaniflx 
on  a  nearer  view,  arid  more  ctofe  infpection.  Some  difagree- 
able  things,  when  they  come  home  to  our  feelings,  are  found 
to  have  lefs  pain  than  diftant  expectation  painted  out*  m 

Let  us  fuppofe  and  realize  to  ourfelves  then,  that  my 
fcale  of  tax  was  adopted  and  become  habitual  to  the  peo- 
ple }  can  you  imagine  that  the  country  would  be  thereby 
tendered  a  whit  the  worfe,  or  more  inconvenient  to  Kve  in* 
than  if  the  tax  was  not  paid  ?  or  if  you  cannot  come  quite 
top  to  this,  do  you  conceive  the  inconvenience  of  the  tax 
paid  in  this  way,  by  any  comparifon  fo  heavy  and  burden* 
fome)  as  the  prefent  tax  oh  polls  and  ejates,  or  any  other 
of  equal  producl,  that  has  ever  been  p<atlifed  or  propofed^ 
would  be  to  the  people  at  large* 

I  do  not  know  how  far  our  people  at  lafge  ate  imprefled 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  our  union ;  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  ^an  object  of  the  utmoft  weight;  I  conceive  that  the 
very  exiftence  of  our  refpeblability  abroad,  the  intereft  which 
We  are  to  derive  from  our  connexions  with  foreign  nations^ 
and  our  fecurity  againft  foreign  and  domeftic  infuits  and 
invafions,  all  depend  on  it,  and  even  our  independence  itfelf 
Cannot  be  fupported  without  it;  and  as  I  know  well  that 
the  attachment  of  our  people  to  their  independence  is  ai- 
med univerfal,  I  fliould  fuppofe  that  our  union,  which  is 
fo  clofely  and  infeparably  connected  with  it,  would  like* 
wife  be  an  equal  object  of  their  attachment  and  concern. 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  th3t  pur  peo- 
ple will  revolt  againft  any  reafonable  and  neceflary  means 
of  fupportirig  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  as  the  tax 
I  propofe  appears,  to  me  the  only  pojfibk  and  practicable 
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weans,  any  how  within  our  power,  which  can  be  adequatf 
to  this  great  purpofe,  I  cannot  fay  that  I  fhudder  to  pro- 
pofe  fuch  a  tax  -,  but  I  think  we  may  fafely  prefume  on  the 
good  fenfe  of  our  people,  their  patience,  and  difcernment  of 
their  interefts,  enough  to  expect  their  concurrence  in  the 
meafure,  and  even  cheerfulnefs  and  zeal  in  fupporting  it. 

But  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  I  can  add'no  more;  I 
have  no  conception  that  the  Americans  either  can  or  ought 
to  be  governed  againjl  their  confent,  or  that  the  colleftion 
of  taxes,  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  mode,  can  be  made  with 
fuccefs,  whilft  an  opinion  becomes  general  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  taxes  arc  unnecejfary>  unjuft,  or  improperly  op* 
plied. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  veiy  difficult  to  make  out  the  dc~ 
tail  of  particulars  neceflary  to  form  the  plan  or  fyftem, 
both  of  the  tax  and  its  colleftion,  on  the  principles  herein 
urged  -,  but  the  whole  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  confede- 
ration of  the  public,  who,  I  hope,  are  enough  impreffed 
with  the  importance  of  thd  fubje£l,  and  the  neceffity  of 
adopting  Tome  decifions  relating  to  it,  without  delay,  to 
induce  every  one  to  give  it  that  attention  that  its  nature 
and  weight  requires,  and  which  our  prefent  critical  circum- 
ftances  make  indifpenfable  to  our  political  falvation.* 

I  do 


*  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  reader,  to  advert  to  fotne  particulars  of  the, 
{late  and  condition  of  the  country  and  its  revenues,  at  the  time  when  this 
Eflay  was  firft  publifhed. 

i.  The  Continental  money  had  been  entirely  out  of  circulation  near  two 
years,  and  all  kinds  of  *fiimatcsy  payments,  and  accounts  were  made  in  bui 
money. 

a.  That  the  Bank  of  Nortb-Amtrica  was  inftituted  by  Congrefs,  and  pret- 
ty well  cftablifhed  at  Philadelphia :  the  charter  of  it  bears  date  Dec.  31, 
1781. 

3.  Very  ftrong  exertions  had  been  made  to  obtain  money  from  the  States ,by 
a  tax  levied  on  polls  and  eftates  in  the  old  and  ufual  way,  and  fuch  convic- 
tion of  the  neceffity  of  public  fupplies  generally  took  place  thro'  the  Stata, 
that  confiderable  fums  were  obtained  in  this  way,  and  remitted  in  bank 
bills  to  the  Financier  General,  mr.  Morris* 

But  tht  fe  taxes  were  levied  by  the  States  neither  in  any  due  proportion  of 
xpiotas,  nor  with  any  equdity  qjf  either  quantity  or  punctuality  in  the  pay- 
ttirnts.  an.  1  i-  *  '.over  cf  cemfulfton  icas  vejled  in  Congrefs  #L  that  time,  the 
*UP1"  ■  -' of  the  public  exigencies;    large  loans  ii.deed  wcrt 

nq:<<;  ..ici:  a  1  u'uu,  and  many  wild  and  vain  fchemes  for  railing  money  were 
!»'pj.i'ii>l at  home-  b«  Ji  was  languor  and  deficiency. 

4.  A'ftnBf 
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I  do'  not  fet  myfelf  up  to  propofe  fyftems  of  political  uni- 
§n  and  plans  of  revenue  becaufe  I  think  myfelf  the  fitted 
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4.  A  ftrong  and  laborious  effort  was  made  by  Congrefs  for  an  impofi  of 
only  Jive  per  cent,  on  imported  goods ,  which,  with  great  difficulty  and  delay,  was 
at  lafi  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Rhode-Ifiand,  which,  by  its  final  negativet 
fruftrated  the  plan,  rendered  it  wholly  void,  and  it  died  without  any  effect. 

5.  A  very  confiderable  foreign  debt  was  contracted,  and  every  depart- 
ment at  home  was  deeply  involved,  and  no  payments  could  be  made  either  at 
home  or  abroad ;  it  was  with  the  utmofi  difficulty  that  jnoney  could  be  pro- 
cured for  daily  fupplies,  which  were  absolutely  indifpenfable. 

6.  Very  great  arrears  were  due  to  the  army,  and  had  there  not  been  more  pa- 
.    triotic  virtue  in  the  army,  and  greater  abilities  in  their  General  and  other  officers^ 

than  fcarce  ever  exifted  before,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  kept 
them  together,  or  to  have  governed  them  with  any  proper  difcipline, 

7.  We  were  juft  upon  the  clofe  of  the  war ;  the  peacp  was  expected 
foon ;  the  preliminary  articles  of  it  were  indeed  fettled  and  figned,  Jan.  20, 
1783,  but  the  advice  of  them  had  not  reached  America  at  that  time:  but, 

8.  Peace,  tho'  the  moil  deftrable  of  all  things  at  that  time,  yet  was  clothed 
with  terrors,  and  the  near  approach  of  it  excited  the  moft  anxious  apprehenftons. 
'    The  murmurs  of  the  army  for  their  pay  ran  high  ;  there  was  no  money  to 

fay  them,  yet  they  were  to  be  dljhandcd;  and  whether  they  would,  fuffer  them- 
f elves  to  be  difmijfed,  and  fent  to  their  feveral  homes,  without  their  pay,    was  a  . 
queflion  of  great  importance. 

Thefe  difficulties  were  afterwards  obviated  by  the  prudence  of  General 
Wajbington,  but  in  a  way  that  harrowed  up  all  his  feelings ;  he  ordered 
fmall  divifions  of  the  army,  to  be  marched  off  to  diverfe  diflant  places,  and 
then  directed  them  to  be  difmijfed,  without  any  pay  indeed,  but  with  a  profu- 
Jion  of  promifes  and  ajfurances  that  fpeedy  provision  mould  be  made  for  the 
fettlement  and  payment  of  their  accounts. 

Cbmmiffioners  were  indeed  appointed  to  fettle  all  unliquidated  public  ac-/ 
counts,  both  of  the  army  and  other  creditors,  but  no  payments  were  made 
but  in  certificates  of  the  debts  due,  with  promife  to  pay  them  with  intereft 
to  the  creditor  or  bearer. 

Thefe  were  worth  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  circulation  of  them 
foon  became  very  great  at  that  exchange:  but  to  return  to  the  time  of  writ- 
-  ing  this  Effay — 

9.  Tho'  the  public  treafury  was  fo  very  poor  and  d'tfireffed,  yet  the  States 
were  really  overrun  with  an  abundance  of  cajh:  the  French  and  Englijb  armies, 
our  foreign  loans,  Havanna  trade,  &c.  had  filled  the  country  with  money,  and 
Hits  on  Europe  were  currently  fold  at  ao  to  40  per  cent,  below  par. 

10.  This  induced  the  merchants  \o  buy  thele  bills,  and  remit  them  to 
Europe,  and  in  return  to  import  great  quantities  of  European  goods,  which 
arrived  under  the  great  expenfe  of  a  war  freight  and  infurance ;  yet  their 
fear  city,  the  great  plenty  of  cujh,  and  the  luxury  and  pride  of  the  people  were 
fuch,  that  they  fold  rapidly  and  to  great  profit ;  all  which  made  the  tax  of 
impofi  I  propofed,  very  peculiarly  tucejfary  at  that  time  for  many  reafons;  not 
only, 

1.  To  fupply  the  treafury;  but, 

2.  To  reft  rain  and  check  the  luxurious  confumptions  which  were  growing 
fafl  into  fafhion. 

3 .  To  keep  up  the  price  of  goods,  and  thereby  fave  the  merchants  from 
ruin,  or  at  leaft,  from  very  great  lofs,  by  the  rcduiUon  of  rhe  price  of  their 
goods  on  hand,  which;  would  be  the  natural  conference  of  the  peace. 

4.  To 
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and  mod  capable  man  to  do  it  j  •  but  becaufe  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  every  fyftem  of  this  fort  mull  be  the  work  of  one 
mindy  carefully  and  deeply  comprehending  the  whole  fub- 
je£t,  and  fitting  -all  the  parts  to  each  other ,  fo  that  every 
part  may  form  a  coincidence  with  the  reft.  It  is  fcarcely 
poflible  for  twenty  or  thirty  mem  of  the  belt  abilities  coDeft- 
cd  in  a  room  together,  to  do  this ,  cither  of  them  might 
do  it  alone,  but  all  of  them  together  cannot. 

The  twenty  together  may  examine  the  fyftem  or  plan, 
when  made  and  propofed,  and  note  its  faults,  but  even  then 
they  cannot  mend  them,  without  danger  of  deftroying  its 
Uniformity  j  they  muft  do  as  you  do  with  your  clothes 
which  do  not  fit,  fend  for  the  tailor  who  made  them,  point 
out  the  faults,  and  direft  him  to  take  then  home,  and 
make  the  alterations. 

Any  man  of  a  clear  head  may  comprehend  his  own 
thoughts,  but  cannot  fo  well  enter  into,  thofe  of  another. 
You  might  as  well  fet  twenty  watchmakers  to  make  a 
watch,  and  affign  to  each  his  wheel;  tho'  each  wheel 
fliould  be  exquifitely  finiflied,  it  would  be  next  to  a  miracle 
if  the  teeth  and  diameters  fitted  each  other,  fo  as  to  move 
with  proper  uniformity  together;  if  this  great  work  is 
done,  fomebody  mufl  do  it,  fomebody  mufi  begin.  A  moderate 
genius  may  hit  on,  and  propofe,  a  thought,  which  a  richer 
mind  may  improve  to  the  greateft  advantage.  If  I  can  attain 
this  honor  I  (hall  have  my  reward,  and  pleafe  myfelf  with 
the  hope,  that  I  may  be  in  fome  degree  ufeful  to  the  coun- 
try I  love,  which  gave  me  birth,  and  in  which  I  expeft  t<t 
leave  my  polierity. 

4.  To  prevent  a  deluge  of  imported  goods  flowing  in  upon  us,  which  foon 
drained  the  country  of  it*  calh,  and  filled  the  States  with  luxury ;  but  thfl 
tax  would  have  ehlicr  prevented  the  evil,  or  would  have  brought  an  immenfi 
f um  into  the  public  trcaf ut y,  which  would  have  eafed  our  public  embarraffc 
ments. 

Perhaps  both  might  have  been  produced  by  the  tax  to  fuch  a  degree,  a* 
would  have  afforded  very  great  and  dcjirable  advantages  ;  but  the  meafure  was 
not  adopted,  tho'  I  believe  every  one  regrets  at  this  day  that  it  was  npt 
then  purfued. 

The  principles  of  it  have  fince  been  adopted  by  the  new  Corgrefs,  and  tho' 
on  a  much  !efs  fcale  than  I  propofed,  yet  we  find  the  tax  richly  productive, 
iiiid  very  little  burdenlbme  to  our  people. 
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A 

SEYJNTH 

E       S       SAY 

ON 

Free  Trade  and  Finance- 

In  which  the  Expediency  of  Funding  the  Public  Secu- 
rities, Striking  further  Sums  of  Paper  Money ^  and 
ether  important  Matters,  are  conftdered* 

[Firft  publijbed  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  10,   1 785.3 


PUBLIC  fecurities  are  notes  or  promifes  of  payment ', 
made  in  writing,  to  the  public  creditors,  who  had  de± 
tnands  on  the  public  for  monies  lent,  fupplies  furnifhed,  fer- 
vices  rendered,  &c.  &c.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  varie- 
ty, and  diftinguifhed  by  divers  appellations,  fuch  as  loan- 
office  certificates  1  depreciation  certificates,  final Settlements,  &c. 
&c.  As 


*  The  landing  a&  of  Pennfylvania  was  printed  for  public  confideratkm 
fomc  months  before  it  was  enaAed  into  a  law  (March  16,  1 7  85)  daring 
•which  time  this  EJfay  nvas  publijbod;  the  faid  ad  4ire<5tcd,  among  other 
things, 

I.  That  one  year  s  interefi  {hould  be  paid  by  this  State  on  all  Continental 
certificates,  which  originally  iffued  to  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  this  State,  Sec. 
*rith  a  provifo,  that  that  fpecies  of  certificates,  commonly  called  final  fettU- 
ments,  which  ihould  be  intitled  to  intereft,  fhould  not  have  been  alienated  or 
transferred,  but  fhall  remain  the  property  of  the  original  bolder,  his  heirs,  &c. 
(which  provifo,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  extended  to  all  the  other  hindt 
if  certificates,  as*  well  as  to  the  final  fettlements : )  by  this  provifo,  every  pof- 
fejfor  of  a  final  fettlemcnt,  except  he  was  the  original  holder  of  it,  was  ex- 
cluded from  receiving  intereft* 

But 
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As  the  public  was  in  no  condition  to  pay  thefe  fecuri- 
tics  when  they  became  due,  they  fuffered  a  great  depreda- 
tion :  the  owners  fold  them  for  what  they  could  get,  and 
they  have  long  been  an  article  of  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the 
brokers  and  /peculators ;  and  the  price-current,  or  eftimated 

•  value 

But  I  take  it,  that  the  true  fftirit,  deftgn,  and  reafon  of  this  provifo  was, 
in  a  confiderable  degree,  eluded  in  the  fiitfcquent  practice;  for  'the  ftatutc, 
among  other  (roofs  that  the  man  who  claimed  intereft,  was  really  the  original 
bolder,  preformed  this  one,  viz.  that  fuch  claimant  mould  make  oatb  before 
a  prothonatory,  that  he  was  truly  the  original  holder  of  the  certificate,  and 
had  not  alienated  it;  and  this  certificate  of  the-  prothonatory  of  fuch  oath  be* 
ing  made,  being  annexed  to  the  certificate  on  which  intereft  was  demanded,  by 
coitftrudlion  of  the  fiatute,  entitled  the  pojfejfor  of  it  to  draw  intereft,  tho'  fa 
was  not  the  original  holder ;  by  which  means  very  many  certificates  were 
ibid  with  fuch  affidavits  annexed,  and  the  poffcflbr,  tho'  ail  alienee,-  draf 
the  intereft  on  them  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  the  original  holder, 

2.  A  tax  was  inftituted  for  railing  aa  annual  fum  of  76,945/,  17*;  6d* 
and, 

3.  An  emifiion  of  150,000/.  in  paper  money,  50,000/.  of  .which  wa$  re- 
ferred for  a  loan-ojice,  and  the  other  100,000/.  together  with  the  aforefaid 
lax  of  76,945/.  1 7 j.  6d.  were  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  f aid  year's  in- 
t  reft,  and  other  public  purpofes.  The  year's  intereft  at  o  per  cent,  paid 
r.ndcr  this  ad,  amounted  to  167,694  dollars,  the  capital  of  which,  of 
courfe,,was  4,461,570  dollars,  nearly.   , 

This  high  tax  proved  a  heavy  burden  upon  fuch  of  our  people  as  happened 
to  have  no  certificates  on  which  they  could  receive  intereft,  and  little  benefit  eve* 
to  the  moft  of  thofe  ivbo  had  /.'•  m  ;  for  the  certificates  were  monopolized  Ata 
to  few  hands,  and  not  many  of  our  people  drew  more  intereft  than  would 
pay  their  taxes.  -  )t 

And  as  thefe  heavy  fums  were  moftly  paid  to  fuch  holders,  of  certificates, 
as  had  never  rendered  any  fervlces  to  the  State,  or  contributed  any  fuppBes*  of 
had  any  kind  of  merit  or  earnings,  on  which  they  could,  with  any  pretence; 
found  their  claim  to  fo  great  a  contribution  from  the  public,  much  tmeafinefi 
was  generated,  and  our  people  found  that  their  labor  was  vain,  in  as  much 
as  the  profits  of  it  were  drained  from  them,  for  purpofes  of  no  vfc  or  advan* 
tage  to  them. 

For  it  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  altho'  intereft  was  granted  by  this  aft  for 
but  one  year,  yet  it  was  expe&ed  to  be  continued,  and  really  teas  fo,  for  feve- 
ral  years  afterwards,  by  zfubfequent  ad  {March  1, 1786)  tho*  under  a  foffie- 
what  different  form,  yet  with  the  fame  burden  as  before. 

The  paper  bills  emitted  by  this  ad  never  paffed  as  a  general  currency,  bot 
were  negotiated  in  market,  like  other  commodities,  at  the  exchange  which  they 
happened  to  gain,  but  always  in  a  depreciated  fate,  i.  e.  at  a  difcount  from 
10  to  $0  per  cent. 

In  line,  this  unhsppy  meafure  has  coft  this  State  already  more  than  5OO,0O0t 
and  fill  zee  are  not  dear  of  it. 

And,  I  believe,  no  man  can  count  up  $cod.  benefit  which  the  State  ever 
received  from  it. 

I  clearly  forefaw  the  mifcliiefs  of  this  fatal  meafufe,  and  to  obviate  and 
prevent  them  was  the  deftgn  of  this  Effay,  and  tho'  I  did  not  fuccecd,  yet  I 
have  rati fatisj "aclhn  in  rcSedHnp:  that  I  exertcd,my  utmofi  abilities,  and /«'*£<: 
jully  performed  my  duty  in  the  attempt,  tho'  it'  proved  not  fuccefsful,  to  avert 
tic  calamities  of  the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen. 


lteIue>of  them,  as  they  pafs  from  hand  to  hand,  is^becojm.^ 
as  much  fixed  and  as  well  known  in  the  brokers'  offices, 
$s  that  of  any  other  goods  or  merchandifes.  . 
^  And  this  price-current ',  made  in  market  by  the  general 
confent  of  buyers  and  fellers,  determines  the  value  pf  all  ar- 
tides  of  traffic,  whether  goods,  bills  of  exchange,  public  fe- 
curities, flocks  of  every  kind,  or  even  money  it/elf:  and  this 
rule  of  eftimation  is  fo  fixed  and  natural,  that  no  external 
force  or  height  of  authority  can  alter  it,  as  has  been  clear- 
ly proved  by  experiment  (the  ftrongeft  proof  in  nature)  iq, 
the  inftances  of  tender4aws  and  regulation  of  prices,  which 
have  often  been  attempted  in  vain,  tho*  puflied  as  far  as 
law,  authority,  violence,  and  force  could  go. 

-  Therefore  it  follows,  that  the  public  fecurities,  when 
they  become  articles  of  exchange  or  traffioj  are  really  worth 
what  they  will  bring  in  .market,  and  no  more;  u  e.  let  their, 
nominal  value  be  what  it  will,  their  real -value  is  fo  much  as9 
and  no  more  than,  they-  will  bring  in  market :  this  is  plain, 
natural  law,  which  it  is  in  vain  for  the  greateft  force  or 
jhigheft  authority  to  oppofe ;  it  will  prove  too  ftrong  for  the 

-  moll  mighty  oppofition  j  it  is  therefore  mod  wife  to  fubmit 
to  it,  and  obey  its  fovereign  dictates,  without  reluctance.  , 
t  The  price-current  of  public  fecurities  has  been  different 
at  different  times,  and  the  different  kinds  of  them  are  efti- 
mated  at  different  prices  j  very  many  have  been  purchafed 
at  2x.  6d.  in  the  pound,  or  8  for  i ;  others  at  6s.  or  7/.  ia 

^jhe  pound,  or  about  3  for  1.  A  few  inftances  may  be 
produced  of  fales  at  higher  and  lower  prices ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, I  believe,  the  above  prices  may  be  eftimated  as  the  ex- 
tremes :  very  great  numbers  of  final  feitlements .  have  beer* 
bought  at  2x.  6d.  in  the  pound,  or  8  for  I. 

-  It  is  very  certain,  and  undoubtedly  confeffed  on  all  fides, 
that  our  foldiers,  when  their  fervices  were  over,  and  their 
accounts  were  fairly  adjufted,  were  entitled  to  the  liquidat- 
ed balances  in  their  favor,  in  genuine  money;  this,  was  in 
juflice  due  to  them  for  their  fervices,  and  if  they  were  paid, 

^  no  more  than  juflice  was  done  therh  ;  but  if,  inftead  of  this, 
they  were  paid  nominally  twenty  fhill\ngs  in  a  certificate, 
note  of  public  promife,  or  any  other  article  of  negotiation 

or 
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tt  traffic,  which  was  worth,  by  general  eonfent  ot  (mfCf 
tnd  feDer,  in  the  public  exchange,   no  more  than  is.  6J* 
and  would  bring  no  more,  it  is  plain  they  were  paid  bat' 
2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  remaining  17/.  6d.  is  Jlill  dui 
to  them* 

We  will  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  a  certificate  of  ao/« 
which  would  bring  but  is.  6d.  -  they  had  been  paid  in 
brafsf  at  20/.  per  lb.  which  was  worth  in  market,,  and  would 
bring  no  more  than,  is.  6d.  per  lb.  it  is  plain  their  condition 
would  have  been  exactly  the  fame,  1.  e.  the  foldier  that  re- 
ceived the  pound  ofbrafs,  which  he  could  fell  for  is.  6d.  and 
no  more,  would  be  juik  as  well  off,  and  as  well  paid,  ad 
the  foldicr  who  received  the  certificate  of  10s.  which  he* 
could  fell  for  is.  6d.  and  no  more  •,  it  is  a  very  plain  cafe* 
that  neither  of  them  are  paid  more  than  is.  6d.  in  thd 
pound,  and  that  the  remaining  17/.  6d.  remains  unpaid, 
,  and  confequently  due  to  them* 

And  if  any  jujlice  of  honor  to  the  public  faith  is  defigneir 
or  attempted,  it  muft  be  effected  by  paying  to  them  what 
ftill  remains  due  to  them.  But  can  the  human  wrind  con- 
ceive, that  any  fort  of  juftice  or  honor  to  the  public  faith 
would  be  done,  not  by  pitying  the  poor  foldiers,  and  paying 
the  balance  due  to  them,  but  inftead  of  this,  by  raifrng  a  h 
large  fum  of  moneyi  by  taxing  the  community,  to  buy  iff 
all  the  brafsy  and  giving  zos.  per  lb,  for  it  to  the  fpeculatort 
who  had  bought  it  of  the  foluiers  for  is.  6d.  per  lb-  (even 
whiffl  the  current  market  price  was  but  is.  6d.)  and  giving 
intcreft  till  the  cafh  was  paid?  which  would  be  giving  thofe 
fpecutators  eight  times  as  much  money  as  the  capital  they 
advanced,  and  48  per  cent,  per  ann<  inter efl  for  it,  till  thtf 
cafh  was  paid. 

The  brokers'  intcreft  of  4  per  ceflt.  per  month,  is  a  fool 
to  this;  for  this  not  only  recovers  4  per  cent,  per  month  in* 
terejl,  but  fecures  the  payment  of  eight-fold  the  capital,  when 
the  inttreft  ceafes.  Betides,  the  brokers  run  fome  rifle  of 
opprobrium  and  lofs  of  their  debt  y  but  this  plan  gives  honor 
and  fecurity  to  the  whole  tranfaftion,  by  giving  it  the  fa- 
cred  fanftion  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  State. 

It 


• '  \t  ihato  flo  difference  to  the  argument,  whether  the  ar- 
ticle of  traffic  paid  to  the  foldtets,  and  purchafed  in  agairt 
ty  the  State,  be  brafs  or  certificates;  becaufe  both,  by  thd 
fuppofitioii,  are  of  equal  price  in  the  market*  and  make  a 
payment  of  equal  vaiue  to  the  foldiers. 

The  whole  argument  holds  good  and  in  eqtlal  force* 
with  regard  to  all  original  holders  of  public  fccurities,  as  to 
the  foldiers^  all  of  whom  are  fuppofed  to  have  fuf  nifhed  to 
the  public,  cafh,  goods ±  or  firvicesy  to  the  amount  of  thd 
certificates  they  received. 

The  argument  alfo  has  the  fame  force,  with  refpeft  to 
{peculators,  who  have  purchafed  public  fecurities  at  a  higher 
exchange  than  8  for  i :  with  refpeft  to  thefe,  the  conclufioii 
*  is  the  fame  in  nature^  but  differs  only  in  degrte:  > 

This  plan  of  paying  the  vaft  fums  of  public  monies  t6 
fpeculators,  which  were  originally  due  to  the  foldiers  and 
other  original  holders  of  xhe  public  fecurities,  and  the  pay- 
ment being  withheld  from  them  to  whom  it  ought  to  have* 
been  made,  JIM  remains  due  }*  I  fay*  the  plan  of  paying 
thefe  monies  to  the  fpeculators,  who  at  prefent  hold  the 
fecurities,  u  e.  paying  to  thefe  fpeculators  eight  times  the 
capital  they  advanced  for  the  purchafe  of  them,  with  48 
fir  cent,  per  ann.  interejly  till  a&ual  payment  is  made  to 
them,  an4  taxing  the  State  to  raife  thefe  monies,  and  of 
courfe  taxing  the  poor  foldiers  (who,  in  their  petiury  and  dif-  ' 
trefs,  fold  their  certificates  at  2/*  6d.)  in  the  pound,  for  the 
money  neceflary  to  pay  them  at  2ar.  in  the  poflnd,  with  in* 
tereft,  to  the  fpeculators  who  purchafed  them  2  I  fay,  thig 
plan  is  adopted  by  fome  folks  with  great  ferioufnefs  and 
gravity 5  and  their  ideas  are  fupported  with  very  fpecious 
arguments,  the  detail  of  which  I  Wave  Corifidering  juft 
now,  that  I  may  mention  one  proposition,  which  I  think 
neceflary  to  introduce  here,  viz. 

No  ingenuity  of  argument  can  ever  fuppott  an  abfurd  con* 
etu/ion ;  the  abfurdity  of  the  conclufion  for  ever  deftroysT 
the  argument,  however  fpecious  and  ingenious  the  pre- 
inifes  may  be  found :  this  is  called  by  logicians  reduclio  ad 
mbfurdum>  has  been  taught  in  the  fehools  a  thoufand  years* 
and  ha§  always  been  aUowed  to  be  good  reafoning. 

Mm  AU 
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All  the  arguments  that  can  be  adduced,  cam  never  con- 
vince any  body  that  this  plan  is  right ;  there  is  not  a  boy  in 
a  compting-houfe,  or  maid  in  a  kitchen,  who  would  not 
exclaim  again fl  the  injuftice  of  it,  the  moment  they  heard 
and  underftood  it ;  the  common  fenfe  which  refides  in  every 
human  bread,  revolts  againft  it  *,  for  this  I  appeal  to  the 
fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  body  who  has  any. 

Do  not  you  think,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  a  fpeculator 
in  public  fecurities  mud  be  pretty  well  brazed,  yea,  braffcd 
over,  who  can  exprcfs  his  joy  without  blu&ing,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  tell  us  that  he  is  enlivened  with  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  public  aft,  entitling  him  to  eight  times  the  caffr 
tal  of  his  fpeculations,  with  48  per  cent,  per  ann.  inttre/l, 
till  he  receives  the  principal  in  good,  /olid,  hard  cajb;  all 
which  he  knows  to  be  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  diftreffcd 
foldier,  who,  with  his  family,  languiflies  for  want  of  the 
payment,  which  is  withheld  from  him  by  means  of  the 
failure  of  the  public  faith  ? 

This  plan,  however  cruel,  (hocking,  and  execrable  it 
may  appear,  is  defended  by  fome  folks  by  this  argument^ 
viz.  the  public  fecurities,  like  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  pm 
miffbry  notes,  &c.  are  aflignable  or  transferable  over,  by 
which  the  aflignee  becomes  poflefied  of  all  the  right  ad 
tntereft,  which  the  original  holder  had  therein;  that  the  . 
whole  property  pafles  by  the  alignment,  and  the  fum  paid 
by  the  aflignee  to  the  original  holder,  whether  little  or  mucb, 
is  of  no  confideration  in  the  cafe. 

I  fuppofe  this  holds  true  generally  with  refpeft  to  bond% 
bills  of  exchange,  promiflbry  notes,  &c.  but  I  do  not 
think  it  holds  true  univerfally ;  the  rule  has  its  exceptions, 
and  I  think  the  cafe  in  point  is  manifeftly  one  of  the  Jfrongeft 
inftances  of  them.  The  Continental  money  is  a  moft  notori- 
ous one  j  the  public  faith  was  plighted  for  the  redemption 
of  that  money,  as  facredly  as  force  of  words,  height  of  au- 
thority, and  appeals  to  Heaven  could  do  it.  Yet  every  man 
acknowledges,  that  if  that  money,  tho*  all  made  payablt  U 
the  bearer,  was  to  be  redeemed  at  a  hard  dollar  for  every 
Continental  one,  the  moll  abfurd  injuftice  would  be  done. 

The 
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"  The  old  State  money  of  this  State  affords  another  inftance 
of  the  fame  kind-  The  loan-office  certificates  afford  a  third 
inftance,  the  value  of  which  is  eftimated  by  Congrefs,  by 
a  public  fcale  of  depreciation,  grounded  on  the  real  value  of 
the  certificates y  at  the  feveral  dates  at  which  they  were  if- 
fued.  Nobody  pretends  to  object  to  this  meafure,  or  the  ' 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Another  inftance  may  be  adduced  from  a  clear,  decided 
rule  of  the  law  of  the  land,  viz,,  if  an  executor  buys  up 
the  bonds  of  his  teftator  at  a  difcount,  u  e.  by  paying  lefs 
than  the  nominal  value  for  them,  when  he  comes  to  make 
up  the  accounts  of  his  executorship,  he  fhall  not  be  allow- 
ed the  nominal  value  of  thofe  bond3,  but  fo  much  only  a$ 
he  aclually  paid  for  them. 

To  all  this  I  will  venture  to  add  here  a  propofed  cafe, 
with  my  opinion  on  it,  viz.  fuppofe  a  merchant  ftops  pay- 
ment, who  has  thoufands  of  bonds,  notes,  &c.  againft 
him,  and  upon  the  beft  furvey  of  his  affairs,  it  becomes 
the  general  opinion  that  he  will  pa j  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
and  his  bonds  and  notes  are  generally  patted  from  hand  to 
to  hand,  at  that  exchange.  Every  broker  and  banker  had 
thent,  and  paffes  them  for  years  together  at  that  rate ;  but, 
after  a  feries  of  time,  the  debtor  becomes  able  and  willing 
to  pay  his  whole  debt,  and  is  cited  into  a  moft  fovereign 
court  of  chancery,  where  mere  right  andjuflice  is  the  rule 
of  the  court  \  where  it  is  confefled  that  the  2s.  6d.  is  either 
paid  or  now  due  to  the  affignee  of  the  note  for  20/.  and  the 
fole  queftion  before  the  court  is,  who  fhall  have  the  other 
1 7 s.  6d.  whether  the  original  creditor,  to  whom  the  debt 
was  due,  for  full  confideration  paid,  or  to  the  affignee  who 
had  never  paid  any  thing  for  it  ? 

We  will  fuppofe  the  court  is  under  no  bias,  but  hone/fly 

mean  to  make  fuch  a  decree  as  will  be  moftjujlj  do  the  mojl 

honor  to  their  court,  and  be  bejl  approved  in  Heaven.     I 

make  no  difficulty  in  giving  my  opinion,  that  the  court  will 

award  in  favor  of  the  original  creditor,  who  has  paid  the 

full  confideration  of  the  debt,  in  preference  to  the  affignee, 

who  has  never  paid  any  thing  for  it. 

Find 
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Find  fault  with  and  difprove  this  opinion,  whoever  of 
you  can  •,  I  expofc  it  with  confidence,  to  the  cenftire  of 
you  all.  Where  two  perfons  are  in  equal  pofleffion  of  an 
cftatc,  it  Jhall  be  given  to  him  that  hath  right.  Original 
right  is  fuch  a  /acred  thing,  that  it  can  and  will  go  great 
lengths  in  favor  of  its  proprietor,  is  ever  reverenced  by  the 
law,  and  ever  claims  the  principal  attention  of  the  eourt. 

I  take  it,  that  the  fa£b  out  of  which  the  reafons  grov^ 
that  govern  affignments  of  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
negotiable  notes,  are  fo  toto  ccelo  different  from  thofe  in  the 
cafe  now  under  difcuflion,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  argue 
from  the  one  to  the  other  without  the  moil  manifeft  ab- 
furdity. 

One  inftance  of  this  difference,  of  full  notoriety,  \*i 
ftriking  enough,  is  this,  viz.  that  in  the  cafe  of  transfer 
of  bills  of  exchange,  negotiable  notes,  &c.  a  valuable  an- 
f deration  is  always  prefumed  to  be  given;  but  in  the  cafe 
in  point  no  fuch  thing,  but  the  very  contrary,  appears  in  full 
blaze  of  evidence  \  %s*  6d.  in  the  pound  has  not  the  baj 
pretenfon  of  being  a  valuable  confideration  for  eight  times 
"the  principal  advanced,  and  48  per  cent,  interef  for  the  fame, 
till  the  whole  fliall  be  paid,  together  with  48  per  cent  for 
feveral  years'  intereft  due  on  the  certificate,  before  thepwr* 
chafer  ever  faw  it,  or  even  paid  his  is.  6d.  for  ft. 

This  faft  ftands  glaring  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
ftrikes  conviction  of  its  own  injuftice  and  abfurdity  into 
every  beholder;  it  gives  concern  to  the  moft  avariciou$ 
Speculator,  and  brings  a  blufh  even  into  the  anvil  counte- 
nances of  the  fanguine  promoters  of  the  bleffed  fcheme  of 
making  provifion  for  the  enormous  payment. 

They  endeavour  to  palliate  it,  or  fbufjle  it  out  of  fight,  b] 
fuggefting  that  the  inftances  of  this  fort  are  but  few  and 
inconfideiMble,  and  fo  blended  with  the  right  and  juftice 
due  to  the  diflreffed  widows,  orphans,  foldiers,  and  other 
worthy  citizens,  who  are  public  creditors,  that  they  can- 
not be  fcparated,  and  are  therefore  not  worthy  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  but  here  again  the  fa£t  is  notorioufly  againft  them* 
I  (hould  think  a    man  had  need,  of  a  front  as  hard  as  an 

andiron^ 
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hnjircn,  to  affirm,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  that  tbefe  tn~ 
Jlances  are  but  few  and  inconfiderabk. 

It  is  a  mattef  of  public  notoriety  and  general  belief, 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  widows,  orphans,  foldiers, 
and  other  dijlrejfed  public  creditors,  have  fold  their  certifi- 
cates, which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  fpeculators, 
who  are  known  to  be  very  numerous,  and  many  of  whom 
haVe  a  vaft  amount  of  them. 

But  let  thefe  ihftapces  be  few  or  many,  it  is  a  vain  pre- 
tence to  fay  they  are  Jo  blended  with  the  other  public  credi- 
tors* that  they  cannot  be  feparated.  A  method  of  juftice  and 
due  difcrimitiation  is  eqfily  inve/tigated  ;  the  public  creditors 
are  eofdy  found;  their  names  are  all  on  the  public  books,  with 
.,thc  balances  which  were  due  to  them  when  their  accounts 
were  fettled. 

I  propofe  then,  that  they  Jhall  be  debited  with  the  certifi- 
€ates  they  received,  at  the  price,  exchange,  or  value  at  which 
they  paffed  or' could  be  fold,  when  they  received  them,  and  have 
the  rejtdue  of  their  balance  paid  to  them  honeflly,  with  intercjl. 

It  will  take  no  more  money  to  pay  them  than  to  pay  the 
fpeculators  ;  and  as  to  the  certificates,  except  fuch  as  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  original  holders,  let  them  be  paid  to  who- 
ever brings  them  in,  at  a  fcale  of  value  founded  on  their  ori- 
ginal vahie  when  they  were  iflued,  or  the  mean  exchange 
at  which  they  have  pafled  for  two  or  three  years  back. 

This  will  repay  to  the  fpeculators  all  the  caih  they  have 
advanced,  which,  I  think,  16  all  the  juftice  or  tendernefe 
to  which  they  are  entitled  from  the  public ;  for,  to  fay  the: 
beft  of  them,  I  efteem  them  a  fort  of  mei\  barely  tolerable, 
but  by  no  means  worthy  of  encouragement. 

Some  people  fay  they  have  merit,  and  fupport  the  pub- 
lic faith,  by  giving  fomething  for  certificates,  when  others 
would  not  buy  them  at  all;  but  I  think  we  are  not  much 
beholden  to  them,  for  vilifying  and  decrying  the  public 
faith,  till  they  have  perfuaded  the  poor  foldiers  to  fell  their 
certificates  for  2s.  6d*  in  the  pound,  rather  than  truft  the 
public  any  longer.    • 

As  my  propofal  leaves  no  groun4  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  i^c  fpeculators,  fo  I  think  it  will,do  manifeft  juftice 

to 
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to'  the  widows,  orphans*  foldiers,  and  other  diftrefled  public 
creditors,  who,  in  my  opinion,  mod  juftly  dcfervc  all  the 
groans  of  companion  which  are  fo  liberally  beftowed  on 
them  by  our  honorable  AiTembly,  and  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic creditors. 

I  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  the  zeal  of  thefe  patriots  for  the 
public  faith  abate,  and  their  concern  for  the  diftrefled  credi- 
tors cool  away,  if  the  fpeculators  (hould  happen  to  loft  their 
point,  and,  of  courfe,  fhould  lower  their  cry  for  juftice 
and  compaflion,  when  they  find  they  are  not  like  to  finger 
the  money. — Hinc  ifl*  lacryma. 

What  now  remains  for  me  is,  to  (how  that  the  cafe 
above  propofed  is  ( mutatis  mutandis)  in  fact  the  cafe  in 
point.  The  public  is  the  merchant  who  (topped  payment 
(no  body  will  difpute  this)  the  thoufands  of  bonds  and  notes 
againft  him,  are  the  public  fecurities  or  certificates  of  all 
kinds ;  the  general  confent  which  determined  that  he  would 
pay  2/.  6d.  in  the  pound,  is  the  exchange  fettled  by  gene- 
ral confent,  at  which  the  public  fecurities,  efpecially  tht 
final  fett lenient s,  have  been  bought  and  fold  for  a  long  file* 
ceffion  of  time. 

And  the  high  court  of  chancery,  with  fovereign  power, 
totally  unbiased  by  any  confiderations  but  thofe'of  mere 
right  and  jufiice,  and  who  mean  to  make  fuch  decifions  a$ 
fhall  do  the  highefl  honor  tb  the  State,  deferve  the  higheft 
efleem  and  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  the  world, 
arid  merit  the  beft  approbation  of  Heaven ;  I  fay,  this  high 
court  of  chancery  is  our  General  AfTembly. 

And  the  parties  who  appear  before  this  auguft  court  of 
chancery,  /'.  e.  our  General  AfTembly,  are  the  foldiers, 
who  ferved  us  with  fatigue  and  blood  thro*  a  feven  years' 
war,  and  other  virtuous  citizens,  who  furnijhed  the  public, 
in  the  greateft  public  exigence  and  diftrefs^  with  cajb  and 
other  f applies,  and  who  altogether  faved  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  procured  for  our  AfTembly  itfelf,  the  very 
privilege  of  fitting,  uninterrupted,  within  the  walls  which 
they  now  occupy,  and  of  debating  whether  they  will  pay 
them  or  not ;  I  ny,  thefc  foldiers  and  other  creditors  are 
the  original  creditors,  and  the  affignees  are  the  Jhch-jobbers 

and 
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Itttd  /peculators  in  the  public  funds  and  fectirities,  who  have 
in  their  hands  the  certificates,  which,  during  the  reputed 
bankruptcy  of  the  State,  they  purchafed  at  is.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  or  8  for  i,  without  any  allowance  for  intereft 
«t  all. 

I  fay,  thefe  two  parties  are  the  original  creditors  and  the 
aflignees  of  the  bonds  who  appear  before  this  court,  and  the 
grand  qucftion  now  before  the  court  is,  whether  they  will 
pay  thefe  public  monies  to  the  foldiers  and  other  virtuous 
citizens,  who  arc  the  original  creditors ;  or  whether  they 
will  pay  thefe  fame  monies  to  a  parcel  of  Jtock-jobhers  and 
peculators  in  the  public  funds  and  fecurities,  at  the  rate  of 
J^for  I  of  the  principal  they  have  advanced,  and  48  per 
"dent,  per  ann.  intereft,  till  the  principal  is  paid,  together 
With  48  per  cent,  intereft  from  the  date  of  the  certificate, 
to  the  time  of  the  purchafe  of  it  by  the  fpeculator,  which, 
in  fome  cafes,  is  feveral  years,  and  raifes  the  intereft  due 
on  the  certificates  at  the  time  of  purchafe,  to  a  much 
greater  fum  than  was  paid  for  the  whole  certificate  F 

We  will  then,  if  you  pleafe,  fuppofe  our  venerable 
high  court  of  chancery,  viz.  our  Aflembly,  to  be  fitting, 
with  the  public  monies  all  on  the  table  before  them;  and 
the  two  parties  appear  and  make  their  claim  to  the  money  ; 
it  is  confefTcd  that  the  public  have  had  a  valuable  confide^ 
ration  for  it,  and  therefore  juftly  owe  it  to  fomebody,  and 
the  only  queftion  before  the  court  is,  who  Jhall  have  it? 

The  fpeculators  bring  in  their  certificates  figned  over  to 
them,  and  claim  to  be  admitted  in  the  place  of  the  original 
creditors,  and  paid  as  fuch,  on  the  equity  and  common  rea- 
fon  of  alignments. 

The  widows,  orphans,  foldiers,  and  other  original  credi-  . 
tors,  come  in  and  fay, — we  claim  this  money,  becaufe  we 
have  earned  it,  and  have  paid  the  full,  valuable  conftderation 
for  it.  We  have  not  yet  been  paid.  We  received  thefe  cer- 
tificates when  they  were  not  fo  good  as  money,  and  have 
fold  them  moftly  at  2/.  6d.  in  the  pound,  which  was  all 
that  they  were  worth,  and  would  bring  in  market,  when  we 
received  them,  and  which  we  are  willing  to  allow  fhould  be 
debited  to  us.    So  far  we  have  been  paid,  but  no  further 


the  remainder  of  the  debt  due  from  the  public  t6  US  at  t&4 
time  of  fettlement,  is  flill  due  to  us  and  unpaid,  and  we 
now  claim  it.  The  fpeculators  have  no  fuch  plea  of  a  va* 
luable  confideration  given  ;  they  have  purchafed  at  fuch  vaft 
difcount,  that  they  have  no  pretenfions  to  a  valuable  confi* 
deration  given ;  what  they  have  paid  we  are  content  they 
ihould  receive  bach  with  intercft ;  the  reft  is  our  dear  earn" 
ings,  which  the  public  have  had  the  full  benefit  of,  and 
which  we  now  claim  as  our  due,  and  demand  payment. 

This  is  dating  the  matter,  I  conceive,  clearly  and  fairly, , 
and  I  beg  leave  to  give  my  opinion  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  original  creditors.  It  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  quid 
pro  quo,  or  valuable  confideration,  goes  fo  into  the  nature,  atd 
makes  fuch  a  part  of,  the  very  effence  of  commutative  juflu\ 
that  it  is  impoffible  that  an  equitable  debt  Jbould  be  generated 
without  it,  by  any  contrail  whatever. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  mod  public  notoriety,  that  the  quid 
pro  quo,  or  valuable  confideration  paid  by  the  fpeculators 
is  no  more  than  the  exchange  at  which  they  purchafed  the 
certificates,  which  is  fuch  a  mere  trifle,  that  it  affronts  the 
common  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  to  pretend  that  fuel 
a  trifle  (fay,  one  fixth  or  eighth  part)  is  a  valuable  confide* 
ration  for  the  whole:  it  is  a  valuable  confideration  for  * 
more  than  was  paid,  and  of  confequence  can  generate  a 
debt  of  no  m;re ;  the  rejl  ftill  (lands  connected  with  the 
original  confideration  paid,  i.  e.  flicks  to  the  original  credi- 
tor, and  there  will  adhere,  till  it  is  difcharged  by  an  ade- 
quate payment* 

For  no  man  is  A,  *n  with,  or  can  acquire,  a  right  to  the 
earnings  or  fortune  of  another,  without  giving  a  valuable 
eonftd<ratkn  for  it,  and  that  confideration  muft  be  ef  ade- 
quate value ;  for  a  penny  can  no  more  be  a  valuable  confide- 
ration for  xpzu-nd,  than  nothing  at  all  can  be  for  a  penny} 
for  it  ilrikcs  the  human  underftanding  as  plainly,  and  with 
aa  much  force,  that  a  pound  is  worth  more  than  a  penny, 
a$  that  a  penny  is  worth  more  than  nothing  at  all. 

Therefore  I  do  conclude,  and  contend  Jlrongly  for  the. 

cupclulion,  that  the  fpeculators  are  entitled  te  no  more 

than  i!uy  luw*  paid  a  valuable  confiiferation  for*   and  the 

K  reft 


rj^f  tefnains  due  to  the  original  creditors,  as  theif  dear  earns 
ings  for  which  they  have  not  yet  b^HH  paid. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  fpeculators  have  many  ingenU 
6us  arguments,  fpun  as  fine  as  filk,  to  prove  their  right  to 

v  the  whole  dfcbt  fpeclfied  iti  their  certificates ;  but  the  fol- 
dier  has  a  much  better  one,  ftrong  as  iron,  yea,  made  ot 
if  on,  I  ftreari  his  earnings  with  fword  and  mujket,  thro*  a 
feven  years*  war,  which  yet  remain  unfathfied.  Do"  yoU  . 
think  that  the  fineft  filken  arguments  of  the  fpeculator  caa 
ftand  any  the  ieaft  chance  with  this  iron  one  of  the  fol- 
dier? 

There  is  fortiething  in  original  right,  which  ftrikes  the 
human  mind  with  irrefiftlble  force :  this  original  right  will 

-  for  ever  attach  itfelf  to  original  earnings;  there  it  vrillfick% 
and  cannot  be  torn  away  by  any  force,  rior  be  decoyed  by 
any  fraud,  till  it  is  fatisjied  by  adequate  payment.  A  jujt 
debt  will  for  eVef  remain  a  debt  due,  till  it  is  paid. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  if  we  pay  the  fpeculators  tho 
ammenfe  Turns  which  they  demand,  the  public  debt  of  the 
tvhole  fum  will  fill  remain  due  to  the  original  creditors,  who 
have,t  by  their  cajh,  fupplies,  and  earnings,  advanced  the* 
full,  Valuable  confideratiort,  out  of  which  the  debt  firlfc 
grew,  and  who  have  never  been  paid. 

Public  juftice  artd  the  honor  of  the  public  faith  require, 

■  npt  only  that  we  pay  as  niudh  money  as  we  owe,  but  that  we 
pay  it  to  the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  due ;  for  paying  it  to  any 
body  elfe  can  be  no  fatisfaftion  of  that  juftice  and  faith 
which  we  owe  to  our  real  creditors,  but  is  an  additional 
injury  to  them. 

The  human  mind  can  no  dtherwife  know  right  and 
nvrong,  than  by  the  force  and  manner  in  which  they  ftrike 
the  mind,  and  raife  an  approbation  or  difapprobation  in  it ; 
and  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  all  my  readers,  whether  my 
propofitidns  do  not  Jtrike  their  minds  ftrongly,  and  force 
their  approbation  of  my  cortclufion.  I  challenge  the  hardi- 
eft  fpeculator  to  believe  it  right,  if  he  can,  or  rather  not 
to  believe  it  wrong,  to  lay  the  burden  of  a  tax  on  the  com- 
munity, and  among  the  reft  on  the  public  creditors  them- 

filves,  to  raife  money  to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  when  it 
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is  collected,  to  pay  it  away,  not  to  the  real  creditors,  wio* 
by  their  earnings  and  advances,  have  paid  the  full  confide* 
ration  for  the  debts  due  to  them,  but  to  others  nvbo  nevor. 
earned  any  thing  for  us,  nor  paid  any  valuable  confideratioi\ 
to  us,  and,  of  confequence,  can  have  nothing  due  to  them 
from  us* 

There  is  another  very  ferious  confequence,  which  I  ajn 
prehend  from  our  paying  fuch  an  enoraous  fum  to  the  fpe- 
culators,  as  they  demand,  if  we  now  had  the  whole  mo- 
ney in  the  treafury,  viz.  it  would  be  fuch  a  drain  of  our 
public  money,  as  would  put  it  wholly  out  of  our  power  to 
pay  our  real  creditors  in  any  tolerable  feafon,  and  would,  in 
a  great  meafure,  reduce  them  to  defpair,  of  ever  receiving 
their  debts  due,  and  of  courfc  would  greatly  leflen  all  com 
Jidence  in  the  public  faith. 

But  "if  the  money  13  not  in  the  public  treafury  (which  l 
take  to  be  the  fad)  our  ifluing  another  deluge  of  public^ 
promifes,  by  way  of  funding  fuch  an  enormous  fum,  I  fear 
would  hurt  the  credit  of  the  State  ftill  more ;  for  publio 
promifes,  like  all  other  promifes  that  are  broken,  become  of 
lefs  and  lefs  value,  the  oftener  they  are  repeated,  and  the 
more  they  are  multiplied:  and  tho'  I  profefs  to  believe  ful- 
ly, that  thefe  new  and  multiplied  public  bills  would  be 
good  enough  to  pay  the  fpeculators  with,  yet  I  fhould  bt 
forry  that  our  real  creditors  (who  have  paid  a  full  confidera- 
xion  for  their  debts  due  from  the  public)  fhould  partake  of 
the  inconveniencies  of  them. 

I  therefore  humbly  propofe,  that  the  firft  thing  we  do, 
fhould  be  to  fet  about  raffing  the  money ;  for  this  will  be 
more  acceptable  when  it  comes,  whoever  is  to  have  it, 
than  any  promifes  we  can  make. 

And  in  the  next  place  I  would  propofe,  that  the  real  ere-, 
ditors  fhould  be  paid  frft,  and  the  fpeculators  la/t  of 'alt,  if 
it  is  judged  neceflary  that  they  fhould  ever  be  paid.  I  have 
feveral  very  urgent  reafons  for  this  propofition,  both  moral 
and  political. 

i.  The  real  creditors  have  lain  out  of  their  money 
longer  than  the  fpeculators,  and  it  feems  to  me  very  reafon- 
ablc  and  juft,  that  the  oldeft  debts  fhould  be  frjl  paid.  . 

a.  The 
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qt.  The  fpeculators  who  cxpeft  eight-fold  their  principal, 
and  48  per  cent,  interejl,  can  better  afford  to  lie  awhile  out 
of  their  money,  than  the  real  creditors,  who  have  no  pre- 
tentions to  any  more  than  barely  their  principal,  and  6  per 
cent,  intereft. 

3.  The  general  efteem  of  the  people,  and  public  oon- 
vi&ion  of  the  juftice  of  the  demand,  is  much  greater  with 
refpeft  to  the  real  creditors,  than  to  the  fpeculators ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  told,  when 
the  money  is  to  be  colle&ed,  that  it  is  defignedy&r  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  real  creditors,  the  tax  will  probably  be  paid  more 
cheerfully,  and  with  lefs  uneafinefs  and  difiurbance,  than  may 
be  expe&ed  if  it  was  publicly  known  that  it  was  to  go  to  the 

peculators. 

4.  The  real  creditors  are  poor,  and  would  be  .greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  payment  made  to  them,  and  be  enabled  to  go 
into  bufinefs  for  their  own  and  the  public  advantage.  But 
'when  the  fpeculators  are  paid,  they  will  all  at  once  become 
£0  amazingly  rich,  that  they  will  probably  fet  up  their  car- 
riages, and  run  into  other  courfes  of  idlenefs  and  pleasures r 
luxury  and  dijftpation,  which  are  ever  hurtful  to  the  public  \ 
and  I  think  it  good  policy  to  pay  that  money  firft  which  is 
like  to  do  the  mojl  good,  and  to  pay  that  which  is  like  to 
do  the  moft  hurt,  lajl  of  all,  if  it  muft  be  paid  at  all ;  for 
I  ihall  ever  think  it  found  wifdom,  if  evils  and  mifchiefs 
cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  to  keep  them  at  as  great  a  dif 
tance  as  poffible. 

On  the  wholei  whether  any  or  all  my  propofitions  caft 
be  admitted  or  not,  it  does  at  leaft  appear  that  the  real, 
original  creditors,  and  Jpeculators,  are  chara&ers  of  fueh 
different  predicament  and  merit,  and  their  demands  on  the 
public,  founded  on  fuch  different  original  confiderations,  rea- 
fons,  a,nd  real  earnings^  that  the  leaft  confequence  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  whole  matter,  is  a  mod  manifeft  necef- 
fity  that  there  (hould  be  a  difcrimination  between  them;  that 
they  can,  with  no  propriety,  or  appearance  of  juftice,  be 
confidered  on  an  equal  footing  with  each  other,  or  in  any 
manner  entitled  to  the  fame  conftdcration  and  treatment  from 
the  public. 
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Eut  I  mud  flop  here  a  moment,  to  confider  a  capital  argu- 
ment advanced  very  fcrioufly,  "  that  if  all  the  certificates 
are  not  indifcriminalely  paid  up  to  the  holders  ofthtn,  the  pub- 
lic credit  will  receive  fitch  a  wound  that  we  fhall  never  he 
able  to  perfuade  any  body  in  future  to  loan  money ,  or  furnijb 
fupplies  or  fervices  on  the  public  faith »,  let  our  neceffities  be  ever 
fo great"  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  I  have 
ftated  this  argument  in  the  fame  light  in  which  it  is  urged 
by  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  delu- 
fion  in  this  (tatement  of  the  argument,  which  I  will  endea- 
vour to  correel  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

If,  by  any  mifrmnagement  or  neglecl,  if,  by  any  deficiency 
or  mifapplicatioti  of  the  public  monies,  it  fhall  fo  fall  ou^ 
that  the  real,  worthy,  public  creditors  cannot  be  paid;  if 
matters  are  worked  about  by  any  fibifts,  arts,  combinations, 
contrivances,  or  deceits,  fo  that  the  man  who  has  loaned  mo- 
ney, furnifhed  fupplies,  or  rendered  fervices  to  the  public  in 
its  neceffities,  cannot  lie  paid;  no  pretty,  plduftble  excufe,  no 
fine-fpun  arguments,  no  force  of  words,  which  really  -mean 
nothing,  no  pathetic  addreffes  upon  perverted  fads,  can 
help  us  out ;  but  the  public  credit  muft  fuffer ;  and  if  the 
very  men  who  make  thefc  miftakes,  or  even  fome  kwifer 
men,  were  to  rule  the  roaft  in  any  future  time  of  public 
diftrefs,  there  is  the  higheft  probability  that  they  would 
.find  people  backward  to  lend  their  money,  fumiih  fupplies,  or 
Tender  fervices,  on  the  credit  of  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  confent  to  pay  the  fpeculators 
the  bare  principal,  which  they  have  paid,  with  the  intercft 
of  it,  but  (hall  refufe  to  fecure  by  the  public  fanction,  the 
profits  of  8  or  900  per  cent,  which  they  demand,  v  the 
amount  of  which,  in  moderate  computation,  cannot  be 
lefs  than  2  or  3,000,000  of  dollars,  which  they  never  earn- 
ed or  paid  for,  nor  we  ever  received  any  benefit  or  valuable 
confiduration  for ;  I  fay,  if  we  refufe  to  pay  to  the  fpecula- 
tors thefc  enormous  profits,,  it  will  fo  difcourage  them,  that  it 
may  make  them  backward  in  venturing  again,  •  and  fo  we 
may  he  obliged  to  do  without  them  in  future  times,  let  us 
want  them  ever  fo  much. 

Both  thefe  alternatives  are  doubtlefs  very  dreadful,  and 
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I  thipk  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  are  under  an  un- 
avoidable neceflity  of  incurring  one  of  them  j  but  I  am  in 
no  condition  to  give  my  opinion,  which  would  be  the  molt 
terrible  of  the  two.  So  having  clearly  and  fairly  ftated  the 
fa&s,  I  leave  the  reft  to  the  reader. 

;■  But  it  may  be  further  obje&ed, — if  all  this  is  to  be  ad- 
mtfted,  will  it  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  holder  of 
any  public  fecurity,  to  fell,  it?  Experience  will  perhaps 
furnifh  the.  belt  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  The  depreciation 
of  Continental  money  never  flopped  the  circulation  of  it. 
As  long  as  it  retained  any  value  at  all,  it  palled  quick 
enough;  and  would  purchafe  hard  money  or  any  thing 
clfe,-  as  readily  as  ever,  when  the  exchange  was  200  for  i, 
and  when  every  hope,  or  even  idea,  of  its  being  redeemed  at 
nominal  value,  had  entirely  vanijhed.  # 
:  I  am  told,  the  price  of  flocks  or  public  fecuriiies  in  Eng- 
/and,  is  now  at  55  per  cent.  *.  e.  reduced  by  depreciation 
%o  near  half  their  nominal  value ;  and  not  a  man  in  Eng- 
land has  the  moft  diftant  idea  that  they  will  ever  be  redeem- 
ed at  their  nominal  value,  yet  they  pafs  quick  enough  at 
their  exchange,  and  any  perfon  whp  is  difpofed  to  fell  out, 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  purchafer. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  if  the  fpeculators  could 
liave  known  before-hand,  that  they  mould  come  off ?fo,  they 
Would  not  have  been  concerned  in  fuch  fpeculations  at  all ; 
but  would  have  laid  out  their  money  in  trade,  hujban- 
dry,  manufatlures,  or  fome  other  way.  However  lamentable 
this  may  be,  I  mud  leave  it  unanfwered. 

It  may  be  further  obje&ed,  that  this  do&rine  wil}  oyer- 
fet  and  throw  into  cotifufion'the  common  rules  and  laws, 
which  regulate  aflignments  of  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  ne- 
gotiable notes,  &c.  which  have  had  the  fanftion  of  long 
ufage  and  praftice,  and  have  ever  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  both  juft  and  neceflary. 

I  anfwer,  it* will  not,  for  this  plain  reafon,  which  would 
demonftrably  govern  the  cafe,  if  nothing  elfe  could  be  faid 
upon  it,  viz.  every  law  or  rule  of  right,  whether  commer- 
cial, political,  moral,  or  divine,  holds  right  and  jujl,  only 
in  its  mesn$  the  moment  it  is  puftied  cut  of  its  mean,  into 
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its  extremes^  it  lofes  the  reafons  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
becomes  wrong  and  unjufi. 

We  have  a  law  which  forbids  to  make  graven  images / 
but  this  prohibits  not  fiatues  in  gardens  or  heads  on  imps. 
We  have  another  forbidding  to  do  any  work  on  the  Sabbaths 
but  this  does  not  make  it  unlawful  to  put  out  the  fire  of  a 
houfe  that  is  burning,  or  laboring  hard  to  fave  a  drowning 
man,  or  to  pull  an  ox  out  of  the  mire.  We  hare  a  law  that 
fays,  "  thou  Jhalt  not  tills"  but  this  prohibits  not  the  «w- 
cution  of  a  malefaftor,  or  fighting  a  battle.  We  have  an- 
other that  fays,  "  thou  (halt  not  Jleal;"  yet  a  man  may 
lawfully  Jleal  to  fatisfy  his  hunger. 

The  only  queftion,  I  conceive,  which  the  fubjeft  admits 
in  this  place  is,  whether  the  demand  of  the  (peculator  is 
an extreme  cafe,  which  comes  not  within  the  reafons,  and  <rf 
courfe  cannot  be  juftified  or  fupported  by  the  rule,  of  com- 
mon alignments  P  I  contend  for  the  affirmative  of  this 
queftion,  and  for  reafon  fay  the  demand  is  morally  wrong, 
becaufe  it  would  take  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  from  the 
community,  which  muft  be  a  large  proportion  of  their 
earnings,  and  give  the  fame  to  the  fpeculators,  without  any 
adequate  valuable  conf  'deration,  either  paid  by  the  fpecula- 
tors, or  received  from  them  by  the  citizens,  contrary  to 
the  mod  fundamental  law  of  commutative  juftice,  which  re^ 
quires  that  a  quid  pro  quo,  or  a  valuable  confederation,  {hail 
always  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  property  transferred.  This 
is  the  moft  effential  part  of  the  moral  law,  which  regards 
property. 

Further,  this  is  not  only  morally  wrong,  but  poetically  fo 
too. 

i.  Becaufe  it  takes  an  immenfe  property  from  thofe  who 
had  earned  it,  and  would,  of  courfe,  probably  make  the 
befi  ufe  of  it,  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
have  not  earned  it,  and  who  would,  of  courfe,  probably 
make  the  worfl  ufe  of  it.  And  it  is  certainly  high  policy 
to  keep  the  wealth  of  the  State  as  far  as  poffible  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  people  who  will  make  the  befi  ufe  of  it. 

2.  Becaufe  this  would  impoverijb  the  great  body  oftbepeo- 
pic,  who  are  ever  the  ftrength  of  every  nation,  in  order  to 
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throw  immenfe  wealth  into  the  hands  of  individuals,  which, 
would  not  only  weaken  the  State,  but  deftroy  that  equality 
*f  the  citizens  which  is  neceflary  to  the  continuance  of  our 
republican  form  of  government, 

3.  Becaufc  this  plan  will  retard  the  increafe  of  our  trade. 
and  our  population,  and  leflen  the  value  of  our  lands.  We 
all  know  that  burdens  on  trade  leflen  it}  heavy  taxes  on  the 
country  will  difcourage  people  from  coming  to  fettle  on 
our  lands,  and,  of  courfe,  the  increafe  of  pur  population 
will  be  retarded,  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  pur- 
chafers  of  lands,  and,  of  courfe,  leflen  their  value. 

Our  neighbours,  efpecially  New-Tort,  have  a  vaft  ex-" 
tent  of  unsettled  lands ;  they  court  fettlers  with  this  pow- 
erful motive,  that  they  have  means  to  pay  their  debts  with- 
out any  burdenfome  recourfe  to  taxes  on  their  lands,  labor* 
or  cattle. 

The  funding  plan  in  queftion,I  am  told,  will  require  about 
300,000  dollars  per  ann.  to  defray  the  intereft  only;  befides 
which,  we  have  fundry  immenfe  demands  againft  the  State. 
The  principal  debt,  the  funding  of  which  is  now  under 
confideration,  is  about  5,000,000  of  dollars,  near  half  of 
which  I  take  to  be  defigned  for  clear  profit  to  the  fpecula-* 
tors;  to  be  due  to  them,  or  from  us,  it  cannot  be  faid, 
for  they  never  paid  us  any  thing  for  it;  it  muft  then  be  ex- 
etfjfive  gemrofity  to  them. 

It  may  do  for  people  to  be  generous,  when  their  incomes 
are  affluent,  and  cajh,  plenty ;  but  when  they  are  oppreflcd 
yrith  debt  to  fuch  an  amount  as  to  bring  their  credit,  and 
even  their  lapital,  into  danger,  in  this  critical  circumftancej 
the  ftrifteft  economy,  yea,  even  clofe  parfimony,  become  very 
important  duties.  But  in  fuch  a  crifis  of  diftrefs  and  dan«n 
ger,  to  aflume  an  immenfe,  needlefs,  additional  debt,  even 
if  a  due  confideration  was  paid  for  it,  would  be  extreme 
ill  policy;  but  to  do  it  without  any  confideration  at  all, 
Mrould  be  the  height  of  abfurdity  and  madnefs. 

At  all  times  we  ought  to  be  juft,  before  we  are  gene* 
rous.  But  at  fuch  a  crifis,  a  lavifliment  that  will  put  it  out 
of  our  power  to  be  juft,  muft  be  reprobated  as  downright 
wickednefs.    And  as  the  criminality  of  all  crimes  is  efti- 
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Ikiatcd  by  the  damage  they  do,  that  conduct  in  a  ruler ^  whicft 
dcilroyr  the  credit  of  a  State,  and  even  pots  it  out  of  thfr 
power  of  it  to  be  jujl,  and  of  courfe  deftroys  the  rights  of 
thoufands  of  its  moil  meritorious  citizens,  ought  to  be 
branded,  as  the  mod  cenfurablc  of  any  crime  which  can  af- 
fc£l  human  property,  character ;  and  honor* 

4.  This  plan  is  impolitic,  becaufe  it  will^onvey  the  mo- 
ney collcftcd  from  the  people  to  a  great  diftance  from  the 
places  where  it  was  colle&cd,  and  of  courfe  the  people 
who  paid  it,  will  have  little  or  no  benefit  from  its  future  cir- 
culation. If  the  fame  monies  were  to  be  paid  (as  they 
ou^Iit  to  be)  to  the  real  creditors,  /.  e.  the  fbldiers  and 
others,  who  furnifhed  monies,  fupplies,  &c.  who  are  feat- 
lercd  over  the  whole  State,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  it ;  I  fay,  if  the  monies  colleded  from  the  people 
were  to  be  paid  to  thofe,  it  would  be  djffufed  over  the  whole 
State,  and  every  perfon  who  paid  the  tax  to  raife  thefe  mo- 
nies, would  have  a  chance  of  taking  benefit  of  its  cir* 
dilation. 

But  the  cafe  will  be  widely  different,  wher\ it  {hall  be 
paid  to  the  fpeculators ;  mod  of  them  live  in  the  city,  and 
the  few  who  refide  in  the  country,  when  they  come  to  re- 
ceive their  immenfe  fortunes,  will  immediately  come  to  the 
city,  with  all  their  money ;  the  country  will  be  no  proper 
place  to  parade  in  ;  they  will  find  nobody  there  fit  to  rank 
with ;  and  that  is  not  all ;  but  when  they  clatter  along  in 
their  carriages,  they  may  chance  to  hear  fomebody  lay, 
"  there  goes  a  fpeculator  or  ftock-jobber,  who  revels  itt 
u  the  fpoils  of  his  country.** 

In  ihort,  this  will  not  do  at  all;  they  mult  move  into  the 
city,  where  they  can  find  people  of  their  own  clafs  to  af- 
fwLito  with. 

Ami  this  is  not  the  worft  of  it;  the  fpeculators,  I  fup- 
|n»l'e,  muit  nominally  Msng  to  this  State,  but  doubt  not  but 
ill*  V  .\\\"  in  company,  and  {hare  profits  with  many  who  live 
•>tt  ty'  tt,  and  conie^ueiuly  convey  their  wealth  out  of  the 
Ni.iii\ 

Ami  this  is  not  the  word  of  it,  but  I  conceive  that  mar 
iiv  vi  them,  iho*  they  refide  ia  this  State,  are  not  oa> 
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tivts.of  it;  tke  domus  anima,  domus  optima,  i.  e.  home  i* 
home,  tho*  never  fo  homely,  is  a  ftrong  affection  in  moft 
men-,  and  on  the  inducements  of  it,  foreigners,  when  they 
travel  abroad  and  acquire  fortunes ,  have  an  inclination  to  re- 
turn to  <their  native  coiintry,  to  fperid  and  enjoy  them ;  and 
I  think  our  fpeculators  of  foreign  birth  will  have  a  motive 
additional  to  thfc  natural  one^  to  fet  off  to  their  native 
country,  viz.  the  powerful  one  of  getting  out  of  hearing 
ttf  the  curfes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live* 

It  is  hefre  to  be  noted  in  a  manner  which  I  think  deferves 
great  attention,  that  however  dirty,  ragged,  poor,  and  def 
picable  an  injured  people  may  appear,  they  always  have  one 
/pedes  of  revenge  left  to  them,,  which  they  rarely  fail  to 
make  the  moft  of,  vii.  the  porter  and  privilege  of  curfmg 
their  oppreflbrs ;  they  curfe  them  in  the  Jlreets,  they  pro* 
pagate  their  curfes  by  their  fire-fides  to  their  children,  who 
are  not  commonly  apt  to  have  much  defeffc  of  memo* 
iry,  and  they  mix  their  execrations  with  their  prayers  to 
Heaven*  , 

It  is  faid  that  the  eurfe  caufelefs  will  not  come  ;  but  I  be* 
lieve  few  States  or  individuals  have  feafon  to  make  them* 
fclves  very  eafy  under  thofe  curfes  which  are  not  caufelefs* 
There  is  moft  certainly  a  Providence  which  governs  the 
tvorld*  which  pays  the  utmoft  attention  to  right  and  wrong, 
without  the  leaft  refpedl  imaginable  to  the  lace  or  rags  o£ 
the  fuitors* 

Many  more  arguments  might  be  adduced*  but  I  deem 
the  above  fully  fufficient,  to  prove  that  the  plan  in  qucfti* 
on  is  in  its  nature  immoral  and  dijhonejl ;  and,  in  a  politi- 
cal view,  extremely  injurious  to  the  State,  and  I  might  al- 
moft  add,  fatally  ruinous  ;  and  therefore  is  demonftrated  to 
be  an  extreme  cafe,  not  at  all  within  the  reafons  of,  and  of  , 
couffe  not  jujlifiable  by,  the  common  law  or  rule  of  ajfgn- 
ments,  which,  by  long  ufe,  has  been  found  to  be  both  m$- 
rally  and  politically  good  and  ufeful. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Creditors,  in  their  laft  petition 
to  the  Affembly,  have  introduced  one  proportion,  which 
pleafes  me  very  much,  viz.  "  Nothing  that  is  morally 
'*>  WRONG  can  ever  be  politically  right*"     I  sould  V\ftv 
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who  paid  it,  will  T  ic\\  I  have  not  marked  under  < 
culation.  If  tb  jguments,  becaufe  it  appears  to  i 
ought  to  be)  .  a/ both,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
others,  who  ]t  is  this,  viz.  it  gives  public  fiinclioi 
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-gfcifions  to  withdraw  their  Jlock  in  bufinefsj  J 
•fiial  occupations,  and  veft  it  in  fuch  fpcculatioj 
pa/it  and  honor. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  fcarcely  can  be  worfe  t 
lews  or  injlitutionsy  which  tend  to  draw  people 
totiejt  and  painful  method  of  earning  fortunes,  a 
courage  them  to  purfue  chimerical  ways  and  tnec 
taming  wealth  by  Jleight  of  hand,  without  any  e 
all. 

But  were  thefe  fpeculators  to  gamble  on  a 
puffes  only,  I  fliould  think  lefs  of  it  5  but  it  bec< 
licly  ruinous,  when  the  public  are  to  pay  the  lofin± 

The  fatal  experience  of  Europe  might,  methi 
warning  to  us.  Ever  fince  the'  blefled  fcheme  < 
was  firit  invented  there,  every  nation  has  had  a  re 
jobbers  and  /peculators  in  the  public  fecurities,  v? 
fail  ro  appear  in  plenty  whenever  a  State  get: 
tre/sy  and  die  public  faitr  faulters  a  little :  they  2 
be  Aire,  with  a  mighty  pretty  grace,  in  aid  of 


this  was  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  frontifpiect  of  $ 
our  chambers  of  public  council  /  and,  what  is  more,  might 
be  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all  our  public  men,  a?  a  prac- 
tical principle  too  facred  to  yield  to  any  views  of  interejt, 
however  gaudily  dreffed,  or  finely  colored :  and,  by  way  of 
giving  it  my  little  mite  of  improvement  find  fupport,  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  nothing  which  is  both  morally  and  politic 
cally  wrong,  can  ever  be  right  in  any  fenfe  whatfoever. 

I  have  one  argument  againft  fatisfying  the  demands  of 
the  fpeculators,  which  I  have  not  marked  under  either  mo- 
ral or  political  arguments,  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  ftrong- 
ly  to  partake  of  both,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  mentioned 
by  itfelf.  It  is  this,  viz.  it  gives  public  fanEtion>  fuppoit, 
and  even  a  kind  of  dignity,  to  a  fort  of  fpecujation,  which, 
if  not  wicked  in  itfelf,  is  of  a  nature  very  ruinous  to' the 
public,  as  it  affords  enormous  profits  without  any  earnings, 
viz.  eight-fold  the  principal,  and  48  per  cent*  intereft, 
which  (were  they  to  be  freed  from  difgrace  and  danger,  and 
to  be  made  reputable  and  fafe  by  the  fanclion  and  fupport  of 
the  Legiflature)  would  be  enough  to  induce  bad  men  of  all 
profeffions  to  withdraw  their  flock  in  bufinefs,  from  their 
ufual  occupations,  and  veft  it  in  fuch  fpeculations  of  high 
profit  and  honor. 

.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  fcarcely  can  be  worfe  than  pvbhc 
laws  or  infiitutions,  which  tend  to  draw  people  from  the 
honeft  and  painful  method  of  earning  fortunes,  and  to  en* 
Courage  them  to  purfue  chimerical  ways  and  means  of  ob- 
taining wealth  by  fleight  of  hand,  without  any  earnings  *t 
all. 

But  were  thefe  fpeculators  to  gamble  on  each  other** 
purfes  only,  I  mould  think  lefs  of  it ;  but  it  becomes  pub* 
licly  ruinous,  when  the  public  are  to  pay  the  lofings* 

The  fatal  experience  of  Europe  might,  methhiks,  be  a 
warning  to  us.  Ever  fince  the  bleffed  fcheme  of  funding 
was  firft  invented  there,  every  nation  has  had  a  raceofjhcb 
jobbers  and  fpeculators  in  the  public  fecurities,  who  never 
fail  to  appear  in  plenty  whenever  a  State  gets  into  dif 
trefs,  and  the  public  faith  faulters  a  little :  they  appear,  to 
be  iure,  with  a  mighty  pretty  grace^  in  aid  of  the  pmbBi 
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credity  not  indeed  to  keep  it  found  and  whole,  but  to  evince 
that  it  is  not  quite  dead;  and  for  a  pra&ical  proof  of  this, 
they  will  offer  to  give  at  leaft  fomething  for  it. 

In  the  laft  days  oi  Lewis  XIV.  (that  noted  ara  ofdi/lrefs, 
in  France)  this  fort  of  people  had  the  modefty  to  accept 
public  fecurities  of  32,000,000,.  for  the  loan  of  8,000,000^ 
which  is  4  for  1.  But  our  fpeculators  go  far  beyond  this  * 
they  give  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  which  k  8  for  1.  But  it 
is  no  wonder  that  our  fpeculators  fliould  exceed  thofe  of 
the  mod  ingenious  nation  in  Europe,  fince  the  Anterican, 
genius  iets  up  to  $utdo  all  the  world  in  every  thing. 

A  crifis  of  public  diflrefs  is  the  proper  time  for  this  kind 
of  vermin  to  fwarm,  likejfies  about  afore,  or  crows  rouncj 
sr  c^rcafs,  not  with  any  defign  to  heal  the  fore,  or  reform 
lift,  but  to  feed  themfelves-.  This  I  admit  to  be  a  principle 
natural  enough;  but  however .  excufable  it  maybe  in  it* 
felf  for  thefe,  like  all  other  noxious  animate,  to  purfue.the 
means  of  their  own  prefervatiori,  yet  I  -cannot  think  they 
are  entitled  to  the  gratitude,  or  fupport,  of  rewards,  of  the 
public. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  note  here  very  particularly*  that  I  do 
not  mean  by  any  thing  I  write,  to  oppbfe  any  practicable 
and  wife  plan  of  funding  or  paying  the  reed  public  debts  £ 
all  I  obje&  to  is,  funding  or  paying  the  profits  of  the  fpecula* 
tors. 

But  however  our  public  counfels  may  fettle  this  queftion, 
and  whatever  is  to  be  done  with  our  public  monies,  when 
we  get  them,  I  here  beg  my  readers'  attention  a  little,  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  railing  them. 

I.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  I  do  objeel  as  firongly  as  1  am  able,  to 
laying  any  conftderable  tax  on  polls  and  eftdtes.  This  is  tax- 
ing the  labor,  cattle,  and  lands  of  our-. people,  which  are 
the  embryo,  the  firfl  principles,  the  very  feed;  the  raw  ma- 
terials  of  our  wealth;  and  of  courfe  ought  to  be  moft 
carefully  and  tenderly  nitrfed,  cultivated,  and  encouraged : 
but  by  no  means  to  be  burdened  and  difauraged. 

We  have  imported  luxuries  enough,  which  are  hurtful  to  . 
the   public ;  the   neceflary  reftraints  of  which  require  a  tax 
fufficiently  large  for  the  public  ufe.    It  would  be  better  for 
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our  people  to  pay  a  tax  of  a  dollar  per  gallon  on  ram  and 
wines,  50  per  cent,  on  filks,  &c.  &c.  than  to  fuffer  their 
labor  and  lands  to  be  taxed.  But  if  this,  with  our  ufual 
taxes  on  trade,  &c.  is  not  fufficient,  I  would  rather  tax 
our  exported  goods  than  our  labor  and  lands  ;  becaufe  I  think 
it  manifeftly  better  to  tax  our  finifhed goofs,  than  our  raw 
materials. 

Befidcs,  our  pad  experience  has  fufficiently  taught  us, 
that  the  collection  of  any  confiderable  tax  on  polk  and 
cftatcs1  is  impracticable ;  the  vaft  arrears  of  mod  of  our 
counties  are  a  full  proof  of  this ;  and  to  make  our  treafurj 
depend  on  revenues  of  uncertain  producJ,  is  a  fure  way  to 
fubjeft  our  finance  to  conjhint  difappointment,  and  of  courfe 
to  keep  our  public  credit  in  a  perpetual  (late  of  deprejjm, 
and  fcandalous,  as  well  as  ruinous,  deficiency.  But  I  will 
not  dwell  longer  here  on  this  fubjeft,  having  treated  it 
more  largely  in  my  Sixth  Effay  on  Free  Trade  and  Fit 
riance,  to  which  I  rtfer  the  reader,  if  he  defircs  to  hear 
any  more  about  it.     [Sec  p:  230.] 

2.  J  objeB  mojl  ferioufly  to  iffuing  paper  money,  in  our  prt* 
fent  circumjlances,  for  the  following  reafons : 

I .  We  have  already  a  fall  fujficiency  of  circulating  cajb, 
The  labor  of  our  people,  and  all  the  great  ftaple  commodk 
ties  of  our  country,  produced  by  it,  will  and  do  bring  not 
only  immediate  cq/h,  but  a  high  price ;  and  it  is  not  poffi* 
ble  that  money  fliould  be  too  fcarce  in  any  country,  where 
the  labor  and  produce  of  it  have  quid  /ale,  good  price,  and 
command,  immediate  cajh  §  whilft  this  is  the  cafe,  every 
natural  and  necefTary  end  and  ufe  of  cafh  is  fully  anfwered 
and  fatisfied ;  and,  of  courfe,  if  any  body  in  fuch  cafe 
wants  money,  the  want  muft  arife,  not  from  any  fcarcitj 
of  cajh,  but  from  a  want  of  fomething  that  will  purcbafe  it, 
in  e.  from  poverty ;  which  the  introdu&ion  of  an  addition* 
ai  quantity  of  circulating  cafh  will  by  no  means  remove, 
but  muft  increafe,  becaufe  it  will  direcfHy  tend  to  leffen 
induftry,  and  introduce  luxury. 

It  is  no  objeftion  to  this,  that  European  and  Wejl-India 
goods  will  not  bring  ready  cafh  ;  it  is  well  known  that  the 
market  is  greatly  glutted  with  thofe  articles ;  and  when  a 

market 
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Market  is  over/locked  with  any  articles,  they  will  not  bring 
quick  file  and  ready  cafh,  let  r^oney  be  ever  fo  plenty. 

a.  Our  cafti  for  a  year  pad  has  been  not  only  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofes  of  our  trade,  but  has  been  in  a  very 
fettled,  Jleady  fate,  with  very  little  fiuEtuation  or  variation 
in  its  value.  This  appears  from  the  fettled  prices  which 
our  ftaple  commodities  have  born  thro*  the  laft  year.  The 
fame  thing  appears  from  the  negotiations  of  the  Bank  \  from 
•which  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  date  and  quantity  of  hard 
cafh  is  nearly  the  fame  with  us  now  as  it  was  a  year  ago  ; 
this  proves  that  the  quantity  of  circulating  cafti  is  fuffici- 
cnt;  for  were  it  not  fo,  it  would  undulate  and  vary ;  for 
cafti,  like  water,  will  always  flow  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  furface,  and  will  never  become  fixed  and  Jleady  till 
the  true  equilibrium  is  obtained; 

3.  //  //  admitted  by  every  body,  that  cajh  was  plenty  enough 
before  the  war ;  but  it  is  plain  we  have  now  much  more  of  it 
than  we  had  then ;  becaufe  the  price  of  labor  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  are  much  higher  now  than  they  were 
then.  On  an  average,  about  40  or  50  per  cent,  more  can 
now  be  obtained  for  labor  and  country  produce,  than  their 
current  price  was  in  1774. 

It  is  no  objeftion  to  this,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  bor- 
row money  on  interejl  now  than  it  was  then  ;  it  is  a  want  of ' 
public  and  private  faith,  and  diftrujl  of  all  fecurity,  and 
not  a  fcarcity  of  cafti,  which  makes  the  difficulty.  Befides 
this,  another  caufe  may  be  affigned,  viz.  our  monied  men 
who  ufed  to  difpofe  of  their  money  in  that  way,  have,  at 
lead  many  of  them,  loft  their  money,  loaned  on  either  pub- 
lic or  private  fecurities,  by  the  defeel  of  thofe  fecurities,  and 
of  courfe  the  lenders  of  money  are  in  this  way  reduced  to 
a  fewer  number^  whilft  at  the  fame  time,  the  fame  caufe 
adds  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  occafion  to  for- 
row ;  each  of  which  naturally  increafes  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing. 

Striking  paper  money  will  leffen  none  of  thefe  difficulties, 
but  will  increafe  them  all ;  as  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
fnuch  lefieji  ail  confidence  in  any  fecurities  of  long  continu- 
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ance,  and,  in  every  view,  diminijh  the  number  of  lender* 
of  money.  .    V 

4»  Making  large  and  fudden  additions  (of  either  pa- 
per or  hard  money  J  to  our  circulating  cajb>  will  not  increafe 
cur  wealth  ;  its  effect  will  be  an  increafe  of  the  price  of  all 
articles  of  traffic,  /.  e.  it  will  deftroy  the  feady  value  of 
our  money,  by  leflening  its  worth  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the, 
increafe  of  its  quantity,  and  fo,  without  any  benefit,  will 
introduce  the  ruinous  mifchiefs  of  a  fluctuating  currency* 
from  which y  good  Lcrdy  deliver  us  1 

.  5.  I  do  mt  apprehend  that  we  have  the  leafl  chance  of  f im- 
porting the  credit  of  paper  money,  if  it  Jhould  he  ijfued ;  and. 
to  expofc  our  public  credit  to  further  difgrace  and  infult% 
and  to  wafte  the  public  wealth  in  further  Jlupid%  ahfurd% 
and  iniquitous  appreciations  of  depreciated  paper,  appears  to> 
me  the  height  of  political  frenzy.  The  prefiure  of  a  vaft 
public  debt,  the  low  (late  of  tiie  public  credit,  the  univer-* 
fal  diffidence  in  that  fort  of  money  whiqh  prevails  among 
the  people  of  all  ranks,  and  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of 
its  confequences,  which  are  expreffed  by  the  Batik,  and  by 
all  our  merchants  (who  are  certainly  the  bed  judges  of  the 
matter)  I  fay,  all  thefe  put  together  appear  to  me  to  deftroy 
every  degree  of  probability  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  any 
additional  paper,  currency. 

And  I  cannqt  fuppofe  any  body  diffracted  enough  to 
think  it  proper  to  tffue  it,  if  every  idea  of  the  probability  of 
fupporting  its  credit  muft  be  given  up.  But  I  am  apt  to  con- 
jecture, that  if  our  fpeculators  fail  in  their  fcheme  of  get- 
ting their  immenfe  profits  funded,  the  demand  for  that  tnoqef 
will  be  greatly  leffened,  and  fo,  perhaps,  the  zeal  for  ftrik- 
ing  paper  may  cool  away,  and,  of  courfe>  any  further  ar-i 
guments  againft  it,  may  not  be  neceflary.  But  if  nothing 
can  hinder  the  attempt*,  I  am  of  opinioi\it  muft  die  in  tha 
birth. — For,  .  ■'.•„•• 

6.  /  do  not  believe  it  pofftble  to  ujher  paper  money  into  gene^ 
ral  currency,  either  with  or  without  a  tender-act.  Making  it 
a  tender  is  indeed  too  (hocking  to  be  admitted  by  any  fobet 
rr.an  that  I  have  heard  of  5  and  without  it%  it  muft,  I  think, 

have 


1iav6  th6  lame  effe£t,  and  (hare  the  fame  fate,  as  the  etW 
paper  which  has  recently  gone  before  it. 

But  after  all,  if  it  mould  gain  a  general  currency,  and  a 
craft*  but  ft///*  inferior  to  hard  money,  the  effect,  I  think, 
muft  plainly  and  evidently  be,  that  it  will  foon  drive  all  the 
hard  money  out  of  the  country,  or  at  leafl  out  of  circulation,  as 
it  will  certainly  be  either  hoarded  or  purchafed  up  for  ex- 
portation ;  and  then  we  ftiall  have  nothing  before  us,  but 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  our  paper,  and  fupply  the  deficit 
incy  of  its  value  by  additions  to  its  quantity,  and  make  the 
tnoft  of  it,  Continental  like,  as  long  as  we  oan  make  it 
pr.fs  at  alh        • 

7.  With  refpeft  to  the!  plan  of  opening  a  Loan-Ofjice% 
mnd  ftriking  a  fum  of  paper  money  to  put  into  it,  to  be  loan* 
ed  out  on  private  fecurity  to  fuch  perfons  as  may  want  to 
borrow,  I  have  to  obferve, 

1  1 .  That  all  the  objeclions  which  lie  againfl  ftriking  paper 
money  at  all,  lie  with  equal  weight  againfl  flriiing  any  for 
this  particular  purpofe. 

2.  This  will  bring  the  borrowers  into  difficulty,  in/fead  of 
helping  them  ;  for  if  they  give  a  good  fecurity  for  the  money, 
and  find,  when  they  have  got  it,  that  it  is  not  equal  to  good 
money,  but  muft  be  pafled  at  a  difcount  or  depreciated  vahie, 
their  purpofes  will  not  be  anfwered,  nor  their  necejjities  be 
relieved  by  it.     And, 

3.  This  inconvenience  will  fall  heaviefi  on  the  mo/t  diflrcffed 
part  of  the  community,  for  no  others  will  give  good  fecurity 
for  bad  money.     And, 

4.  If  the  money  Jhould,  by  any  flrange  turn,  prove  equal  to 
hard  money,  the  fum  propofed,  viz.  50,000/.  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  this  demand,  and,  of  courfe,  will  be  immediately 
fnapped  up  by  favorites,  or  fuch  who  happen  to  (land  near* 
ejtj  and  of  courfe  it  will  by  no  means  operate  by  way  of 
pubik  benefit,  or  general  relief  of  the  diftrefs  of  our  people, 
but  will  be  engrofled  by  a  few  fharp-ftghted  folks,  with, 
perhaps,  not  the  beft  title  to  public  favors,  or  mod  likely 
to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  them.  I  think  that  any  fcheme  of 
this  fort  Lad  better  be  put  off,  till  we  are  in  a  condition  t* 

make 


faake  it  operate  in  *  way  of  effeBual,  impartial,  aftd  £cnetA 
Utility. 

Upon  the  whole  matter*  the  great  principle  I  go  upoil 
with  refpect  to  public  fecurities,  is  this,  viz.  that  all  bilk 
ijfued  on  the  public  credit ',  of  every  firt,  under  whatever  deno- 
mination they  may  appear,  whether  of  certificates,  paper  mom 
neyy  annuities,  &c.  t*fc.  take  their  value,  net  from  the  fumg 
fpecified  in  the  face  of  them,  but  from  the  price  or  exchange 
fit  which  they  generally  pafs  in  market,  and,  of  courfe,  when 
they  ares  redeemed  by  the  public,  it  ought  to  Be  either  at  their 
original  value,  or  at  that  price  or  exchange  at  which  they  get 
nerally  pafs  at  the  time  of  redemption,  EXCEPTING  ONI.f 
fuch  fecurities  as  are  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holder,  and 
have  never  been  alienated*  Such  fecurities  are  evidences  of 
full  confideration  paid,  and,  of  courfe,  of  a  full  debt  due  U 
fuch  holder :  but  fecurities  in  the  hands  of  a  purchafer  cannot 
be  fuch  evidence* 

When  public  fecurities  gain  a  currency,  or  become  ob* 
je£ls  of  traffic,  and  depreciate  in  the  hands  of  the  pofiefr 
for,  he  doubt lefs  fuflains  lofs,  and  is  really  injured:  and' 
when  the  depreciation  is  great,  fay  8  for  i,  or  200  for  I 
(both  which  we  have  feen)  the  mifchief  becomes  very  hea* 
vy,  and  in  its  nature  lies  in  the  lofs  which  the  pojfejjbr  of  tht 
fecurities  fuflained,  by  their  depreciation  whilft  they  were  in  bit 
hands  : 

Hence  it  appears  clearly  enough  where  the  mifchief  lies* 
and,  of  courfe,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mud  be  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  it  requires,  viz.  fuch  a  remedy  as  will  make  up 
the  lojfes  which  every  one  has  fuflained  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  public  fecurities  whilft  in  their  hands.  This  is  manifeftlY 
impracticable,  and  perhaps  the  utmoft  power  of  human  in- 
vention cannot  hit  on  any  plan  which  will  do  this;  what 
then  ought  the  public  to  do  ?  I  anfwer,  the  fame  which 
any  private  man  muft  do,  who  knows  that  he  has  had  a 
valuable  confideration  for  money,  and  honefly  owes  it,  but 
knows  not  to  whom  it  is  due,  or  cannot  find  his  creditor* 

From  this  view  of  the  matter  it  appears  very  plain,  that 

appreciating  the  fecurities,  and  redeeming  them  at  full  w- 

lue,  gives  no:  the  leaf  remedy  to  Offerers  by  the  deprecia- 
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Hon,  but  is  Jin  additional  injury  to  them ;  becaufe  the  fecu* 
rities,  at  the  time  of  redemption,  will  not  be  in  the  fame  hands. 
in  which  they  depreciated,  and,  of  courfe,  the  fufferers  will 
find  themfelves  taxed  to  make  up  the  money,  which  they  lojl 
by  the  depreciation,  that  it  may  be  paid  $0  the  prefenfc 
holders  of  the  fccuritiesi  who  never  lojl  any  thing.  But  i£ 
any  one  wifhes  to  fee  this  fubject  further  difcuffed,  I  refer 
him  to  my, Fifth  Effay  on  Free  Trade  and  Finance,  where 
this  matter  is  fully  confidered,  with  refpecT:  to  Continental 
money. .  [See  p.  97.] 

I  will  conclude  here  by  obferving,  that  not  one  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced  for  redeeming  the  public  fecurities  at 
full  value,  which  will  not  apply  to  the  Continental  and  old 
State  money,  and  prove  that  both  ought  to  be  redeemed  at 
full  nominal  value* 

I  take  it  that  the  public  accounts  are  nearly  all  adjufted, 
and  the  public  creditors  have  received  certificates  or  public 
fecurities  for  their  refpe£Hve  balances*  But  as  thofe  fecu-* 
rities  are  moftly  Continental*  it  will  lie  with  Congrefs,  and 
not  with  any  particular  State,  to  prescribe  the  time,  mode, 
and  value  of  their  redemption. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  think  we  may  do  much  for  the  pr£- 
fent  relief  of  our  own  diflrefled  citizens,  who  foffcr  greatly 
by  the  delays  of  Continental  payment;  and  I  efteem  the  at- 
tempts of  our*  Ajfembly  very  laudable  in  their  principle.  What 
I  complain  of  is  an  error  in  the  application.  It  is  certainly 
very  good  in  them  to  drain  every  nerve  to  raife  money  for 
the  relief  of  our  widows,  orphans,  foldiers,  atld  other  wor- 
thy and  diflrejfed  public  creditors  ;  but  I  think  it  a  mijlake  td 
plan  the  matter  fo,  that  when  the  money  is  raifed,  it  Jhall 
not  be,  applied  to  the  relief  of  thofe  worthy,  dijireffed  citizens^ 
but  (hall  go,  at  leaft  a  very  considerable  part  of  it,  to  a 
parcel  of  /peculators,  who  neither  ever  earned  it,  nor  are  in 
any  diflrefs  for  want  of  it  5  for  they  are  generally  rich,  and 
can  command  plenty  of  cafli. 

With  the  good  leave  of  the  public,  I  will  fum  up  the 
matter,  and  humbly  offer  fome  propofitions,  which  appear 
to  me  worthy  of  confi deration. 

I.  I propofe  to  Jet  about  raiftng  all  the  money  we  car.,  not 
by  a  tax  on  polls  and  eftates,  which  will  he  very  burdenfomf 

P  p  to 
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t)  our  people,  hurtful  to  the  capital  intereji  of  the  State,  and <jf 
very  uncertain  produft ;  but  by  continuing  our  prefent  duties 
on  trade,  with  fuch  further  additional  duties  on  LUXU- 
kies,  as  will  be  necejfary  to  reflrain  the  exceflive  ufe  ef 
them :  and  th«,  I  conceive,  will  require  duties  fo  high,  as 
will  be  fufiicient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  will  be 
of  certain  product* 

II.  I propofe  to  pay  all  ike  intereji  which  is  now  due  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  State,  on  all  fuch  public  fecurities  as  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  original  holders,  and  have  not  been  alienat* 
cd  (to  be  afcertaincd  by  affidavit  or  any  other  fufficient 
proof)  and  alfo  to  fop  payment  of  all  intereft  on  any  certifi* 
cates  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders;  for 
I  do  not  know  that  among  citizens  of  equal  merit,  wc  can 
with  juftice  make  fifli  of  one,  and  flelh  of  another. 

III.  I  propofe  that  commiffioners  be  appointed  to  purchafe  up 
fuch  public  fecurities  as  were  originally  given  to  the  citizens  tf 

this  State,  but  have  been  afienated  by  the  original  holders,  and 
are  now  in  currency  as  objecls  of  traffic  or  exchange  ;  fo  pur- 
chafe fuch  fecurities,  I  fay,  at  the  current  exchange,  or  as 
low  as  they  can  be  bought.  It  is  certainly  as  right  for  the 
State  to  buy  up  thefe  fecurities,  which  are  become  a  com- 
mon objeft  of  traffic,  as  it  is  for  any  individual.  Two 
great  advantages  will  refult  from  this : 

1 .  The  prefent  holders  will  have  the  value  of  them  paid  in 
money :  and, 

2.  The  State  will  have  them  to  produce  to  Congrefs9  when* 
ever  cur  quota  fhall  be  demanded  for  the  redemption  of  them; 
for  the  fecurities  themfelves  will  doubtlefs  be  accepted  as 
good  payment  of  our  quota,  both  of  principal  and  intereft; 
and  it  will  then  be  indifferent  to  us  at  what  exchange,  or  in 
what  manner  ox  time,  tongrefs  may  direct  their  redemp- 
tion. 

IV.  J  propofe  that  all  thofe  original  holders  of  public  fecuri- 
ties, who  have  alienated  them,  fhall  be  debited  on  the  public 
boohs,  with  the  certificates  they  received,  at  the  value  (and  «# 
more)  at  which  they  could  be  foV!  at  the  time  they  received 
them,  or  the  time  of  their  date,  and  that  the  reftdue  of  their 
balance  may  be  paid,  together  with  the  principal  of  the  certifi- 
cates, 
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cateSy  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders >  and 
have  not  been  alienated.  I  fay,  that  both  thefe  be  paid  as  foon 
as  money  fufficient  can  be  raifed  by  the  State. 

It  will  require,  I  know,  a  heavy  fum  of  money  to  do 
this,  but  we  (hall  have  this  fatisfattion  to  animate  our  ex- 
ertions, that  we  are  doing  an  atl  of  jujlice  in  favor  of  thofe 
to  whom  the  money  is  jujlly  due,  and  fhall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  paying  it  to  people  who  are  Scattered  thro'  the 
State,  and  will  immediately  circulate  the  money  among  our 
citizens,  in  every  part  of  the  State,  which,  if  the  juftice 
was  equal,  will  be  much  preferable  to  paying  the  fame  money 
to  people  who  would  carry  it  all  away  to  diflant  parts >  from 
whence  it  would  have  little  chance  of  returning. into  circu- 
lation, to  the  places  where  it  was  collected. 

V.  As  the  prelTures  of  the  State  are  very  heavy,  I  think . 
we  ought  to  make  all  the  favings  we  can  5  I  therefore  pro- 
pofe  to  lejfen  the  Houfe  of '  AJfembly,  by  taking  away  two-thirds 
of  the  members,  and  limiting  the  fefftons  of  the  Council  to  the 
AfTembly's  feffions,  unlefs  the  Prefident  fhould,  on  emer- 
gent occafions,  fummon  them.  I  think  one-third  of  our 
Aflembly  would  do  the  bufinefs  much  better  than  all  of 
them;  and  the  Prefident,  with  a  good  Secretary,  would 
be  fufficient  for  the  common  and  ufual  bufinefs  of  the 
Council.  I  know  of  no  advantage  arifing  from  over-nu- 
merous Legif attires,  or  Councils  that  fit  too  long.  The  ex- 
tremes of  democratical  government  tend  to  anarchy,  or 
defpotifm,  or  ruin. 

An  idle,  ufelefs,  or  corrupt  member  is  lefs  noticed  and 
eafier  loft  in  the  crowd,  in  a  large  Aflembly,  than  in  a 
fmatl  one.  Virtue  and  merit  are,  for  the  fame  reafon,  lefs 
confpicuous  in  a  large  than  fmall  Aflembly  \  cabals,  party- 
fckemes,  and  interefled  plans,  are  eafier  formed  in  a  large 
than  in  a  fmall  houfe,  and  the  guilt  or  folly  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  more  cafily  flickered  or  concealed  in  great  than  iu 
fmall  numbers. 

For  when  Aflemblies  are  large,  the  bufinefs  is  moft  com-^ 
jnonly  done  by  a  few,  under  the  umbrage  of  the  whole ; 
the  major  part  are  not  commonly  in  the  ftcret.  The  Ame- 
rican Congrefs  rarely  confifts  of  more  than  thirty  members 
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prefenr,  yet  no  complaint  has  been  made  that  their  num* 
b<r  is  too  fmall.  The  Britijb  Houje  of  Commons  con fi ft 8  of 
more  than  five  hundred  members,  not  very  famous  for  gra* 
vity,  wifdom,  or  order.  Their  proceedings  are  commonly 
directed  by  the  Premier,  and  a  few  leading  members:  yet  if 
you  alk  Lord  North,  why  he  pufhed  the  American  war,  h$ 
will  tell  you  with  great  cornpofure,  that  it  was  not  his  iqart 
hut  the  war  of  the  Parliament. 

When  more  people  are  employed  about  any  bufmefc  than 
arc  necefiary  to  do  it,  the  confequence  has  ever  been  found 
to  be,  that  the  bufincfs  is  not  done  fo  well,  is  clogged  with 
more  delays,  is  lefs  confiftent  in  its  feveral  parts,  and  not  fo 
well  methodized.  The  people  who  are  interefted  in  the  bu- 
finefs,  and  have  occafion  to  attend  upon  it,  are  not  fo  wdli 
ferved,  and  a  greater  expenfe  is  incurred,  than  would  kap- 
pen,  if  people  jujl  enough  for  the  bufinefa,  and  m  more^ 
had  been  employed. 

This,  one  would  think,  was  grounded  on  natural  fitnefij 
for  we  find  it  holds  true  in. all  human  affairs*  from  a  houfc 
too  full  of  fervants,  a  field  with  too  many  reapers,  a  town* 
meeting  of  too  many  people,  a  kitchen  with  too  many  «e^/| 
a  committee  of  too  many  members,  a  church  with  too  ma* 
ny  deacons  or  too  large  a'  veftry,  a  court  with  too  many 
judges,  and  fo  on,  up  to  an  affembly  of  the  firft  dignity, 
with  too  many  reprefentatives. 

Now  to  admit  any  principle  or  circumftance  into  our 
graved  and  molt  important  coundls,  which  has  ever  been 
found  hurtful  in  all  cafes  where  it  has  been  adopted*  is 
highly  imprudent  and  dangerous,  and  tends  to  ruin.  The 
fatal  experience  of  many  great  nations  proves  this  in  a 
manner  very  forcible  and  convincing. 

Rome  and  Greece  loft  their  liberties  by  over-numerous  Se- 
nates, &c.  and  Poland  is  now  in  defolation  from  the  ferns 
caufe  •,  their  Pafpolite,  which  was  inftituted  for  the  great 
defence  of  their  nation,  and  their  liberum  veto,  which  they 
hugged  with  enthufiafm,  as  the  Jlandard  of  their  liberty, 
together  with  their  over-numerous  Diets,  have  completely 
ruined  them.     But  whether  thefe  obfervatiorja  "are  proper 

0V 
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or  not,  we  fhall,  by  this  propofition,  at  leaft  fave  a  vajt  ex* 
Aenfe,  at  a  time  when  the  utmoft  economy  is  neceflary. 

VI.  At  all  times>  but  efpecially  in  times  of  public  pref- 
fure,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  State  fhould  be '  confulted, 
and  the  general  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  government 
fhould  be  as  far  as  poffiblc  fecured,  in  order  to  its  firm  efta- 
blifhment,  and  the  great  principles  of  our  civil  policy  mould 
be  Jlriclly  regarded.  I  therefore  humbly  propofe  the  repeal 
of  the  tejl-acl ;  for  we  can  no  how  expert  the  internal  peace 
and  quiet  of  our  people,  and  their  confidence  in  our  go- 
vernment:, fo  long  as  we  exclude  one-third  our  citizens  from 
any  ihare  in  it. 

Nor  can  we  any  how  call  our  civil  policy  a  government 
of  the  people,  or  reap  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  government, 
as  long  as  fo  large  a  proportion  of  our  citizens  (ff  reckoned 
by  numbers,  influence,  wifdom,  or  eftate)  zrcjhut  out  and 
(lisfranchifed.  We  need  the  counfels  as  well  as  the  wealth 
pf  all  our  people,  and  our  conftitution  gives  equal  right,  as 
well  as  prefcribes  equal  duty,  to  them  all. 

That  the  major  mujl  rule  the  minor,  is  undoubtedly  a 
maxim  efiential  to  a  democratical  or  republican  govern- 
ment \  but  it  is  equally  manifeft,  that  the  extremes  of  this 
maxim  will  d^ftroy  the  very  nature,  as  well  as  ufes,  of  fuch 
governments.  For  if  two-thirds  can  disfranchife  the  minor 
third,  a  majority  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  may  disfran- 
chife the  minority  of  them,  and  fo  on  toties  quoties,  till  there 
will  be  but  two  left  undisfranchifed,  to  govern  the  whole  j 
which,  I  fuppofe,  every  body  will  allow  to  be  fomewhat 
%vorfe  than  to  have  but  one  fovereign  defpot ;  for  the  two 
might  quarrel,  and  each  form  his  party,  and  fo  the  State 
might  be  involved  in  a  civil  war,  which  could  not  happen, 
if  there  was  but  one  defpot,  and  nobody  elfe  left  capable  of 
forming  a  party. 

It  is  doubtlefs  neceflary  to  adopt  good  maxims  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  equally  neceflary  to  exercife  fome  prudence 
and  difcretion  in  the  ufe  of  them ;  for  we  may  be  ruined  by 
the  extremes  of  thofe  very  maxims,  which,  in  their  mcan% 
pre  very  falutary  and  ufeful. 

It 
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It  has  been  fugg-fted  by  fomc  ill-minded  people  (bat  for 
llic  honor  of  Pcnn/ylvaniay  I  muft  think,  w  ithout  the  leaft 
iciifon)  that  fome  Members  of  our  General  AfTembly  arc 
deeply  inter ejled  in  /lock-jobbing  and f peculations  in  certificates, 
and  arc  poflcflfed  of,  or  concerned  in,  public  fecurities  to  a 
large  amount,  which  they  are  not  the  original  holders  of, 
but  obtained  by  purchafe  at  6  or  8  for  I,  and  are  now 
ufing  all  their  endeavour**,  power,  and  influence,  in  the 
AfTembly,  under  the  fan&ion  of  their  /acred  public  cbarac* 
Ury  to  procure  a  vote  of  the  AfTembly,  for  funding  their 
certificate?,  and,  of  courfc,  to  vote  the  money  of  their 
conflitucnts  by  thoufands  into  their  own  pockets. 

I  think  it  necdVary  that  the  honorable  Affembly  fhould 
take  proper  men  lures  to  vindicate  themfelves  from  fuch  fcan- 
chlous  afpcrlions ;  and  if  there  are  any  fuch  members,  to 
take  the  ncceflary  care  that  one  /cabby  Jheep  fliall  not  fpoil 
the  whole  Jloch.  There  can  certainly  be  no  more  reafon  or1 
fitnefs,  that  a  Member  of  AfTembly,  under  the  facred  fanc- 
tion  of  his  public  character,  fhould  vote  the  money  of  thfr 
State  into  his  own  packet ,  than  that  a  judge  or  juryman 
ihould  lit  in  judgment  in  a  caufe,  in  the  event  of  which 
he  is  per/anally  inicrejleil. 

We  are  told  by  fome  folks  of  delicate  feelings,  that  "  th* 
•*  public  credit  or  honor  is  like  the  chajlity  of  a  woman  ,•"  and 
we  all  know  that  the  wife  of  Cffi*r  ought  not  to  be  fu-» 
fpc&cd  •,  it  will  therefore  follow,  by  confent  of  every  bodyy 
that  every  cauic  of  fufpicion  of  the  integrity  and  difinte- 
rctkxtuefs  of  our  honorable  AfTembly  ihould  be  removed 
*s  far  as  potlible ;  and  this  is  the  more  necetfary,  as  our 
Alterably  is  a  fmgh  Legijuiture>  whole  acls  are  not  fubje& 
to  a  r^v;b,  or  require  the  concurrence  of  another  houfe; 
and  of  courle,  if  they  err,  the  fubject  is  without  remedy* 

Oa  thcie  ecu  ^derations  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  on* 
AOcir.biv,  and  every  body  elie,  will  be  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  the  neceifity  of  having  every  member  of  that 
air-ul*  body  molt  effectually  *\\:  -iced  from  ail  fu/picisn  vf 
i«,v#rM  ■•♦<;.■/},  when  they  come  to  decide  a  qutfvjn,  which 
d'-m-ukis  3  cr  ^icccjoco  of  dollars  from  lie  Sure. 

I  thereiore 
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1  therefore  propofe,  with  all  modefly,  that  when  the 
great  queftion  (hall  be  put  finally  in  that  fupreme  hoafe, 
«  Whether  the  public  fecunties  fhall  be  funded/  that  there 
fliall  be  fome  fort  of  voyer  dire  oath  or  teft  impofed  on  eve- 
ry member,  to  this  purpofe,  viz.  that  he  is  not  dire&ly  or 
indirectly  pojfeffed,  interejled,  or  concerned,  otherwife  than  as 
an  original  holder,  in  any  public  fecurities,  propofed  to  be 
funded,  by  the  vote  of  AfTembly  now  depending. 

The  principle  of  this  propofition  will  doubtlefs  be  admit- 
ted by  every  body ;  and  I  conceive  the  AfTembly  will  have 
no  objection  to  the  mode*  as  they  are  in  their  fentiments 
very  favorable  to  tejl-acls*  This  method,  I  conceive,  would 
fet  the  character  of  the  AfTembly  in  the  moft  unexception* 
able  point  of  light,  and  would  give  great  dignity  and  weight 
to  their  decifions  5  and  tho*  they  might  happen  by  this 
method  to  lofe  a  vote  or  two,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  would  have  upright  fouls  enough  left,  to  make  an  am- 
ple majority  in  favor  of  any  vote,  which  the  realintetejl  of 
honor  of  the  State  might  make  neceffary. 

It  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  write  in  the  fauns  of  pa- 
pular prejudices ;  and  in  juftke  to  my  fubjeft,  and  to  my 
own  judgment,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  mix  fome 
kind  of  xenfure  on  public  meafures,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  times,  when  I  thought  they  were 
founded  on  principles  of  mi/lake  and  error,  and  tended  to 
the  ruin  of  the  caufe  they  were  defigned  to  fupport,  and 
would,  in  their  nature,  operate  in  a  manner  very  hurt- 
ful to  my  country.  I  accordingly  met  with  little  thanks  / 
my  rewards  were  fuch  as  any  body  may  expeft,  who  op- 
pofes  the  current  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  favorite 
plans  of  warm ,  zealous  men. 

I  have  fometimes  met  with  that  warmth  and  malignancy 
of  cenfure,  which  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  an 
oppofition  to  error  of  mere  judgment,  without  fome  degree 
)A  corruption  of  heart.  Yet  time  has  evinced  my  moft  cen- 
Jared  proportions  to  be  neceffary,  and  they  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  our  graveft  and  mod  dignified  councils,  and  are  now 
beco  rje  very  orthodox,  and  are  juftified  by  the  fanction  of 
general  opinion.     I  therefore  think  I  have  fome  right  to 

claim 
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Claim  the  attention  of  my  fellow-citizens,  at  leaft  I  fiaftef 
myfelf  I  am  intitled  to  their  candor,  while  they  read  mf 
propofitions. 

Nothing  but  my  opinion  of  the  vaft  importance  of  thtf 
fubject  of  this  Eflay,  could  have  induced  me  to  write  it* 
I  had  long  determined  to  write  no  more  on  political  mat* 
ters ;  but  when  I  came  to  fee  the  State  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing  fame  millions  of  the  public  tmney  (in  this  our  preffure  of 
public  debt)  diverted  from  the  objects  who  have  every  claim 
of  juftice  to  it,  and  lavifhed  on  people  who  never  earned  it}* 

and 


•  I  am  told,  that  in  the  puhlic  debates  on  this  fuhjcA  which  have  finde 
taken  place,  my  plan  of  paying  the  original  creditors  in  preference  to  the  $***- 
la  tors,  was  admitted  to,  beju/I  and  deftrable,  but  it  was  objecled  to  and  rejecled 
becaufe  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  make  the  difcrimination  ;  and  this  fup- 
pofed  impracticability  was  ftrongly  urged  and  greatly  infifted  ori :  on  which 
1  beg  lea^e  to  obferve, 

1.  That  the  names  of  the  original  creditors  are  on  the  public  books,  with 
the  balances  due  to  them,  and  are  eajily  found;  to  which  a  reference  muft 
be  made  equally  on  both  plans ;  for  if  a  certificate  is  offered  for  payment, 
which  is  not  entered  there,  it  will  be  rejecled  as  counterfeit. 

2.  The  proof  wilt  lie  on  the  man  ivho  demands  payment,  that  Be  is  an  original 
creditor:  if  he  cannot  make  this  appear,  he  will  fail  of  payment,  as  ail 
ferfons  mujl,  who  bring  f aits  which  they  cannot  fupport  with  proof. 

3.  If  there  are  fome,  or  even  many,  original  creditors  who  cannot  pf**c 
their  demand,  and  fo  mujl  lofe  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  fuch  as  can  prvoe 
their  claim,  fhould  be  rejecled:  this  would  be  a  mad  conclufion. 

4»  If  the  original,  rightful  creditor  cannot  be  found,  he  cannot  be  paid; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  money  due  to  him  mud  be  paid  to  any  My 
rife,  who  has  no  claim  of  either  original  or  derivative  right ;  it  is  certainly- 
very  plain,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  money  ought  not  to  be  paid  at  all  to  any 
body,  as  muft  be  the  cafe  with  every  private  man  who  owes  money,  but 
cannot  fnd  his  creditor ;  or  with  the  public,  to  whom  all  eftates  or  property 
cf-hcat,  if  the  owners  cannot  be  found,  as  in  cafe  of  treafure»trove,  ivreck  if 
fea,  lands,  when  tfte  owner  dies  without  will  or  heirs,  &c. 

5.  The  whole  obje&ion,  tho'  true,  when  urged  agaififi  paying  the  origi* 
nal  creditors ,  and  in  favor  of  paying  the  fpeculators,  is  nugatory  and  trifling; 
for  fuch  original  creditors  as  cannot  be  found,  or  cannot  prole  their  demands* 
arc  left  equally  tvithout  remedy  under  both  plans;  for  payment  to  the  fpecula- 
tors makes  no  more  provijion  for  fuch  cafes,  than  payment  to  the  original  cre- 
ditors. 

6.  If  fuch  cafes  exift  (as  probably  many  of  them  may)  no  one  pretends" 
that  they  bear  any  proportion  to  the  vaft  number  (that  can  be  found)  of  credi- 
tors poffeffed  of  full  proof;  and  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  defcB  of  proof  'in  the? 
one  cannot  injure  or  dbninifi  the  right  of  the  other,  whofe  claim  is  capable 
of  full  proof. 

Indeed  I  think  that  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this,  viz.  that  we  ought 
to  pay  all  the  real  creditors,  whofe  wealth  or  ferniices  we  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of,  and  who  are  poflefled  of  full  proof  of  the  debts  due  to  them  therefor, 
but  by  no  means  to  pay  the  whole  money  to  fpeculators ,  who  ba*c  certainly  na 

right 


"iru!  ilfo  to  fee  ft  deluge  of  /^r  awtoy  tolling  in  npofi  th$ ' 
State,  when  I  had  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  fuppofe  either 
that  our  public  credit,  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  preflure  and 
weaknefs,  could  fupport  it,  or  that  the  quantity  of  our  cir- 
culating cafli  (which  is  demonftrably  quite  fufficient)  could 
bear  fuch  vaji  and  fudden  additions,  without  the  mod  ruin- 
ous confequences.  I  fay,  when  I  viewed  thofe  matters,  I 
really  thought  it  a  duty  I  owed  to  the  State  in  which  I  live* 
to  explain  my  fentiments,  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  endea- 
vour to  avert  thefe  mifchiefs. 

I  doubt  hot  but  the  public  will  judge  favdrably  of  my 
intentions*  and  allow  my  arguments  their  due  weight* 
The  fatls  alleged  are  all  of  public  notoriety ;  the  reafonings 
are  open  to  every  man ;  and  I  have  only  to  wifh,  that  the 
reader  may  perufe  this  Eflay  with  the  fame  love  of  jujlice 
and  truth,  and  the  fame  zeal  for  the  good,  honor %  and  pro* 
Jperily  of  this  State*  as  occupied  my  whole  bread  when  I 
wrote  it* 


tight  at  all,  becaufe  fomc  may  probably  have  tight  which  they  cannot  make? 

appear. 

The  State  of  Pennfylvania,  in  their  funding  act  (1785)  made  the  difcri- 
mination  I  propofe,  with  refpeft  to  one  fpecieS  of  certificates  (final  fettle- 
taents)  but  I  never  heard  any  difficulty  was  found  in  the  practice  or  execu- 
tion t>f  the  ftatute,  on  that  account. 

Some  people  are  wild  enough  to  propofe  to  pay  the  public  money  to  the 
/peculators,  for  fear  the  real,  original  creditors  fhould  perjure  themfelves  ill 
proving  their  accounts.    This  is  too  foolifh  to  require  an  anfwer :  for, 

I.-  If  we  are  to  rejedfc  oaths  in  proof  of  accounts ,  for  fear  of  perjuries,  tie 
rule  ought  doubtlefs  to  be  made  general  and  extend  to  ail  accounts  of  all  dc-* 
fcriptions  of  perfons;  for  certainly  one  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  take  be- 
nefit of  his  won  perjuries,  as  another.     But, 

2.  If  fuch  perjuries  fiiould  happen,  it  furely  cannot  follow  from  thence", 
that  the  fpeculators  ought  to  have  all  the  money  paid  to  them,  which  is  due 
to  the  real,  original  creditors. 

In  fine,  I  think  it  really  difgraceful  to  human  nature,  to  fuppofe  fuch  ar* 
guments  and  fuch  objections  require  anfwers,  and  I  have  to  beg  my  reader'* 
fcasdon  for  offering  theim 


Qjj  A  PLEA 


A 

P        L        E        A 

FOR      THE 

Poor  Soldiers : 

o   R,     A  N 

ESSAY 

To  demon/Irate  that  the  Soldiers  and  other  Public  Cm- 
D i tors,  who  really  and  a&ually  fupported  the  Burden  $f 

the  late  War,    HAVE  NOT  BEEN  PAID,   OUGHT  TO  BS 
PAID,    CAN  BE  PAID,  and  MUST  BE. PAID. 

\Firft  publifbed  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  23   1790.3 


WHEN  the  funding  bill  of  Pennjyhania  was  pub- 
lifted  for  confideration,  five  years  ago,  I  wrote 
my  Seventh  EJfay  on  Free  Trade  and  Finance,  in  which  I 
advanced  fundry  principles  and  arguments,  which,  per- 
haps, may  apply  as  well  to  the  finance  of  the  Union  in 
general,  as  to  that  of  Pennfyhania  in  particular ;  and,  of 
courfe,  it  may  be  neceffary  here,  to  repeat  and  rtvife  many 
of  the  principles  and  arguments  therein  advanced  and  fully 
difcuffed 5  but  a  reference  to  that  EfTay  will  make  a  full 
enlargement  on  them  unneceflary  in  this  place. 

In  an  Effay  of  this  fort,  it  will  probably  be  expected, 

I.  That  the  monies  necejfary  for  the  public  exigence,  Jhould  be 

Jtated :  II.  The  refources  out  of  which  thefe  monies  are  to  be 

raifcd,  Jh$uld  be  confidered :  and,  HI,  The  mode  of  affeJfmenU 

and  colleclions  Jhould  be  attended  to. 

Ian* 
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I  am  informed,  that  thefe  will  be  the  firft  great  objefts 
of  attention  in  Congrefs,  on  the  opening  of  the  cnfuing 
feflion. 

My  prefent  defign  is,  to  ftate  and  advocate  the  rights 
and  claims  of  a  great  and  very  refpe&able  clafs  of  our  citi- 
zens, whofe  dijiinguijbed  merit  entitles  them  to  the  juftice, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  gratitude  alfo,  >cf  their  country,  but  who 
are,  I  fear,  at  lead  many  of  them,  in  danger  of  being  ne- 
glecled  and  loftng  the  reward  due  to  them,  for  the  fupplies 
and  fervices  which  they  rendered  their  country  in  the 
greateft  public  diftrefs. 

And  the  very  money  which  is  granted  and  paid  by  the 
country,  for  the  jujl  recompenfe  of  thefe  worthy  and  deferv- 
ing  patriots ,  i8,  by  a  ftrange  fatality  of  events,  abfurdity  of 
reafoning,  and  perver/ion  of  counfel  and  right,  I  fay,  this 
money-  is  propofed  by  fome  to  be  diverted  from,  and  never 
paid  to,  them >  but  to  be  given  to  another  clafs  of  citizens 
find  foreigners,  who  do  not  pretend  to  any  merit  of  their  own9 
or  to  have  earned  any  of  the  money,  but  whofe  claim  arid  de- 
mand is  founded  wholly  on  the  merit  and  earnings  of  thefe 
worthy  citizens,  *  who  are,  by  the  very  plan,  to  lofe  it  all, 
and  get  none  of  it. 

The  worthy  patriots  I  allude  to,  are  thofe  who,  during  the 
war,  when  our  country  was  overwhelmed  with  infinite 
diftrefs  and  danger,  rendered  their  fervices,  fupplies,  and  mo- 
ney in  its  defence,  but  who,  on  the  adjuftment  of  their  ac- 
counts, could  mt  be  paid,  by  reafon  of  the  deficiency  of  the 
public  finances  of  the  States,  and,  therefore,  were  obliged 
to  accept  certificates  of  the  balances  due  to  them,  with  pro- 
mifes  of  intereft  and  payment  in  future  time. 

Thefe  certificates  were  made  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  of 
-courfe  were  negotiable,  and  were  worth  about  2/.  or  2s.  6d. 
in  the  pound,  their  value  being  eftimated  by  the  current 
or  common  price,  at  which  they  were  generally  bought  and 
fold  in  the  public  market ;  for  the  value  of  certificates,  as 
well  as  of  every  thing  elfe  that  becomes  an  objeft  of  gene- 
ral exchange  or  transfer,  mufl,  and  ever  will,  be  ejlimated 
by  the  current  or  common  price  it  will  brin§  in  market. 

That 
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That  the  common  price  at  which  fuch  certificates 
generally  bought  and  fold  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  was  19 
fad  about  2/.  or  2/.  6d.  may  eafily  be  made  appear  in  a 
mod  incontrovertible  manner,  by  the  teftimony  of  thou- 
fands  and  thoufands,  who  bought  and  fold  them  the  firft 
year  or  two  after  the  clofe  of  the  war,  when  the  great  bulk 
of  them  were  iiiued,  and  when  the  greateft  (ales  of  them 
were  made  by  the  original  holders. 

Since  this  period  they  have  been  hawked  and  jockied 
about  by  the  fpeculators  and  brokers,  like  an  ignis  fatuus, 
at  a  great  variety  of  defultory  rifings  and  fallings  of  price, 
according  to  the  opinion,  or  whim,  or  caprice,  or  decep- 
tion which  happened  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  men  at  the 
time  ;  the  tracing  or  even  confidering  of  which,  I  concave 
of  no  manner  of  confequence  at  prefent. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  obfervations,  that  the  va- 
lue of  the  public  certificates,  at  the  time  of  their  being  it 
fued,  rftay  be  eafily afcertained ;  and  fo  much  the  public  au- 
ditors who  received  them,  were  paid,  and  no  more,  fiy 
2j.  6d.  in  the  pound;  and  the  remainder,  fay  17/.  6d.  in 
\\t  pound,  and  the  intercft  of  it  from  that  time,  is  fill  dm 
to  them. 

That  this  remainder  or  balance  ought  to  be  paid  to  them, 
with  the  money  which  is,  or  may  be,  granted  and  paid  by 
the  public,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fatisfying  and  reward- 
ing jhefe  worthy  citizens,  for  their  dear  and  painful  earn* 
ings  in  their  country's  caufe,  and  that  the  faid  money  ought 
not  to  be  diverted  from  this  mod  juft  and  valuable  purpofe, 
on  any  rcafon  or  pretence  whatever;  I  fay,  tl^t  the  ba* 
lance  which  they  have  not  received,  and  which,  of  courfe^ 
is  fill  due,  ought  to  be  paid  to  them,  is  a  moft,  capital  ob* 
jcc.1  to  be  proved,  urged,  and  enforced  in  the  prefent  Eflay* 

1  (hall  attempt,  and  cannot  doubt  I  (hall  be  able,  to, 
pruvc  to  the  fatisfattion  of  every  judicious  reader, 

That  they  are  not  yet  paid;  * 

That  they  ought  to  be  paid  s 

That  they  can  be  paid  : 

And,  to  fatisfy  the  grateful  wiihes  of  all  our  citizens, 
and  to  cftabliih  our  national  character  of  honor  and  hur 

inanity. 
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tfianity,    both   at  home   and   abroad,   That  they  muff  bt 

paid. 

For  this  purpofe,    I  beg  the  candid  attention  of  my 

reader  to  the  following  propositions :   ' 

I.  No  public  creditor  who  receives  a  certificate,  is  thereby 

paid  any  more  than  the  value  of  the  certificate  at  the  time  of 
delivery ,  i.  e.  it  is  not  the  nominal  value  but  the  real  value 
only,  u  e.  the  current  price  of  it,  which  is  to  be  regarded 
in  eftimating  the  quantity  of  payment  made  by  it. 

When  any  body  propofes  to  pay  a  debt  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, bills  of  paper  money,  certificates,  ojr  any  bills  of 

-public  or  private  credit  (if  the  creditor  agrees  to  accept 
fuch  payment)  the  firft  queftiori  that  invariably  occurs  is, 
what  is  the  exchange  P  i.  e.  no  regard  at  all  is  paid  to  the 
nominal  value,  but  reference  is  conftantly  had  to  the  ex- 
change or  current  price  in  •  market,  in  order  to  determine 
what  amount  of  fuch  bills  (hall  be  given  to  fatisfy  the  debt. 
This  pra&ice  is  fo  univerfal  among  &U  men,  and  grounded 
€>n  fuch  manifejl  principles  of  right ,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
that  &ny  man  can  be  found,  who  will  difpute  either  the 
reality  or  propriety  of  it. 

*The  praBice  of  Congrefs,  the  fupreme  council  of  the  Uni- 
on, affords  a  precedent  of  this  fame  principle,  adopted  by 
them,  refpe&ing  their  ioan-office  certificates. 

They  publifhed  by  their  authority  a  fcale  of  depreciation, 
by  which  the  value  of  thofe  certificates  was  eftimated  at 
the  real  exchange  they  had  at  the  time  of  their  dates,  and  the 

■'rate  of  their  final  redemption  was  fixed  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. 

All  the  States  adopted  the  fame  principle,  either  by  making 
ufe  o9%the  fcale  of  Congrefs,  or  eftablifhing  fcales  of  their 
own,  by  which  the  value  of  Continental  money  was  efti- 
jnated  thro*  all  the  ftages  of  its  depreciation. 

This  pra£Hce  of  Congrefs  and  of  all  the  States  was 
founded  not  only  on  abfolute  neceffity,  but  on  the  plained 
principles  of  right ;  and  if  they  made  any  deviation  from 
juftice,  in  the  adjuftment  of  any  of  their  fcales,  this  was 
no  error  in  the  principle,  but  merely  a  fault  in  the  practice 

'  pr  ufe  of  it.     And  furcly  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  the 
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fame  rule  (if  a  good  one)  of  eftimating  the  real  value  of 
certificates  iflued  in  1777  and  the  fubfequent  years,  fhould 
not  be  applied  to  the  certificates  which  were  iflued  at  the 
clofe  of  the  war. 

But  there  is  certainly  great  reafon  why  our  mod  virtuous 
citizens,  who,  by  their  patriotic  efforts,  fervioes,  and  fup- 
plies,  fupported  the  war,  and  faved  our  country,  fhould  not 
be  fubjettcd  to  the  lofs  of  feven-eighths  of  their  juft  duet, 
for  want  of  fuch  a  rule,  or  fome  other  meant  of  laving 
them  from  fuch  ruinous  and  Jhameful  injuftice. 

Farther,  let  us  appeal  to  plain,  common  Jenfe  on  this  fub- 
jeft.  When  the  public  accounts  were  fettled  at  the  clofe 
of  the  war,  the  public  creditors  were  entitled  to  their  fe- 
veral  balances  due  to  them  from  the  States,  in  good  hart 
money.  Now  can  any  poffible  reafon  be  given,  why  a  cer- 
tificate worth  but  xr.  6d.  fhould  be  good  payment  to  them, 
of  20/.  at  that  time,  any  more  than  now  at  this  time?  I 
believe  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  if  any  body  (paf- 
fonal  or  aggregate)  fhould,  at  this  time,  ferioufly  propofc 
to  pay  a  debt  of  20s.  with  a  certificate  or  any  thing  elfe* 
which  was  worth  but  2/.  6d.  the  offer  would  be  rejected 
with  every  degree  of  contempt,  as  a  mod  villainous  and  raft 
cal/y  infult. 

Is  there  one  Member  of  Congrefs,  who  would  not  think 
himfelf  abufed  by  the  offer  of  a  certificate  worth  3-5/Ax  ef 
a  dollar,  in  full  fatisfa&ion  of^#  dollars,  which  he  expe&S 
for  one  day's  attendance  in  the  houfe  ?  but  how  aggravated 
and  keen,  would  be  his  feelings  and  chagrin,  if  he  fhould 
neglect  his  family  and  private  concerns,  and  attend  Cott- 
grefs  feven  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  fhould  be 
paid  off  in  certificates  of  the  fame  depreciated  value  ! 

Or,  do  you  think  his  vexation  would  be  foftened  any,  by 
being  told,  that  tho*  his  certificates  were  really  worth  at 
prefent  but  2s.  6d,  in  the  pound,  yet  the  fum  expreffed  on  the 
face  of  thern  was  2oj.  in  the  pound,  and  therefore  he  muft 
be  fatisfied  with  them  as  good  and  full  payment,  and  if  he 
would  have  patience  to  keep  them  long  enough,  they  might 
perhaps  bring  him  the  full,  real  value  exprefied  in  them  ? 

I  believe 
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'■  t  believe  every  Member  of  Congrefs  will  readily  allots 
that  I  have  hit  on  what  would  be  the  true  feelings  of  any 
of  his  brethren,  and  even  of  himfelf,  in  fuch  a  fuppofed 
cafe*  If  fo,  gentlemen,  pleafe  to  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by  ;  this  rule  of  conduSt  is  enjoined  upon  you  by  an  autho- 
rity much  fuperior,  and  far  paramount,  to  any  you  can 
lay  the  leaft  claim  to,  in  your  utmoft  dignity,  and  fulleft 
poficflion  of  fovereign  power. 

From  all  this  it  appears  evident,  that  the  public  creditors, 
who  have  received  certificates  in  payment,  were  paid  no 
more  than  the  'current  value  or  exchange  of  the  certificates, 
at  the  time  they  received  them.  So  much  is  paid  and  no 
more,  and  fo  much  and  no  more  they  ought  to  be  debited, 
and  the  reftdue  of  the  debt,  not  having  been  paid,  is  (till 
due  to  them. 

It  farther  appears,  that  the  certificates  which^were  de- 
livered to  the  foldiers  and  other  public  creditors,  on  the  final 
fcttlement  of  their  accounts,  after  the  clofe  of  the  war, 
Were  worth  n$t  more  than  2S.  6d.  in  the  pound,  which 
ought  to  be  debited  to  them,  and  the  remaining  ijs.  6d*  to 
the  pound,  being  unpaid,  ftill  remains  due  to  them. 

II.  Thefe  balances  which  remain  unpaid  to  the  public  credi- 
tors, ought  to  be  paid  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fums  due  to 
them  are  their  dear,  their  painful  earnings ;  thefe  claim- 
ants are  the  foldiers  who  fought,  and  the  citizens  who  fup- 
plied  them,  when  the  falvation  of  our  country  was  the  great 
$rize  contended  for  *  it  is  owing  to  their  virtuous  and  ftrong 
exertions,  that  we  have  any  thing  left,  either  for  our  own 
enjoyment,  or  the  payment  §f  them,  x 

We  have  no  inftance  in  hiftory,  of  an  army  who  difco-  • 
vered  and  praftifed  more  fpirit,  firmnefs,  patience,  difci- 
pline,  fortitude,  and  real,  either  under  the  inftant  preflure 
of  the  greateft  hard/hips  and  fufferings,  or  in  the  folemn 
and  awful  march  to  the  mojl  dangerous  enterprifes,  or  in  the 
arduous  moments  of  battle,  than  were  found  in  our  troops. 

Nor  did  they  hefitate  or  fculter  in  the  leaft,  till  they  had 

completed  their  great  work,  raifed  their  own,  their  general's, 

,,and  their  country's  honor   and   chara&er   to   the   utmoft 

height,  and  reached  the  arduous  goal  which  they  had  con- 
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ftantly  in  view,  thro'  every  ftage  of  their  fatigue  and^ftF 
t^erj  this  glorious  goal  was  the  complete  liberation  *f  one  ofihi 
greatejl  empires  of  the  earth,  which  empire  we  are,  who  fif 
clothed  in  all  the  majefty  of  empire,  wealth,  and  powefy  ^ 
folemnly  deliberating,  whether  we  Jhall  pay  thefe  our  deli* 
verers,  or  not. 

That  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire?  is  flie  greaf 
do&rine  of  commutative  justice,  that  divine  law  o( 
nature,  and  nature's  God,  which,  in  the  utmoft  majefty  ci 
Command,  conrie&s  the  quid  pro  quo,  that  auguft  principle 
on  which  alone  all  thrones  and  governments  can  acquire  ana 
fix  a  permanent  eftablijhment ;  this  facred  principle,  I  fay, 
requires  that  thefe  worthy  claimants  (hould  be  paid  thd 
money  due  to  them,  becaufe  they  have  dearly,  nobly,  and 
faithfully  earned  it. 

There  is   in  every  human  heart,  a  principle  of  right,  i 
principle  planted  by  the  great  Creator,  ever  approving  the 
things  which  are  mod  excellent ;  how  far  (bevei1  this  fa- 
red principle  may  become  generally  practical,  enianate  and 
■  rrcad  in  fociety,  and  govern  and  diretl  the  general  mind) 
■  :t  the  difpenfation  of  public  juftice  and  right,  lies  in  the 

wer,  and  becomes  the  peculiar  duty,  of  a  few-  men,  thfc 
«  ~>fen  and  dignified  few,  to  whom  the  admin iftration  -of 
t  great  affairs  and  mtcrefts  of  the  nation  are  commit 
ted. 

Thefe  dignified  perfonages  are  fometimes  called  gods: 
they  certainly  fit  in  the  place  of  God,  and  whether  given 
to  the  people  in  wrath  or  mercy,  are  certainly  appointed 
by  him,  and  the  facred  charge  and  duty  of  imitating  hfe 
government  lies  on  them ;  judgment  and  juftice  are  the  ha- 
bitation of  his  throne ;  and  thefe  facred  virtues  ought  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  our  fupreme  council,  not  as  tranfettt 
perfons  who  may  be  called  in  on  favorite  occafions,  when: 
their  prefence  may  be  pretty  well  admitted,  and  their  irf- 
fjpetHon  may  be  tolerable,  but  as  conjlant  refidents,  wha 
take  up  their  dwelling  there,  as  the  place  of  theiT  uniform 
habitation* 

With  a  heart  rrelted  in  fympathy  with  the  fufferings  of 
my  country's  deliverers,  with   a  fublimated  fenfe    of  the 

importance^ 


importance,  a£  well  zs /acred nature ',  of  the  jujiice  andyWg- 
inent  of  our  nation,  I  mod  devoutly  implore  (and  doubt . 
hot  the  concurrence  of  every  honeft  American)  that  thefe 
■jgjbmreign  and  /acred  virtues  may  dwell,  not  only  in  our  fu- 
Jtreme  councils,  but  in  the  heart  of  every  member  who  /hall 
give  his  vote  in  the  decifion  of  this  molt  capital  and  inte- 
tefting  caufe  which  I  am  pleading.  , 

Another  thing  which  ought  to  induce  us  to  pay  thefe 
worthy  citizens  is,  their  brilliant  /ucce/s^  and  the  moft  im+ 
portant  benefits  we  derive  from  their  exertions.  I  do  not  fay 
that  /ucce/s  fimply  is  a  virtue,  but  it  is  a  very  great  proof  of 
it,  in  as  much  as  fuccefs  generally  follows  prudent,  /pirited, 
arid  peY/evering  conduct ;  nor  do  I  fay  that  rewards  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  benefits  received ;  for  by  this  rule 
we  can  never  pay  enough  to  our  deliverers ;  but  where  thte 
benefits  accruing  from  virtuous  exertions  are  very  great* 
thfey  at  lead  become  entitled  to  zfull  compensation}  and  per-* 
haps  liberal  minds  will  think  a  generous  one  might  with 
great  propriety  be  allowed* 

We  call  general  Wa/hingt$n,  the  father  and  faviour  of 
his  country,  and  with  great  propriety ;  the  virtues  of  a  fa- 
ther he  might  have  poffeffed  alone,  but  tbt  /aviour  of  hfe 
country  he  could  not  have  been  without  his  army  He  in- 
deed defigned  with  di/cernment,  commanded  with  prudence^ 
and  led  on  his  trtfbps  with  fortitude ;  but  altho*  thefe  vir- 
tues were  carried  by  him  beyond  the  power  of  imitation, 
the  fuccefs  muft  have  failed*  had  not  his  army  co-operated 
with  his  defigns  effectually,  obeyed  his  orders  cheerfully, 
and,  followed  him  with  firmnefs ;  without  thefe,  neither 
his  laurels  could  have  been  obtained,  nor  our  deliverance 
have  been  completed. 

They  were  his  faithful  companions  in  dtflre/fes,  in  dangers^ 
in  battles,  in  viElories ;  they  (hared  his  fortunes,  they 
ihared  his  merits,  and  they  perfevered  with  him,  till  they 
alfo  fhared  his  final  /ucce/fes,  which  put  a  period  to  their 
long  and  patient  labors,  and  our  country* s  calamities. 

How  would  all  the  fine  feelings  of  the  human  miad 
have  glowed  in  the  breaft  of  that  exalted  general,  if,  in 
that  period  of  triumphant  and  final  /ucce/s,  he  could  have 

R  t  called 
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called  thefe  his  dear  and  worthy  fellow-laborers   and  fellow* 
fufferers  together,  met  their  brightened  countenances  with 
the  warmeit  mutual  congratulations^  thanked  them  for  their 
fervices,  and  difmiffed  them  with  fuch  rewards y  as  wouJtt 
have  enabled  them  to  return  to  their  families  with  fomtf  ' 
degree  of  advantage^  as  w*.  ■.  as  honor. 

But  I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  reft,  and  only  fay,  the   ' 
hard  neceffity  of  the  times  prevented  this ;  the  general  knew 
it,  the  foldiers  knew  it,  and  fubmitted  with  patience  to  ac- 
cept their  difchajge,   and  find  their  way  home  as  they  * 
could,  with  empty  hands  and  drylips. 

Is  it  poffible  that  the  great  councils  of  America  Jkall  Jufftt 
fuch  perfevering  fortitude^  difcipline>  and  patience  to  go  wtb* 
out  their  reward?  Generous  allowances  are  not  demanded} 
liberal  appointments  are  not  folicited ;  no  more  is  required 
than  the  fimple  pay  which  was  promifed  them  by  Congrefs; 
all  they  afk  for,  is  the  fulfilment  of  that  facred  contra3% 
which  is  grounded  on  the  public  faith  and  honor  of  an  em* 
pire. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  the  patient  and  quiet  behaviour  of  the 
real  public  creditors,  both  at  the  clofe  of  the  war  and  fincef 
entitles  them  to  the  higheft  efteem  and  refpecT:  of  all  our  <> 
tizens,  and  mould  excite  a  very  ftrong  zeal,  to  make  the 
mod  powerful  efforts  to  do  them  right ;  it  is  certainly  mean, 
bafef  and  fhamefulf  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  "riation,  to 
deny  or  delay  that  jujlice  to  virtuous,  quiet %  and  well-behaved 
citizens^  which  would  be  granted  to  tumult^  uproar^  and 
infurrecHotu 

Will  any  man  prefume  to  fay  they  are  quietf  becaufe  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  make  dijlurbance  ?  This  is  very 
ill-natured ;  but  were  it  really  the  cafe*  it  would  bring 
them  into  the  rank  of  helplefs  per/ins9  like  the  widows  and 
fatherlefs,  who  have  rights  which  they  are  not  able  to  affert 
and  fupport  j  thefe  are  entitled  to  the  moil  peculiar  and 
tender  protetlions  of  the  government;  the  wrongs  and  oppref- 
ftons  of  fuch  as  thefe,  are  always  ranked  among  the  mo/I 
horrid  and  cruel  acls  of  injuftice. 

But  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  the  real  facl ;  all  States 
have  found  that  there  may  be  as  great  force  and  ftrength 

id 
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In  the  flill,  fmall.  voice,  as  in  the  exploftons  that  break  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon;  it  is  not  commonly  a  fretfulnefs  oftem- 
t^.per  itv  the  people,  but  the  caufe  of  complaint ',  which  breeds 
^ difturbances  in  a  States  it  is  rare  that  people  can  be  work- 
ed up  into  general  infurre&ibn,  without  fome  great  and 
general  caufe. 

Wrongs  and  opprefftons  diffufed  over  a  State  will  always 
fow  the  feeds  of  difcontent  \  thefe  fit  eafy  on  nobody  ;  but  al- 
ways operate  by  way  of  fret  and*  refentment,  and  are  ge- 
nerally the  caufes  of  ferious  infurreclionsf  and  fometimes  of 
ntoft  capital  revolutions,  in  government ;  I  know  of  but  one 
fure  way  to  keep  the  people  quiet  and  eafy  in  any  govern- 
ment, and  that  is,  to  caufe  *  jujlice  and  judgment  to  run 
down  its  ftreets,  and  righteoufnefs  to  cover  it/ 

But  it  ought  to  be  noted  here,  that  tho*  the  proper  way 
to  keep  the  fubje&s  of  any  State  in  quietnefs,  is  to  do  them 
juftice,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  no  men  will  be  quiet 
under  wrongs  5  many  virtuous  and .  good  citizens  will  put 
up  with  injuries,  and  bear  them  with  patience,  rather  than 
engage  in  purfuits  for  redrefs,  which  may  make  the  remedy 
worfe  than  the  difeafe  ;  few  men  would  be  willing  to  foment 
public  difturbances,  and  make  the  land  of  their  nativity  a 
fcene  of  defolation  and  fcorror,  to  gain  redrefs  of  perfonal 
wrongs,  or  to  gratify  a  fpirit  of  revenge* 

Many  good  men  would  patiently  fuffer  injuries,  rather 
than  even  give  uneafmefs  to  their  oppreflbrs,  efpecially 
where  the  wrong  happens  to  proceed  from  fome  near  con- 
nexion, a  brother,  a  father  ,  or  perhaps  the  fathers  of  their 
country;  but  this  virtuous  patience  under  injury  I  deem 
highly  meritorious,  and  deferving  the  utmoft  attention  to 
their  rights,  and  the  redrefs  of  their  wrongs. 

But  when  the  very  people  from  whom  redrefs  is  ex- 
pe£ted,  begin  to  take  advantage  of  the  peaceable  difpofi- 
tion  of  fuch  a  citizen,  to  think  him  void  of  fpirit,  and  pro- 
ceed to  infult  his  wrongs,  trifle  with  his  demands,  ridicule 
his  pretenfions,  and  plead  abfurd  arguments  in  avoidance  of 
his  claims,  arguments  which  are  a  burlefque  of  common  fenfe, 
and  which  cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  that  difcerning 
power >  which  the  all-wife  Creator  has  planted  in  every  hu- 
man* 
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rnnn  mind,  as  the  great  index  of  right  and  wrong;  I  fiy, 
when  infults  of  this  fort  are  added  to  injuries,  there  is  a 
/;:'.*/,  a  hundy  beyond  ivhich  human  patience  will  not  en? 
dure,  and,  of  courfc,  fuch  injuries  never  will  be  offered  to  J 
any  pcrfon  who  h  fuppofed  to  be  in  condition  to-  aflert  and 
vindicate  bis  ciun  right',  or  to reft mt  properly  the  infults  effer- 
eJ  to  hi  pi. 

For  example,  let  U3  fuppofe  that  the  Continental  army, 
cfiiccrs  and  men,  with  thefe  ivho,  by  their  contributions,  fed 
end  chthed  them,  Mfcrc  all  met  together,  with  their  auguft 
general  at  the  head  of  them,*  and,  in  this  refpeclahle  ftate, 
fhould  prefent  rheir  humble  petition  to  Congrefe  fir  their 
pay ;  do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  ihan  in  all 
the  St.itfs,  cither  in  or  out  cf  Congrefs,  who  would  ven- 
ture  to  teil  them  they  were  paid  already,  and  had  no  right  to 
expect  any  thtij  farther  frzm  their  country  ? 

If  a  fpeech  of  this  fort  is  fuppofable,  it  may  be  proper 
to  cenfider  it  a  little  more  particularly.  I  conceive  that 
any  fpeech  directed  to  an  army,  the  great  fubjeel  of  which 
i?f  to  pcrfuade  them,  after  (even  years'  hard  fervice,  to  p 
of  quirt. 'y  *vitb:ui  the':r  pcy,  muft  neceflarily  carry  in  it  «w- 
t:r':sls  fenniib^.i  r:ugh,  harjb,  and  not  much  fuitcd  to  the 
te^le  ;f  tbe  bearers  f  it  will  therefore,  doubtlcfs,  be  necef- 
fary  to  fj:en  and  fweeten  it  as  much  a^s  may  be,  in  order 
to  infure  its  prrper  effecl. 

I  will  so  on  then  to  fuppofe,  if  you  pleafe,  that  fome 
grave  pcrfon  of  known  wifdom,  candor,  ^nd  poliihed  man- 
ner?, fheuld  rife  i:p  to  make  an  addrefs  to  this  great  and 
re-pi  circle  c:sy  of  citizens,    which,  I  think  we  may  pre^ 

fume, 


•  \V!n*a  T  ut:*.:  :>.:<  I  ka»!  r.o  drch:  bv.i  :hi%  If  fuch  an  aflemMy  of/^ 
/  :  '-.*•  *••-■.■,  ^a*'.  *".'.Vtr- I-^r-r/  hid  appcjrctt,  their  »-*vra/  would  hav: 
^hr^rfuUy  r«:  hirsN.!:  -:  "th::r  .l«jf,  ami  hm  fuffvrteJ  their  fait  wit*  & 
hi*  ^r»wrr  una  influence. 

h  \<  alto  venr  manitV."!,  thit  bo:h  thi?  and  their  Wj.Vi  are  alU«t 
tV.  *  tisr?,  in  •■*?/  Vr-  :„■-  v  ~-y:  -l-  V  •  r""»  ti/  cot  all  met  together  in  condition 
t^  .:  "  -•  ,•*•  /■«■■-:  the  Ji-.V\x  n>uh  :*  due  to  throe 

I:  ;.<  !"»;;rh?r  or?:-.**1,  :*mt  t>.<r  «?■*■■»  r.V'i*  of  an  */,>?  *■?.*  ought  not  to 
W  re^Jc^*,  S*vr.::>  *v  i*  -•}  v  7  **  :.»  aftrt  thna.  rr  in  conditio  tovin- 
u*,\iv  h-.x  v\  -v.ifJ ;  *->*-.%  ana  all  o:Kr  :<:/-*£  perfons,  have  right*  whi* 
jiw  <\ ?v  *.  x  :.:'  h-  ?V  ..-rv  /  *  yt.  ac*l  ou^ht  ever  to  he  f»fl»rteti by »< 
\'t -v  -   ?.•*:,  to  xthich  ths  j«fcft»ft;.tf3?*.ca  of  that  irsr  cf  r.^  is  comnaitt«L 
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fume,   might  be  pretty  nearly  in  the  following  manner, 
viz. 

<f  Gentlemen — I  addrefs  you  as  mod  refpe£lable  citi- 
:■*•  zens;  your  conducl  has  been  noble;  your  merits  are  known 
"  to  all  the  world r,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  States. 
€f  Your  arduous,  perfevering  efforts  have  faved  your  coun- 
«  try.  What  a  pity  is  it  then,  that  after  fp  much  worthy 
«c  aftion,  and  fo  much  triumphant  virtue,  you  (hould  be 
<c  inadvertently  betrayed  into  fuch  an  improper  conduct,  as 
fc  to  petition  for  your  pay;  inadvertently  betrayed,  I  fay, 
f«  for  |  do  not  attribute  your  prefent  application  to  any 
€€  evil  defign  /  but  to  your  having  Jbmebow  imbibed  very 
U  improper  fentiments,  I  muft  be  fo  free,  gentlemen,  as  to 
€€  tell  you,  you  have  been  paid,  fully  paid  already." 

Here  the  foldiers  interrupt  the  orator. — "  Paid  already! 
f*  fully  paid!  with  certificates  worth  but  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound% 
f €  and  hard  work  to  get  fo  much  J9 

The  orator  refumes — "  tiave  patience,  my  friends ;  do 
f *  no{  interrupt  me ;  I  am  delivering  the  fenfe  of  your  coun- 
ts try," 

Soldiers.  Is  it  the  fenfe  of  our  country,  that  a  debt  of 
aoj*.  can  be  paid,  fully  paid,  with  a  certificate,  or  any  thing 
fife,  which  is  worth,  and  will  fell  for,  but  2s.  6d.  ? 

Orator.  "  I  again  beg  your  patience  a  little,  my 
€(  dear  friends ;  it  is  true,  your  certificates,  when  you  re- 
ft ceived  them,  were  indeed  fomewhat  dull  and  low  j  they 
f*  would  not  fetch  more  than  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  hard- 
«  ly  that m,  2s.  6d.  was  the  extent  of  the  general  current 
w  price  of  them  5  but  furely  you  ought  to  confider  this  was 
"  no  fault  of  the  certificates ;  they  were  wrote  on  as  good 
fc  paper,  and  with  as  good  ink,  as  need  be,  and  20/.  was 
€€  wrote  on  them  as  plain  as  could  be  wiihed ;  and  not  on- 
**  ly  fo,  but  the  public  faith  of  the  States,  the  facred  honor. 
«  of  your  country,  was  annexed  to  that  2 or.  and  folemnly 
«  pledged  to  make  it  good,  and  what  could  you  wifh  more  ? 
«f  Certainly,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  have  the  aflurance  to 
f f  fuggefi,  or  even  to  think,  that  the  public  faith,  the  facred 
«  honor  of  your  country,  was  worth  but  2s.  6d.  in  the 

4S  pound! 
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cc  pound !  that  their  State~bills  of  20s.  were  worth  but  half 
"  a  crcrwn." 

Soldiers.  We  do  not  wifli  to  enter  into  any  conver- 
fation  about  public  faith  and  honor ;  it  feems  to  us,  that 
this  fubjett  is  not  very  proper  to  talk  much  of,  at  (his 
time ;  for  the  kajl  faid  is  foonefl  forgot ;  but  one  thing  we 
inoiu  and  feel,  that  we  could  get  no  more  than  2 J.  6d.  in 
the  pound  for  our  certificates ;  and  our  necejfities  obliged  U3 
to  part  with  them  for  what  we  could  get. 

You  will  pleafe  to  confider,  fir,  it  is  no  fmall  thing  for 
people  in  our  condition,  to  be  deprived  of  feven  years*  hard 
earnings,  carved  out  of  the  prime  of  lift •,  and  to  be  left  with 
nothing  to  begin  the  world  with,  or  even  to  keep  ourfelves 
and  families  from  Jlarving. 

Orator.  "  I  do  not  blame  you  in  this  diftrefs  for 
tc  felling  your  certificates  5  but  you  ought  to  have  confider- 
€€  ed,  that,  when  you  fold  them,  you  made  over  and  tranf- 
**  f erred  all  your  right  to  payment,  for  all  your  fervicet  and  ' 
**  advances  to  your  country,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
€t  have  fold  them  fo  cheap  :  you  really  hurt  yourfelves,  and 
««  debafd  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  States,  by  that  im* 
f<  prudent  flep  •,  had  you  been  wife  enough  to  have  fold 
c<  them  at  2cr.  in  the  pound,  your  necejfities  had  been  bet* 
«  ter  relieved,  and  all  this  trouble  and  pirplexity  which  you 
"  give  yourfelves  and  us,  would  have  been  prevented." 

Soldiers.  You  might  as  well  blame  us  for  not  turn- 
ing our  certificates  into  joes  and  guineas  ;  you  know  as  well 
as  we,  that  it  was  abfolutely  impoj/ible  to  get  more  for  them, 
or  do  better  with  them,  than  we  did  ;  we  received  the  cer- 
tificates made  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  of  courfe,  negotiable^ 
and  calculated  to  be  bought  and  fold,  u  e.  to  circulate  like 
ca(h  thro'  any  and  every  hand ;  but  we  had  no  idea  when 
we  fold  them,  that  we  fold^tny  more  than  we  received ;  ox 
that  our  felling  them  defiroyed  our  demand  on  the  States, 
for  that  part  of  our  earnings  which  we  had  not  received, 
and  which  was  not  paid  to  us ;  nor  can  we  conceive,  how 
our  fale  of  negotiable  certificates  can  operate  on  our  real 
earnings  like  an  enchanter's  wand,  fo  as  to  annihilate  them, 
or  turn  them  into  a  mi/h  ♦ 

Orator. 
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Or  A  TO*,  "  I  obferve,  gentlemen,  you  grow  fome- 
«*  what  warm ;  I  wifh  to  avoid  all  ill-humor  and  hard  Ian* 
u  guage ;  you  have  deferved  nobly ;  you  have  gained  great 
«  honor;  you  have  faved  your  country ;  and  I  hope,  aft£t 
«*  all  this  merit,  you  will  neither  tamijh  your  own  honors^ 
«*  nor  difturb  your  country's  peace,  by  your  uneafinefs  and 
**  difcontent. 

«  What  is  done  is  pafled  and  cannot  be  recalled ;  ^1  ear* 
«  neftly  recommend  to  you,  my  dear  and  honored  fellow* 
**  citizens,  to  return  home  peaceably  and  quietly  like  virtuous 
«  and  good  chriftians,  and  go  to  work  double  tides,  to  raife 
<c  money  to  pay  the  prefent  holders  of  your  certificates  ;  for 
«*  however  foolifhly  you  parted  with  them  under  value,  yet 
«c  the  public  faith  is  annexed  to  them,  and  muft  be  fup- 
".ported." 

I  appeal  to  every  man  in  the  Union,  whether  this  ad* 
drefs,  or  rather  dialogue,  does  not  ftate  every  foci  and  eve* 
ry  argument,  truly  and  fairly ;  and  whether  fuch  a  ftate- 
inent  of  facts  and  arguments  would  be  likely  to  fend  the 
hearers  home  contented  and  quiet,  without  their  pay ;  I  trow 
not.  If  the  above  ftatement  is  not  right,  I  challenge  any 
body  that  can,  to  mend  it;  for  my  part,  I  freely  own  my 
opinion,  that  the  whole  harangue,  tho*  ever  fo  well-drejfed 
andpolijhed,  is,  arid  muft  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  fa&$% 
Wiinfult  not  only  on  thefe  worthy  citizens,  who  rendered 
their  fupplies  and  fervices  to  their  country  during  the  war* 
jbut  on  common  fenfe  it/elf,  and  muft  wound  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  humane  mind,  and  which  no  man  of  honefly 
and  candor  could  ever  make  in  the  abfence  of  the  parties, 
and  which  no  man,  who  had  any  regard  to  perfonal  fafety^ 
would  dare  to  make  in  the  prefence  of  them. 

The  Orator's  plan  is,  to  confider  the  c«rtificates  deliver- 
ed to  the  public  creditors,  on  the  fettlement  of  their  de- 
mands, for  fupplies  and  fervices  rendered  during  the  war, 
to  confider  thefe  certificates,  I  fay,  as  full  payment  of  the 
fum  due  to  them,  and  to  redeem  the  certificates  at  full  nomi- 
nal value,  by  payments  made  to  the  bearers  of  them. 

It  is  farther  a  mod  plain  fad,  that  the  certificates  were 
not  worth  more  than  zs.  6d.  in  the  pound)  at  the  time  they 

were 
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were  delivered  to  the  real  public  creditors,  on  the  final  fettle* 
mcnt  of  their  accounts,  after  the  clofe  of  the  war. 

And  it  is  a  farther  plain  fa£t,  that  by  far  the  greatejt pari 
of  thefe  certificates  have  been  fold  by  the  original  holders, 
in  their  necefiitics  and  diftreflcs,  to  perfons  who  are  now 
poffejfid  of  them,  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  or  at  mod  for 
tome  trifle  which  bears  but  fmall  proportion  to  the  nominal 
value. 

Now  this  plan,  drefs  it,  and  cool  it,  and  feafoh  it,  and 
color  it  in  any  and  every  way  you  poffibly  can,  if  carried 
into  execution,  will  mod  necejfarily  and  unavoidably  draw 
after  it  thefe  two  confequences : 

1.  That  a  fum  of  many  millions  of  money  muft  be  levi- 
ed and  col  left  ed  from  the  labor  and  painful  earnings  of  the 
citizens  of  the  States,  not  to  be  paid  to  the  worthy  citizens', 
who,  by  their  /applies  and  fervkes,  during  their  country's 
diflrefs,  have  merited  and  earned  it,  but  to  be  paid  to  num- 
bers of  rich  /peculators,  who  have  no  pretence  of  having 
merited  or  earned  any  of  it,  and  who  will,  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  thofe  others,  make  a  profit  immenfe,  not  lefs  in  thou- 
fands  of  inftanccs  than  1 000  per  cent.     Whilft, 

2.  The  great  bulk  of  the  worthy  citizens,  who,  by  their 
fupplies  and  fervices,  really  and  dearly  merited  and  earned 
the  money,  but  who  have  fold  their  certificates  (which  is 
the  cafe  of  by  far  the  greatcft  part  of  them)  muft  and  will 
abfolutely  and  finally  lofe  y-8ths,  and  very  many  even  eleven 
parts  out  of  twelve,  of  their  real  merits  and  painful  earnings, 
from  which  fhameful  injuftice,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  afk  the  gentlemen  who  compofc 
cur  fupreme  adminiilration,  legiflative,  executive,  and 
official, 

1.  Whether  «hey  can  poflibly  reconcile 'their  Own  minds 
to  any  plan  which  involves  fuch  grofs  injuflice  ? 

2.  Whether  any  of  them  could  be  prevailed  on,  at  any 
time  of  their  lives,  on  any  confideration,  to  pay  a  private 
debt  of  their  own  of  20s.  with  a  certificate,  or  any  other  de* 
predated  paper 9  worth  but  2s.  6d.P 

3.  Whether  in  heaven  or  earth  (and  farther  we  need 
not  go)  I  fay,  whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  there  can  be 

found 
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found  a  wafon  which  can  juflify  a  tninijler  of  State,  or  anjf 
public  man,  employed  in  the  difpenfation  of  the  jujlice 
and  judgment  of  a  nation,  in  devifing  or  doing  any  thing, 
which,  in  his  pergonal  capacity,  would  wound  his  honor  and 
confcience,  and  damn  him  to  eUrnal  infamy  and  contempt. 

It  is  known  to  every  body,  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  war, 
our  nation  was  bankrupt ;  at  leaft  they  flopped  .payment. 
Could  not,  and  did  not,  do  jujlice  to  thofe  to  whom  they 
'Were  juftly  indebted ;  and  if  we  could  not  pay  them  when 
toe  ought,  the  only  way  to  heal  and  remedy  the  matter,  is 
to  pay  them  when  we  can;  and  it  is  mighty  plain,  if  we  ho- 
tiejlly  mean  to  pay  our  debts,  we  muft  not  only  pay  the 
•whole  money  we  owe,  but  muft  pay  it  to  thofe  to  whom  we 
owe  it ;  for  paying  it  to  any  body  elfe  can  be  no  fatisfaftion 
of  the  debt. 

Nothing  can  be  more  abfiird  than  to  apply  the  common 
fule  of  alignments  of  negotiable  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
&c.  to  the  public  certificates ,  the  exchange  of  the  one 
rarely  rifes  or  falls  more  than  4  0?  5  per  cent.;  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  other  is  15  or  20  times  as  much,  and  is  fo  enor- 
mous, that  the  principal  value  is  abforbed  by  it,  and  not  more 
than  1-8/^  or  \-ioth  part  of  the  nominal  value  in  reality  re* 
mains ;  here  is  an  extreme  cafe  indeed,  and  it  is  W.ell  known 
that  every  law,  right,  or  rule  of  morality  is  limited  to  itt 
mean  er  reafonable  application;  the  moment  it  diverges  there- 
from, and  flies  into  its  extreme,  it  lofes  its  redtitude  and 
equity,  and  becomes  injurious  and  wrong  ;  and  the  fure  and 
infallible  criterion  of  fuch  extreme,  is  when  fuch  applicati- 
on operates  by  way  of  injujlice  and  dejlruclion  of  right. 

And  in  the  cafe  in  point  before  us,  the  application  o£ 
the  common  rule  of  alignments,  to  the  certificates,  has  a 
neceflary  operation,  molt  cruel,  injurious,  and  hurtful  in 
two  refpe&s ; 

1.  It  takes  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  from  virtuous  ci+ 
tmens,  who  dearly  merited  and  earned  it,  and  fubjefts  them 
to  a  total  and  ruinous  lofs;  whilft, 

.«    2.  It  conveys  the  fame  immenfe  fum  to  other  men,    who 

never  metited  or  earned  it  all,  and  gives  them  an  enormous 

\  S  8.  profit 
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profit  of  iooo  per  cent,  on  the  merits  and  earnings  bt  the 
lofers. 

This  whole  do£lrine  is  fo  perfectly  known  and  familiar 
to  all  dottow  in  lata  and  morality,  that  they  have  adopted 
it  for  a  proverb  or  maxim,  fummumjus,fumma  injuria,  i.  e. 
right  in  extreme  becomes  extreme  wrong  ,•  and  nobody  ever 
pretended  to  difpute  this  maxim,  who  was  not  either  moft 
poignantly  preflcd  with  argument  (in  which  cafe  the  fchooi- 
men  will  make  any  fhifts)  or  hurried  and  impelled  tyfon* 
favorite  fcheme  or  interejl,  out  of  all  their  philofophy,  decen* 
ey,  and  common  fenfe*  -    * 

There  is  another  plan  or  method  of  doing  this  bufinds, 
which  appears  to  me  much  more  juft  and  equitable,  and 
quite  as  eafy  as  the  one  I  have  been  exploding,  viz.  l& 
every  certificate  be  ejiimated  by  a  fcale  of  value,  grounded  en 
the  current  price  or  exchange  of  it  at  its  date,  and  at  this  va- 
lue let  it  be  debited  to  every  public  creditor  who  received  it,  aid 
at  the  fame  valuef  or  at  t/je  current  value  (as  the  cafe  me}  x 

reami) 


*  t  apprehend  thai  certificate?  mould  never  be  redeemed  at  a  higher  tett 
than  their  value  or  current  exchange  was  at  the  time  of  ifluing  them ;  far 
the  public  never  received  a  valuable  confideration  for  any  more  than  ww 
paid ;  and  to  demand  their  redemption  at  a  higher  value  Would  be  chatgteg 
the  public  with  ufurioiu  interefi,  which  would  be  as  wrong  between  f*H"t 
a9  between  private,  contractors. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  public  do  not  literally  receive  ft/.  & 
and  give  their  bond  or  certificate  for  los. :  but  I  anfwer,  they  rtaUy  do 
this ;  for  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  certificate,  when  iflucd,  was  worth  m 
more  than  its  current  exchange  at  that  time,  fay  %s.  6V.;  the  public  crwBft* 
received  no  more,  and  ought  to  be  debited  with  no  -mere;  but  the  certificate 
is  made  payable  to  the  bearer ;  who  it  a  fir  anger,  at  20*. 

Now  if  I  pay  2x.  6d.  and,  in  confideration  thereof,  take  a  bond  to  t 
third  per/on,  who  is  a  fir  anger,  for  20/.  it  is  plain  that  the  bond  is  nfuriommd 
void,  and  if  it  pajfts  by  alignment  thro'  a  tboufand  bands,  the  ufury  will  always 
fiick  to  it,  and,  of  courfe,  k  will  ever  carry  with  it  its  legal  defc8,  w  frl*- 

elple  of  avoidance* 

For  it  is  plain,  that  if  a  private  man  mould  receive  2s.  6d.  and  give  nil 
bond  fnr  20j.  the  bond  would  be  ufurious,  and  of  courfe  void. 

My  propofition  is  plainly  juft,  and  acknowledged  by  C?ngr<sfe  and  warr 
body  e!fc.  .:.:  has  the  fan&ion  of  general  pradice  with  refpeit  to  l**- 
vj/ice  certifiers,  Car.tinent.il  money,  He.  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  give 
a  fliadow  of  reafon,  why  a!!  fobfequent  certificate,  or  paper  tf  pubHc  ere* 
dit.,  fhould  not  be  cilinaatcu,  and  in  every  refpedfc  be  governed,  by  thefime 
rule. 

But  if  the  certificate  depreciates  below  its  original  value,  the  aggregate 
fublic  ftifiaim  the  loft.    This  is  majufcfilv  the.  ca&  with  rcipeft  to  pll  paper 

nontr, 
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require  J  let  it  be  redeemed,  with  inter eji x  from  its  date  to  the 
time  of  its  redemption,  and  let  the  remainder  of  the  balances 
due  to  the  public  creditors,  who  have  received  certificates,  be 
paid  them  in  money  with  interefl,  as  foon  as  that  can  be  done. 

I  know  no  reafon  why  the  real  or  current  vajue  of  the 
certificates  in  queftion  ftiould  not  be  fixed  by  a  fcale,  as 
well  as  the  loan-office  certificates,  and  other  depreciated 
public  paper,  during  the  war  >  this  principle,  as  I  before 
obferved,  was  adopted  not  only  by  Congrefs,  but  by  all 
the  States,  as  a  matter  of  both  juftice  and  neceffity,  and 
the  tender-a^b  and  other  infringements  of  this  plan,  were 
found  totally  wrongful,  and,  of  courfe,  were  repealed. 

Na  human  plan  of  difpenfing  commutative  juftice  to  a 
nation,  can  ever  be  perfect  and  wholly  free  from  error ;  all 
that  human  wifdom  and  human  virtue  can  do,  is  to  adopt 
that  plan,  which,  in  its  operation,  {hall  produce  the  mofl 
juftice  and  right,  and  the  leqft  injury  and  wrong,  of  any  that 
can  be  devifed,  and  carry  the  plan  into  effect  by  the  mod 
equitable  adminiftration  which  can  be  pra&ifed. 

If  this  then  is  a  good  rule  or  criterion  of  a  good  plan 
(which  certainly  no  man  can  ferioufly  daay)  let  us  try  the 
two  plans  by  this  infallible  touchftone,  viz.  which  of  them, 
in  its  operation,  will  produce  the  mofl  juftice  and  utility,  and 
avoid  the  greateji  injury  and  wrong. 

I.  The  juftice  and  utility  of  the  one  is  reduced  by  its 
operation  to  almoft  nothing,  whilft  the  injuries  and  wrongs  it 

produces 

money,  certificates,  and  other  public  fecurities  of  every  kind,  which  gain 
a  general  currency,  or  become  objects  of  common  exchange  and  negotia- 
tion thro'  the  community,  and  Happen  to  depreciate  during  fuch  currency. 

The  lofs  by  depreciation  becomes  divided  into  innumerable  partsy  every 
ftnglf  one  of  which  confifts  of  the  lofs  each  individual  feveraUyyij&i/Wby  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper,  whilft  it  was  in  bis  hands>  and  the  aggregate  fum 
of  all  ibefe  parts  or  loflcs,  makes  up  the  ivbole  fum  of  the  depreciation,  or 
the  difference  between  the  current  value  of  the  paper  at  the  time,  and  the  ori- 
ginal value  of  it  when  it  firft  ifiued. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  the  aggregate  public  has  fuftained  the  whole  lofs, 
not  in  a  way  of  perfect  equality  indeed  (and  perhaps  no  public  afieffment 
ever  did  or  can  do  this)  but  by  way  of  general  tax,  of  which  innumerable 
individuals  (tho*  not  ftri&ly  every  one)  has  fuftained  or  paid  his  fhare,  and, 
of  courfe,  it  would  be  very  unjuft  to  tax  the  fame  public  -over  again  for 
fuch  fum,  not  to  pay  it  to  the  perfons  ivbo  bave  fujfered  by  the  depreciation, 
>ut  to  other  people,  who  have  hft  *##*%*  BOT  h»ve  any  cfaim  of  merit  to  it. 
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produces  are  enormous,  deteflable,  and  almojl  infinite ;  no 
Jefs  tlian  depriving  numberiefs  citizens  of  9-10/Ar  of 
the  reward  due  to  their  great  merits  and  fervices,  and  fub- 
jecling  them  to  a  final  and  total  lofs  of  the  fame,  whilft  it 
heaps  the  immenfe  wealth  (which  is  their  due,  and  vMch 
they  lofej  on  another  clafs  of  men,  who  have  no  pretence  to 
any  merit  at  all. 

2.  .The  other  plan  gives  to  thofe  meritorious  citizens  all 
the  rewards  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  if  any  injuilice 
has  been  done  them  by  the  long  delay,  it  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  made  up  to  them  by  the  intereft  it  propofes  to  give 
them,  whilft  it  gives  to  the  purchafers  of  alienated  certifi- 
cates, the  fame  price  for  them  which  they  were  worth  when 
firfi  iffued,  with  interefi  from  that  time  till  their  redemptions 
and  I  think  this  is  all  they  have  a  right  to  expeft,  and  we 
may  very  well  fay  to  each  of  them,  Take  what  is  thine  own 
with  ufury,  and  more  we  will  not  give  thee. 

If  this  clafs  of  men  fuftain  any  lofs,  it  muft  arife  from 
their  having  purchafed  certificates  at  a  higher  exchange  or 
price  than  they  bore  when  they  were  firfi  iffuedj  and  this  is 
a  lofs  to  which  fpe.:ulations  of  that  fort  are  always  expo/id; 
if  any  of  our  rich  and  enterprifing  citizens  are  difpofed  to 
deal  in  flocks,  gamble  in  the  funds,  or  tQ  be  concerned  in 
Any  negotiations  of  hazard  whatever,  they  all  expeft  to  be 
liable  to  a  run  of  ill  luck,  as  well  as  to  good  fortune  ;  and  I 
do  not  know  that  the  public  have  much  pecafion  to  trouble 
thcmfelyes  about  either  their  profit  or  lofs. 

But  if  the  lofTes  of  thefe  men  fliould  be  thought  pitia- 
ble, they  certainly,  in  either  magnitude  or  difirefs,  bear  not 
the  lea  ft  proportion  to  the  heavy,  ruinous  lojfes,  which  our 
moft  virtuous  and  piefitori$us  citizens  muft  fuftain  on  thi 
other  plan  ;  much  lefs  can  they  juftify  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  in  their  favor,  which  will  deprive  our  moft  refpe&able 
citizens  of  the  immenfe  funis  due  to  their  painful  merit  and 
fa-vices,  in  order  to  lavi/b  the  fame  away  on  thefe  adven- 
turous fpeculators,  and  thereby  accumulate  the  fortunes  of 
the  one,  and  the  diflrcffes  of  the  otker^  to  a  degree  aim0" 
infinite. 


*  But  after  all,  if  the  lofles  of  thefe  fpeculating  gentry 
mull  be  thought  to  require  compenfation,  I  beg  it  may  be 
made  by  the  public,  but  by  no  means  let  it  be  carved  out  of 
the  dear  merits  and  earnings  of  the  noblefi  patriots  of  our 
country. 

But  the  facred  duty  of  paying  thefe  worthy  citizens, 
.who  have  done  and  fuffered  fo  much  for  our  country,  and 
from  whofe  noble  exertions  we  actually  derive  and  enjoy 
riioft  ineftimable  benefits,  is  not  only  enforced  on  us  by  every 
principle  of  juflice,  honor,  and  gratitude;  but  it  is  farther 
recommended  by  many  advantages  and  great  inducements  of 
jnterefl,  which  are  either  involved  in  it,  connected  witn  it> 
or  confequentiai  from  it.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  men- 
tion fome  of  thefe.  > 

The  reverence  and  refpetl  which  we  owe  to  general  Wafh- 
ington,  ought  to  induce  us  to  pay  with  punflilious  honor  and 
juflice,  thefe  his  faithful  followers  and  fellow-laborers ;  it  is 
known  only  to  God,  and  the  humane  heart  of  that  au- 
guft  commander,  what  anguifh  of  mind,  what  poignant  fen- 
JHrifity  of  regret  and  compajfion  occupied  his  bread,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  when  the  exhaufted  finances  of  the  coun- 
try reduced  him  to  the  dreadful  necefftty  of  difmiffing  his 
faithful  followers  without  their  pay,  and  leaving  them  to 
find  their  way  home  as  they  could,  without  a  {hilling^  ei- 
ther to  relieve  the  diflrejfes  of  their  families  on  their  return, 
or  even  to  buy  a  cup  of  good  liquor  t§  recruit  their  exhaufl* 
$d  fpirits,  or  make  their  meeting  cheerful. 

It  is  known  only  to  God,  and  to  the  humane  heart  of  that 
^ugttft  commander,  how  animated,  how  alive  would  be 
every  fine  fenftbility  of  that  great  man,  how  dilated  his 
whol*  heart,  could  he  be  informed  that  the  juflice  and  grati- 
tude of  his  country  would  furnifh  the  reward  due  to  the 
virtues  and  merits  of  thefe  his  worthy  followers  and  fup- 
porters. 

With  what  a  fiffufion  of  pieafure  would  he  haflen  to  find 
put  thefe  noble  fpirits  in  their  retreats  of  obfcurity  and  dif- 
trefs,  extend  to  them  the' welcome  relief,  and  fympathize  in 
their  joy  and  gladnefs;  is  it  poflible  we  fhould  hefitate  to  in- 
dulge a  man  we  reverence  and  eflccm  fo  highly,  with  this 
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gratification,  in  which  every  good  heart  in  our  nation  would 
fympathize,  and  which  every  feeling  of  hotwr  and  companion 
ftrongly  requires  of  us  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  he  could  bear  a  difap- 
pointmcnt  in  this,  with  his  ufual  equanimity  ?  He  can  bear 
hard/hips  and  dangers,  he  can  bear  a  retreat  before  his  ene- 
mies, he  can  bear  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  dreadful  col- 
lifions  of  a  battle,  he  can  bear  the  joys  and  triumphs  of  vie* 
tory,  he  can  bear  fimjl  and  decided  fucceffes,  and  he  esq* 
bear  the  univerfal  applaufe,  gratitude,  and  melting  hearts  of 
his  fellow-citizens ;  I  fay,  he  can  bear  all  thefe  with  that 
heroic  Jlrength  of  mind,  which,  indeed,  feels  every  incident, 
but  can  control  every  pajfton  into  calmnefs  and  decency. 

But  were  he  to  fee  the  imtnenfe  fum  of  money  due  to 
his  companions  and  fupporters,  twice  earned,  firft  by  their 
toils  and  fupplies,  and  then  again  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
out  of  whofe  labor  the  money  was  carved  and  collected, 
were  he  to  fee,  I  fay,  this  imtnenfe  fum  all  fwept  away  into 
the  coffers  of  thofe  who  never  earned  any  of  it,  whilft  his 
dear  companions  were  left  to  lament,  in  remedilefs  defpair, 
the  favage  injuries  of  their  country,  the  difappointnuni  (f 
all  their  lafl  expectations,  and  the  hopelefs  ruin  of  their  for- 
tunes and  families ;  this,  I  think,  would  be  too  much  for 
his  mighty  fortitude  to  fuftain,  would  (hake  that  firmness 
of  mind,  that  great  power  of  self-command,  which 
perhaps  forms  the  molt  inimitable  part  of  his  character  ;  and 
what  has  he  done,  that  you  (hould  fubje£t  him  to  this  in/up* 
portable  mortification,  this  agony  of  fympathiziug  wo  ?# 

*  When  this  Effay  was  written,  I  had  not  the  leaA  idea  that  any  pofliblt 
•confideration  could  have  induced  general  Wajbington  to  fign  any  ac4,  which, 
in  its  operation,  would  cut  his  foldiers  out  of  their  pay,  and  leave  thofe 
without  compeiifation,  who,  by  their  advance  of  money  and  fupplies,  had 
fed  and  fiirnimed  his  army ;  nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  when  he  iigaed  the* 
funding  bill,  he  conceived  thefe  effects  would  follow  its  operation :  hut  I 
fee  two  ways  only,  in  which  thefe  effects  can  be  avoided  : 

One  is  by  faying  both  original  creditors  and  fpeculators ;  which,  I  fup- 
fofe,  will  be  confidered  cither  extremely  difficult  or  defperate,  for  want  of 
cafli. 

"rJw  ?*«  "  ky  a  re?'al  °*  the  fund*Bg  aA»  or»  which  ameunts  to  th$ 
fame  thing,  by  an  explanatory  declaration  that  .by  public  creditors,  in  the  a&| 
is  meant  the  real,  original  creditors,  and  not  the  /peculator*. 

Bit 
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I  do  not  mean  by  all  this,  to  fuggeft  that  the  ftfnpte  htt- 
*nor  or  caprice  of  any  individual,  however  dignified,  ought 
to  be  the  bafis  of  any  public  meafure,  in  which  national  in- 
terejls  are  concerned  5  but  where  any  man  exifts  in  a  na- 
tion, whofe  long  practice  and  example  have  demonftrated 
that  all  his  powers  are  directed  by  wifdom,  all  his  pafftons 
are  controlled  and  governed  by  difcretion,  and  every  atlion 
excited  and  animated  by  virtue  and  patriotifm,  I  fay,  to 
form  public  acts  agreeable  to  the  wifbes  of  fuch  a  citizen,  is 
paying  court  to  virtu*  itfslf 

Whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  government  makes  a  very 
high  compliment  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  fuppof- 
ing  that  their  minds  are  all  under  the  influence  of  a  ftmilar 
Hftrtue  and  patriotifm,  and,  of  courfe,  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
per to  propofe  fuch  an  aft  to  their  approbation,  on  full  pre- 
emption that  a  public  acl,  dictated  by  the  wifhes  of  fuch  an 
illujlrious  citizen,  would  certainly  meet  with  a  co-incidence 
cffentiment  in  the  people  at  large,  and,  of  courfe,  muft  he 
equally  grateful  to  their  wifbes  alfo. 

I  do  not  offer  this  as  an  airy  compliment  to  the  citizens  of 
the  States ;  but  I  do  mojl  ferioufly  believe,  that  the  wilhes  of 
out  auguft  general,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  and  thofe  of  the 
great  body  of  our  people,  are  the  fame,  or  at  leaft,  ftmilar : 
the  operations  of  the  war  being  under  the  direclion  of  the 
-general,  and  the  more  important  parts,  both  of  atlion  and 
events,  happening  under  the  infpeclion  of  his  own  eye,  will 
doubtlefs  excite  in  his  mind  more  lively  fentiments  of  many 
things  and  cir cum/lances,  than  the  people  at  large  can  havej 
yet  I  think  the  conduct  of  thofe  woTthy  patriots  who  fup- 
ported  the  war  by  their  fupplies  and  fervices,  meets  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people  in  fo  univerfal  a  manner,  that  very 
few  can  be  found,  who  would  not  fincerely  join  their  au- 
guft general,  in  wilhes  that  they  may  be  paid*  This  leads 
tee  to  obferve, 

HI.  That  the  patriots  who  fupported  the  war  by  their  fup- 
plies and  fervices,  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  in  fact  can  be, 

paid* 

fiut  be  this  as  it  will,  I  conceived  it  impoflible  for  the  general  to  fign 
fuch  an  ad,  and,  of  courfe,  thought  it  would  be  gr&t  cruelty,  and  even 
{fcfult,  to  Qifer  fuch  an  one  to  bin* 
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paid*  Let  their  merits  be  ever  fo  great,  and  our  obligation* 
to  do  them  juftice  be  ever  fo  facred,  yet  if  our  cafe  was 
fuch  that  we  could  not  pay  them,  no  more  need  be  laid  on 
the  fubjett ;  but  if  we  can  pay  them,  and  do  not,  one 
would  think  that  heaven  and  earth  would  rife  in  their  favor, 
and  revenge  their  wrongs. 

To  prove  that  they  can  be  paid,  the  following  fa£U  may, 
and  doubtlefs  will,  be  admitted  to  be  true  and  convincing 
evidence. 

I.  That  the  country  is  rich  enough  to  pay  them  :  2.  That 
the  people  are  generally  convinced,  that  the  debt  demanded  is 
jujlly  due  to  their  merits  and  earnings :  3.  That  they  are 
willing  to  pay  them  :  and,  4.  That  our  government,  or  ftp 
preme  council,  is  alfo  willing  to  pay  them,  and  vigoroujly  to 
fet  on  foot  and  purfue  the  ways  and  means  proper  to  ef» 
/eft  it. 

1.  That  the  country  is  rich  enough  to  pay  their  deliverers, 
is  too  manifeft  to  admit  a  doubt,  or  need  any  proof.  It  is 
eafily  demonftratcd,  that  an  additional  impoft  on  imported 
luxuries  (fuch  as  fpirits,  wines,  filks,  jewellery,  feV.  &c.) 
but  barely  high  enough  to  reduce  the  confumption  down  to  that 
moderate  degree,  which  is  really  neceffary  to  the  health, 
wealth,  and  morality  of  the  inhabitants,  would  make  our 
finances  amply  fujjicient  to  pay  every  (hilling  we  owe  to 
ihefe  worthy  citizens,  and  not  this  only,  but  alfo  to  difcharge 
every  other  debt  which  either  honor,  jujlice,  or  gratitude  Ae~ 
mends  of  us. 

2.  That  dur  people  are  generally  convinced  that  the  mo- 
ney demanded  by  thefe  worthy  citizens  isju/lly  due  to  thertif 
is  abundantly  manifeft  from  many  confiderations :  ift. 
They  have  difcernment  enough  to  know  that  a  debt  jujlly  due 
will  always  be  due  until  it  is  paid.  That  long  delay  of  pay- 
ment is  no  extinguifhment  of  a  debt.  2d.  I  believe  their  ge- 
nius rifes  high  enough  to  comprehend,  that  a  debt  of  los. 
cannot  be  paid  and  fatisfied  by  a  payment  of  is.  6d.  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than* 
part,  or  that  20  of  any  thing  cannot  be  balanced  or  equaliz- 
ed by  an  eighth  part  of  the  fame  thing. 

3.  That 
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j;  'That  our  people  at  large  are  univeffally  willing  to  pay 
thefe  worthy  citizens,  is  alfo  very  manifeft.       » 

I  ft.  The  habits  of  morality  are  flrongly  jmpreffed  on  our 

people  in  general.  The  country  is  not  old  enough  to  efta- 
blifh  vice,  oppreffion,  and  injury,  or  to  obliterate  the  natural 
index  of  right  and  wrong,  in  the  human  mind:  in  the  old 
countries,  the  luxury  of  an  individual  may  con  fume  the  /o- 

.  bor  of  thoufands ;  a  nation  may  be  taxed  and  opprefled  to 
f upport  the  luft,  pride,  and  haughty  grandeur  of  a  few ;  a 
court  of  inquifition  may  be  inftituted  to  force  the  mind, 
and  infringe  the  rights  of  xonfeience,  and  the  people  will  bear 
it;  but  with  us  it  is  oiherwifa 

In  America,  opprejfors  have  not  loft  their  fhame,  nor  the 
^prejfed  their  refentment,  nor  the  people  their  natural  fenfe 
of  good  and  evil;  when  thefe  worthy  citizens  exhibit  their 
merits  and  fervices,  fliow  their  wounds,  and  plead  their 
CQnflitutions  and  fortunes  broken  in  the  caufe  of  their  country, 
and  cry  for  their  pay,  the  general  mind  is  inftantly  affected, 

.  a  fenfe*  !of  both  juftice  and  compaflion  is  flrongly.  excited, 
and  the  univerfal  wijb  and  murmur  is,  *  let  right  be  done/ 
and,  €  why  has  it  been  fo  long  negle&cd  and  delayed  ?  . 

2&.  For  the  truth  of  the  fact,  I  appeal  to.  every  man 
in  the  States,  whether,  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, there  does  not  prevail  a  general  pity  for  the  foldiers 
and  other  liberal  fupporters  of  the  war  5  a  decided  opinion 
and  high  fenfe  thut  they  have  been  injured  and  ill  ufed ;  and 
a  ftrong  and  fincere  wifh  that  they  may  be  paid :  as  far  as 
my  acquaintance  with  my  countrymen  extends,  this  wifh 

.  is  almbft  univerfal,  and  if  any  exception  can  be  found,  I 
conceive  it  mult  be  among  two  claffes  of  people.  .  1.  The 
frefent  holders  of  alienated  certificates',    fome  of  whom^il 
fuppofe,  wifh  to  grab  and  fecure  to  themfolves,  the  rewards 
due  to  ,tne.  merits  and  fervices  of  thefe  worthy-  patriots.    ; 
a.  The  other  clafs  are  thofe  who  always  abhorred  both  tBe 
ivar  and  Revolution,  and  are  therefore  well  enough  pleafed 
to  fee  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  promoting  both  tht  °V£** 
and  the   other,    mod  effectually  mortified  and  difappoiff&ffu 
This  leads  us  to  confider,  .......' 

Tt  ^  The 
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4.  The  happy  facility  and  eafe  with  which  out  fup'remi 
council  can  adopt  the  meafure  of  paying  theft  worthy ,  injured 
citizens,  and  put  into  moft  effe£tual  operation  the  ways  and 
means  neceflary  to  accompiifli  it ;  nobody  doubts  that  this 
is  the  ardent  wijh  of  their  hearts,  or  that  they  will  fpetdify 
adopt  the  favorite  meafure,  and  vigoroufly  fuppoft  and 
pulh  it  to  its  final  effetl,  and  thereby  demonftrate  to  the 
world,  how  ftrongly  they  are  animated  end  gratified  vtitb 
the  pleqfing  tafk  of  repairing  the  wrongs  of  our  injured  citi- 
zens, and  reftoring  die  juflice,  honor,  and  dignity  of  our 
country. 

By  large  and  repeated  trials  of  the  temper  of  our  peo* 
pie,  we  find  that  they  will  bear  great  preffures  and  burdens, 
and  will  freely  devote  their  fervices  and  fortunes  for  what 
they  deem  to  be  the  good  of  their  country,  for  objeHs  which 
fall  in  with  their  wifhss,  and  meet  their  approbations  this 
temper  will  enable  government  to  inftittite  any  proper  moits 
offupply,  for  the  payment  of  our  worthy  patriots,  when  tint 
very  payment  is  the  favorite  wifb  of  the  people  who  ate» 
pay  the  tax  which  is  collected  for  that  purpofe. 

Two  different  bodies  of  claimants  now  prefent  their  de- 
mands on  government ;  thefe  worthy  patriots  arc  -one  of 
them ;  and  the  prefent  holders  of  alienated  certificates  me 
the  other ;  it  will  require  equal  fums  of  money  to  pay  ci- 
ther of  them;  the  only  queflion  is,  which  of  them  fluil 
have  it?  but  I  conceive,  that  the  difficulty  of  rai&igthe 
money  for  the  payment  of  each  of  thefc^  will  not  he  by 
any  means  equal,  but  extremely  different. 

This  brings  into  view  another  confideration,  which,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  our  finances,  appears  to  me  of  gteat 
moment;  our  revenue  fyftem  is  young  and  tender,  and  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  introduce  the  pratlice  of  itj  and  get 
it  formed  into  a  fort  of  habit  in  the  States  as  foon  as  poffi- 
hle;  and  this  may  requi-e  delicate  managements  if  twees  0W 
fcalled  for  in  ways,  and  for  purpofes,  which  are  generally 
tsppnved,  the  collection  may  be  made  with  little  Jtfficuhj 
BfA  few  murmurs ;  but  if  immenfe  fums  of  money  are  de- 
manded in  ways  that  are  difgufling,  and  fof  purpofes  -not  ge- 
-neraUy  approved,  and  perhaps  abhorred,  the  difficulties  of 

collection 
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collection  will  be  great,  and  the  murmurs,  infinite;  this 
may  bring  embarraffments  on  the  revenue,  which  we  may. 
long  feel  very  fad  effe&s  of.  To  apply  this  to  the  cafe  be- 
fore us — 

A  large  impoft  hid  purpofely  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
al fupporters  of  the  war,  will  meet  the  approbation,  and  co- 
incide with  the  wi/bes,  of  the  great  body  of  our  people, 
and,  of  courfe,  the  collection  will  be  made  with  eafe  and 
good  humor;  but  let  our  people  be  told  that  this  immenfe 
fum,  which  is  levied  for  that  favorite  purpofe,  when  carried 
into  the  treafury,  is  not  to  be  given  to  thofe  favorite  patriots^ 
but  is  to  be  grabbed  up  by  another  clafs  of  men  who  have 
no  pretence  to  either  fervice  or  merit,  but  claim  only  what 
is  due  to  the  merits  and  the  fervices  of  the  others,  I  con- 
ceive, in  this  cafe,  that  all  good  humor  will  take  its  flight  ii* 
an  inftant,  and  murmurs  plenty  and  four  enough  will  en- 
fue.  % 

What  efFeft  fuch  general  murmurs,  complaints,  and  dif- 
contents  may  have  on  the  revenue,  may  be  eafily  forefeen* 
and  I  fliould  be  glad  to  know,  that  thefe  mifchiefs  would 
end  with  the  revenue,  without  extending  farther  to  difturb 
and  derange  the  general  police  of  the  nation ;  the  leaft  mif- 
chief  which  can  be  expedted  from  this  general  diflatisfac- 
tion  may  be,  that  it  will  furnifli  a  plaufible  excufe  or  plea  for 
fmugglers  and  thofe  who  ivi/h  to  defraud  the  revenue,  viz. 
that  there  cannot  be  much  harm  in  eluding  a  tax  which  is 
levied  for  the  very  purpofe  of  fatisfying  claims,  which  are, 
in  their  nature,  wrongful,  and  not  grounded  on  any  fuch 
valuable  conftdsrations,  as  the  laws  of  commutative  juflice 
make  effentially  neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  any  rightful 
transfer  of  property. 

I  imagine  it  would  be  pretty  much  in  vain  for  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  compofe  all  this  confulion,  and  pacify 
the  general  ill  humor,  by  holding  put  an  old  law  of  trade, 
or  mercantile  rule  (good  enough,  indeed,  within  its  proper 
limits)  but  which  is  racied  and  tortured  far  beyond  the 
reach  and  influence  of  that  reafon,  on  which  alone  all  its 
jitnefs  and  propriety,  ever  did,  and  ever  muft,  depend;  and 
which  is  Jlretcbed  to  fuch  a  degree  <tf  sxttavagance;  as  no 
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nation  under  heaven  ever  thought  of  adopting  into  practice; 
and  which  no  man  of  common  fenfc  can  ever  reconcile 
to  that  natural  fcttfe  of  rigb:,  which  exifts  in  his  own 
n:ind ;  I  mean  the  old  law  or  ufage  of  affignments. 

1  do  not  recolleft  more  than  two  inftances  which  c?cr 
happened  in  Europe,  of  ftotk,  bills,  or  certificates  (fof 
they  are  all  different  names  for  the  fame  thing)  of  fuch 
magnitude  as  to  affect  national  credit,  the  variations  of  ex- 
change of  which  ever  were  fo  great  as  from  par  to  8  for  I ; 
thefe  two  inftances  were,  the  Mifftfftppi  febeme  in  France, 
in  17195  and  the  South-Sea  febeme  in  England,  in  1721.* 

Thefe 


*  In  the  original  publication  of  this  ,I3ITay,  the  following  (host  account 
pf  the  Soutb-Seafbcvc  in  Eh"  land  was  inferted  byway  of  preface,  viz. 
.  "  The  Souib-Sra  fi'.cwe  in  England  affords  us  the  only  in  fiance  I  ever 
"  heard  of  in  that  country,  of  any  national  flocks  or  funds,  whofe  fluSua- 
"  tion  or  exchange  ever  varied,  *.  e.  rofe  or  fell,  fo  much  as  from  par  t» 
<*  8  for  1,  or,  vice  vcrfa,  from  8  for  1  to  par. 

44  National  ftocks  or  funds  I  call  them,  not  hecaufe  thofe  flocks  were 
"  properly  public  money,  but  becaufe  they  were  of  fuch  magnitude  and  extent 
44  as  to  &J11-&  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  nation,  and  were  managed  undor 
14  the  function  and prote&ian  of  national  authority,  and  controlled  by  the  if/pec 
"  tion  cf  Pa:  liatnent. 

44  The  So-ttb-Ssa  Company  was  incorporated  by  aft  of  Parliament,  in  I7II> 
44  i.  e.  a  grtut  number  of  proprietors  of  navy  bills,  debentures,  and  other 
44  public  feevriiies,  were  incorporated  int«  a  Company,  to  which  was  given 
41  a  great  variety  of  duties  on  ivines,  tobacco,  India  goods,  \Sfc.  to  pay  the  an* 
44  nud  intercfl  due  to  them,  amounting  to  abo*c  baif  a  million  fterllng;  and 
44  alio,  with  this  grant  was  joined  a  grant  of  a  monopoly  cf  the  trade  to 
"   Spanifi  South-America,  grounded  on  the  AJfiento  treaty,  bfc. 

44  This  Company  foon  grew  amazingly  rich,  had  the  King  and  moft 
44  other  capital  perfonages  for  flock-holders^  and,  in  I.718,  Us  Majtflyhim* 
4<  ft//'  was  chofen  their  Governor ;  at  which  time,  the  Company  was  become 
44  the  great  favorite  of  the  court  and  nation,  and,  in  1720,  were  in  fuch 

V  good  condition,  that  100/.  fhare  of  their  foci  was  worth  1 30/.  ».■  e .  39 
44  per  cent,  above  par. 

44  At  this  time,  i.  e.  in  1720,  the  ftheme  of  reducing  all  the  public  fundi 

V  into  one,  for  difchargin'g  the  national  debt  (which,  by  the  by,  at  that  ^ 
**  time  was  alarming  enough)  ivas  fci  on  foot. 

44  The  South-Sea  Company  and  Bank  of  England  were  •  competitors,  and 
44  bid  on  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  taking  in  the  national  debts,  and 
"  thereby  incrcafmg  their  capital  flock  and  yearly  fund.  The  offer  of  the 
"  Company  to  Parliament  for  this  privilege,  was  above  7,000,000/.  ftertingi 
44  &c.  which  was  more  than  the  Bank  would  give,  and,  of  courfe,  wai 

'''•-  accepted  and  ratified  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

44  Haying  thus  carried  their  point,  the  next  thing  was  to  go  to  nwi,  ana 
44  muki  tbe.moft  of  their  privilege,  which,  was  generally  thought  fo  greatt 
.*•  that  their  (locks  rcfe  from  130  to  330/.  for  a  fhare  of  ioc/.  by  the  time 

.  "  their  contracl  with  Parliament  was  completed. 
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Thefe  were  both  eftabliflied  and  authenticated  by  atls  of 
the  fupr erne  kgijlature ;  acted  under  the  infpeclion  and?  con- 
trol 


*'  The  firfl  thing  they  had  to  do,  was  to  p^fchafe  in  the  public  fecurities, 
**  which  they  were  able  to  do  on  pretty  favorable  terms;  for  the  Revolution, 
•'  and  the  wars  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  had  raifed  the  national 
**  debt  to  about  40,000,000/.  flerling  (if  I  remember  right)  which  was  in 
"  thofe  days  thought  a  very  alarming  fum  (tho'  the  nation  have  learned 
'*  better  fincc)  of  courfe,  the  credit  of  the  public  debts  was  fomewhat ' 
•'  doubtful ;  and  as  the  ftock  of*  the  South- Sea  Bank  or  Company  was  in  the 
*'  firf  credit*  tnc  proprietors  of  the  public  fecurities  thought  themfelves  bap-' 
*  py  to  carry  in  anJfttl  their  public  fecurities,  on  fuch  terms  as  they  and  the 
"  Company  could  agree  on:  Above  26,000,000/.  fterling  was  fubferibed 
*'  into  the  South-Sea  dock,  in  this  manner.    . . 

"  In  fhort,  the  Company  opened  their  books  and  fold  out  ftock  to  an  im- 
*•  menfe  amount,  and  to  a  profit  from  300  to  1000  per  cent.  Their  firH 
•*  fubferippon  was  for  1,000,000  at  300/.  April  12,  1720;  and  the  flock 
**  Kofe  fo  faft,  that  on  the  24th  cf  Augujl  following,  the  books  were  opened 
*•  for  a  fubfeription  of  1,000,000  capital  ftock,  at  1000/.  for  every  1 00/. 
*'  capital  ftock,  which  was  filled  in  three  hours ;  fuch  was  the  rage  for  that 
*'  fort  of  fpeculating,  at  that  time.  And,  what  is  more  amazing,  after  the 
"  books  were  clpfed,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  this  fame  fubferip- 
"  tion  was  fold  in  Change  Alley  at  30  or  40  per  cent,  advance. 

"  The  cafli  and  credits  of  the  Company  were  vaftly  accumulated  by  this 
"  time;  and  as  they  lent  millions  on  intereft,  and  fold  moft  of  their  flocks 
**  for  about  i-5th  cafh  in  hand,  the  reft  on  credit  at  feveral  future  payments, 
*f  the  debts  due  to  them  were  immenfe. 

"  When  the  bubble  burft,  as  it  did  in  lefs  than  fix  months  after,  and  the 
<c  ftock  the  fubferibers  had  purchafed  at  1000  per  cent,  was  reduced  dowa 
'?  to  about  ijo,  and,  of  courfe,  the  lofs  of  every  fuch  fubferiber  was  850/. 
"  out  of  every  1000/.  fubferibed;  I  fay,  when  ihis  happened,  legal  fuits  (of 
"  which  very  many  were  commenced)  for  thefe  debts  due  to  the  Company, 
(l  would  have  reduced  moft  of  the  monied  men  in  the  kingdom  to  a  ftate 
"  of  remedilefs  bankruptcy,  and  the  Company  muft  have  loft  moft  of  their 
*'  money  in  the  bargain.  The  public  creditors  had  loft  moft  of  their  pub- 
*'  lie  fecurities,  which  they  had  fubferibed  into  that  fund.  And  infinite 
*'  other  mifchiefs  of  a  like  nature  muft  have  accrued,  of  a  kind  moft  ruin- 
•*  ous  and  wrong,  and  of  an  amount  fo  great  as  to  affecft  national  intereft, 
¥  honor,  and  credit,  and  of  fuch  an  extreme  and  extraordinary  nature,  that 
"  no  ordinary  rules  of  law  could  be  applied  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  afford" 
is  the  leaft  remedy,  but  would  rather  increafe  the  evil,  and  give  the  wrong 
"  a  kind  of  fandtion  of  law.  * 

*<  In  this  extreme  cafe,  the  Parliament  found  themfelves  under  an  abfo- 
"  lute  neceflity  of  afluming  the  powers  of  fovereign  equity,  and,  as  fupreme 
u  chancellors  of  the  kingdom,  to  fuperfede  the  ordinary  tules  of  the  law,  con- 
^  trol  its  force,  foftcn  its  rigor,  and  adopt  fuch  equitable  principles,  as  would 
*'  afford  fame  remedy  of  an  evil,  an  injury,  a  'wrong,  of  fuch  magnitude,  as 
•*  brought  the jufice,  credit,  and  fafety  of  the  nation  into  danger. 

"  On  this  principle  they  fufpended  laivfuits;  annulled  fpecial  bails;  di£- 
"  charged  numberlcfs  debtors  who  oived  for  fiock,  on  paying  IO  per  cent,  of 
•'  their  debts;  compelled  compenfations  in  favor  of  the  fufferersj  forced  divi- 
V  dends  and  appropriations  of  the  ftock  of  the  Company;  and  even  punifbed 
"  many  for  mismanagement,  who  feemed  to  have  conformed  themfelves  to 
"  the  letter  of  the  law,  &c.  &c. 

.  f  Vide  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  in  the  pages  referred;  to  &  *X\ft 
n  index,  under  the  words,  Soutb-Sea  'trade  and  Cowf  an<},\ 
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trol  of  it ;  were  the  channels  thro*  which  th«  public  mcmet 
were  circulated;  and  the  final  accounts  of  both  were  fettled 
and  adjufted  under  the  direclion  and  authority  of  the  fame 
fupreme  power  of  the  rcfpedlive  nations.  Thefe  fchemes 
were  fo  extenfive  as  to  affc&  national  interefts ;  molt  of 
the  monied  men  in  both  nations  were  deeply  concerned  in 
them,  and  when  the  enormous  and  ruinous  effecls  of  that 
great  variation  of  exchange,  which  thefe  (locks  fuffered, 
came  to  be  be  generally  felt,  applications  without  number 
were  made  to  government  for  relief. 

Very  ftrong  remonftrances  were  made  againft  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legiflature,  and  that  the  matter  fhould  be 
left  to  the  courfe  of  common  law,  *.  e.  to  be  decided  ao 
cording  to  the  common  rule  of  alignments  of  all  negotia- 
ble notes,  bonds,  &c.  But  on  a  clofe  infpe&ion  of  the 
matter,  it  was  foon  clearly  feen,  that  the  variation  of  ex- 
change of  thefe  (locks  (or  their  depreciation,  as  we  call  it) 
was  fo  enormous  and  extreme,  that  any  application  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  law  and  praclice  to  them,  would  produce 
the  moft  ruinous  injufiice  and  wrongs,  and,  of  courfe,  eve- 
ry idea  ©f  that  mode  of  fettlement  and  adjufiment  was  inftant- 
ly  given  up. 

Their  great  principle  was,  that  juftice  and  right  was  the 
grand  end  of  law,  and  paramount  to  any  particular  rules 
or  ejlablijbed  praclice,  and,  of  courfe,  ought  to  control  them 
m  all  cafes  of  fo  extreme  and  extraordinary  a  kind,  as  could 
not  fall  within  the  reafon  on  which  thofe  rules  were  founded, 
but  fo  circumftanced,  as  that  an  application  of  thefe  common 
rules  would  unavoidably  produce  fuch  injury  and  wrong,  at 
was  totally  defiruclive  of  all  that  right  which  was  the  efien- 
tial  principle  and  end  of  all  law. 

Upon  full  confideration  of  all  this,  by  an  a&  offove- 
vereignty  they  adopted  the  mod  equitable  principles,  which 
they  could  devife  in  thofe  great  confufions,  which  would 
apply  to  the  particular  cafes  that  lay  before  them,  and 
which  would,  in  their  operation,  produce  the  moft  right 
and  avoid  all  wrong,  in  the  bed  manner  they  could  think  of. 
The  Englifb  Houfe  of  Commons  went  fo  far  as  to  fu- 
fpend  all  judgments  and  executions  recovered  upon  any  con- 
trail, 
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*ra&*  for  fate  cr  purchafe  of  any  flock  or  fubfcription/airf 
alfo  ordered  that  all  perfons,  who  had  become  indebted 
.to  the  Company  for  South-Sea  flock,  l&c  ihould,  on  pay- 
ment of  10  per  cent,  be  dif charged  from  any  farther  demands. 
They  made  many  other  resolutions  (which  were  afterwards 
made  acts  of  parliament)  totally  repugnant  to  the  common 
rules  of  law  and  practice,  but  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be 
adopted  in  thofe  extreme  cafes,  to  which  tnefe  common 
rules  could  not  be  applied  without  the  ijioft  manifeft  and 
ruinous  wrongs  and  injujlice;  wrongs  of  fuch  magnitude  as 
to  aflect  the  trade  and  credit  of  tie  nation,  as  well  as  4o 
bring  remedilefs  ruin  on  thoufands  of  individuals,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  heap  immenfe  fortunes  on  others  who  had 
*  never  deferred  them. 

I  know  very  well  that  great  pains  were  taken  in  France,  > 
to  throw  much  odium  and  blame  on  mr.  Law,  and  to  make 
him  chargeable  with  the  great  and  ruinous  mifchiefs  of  die 
Miffifftppi  fcheme  :  and  the  faine  induftry  ^ras  ufed  in  Eng- 
land, to  caft  blame  on  the  directors  ef  the  South-Sea  Company, 
and  to  father  the  pernicious  confequencea  of  that  fcheme 
en  iheir  corruption  and  mifmanagement.  • 

But  tho'  it  may  be  probable  enough,  that  in  fchemes  of 
that  vaft  magnitude  and  national  intereft,  faults  in  the  ma« 
nagement  might  be  found,  which  are  always  made  to  reft 
on  the  prime  movers  and  directors  of  them,  yet  the  mofi  ca- 
pital and  deftruclive  mifchiefs  fprung  from  the  nature  of  the 
fchemes  them/elves,  'and  would  neceflarily  happen  (tho',  per- 
haps, not  in  every  pofiible  excefs  arid  aggravation)  if  the 
fame  plans  ntfere  to  -be  fet  on  foot  a  thoufand  times  over. 

But  as  thefe  fchemes  were  eftablifiied  under  the  fanBkn 
of  the  Legijlature,  in  the  fulleft  manner  that  could  be  de- 
vifed,  it  was  not  quite  decent  to  pdmit  in  the  national  aflem- 
blks,  that  their  mifchiefs  flowed  from  their  nature,  but  the 
blame  muft  be  thrown  on  fomebody,  as  fome  fiupid  com- 
-  mittees,  in  the  late  times,  attributed  the  depreciation  of  the 
Continental  money  to  the  merchants. 

This,  to  be  fure,  in  England,  was  natural  enough,  where 
they  adopt  this  principle,  that  whep  popular  difcontents 
rife  very  high,  one  man  muft  die  for  tie  people,  i.  e.  one  or 

mate. 
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k  ^  : 

'mote  victims  mufl  be  facrificed,  like  fcape-goats,  to  ap* 
peafc  the  people,  and  thereby  parry  the  refentment  due  to 
the  min'ijler,  or  prince,  or  Parliament,  or  other  principal, 
from  whofe  filly  or  mifconducl  the  mifchicf  originally  pro- 
ceeded ;  witnefs,  admiral  Byng,  and  many  others. 

But  let  the  mifchicf  originate  wherever  it  might,  the 
grand  object  of  attention  was  a  remedy,  and  this,  doubtlefs, 
engroffed  and  occupied  tlie  whole  wifdom  of  the  legiflature* 
and  the  refpc£Hve  nations,  at  the  time ;  for  whilft  their 
great  interelts,  both  national  and  individual,  were  rapidly 
melting  down  under  the  fatal  influence  of  thefe  de/lruBlve 
fchemes,  even  fupreme  councils  were  willing  to  hearken  to 'ad- 
vice ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  weil  prefume  that  we  hswe 
an  example  of  the  mojl  confummate  national  tvifdotn  that  could 
be  collected,  in  the  modes  of4  remedy  which  they  adopted. 

Nor  does  any  body  fuppofe.that  one  man  in  England  ex- 
pects tlr.it  their  national  deh£  will  ever  be  paid  at  par,  tho* 

.  theprefentdifcount  or  dep^jjijition  is  but  about  25  per  cent.; 
or  that  more  in fere/I  will  be  .jiaid  than  the  real  value  of  thefe 
{locks  or  certificates  require ;  the  prefent  inlerejl  paid  on 
them  being  3  or  3i  per  cent,  whilft  the  common  interejl  qi 

'■  that  country  is  5  per  cent.      % 

I  do  not  pretend,  to  refer  to  any  thing,  which  might  be 
done  in  the  old  days  of  barbarity  and  ignorance ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  having  ever  heard  of  one  modern  prince  of 
State  in  Europe,  who  ever  attempted  to  pay  his  foldiers  of 
other  public  creditors,  in  certificates,  or  flocks,  or  negotiable 
fecurities  of  any  fort;  except  when  fuch  payment  made* 
part  cfi  the  original  contracl,  as  the  contracts  for  navy  top- 
plies  are  payable  in  navy  bills,  &c.  All  that  I  know, 
which  is  at  all  like  it,  is  paying  armies,  &c.  with  baft  coin, 
which  fomc  princes  have  done;  but  this-  was  a  State-cheat 
univerfally  dcteftcd ;  nor  could  all  the  authority  of  iueh 
prince  ever  give  fuch  bafe  coin  a  currency  beyond  its  real 
value;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  much  it  being  called  in  and 
redeemed  at  full  nominal  value. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  practice  of  the  nations  of  Europe,' 
in  cafes  fimilar  to  the  que, J  am  pleading;  and,  I  think,  a 
very  little  difcretion  on  our  part  might  induce  us  to  imitate 

their 
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tkeir  prudence  and  virtue,  profit  by  their  example,  and 
avoid  their  errors. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  important  to  our  iriternal 
quiet,  to  advert  to  what  has  been  the  pra&ice  of  our  ovta 
States  in  fimilar  cafes;  for  any  innovations ,  or  departure 
from  known  ufages  and  cufioms  among  our/elves,  may  give 
more  diffatisfa&ion  to  our  people,  than  any  deviation  from 
European  pra£Hces,  which,  tho'  perhaps  equally  wife,  yet 
are  left  known  and  confidered  among  us,  than  our  own. 

Th«  loan-ojjice  certificates  iffued  by  our  own  fupreme 
council  during  the  war,  are  all  ejtisnated  by  a  fcale,  the 
principle  of  which  is  the  value  of  them  at  the  time  of  their 
.dates ,  the  value  of  our  Continental  and  State  money  has  been 
cftimated  by  either  the  general  fcale  of  Congrefs,  or  that  of 
particular  States;  this  method  was  indeed  negiedted  too 
long,  but  was  at  laft  fully  adopted,  upon  the  plained  rea- 
fon  and  moil  urgent  neceffity  $  and  when  our  Continental 
and  State  money  depreciated  down  to  nothing,  it  all  died 
where  it  was ;  nobody  ever  thought  of  appreciating  it  again, 
by  a  redemption  at  its  original  va&*.  s 

The  Old  Tenor  and  other  bills  which  had  a  currency  in 
many  of  the  States  long  before  the  Revolution,  were  re- 
deemed at  their  current  exchange,  without  the  lead  regard 
to  their  nominal  value. 

And  can  any  poffible  reafon  be  given,  why  we  (hould 
adopt  a/*  innovation  (propofed  and  urged  by  many)  refpeft- 
ing  the  certificates  in  que/Hon,  which  is  a  total  departure  from 
the  condant  pra&ice  of  all  the  States  before,  at,  and  ftnee 
the  Revolution^  in  all  cafes  of  fimilar  reafon;  an  innovation, 
which,  by  its  natural  and  neceflary  operation,  mud  and 
will  not  only  produce  immenfe  and  ruinous  wrong  to  num- 
berlefs  individuals,  of  mod  deferving  citizens,  but  will  alfo 
difgrace  and  difparage  our  public  credit,  honor,  and  dignity, 
and  difcourage  the  confidence  of  our  own  citizens  and  fo- 
reigners in  our  national  jufiice  and  morality  ? 

Indeed,  the  ordinary  rule*  of  law  would  do  infinite  mif 
chief  and  injufiice^  were  not  the  rigor  of  them  to  be  fiften- 
ed  and  correcled  by  chancery ;  the  powers  of  chancery  ought 
always  to  control  the  common  law,  whenever,  'm  any  cafe, 

V  u  tjio 
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the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  will  maniftftly 
deftroy  right  andjujlice,  or  work  a  wrong ;  for  law  is  cer- 
tainly perverted  and  needs  correclion,  whenever  it  deftroys 
right,  or  does  wrong. 

The  fupreme  power  of  every  State  is  the  fupreme  chan- 
cery of  it,  and  always  hath,  and  muft  have,  fovereign  au~ 
thority  to  repeal,  to  limit,  or  control  every  rule  of  law; 
and  may,  and  ought  to,  do  it,  whenever  that  rule  operates 
by  way  of  deJlruElion  or  defalcation  of  right ,  or  producing 
of  wrong,  for  jtiftice  and  fecurity  of  right  can  never  t>e  per~ 
feci,  or  even  tolerable,  in  any  State,  without  the  exiflence  of 
this  power,  and  the  prudent  exercife  of  it. 

When  all  the  foregoing  reafons,  the  pratlice  of  all  our 
own  particular  States,  and  alfo,  that  of  our  own  fupreme 
council,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  States  of  Europe,  in  fimi- 
Jar  cafes,  as  far  as  their  pra&ice  is  known  to  us ;  I  lay, 
when  all  thefe  things  are  duly'confidered,  I  think  my  great 
conclufion  will  be  admitted  very  readily,  viz. 

lhat  our  mofl  defervi'ng  and  patriotic  citizens  (Whofe  cade 
I  have  been  advocating)  muft  be  paid;  that  the  wifies  of 
our  own  citizens  require  it ;  that  our  charaBer  of  honor 
and  juftice,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  requires  it;  and 
that  we  fhall  be  deemed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  veil- 
ed novices  in  policy  and  finance,  as  well  as  knaves  in  prac- 
tice, if  we  do  not  do  it. 

I  will  fubjoin  one  fhort  obfervation  here,  becauie  I  think 
it  of  great  importance,  viz.  it  is  the  great  intereft,  doty, 
and  honor  of  every  government,  not  only  to  pay  their  eon- 
traBs  honeftly  and  in  good  feafon,  but  alfo  to  grant  proper 
compenfations  to  all  their  citizens,  who,  by  patriotic  exer- 
%tions,  deferve  the  notice  and  rewards  of  their  country  $  this 
will  enable  government  at  all  times  to  command  every  fxf 
Jible  exertion  of  their  people,  either  in  the  way  of  fervkes 
•or  Supplies^  and  will  induce  them  to  haftcn  with  cheerful- 
nefe  and  pride,  to  offer  to  government  any  thing  they  have 
or  can  produce,  which  the  public  fervice  (lands  in  need 
of. 

Whereas,  if  thefe  noble  fpirits  find  themfelves  ntglecled 
and  forgotten,  and  that  in  their  country's  fervice  they  bate 

labored 
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■labored  in  vain,  and  /pent  their  Jlrength  for  nought ',  their 
zeal  for  the  public  fervice  will  become  very  languid,  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  example  of  their  difappointment  will  operate 
by  way  of  great  difcouragement  of  their  neighbours.  No- 
thing animates  and  keeps  up  thefpirit  and  good-humor  of  a  na- 
tion fo  effectually,  as  a  full  confidence  in  the  ju/lice  and  gra- 
titude of  its  government;  and  this  is  the  deepejl  and  firmeft 
foundation  on  which  the  wealth,  the  peace,  the  honor,  and 
the  efiablifbment  of  a  nation  can  be  built. 

Fat  this  great  purpofe,  excefftve  and  extravagant  allow- 
ances are  by  no  means  neceffary,  but  are  even  criminal, 
when  the  finances  are  low  and  firaitened,  for  we  ought,  at 
lead,  to  be  jujl  before  we  are  generous;  the  honor  of  the 
fervice  and  the  acceptance  of  government,  are  the  grand  in- 
ducements to  noble,  patriotic  at? ions  j  And  moderate  compenfa- 
•tions,  adequate  to  the  fervicos  and  merits,  will  be  perfectly 
fatisfa£tory ;  more  than  enough  need  not  be  given  to  any 
one,  for  that  will  make  it  neceflary  to  give  lefs  than  enough 
to  fome  other.  rv  . 

On  the  whole,  railing  the  gtcat  funis  of  money  necef- 
lary to  fatisfy  all  the  real  public  creditors,  will,  under  pro- 
per management,  be  no  great  burden  to  the  States ;  the  levy- 
ing them  as  fad  as  the  honor  and  juftice  of  the  States  re- 
quire, will  not  impoverijb  them.  Large  fums  collecled  from 
the  body  of  the  nation,  if  they  are  paid  out  again  and  diflri- 
buted  over  the  fame  nation,  efpecially  if  the  colleclion  is 
principally  made  from  the  richer  fort,  and  the  payments 
made  to  the  poorer  fort  (which  will  be  the  cafe,  on  the  plan 
I  propofe)  this  tax,  I  fay,  will  rather  prove  a  benefit  than  a 
burden. 

It  will  increafe  the  circulation  of  cafli ;  it  will  ftimulate 
indufiry;  it  will  enable  thoufands  to  pay  their  debts,  who 
otherwife  could  not  do  it ;  and,  of  courfe,  it  will  enable 
thoufands  to  receive  the  debts  due  to  them,  who  mud  other- 
wife  lofe  them ;  it  will  enable  very  many  poor  to  fupport 
themfelves,  who  otherwife  would  be  a  burden  on  the  public 
or  private  charity :  it  would  tend  to  equalize  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  by  giving  every  one  his  due  portion  of  it ; 

and 
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arid  thereby  prevent  the  riches  of  the  country  from  acamru- 
lating  in  few  hands  ^   life.   feV.* 

Thefe  are  no  (mail  advantages  refulting  from  taxation; 
and,  I  think,  their  effetls  on  the  nation  at  large  will  com- 
penfate  the  burden  of  it,  and  probably  yield  a  balance  of ai» 
vantage;  efpecially  if  the  tax  (hould  be  levied  by  an  impoft 
en  imported  luxuries  y  and  thereby  leffen  the  confumption  of 
ufclefs  and  hurtful  articles ;  which  would  operate  to  the  fo- 
nefit  of  the  community,  even  if  the  money  produced  by  the 
tax  was  all  thrown  into  the  fca. 

Thi3  mode  of  taxation  may  eafily  be  made  adequate  to 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  leave  no  occafion  of  re- 
verting to  either  an  excife  or  direEt  taxation^  both  of  which 
will  be  much  more  difficult  in  their  affeflment,  more  expert- 
five  in  the  collection*  more  difgufling  in  the  mode  of  de- 
mand, more  burdenfome  to  the  fubjeft,  lefs  equable  in  piefr 
fure,  and  much  more  uncertain  in  the  product. 

I  now,  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  fubmit  it  to- the 
If  arty  to  the  feelings^  and  to  the  confciencef  of  every  citi- 
zen of  die  States,  that  J  lja?c  exhibited  proofs,  not  barely 

fufficient 


*  It  is  here  very  worthy  of  notice,  that  thefe  falutary  effects  will  *«/*• 
rally  and  furely  flow  from  my  plan  of  paying  the  public  monies  to  the  red, 
original  creditors,  who  arc  fcattered  over  all  the  States;  and  payment  to 
them  will,  of  courfe,  not  only  afford  fuch  relief  as  will  be  highly  convenient 
to  them  and  their  neighbours,  but  will  alfo  produce  fuch  a  brilk  circulation 
of  the  money  fo  paid,  as  will  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation. 

Not  fo,  but  in  a  manner  widely  different,  will  be  the  operation  of  the 
fjjerne  of  paying  thefe  monies  to  the  f peculators ;  about  one-third  of  whom, 
I  am  told,  arts  foreigner,  who  will  carry  their  mare  of  the  money  wttf  the 
cawtry,  refer  to  return  again  ;  and  the  Other  tWO-thirds,  if  paid  to  the  fp$- 
culators  here,  will  not  probably  produce  any  general  increafe  of  circulate* 
of  money,  or  other  benefit  to  the  .public. 

For  money  obtained  by  fudthn  acquirement,  without  induflry,  merit,  or 
f.«rrh><rs.  fcldom  proves  any  benefit  either  to  the  ptffijjlrs  or  to  the  public,  but 
gentr.Ui)  produces  luxury,  isvity,  pride,  and  hurtful  example  of  pndigahty 
an*  nvajn,  till  the  whole  is  expended,  and  then  the  poor  objMs  and  their/a*'* 
lies  arc  lvft  much  more  forlorn  ani  d-freffed  than  they  would  probably  have 
bc?n,  hac.  the  nuney  never  have  come  into  their  hands.  * 

I  think  cr.y  bociy  may  obferve  the  very  differ erf  rffc&*  orJ  eferatiin  of 
thr  f..  two  plans,  and  it  appears  to  mc,  that  little  penetration  will  be  neceflary 
to  difc.-r:;  ih?.t  the  gain  lies  on  the  fide  of  godlirefr ;  and,  of  courfe,  if  we 
r*jcl  ti..~  r.fvt,  with  fo  ma*y  benefits  annexed,  and  adopt  the  wro*g%  with  Ml 
a  tr.Mu  o'  Mifl'efs  at  the  heels  of  it,  however  our  iniegiiiy  may  be  unim- 
p-.rebe!,  pnr  -zoif,;.,nt  will  !>e  .•/>../■.'.-;/,  and  will  ;'.rpcar  to  many  people  altoj* 
;i.cr  h^d^uate  to  the  management  of  the  finances  of  a  nation. 
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fufficient  for  full  conviction,  but  fo  plaid,  that  any  peffon 
mult  put  violence  on  hianfelf,  who  will  not  be  convinced, 

I.  That  the  real  public  creditors,  whofe  caufe  I  am 
pleading,  have  not  yet  been  paid;  this  is  as  plain  as  that  2oj. 
is  more  than  zs.  6d* 

II.  That  they  ought  to  be  paid,  with  the  firft  monies  we 
can  get  \  this  is  as  plain  as  that  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,"  or,. that  contracts  made  on  valuable  confideration 
giyen,  ought  to  be  fulfilled. 

III.  That  I  have  exhibited  fuch  a  ftatement  of  our  finan- 
ces or  refources  of  fupply,  as  demonstrates  that  they  can  be 
paid;  that  the  payment  of  them  would  not  be  a  burden  or 
difirefs  on  the  country,  but  rather  a  benefit,  a  manifeft  ad- 
vantage, to  our  people  at  large :  and, 

IV.  That  from  moft  effential  eonfideratiqns  of  public 
juftice  and  honor,  of  national  character,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  and  of  the  internal  peace  and  eftablifhment  of 
our  nation,  it  follows  moft  clearly,  that  they  mufl  be  paid. 

I  do  not  knov*  any  thing  farther  neceiTary  or  that  can  be 
done,  but  to  give  this  Eflay  fciie  infcription,  which  may 
direct:  it  to  fome  particular  attention  ;  for  that  which  is  of- 
fered to  the  public  at  large,  is  generally  confidered  as  every 
bodfs  buftnefs,  and  fo  is  apt  to  be  in  fact  nobody's,  and,  of 
courfe,  becomes,  negle&ed. 

As  I  mean,  in  this  EfTay,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  national 
juftice,  I  wifli  to  addrefs  it  to  Congrefs,  and  beg  the  pa- 
tronage of  that  auguft  body ; 

Not  merely  becaufe  they  are  the  fountain  of  national  juf- 
tice, and  their  decifions  alone  can  adminifter  the  remedy 
which  I  folicit ;  but  alfo, 

Becaufe  many  very  refpectable  perfonages,  who  now 
eompofe  that  fupreme  council,  were,  during  the  war, 
either  concerned  in  the  mojl  capital  public  tratifatlions  in  the 
cabinet,  or  were  officers  of  mofl  dijlinguified  rank  in  the 
army ;  and  therefore,  by  near  infpection,  were  enabled  to 
judge  in  the  beft  manner,  not  only  of  the  importance  of  the 
merits  and fer vices  herein  urged;  but  alfo  of  the  fpirit, 
fidelity,  and  patriotifm,  with  which  they  were  rendered  to 
the  public ;  and  alfo, 
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Becaufe  I  wifli  to  fet  up  the  claim  of  thefe  worthy,  de- 
ferving  patriots,  along  fide  of  that  of  the  prefent  holders  of 
certificates,  who  (I  am  told)  have  prefented  their  petition  to 
Congrefs,  in  which  they  count  very  largely  on  the  merits$ 
fervices,  and  fujferings  of  thefe  worthy  citizens,  of  which 
they  exhibit  pathetic  and  very  moving  descriptions,  but  after 
al^  very  modefiiy  requeft,  that  the  money  due  to  thefe  very 
meritorious  citizens,  may  be  paid  to  them/elves. 

I  think,  I  can  introduce  my  friends  at  leaft  under  .the 
advantage  of  old  acquaintances ;  whereas  the  others,  I  con- 
ceive, are  moftly  new  faces. 

I  have  great  confidence,  that  my  plea  for  citizens  of 
fuch  merit  and  refpeftability,  will  meet  at  leaft  the  often* 
tion,  if  not  the  approbation  and  patronage,  of  Congrefs. 

But  after  all,  if  it  fhould  be  the  final  determination 
(which  I  cannot  foppofe)  that  the  certificates  (hall  be  con- 
sidered as  full  payment  to  thofe  who  received  them-,  and 
that  nothing  is  now  due  to  any  but  to  the.  poffeffbrs  of  thoft 
certificates,  I  have  one  more  motion  to  make,  viz.  that  the 
original  holders  of  thefe  certificates  mould  be  preferred  and 
firfi  paid,  as  claiming  payment  of  debts  of  an  higher  nature, 
and  grounded  on  greater  merit,  than  the  others  can  pretend 
to.* 

I  know 


*  Congrefs,  in  their  laft  fefiion,  after  long  debate,  rejeSeJ  the  white  flan 
cf  dlfcrimi nation  between  the  original  credit™  or  holders  of  certificates,  and 
the  /peculators  or  the  holders  of  alienated  certificates,  and,  without  any  difism- 
tiony  admitted  alike  the  claims  of  all  the  prefent  pofieftbrs,  and,  by  their 
funding  act  of  Augufi  4,  1 790,  funded  all  the  certificates  at  full  value,  or 
20s.  in  the  pound,  with  intereft  payable  quarterly  on  two-thirds  of  their 
amount,  from  the  firft  day  of  January,  1 79 1 ;  and  the  other  third,  with 
intereft  to  commence  the  firft  of  the  year  180 1,  or  ten  years  from  laid  Ja- 
nuary 1. 

The  certificates  for  intereft,  called  indents,  arc  excepted  out  of  this  provi- 
fion,  and  are  funded  at  an  intereft  of  3  per  cent.  only. 

By  this  act,  an  enormous  fun*  of  tie  public  money  is  appropriated  fox  the  pay- 
ment of  fpecuktors,  who  never  earned  it,  nor  pretend  to  hold  out  any  fort 
of  right  to  it,  which  is  founded  on  tbeir  merits,  or  earnings,  or  valuable  con/' 
deration  paid,  but  claim  it  entirely  in  right  of  otbet .  to  whofc  merits  and  air- 
nings  the  money  was  righteoufly'due,  and  which  they  make  title  to  merely 
by  force  of  the  common  rule  of  ajlg;:ments,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  cannot 
admit  any  reasonable  application  to  tlus  cafe. 

Whether  it  is  the  defign  of  Congrefs,  by  this  ftatute,  to  cut  the  real,  «i- 
guul  ndtor*  off  from  their  pay  of  tbet  pari  of  the  balances  which  they  hive 

never 
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I  know  that  Congrefs,  like  all  other  Cmilar  bodies  of 
fupreme  authority,  mult  neceflarily  have  a  great  variety  of 
important,  different,  and  fometimes,  contending  interefts, 
referred  to  their  decifion ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  feveral  par- 
ties will  ufe  all  poffible  arts,  addrefs,  and  influence  in  their 
power,  to  bend  the  mind  of  that  auguft  body  to  their  feve- 
ral  wifhes. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  body  of  men,  thus  befet  and 
furrotnded  (if  they  have  any  paffions  or  prejudices  at  all) 
to  purfue  a  courfe  perfeBly  direft,  and  free  from  error: 
yet  fo  very  important  and  confequential  is  every  decifion  they 
make,  and  every  meafure  they  adopt,  that  the  fate  of  miU 
lions  hangs  on  their  lips,  and  the  fortune  of  millions  is  ba- 
lanced by  the  motion  of  their  bands. 

Therefore,  under  a  due  impreffiorr  and  fenfe  of  both  the 
difficulty  and  importance  of  their  Jlations,  councils ,  and  ac- 
tions, all  good  men  ought  to  be  candid  in  their  opinions 9 
moderate  in  their  cenfures,  and  very  zealous  ^nd  fncere  m 
their  prayers  that  Almighty  Gjp4  would,  in  all  their  dif- 
ficult ,  confutations,  give  tljeta  that  wifdom  which  may 
diretl  and  lead  them  to  fuch  decifions  as  may  be  conforma- 
ble to  natural  right  and  juftice,  conduce  to  his  glory,  and: 
eftablifli  the  peace,  happinefs,  fecurity,  and  beft  good  of  our 
country. 

never  yet  received  (and  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  yet  juftly  due  to  them)  I  know 
not ;  but  I  take  it,  that  this  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  generally  underftoad. 

U  this  is  really  the  cafe  (which  I  cannot  yet  believe)  I  have  only  to  k- 
Wfint  that  all  the  arguments  I  have  puhlifhed,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
flrwngi  clear,  and  conch/five,  and  all  the  concern  I  have  Felt  for  this  great  fub- 
'  jcA,  are  vain  and  fruitlefs,  and  I  fuppofe  I  ought  to  fet  myfelf  down  as  an 
idiot,  ftupid  as  a  pod,  becaufe  1  cannot  perceive  an  iota  of  reafin  or  Juftke  in 
a  meafure,  which  appeared  to  Congrefs  fo  clear  and  juft,  as  to  induce  them 
to  adopt  it  in  zfolemn,  public  ail:  or  may  I  rather  be  indulged  in  the 
thought  that  a  Prince,  a  Diet,  a  Parliament,  a  Congrefs,  an  AffemUy,  how- 
ever bigb  in  dignity,  and  however  important  to  mankind  their  decifions  are, 
may  err,  and,  what  is  more,  may,  on  revifion,  be  convinced  of  their  error, 
*apd  ■  correct  ft  ? 

Facilis  defcenfus  Avemi  : 
Nobles  at  que  dies  fatet  atrijanua  Ditis; 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  fuperafque  evader e  ad  auras, 
Hoc  of  me  /  hie  labor  eft  !  VIRGIL. 


A  RfcVllJH 
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A 

REVIEW 

O  F    T  H  E 
PRINCIPLES  and  ARGUMENTS 

Of  the  two  foregoing  Essays,  viz. 

The  Seventh  EJfay  on  Finance^  and  The  Plea  for  the 
Poor  Soldiers  ; 

WITH    SOMB 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON   THE 

FINANCES  of  the  UNION. 


I.  1 1  i  H  E  finances  or  management  of  the  flock  or  revenue 
1  of  every  State  or  individual,  from  the  greatefi  Em- 
pire  down  to  the  leqft  Republic,  from  the  higheft  company  to 
the  lowed  partnerjhip,  from  the  richeft  landholder  or  mer- 
chant to  the  pooreft  pea/ant  or  pedlar,  determines  their  for- 
tune or  fate,  is  the  great  principle  out  of  which  their  peace 
and  plenty,  or  their  embarrajfment  and  firaits,  mail  grow, 
and  from  which  mult  proceed  their  final  honor/  and  fuccefr, 
or  their  difgrace  and  ruin. 

This  fubjedt,  of  courfe,  becomes  an  objc£l  of  mod  ca- 
pital concern,  and  ought  to  be  an  object  of  firfi  confide- 
ration,  both  of  every  community  and  alfo  of  every  indivi- 
dual. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore,  when  any  plan,  either  of  political  manceuvri 
in  a  nation,  or  bufinefs  in  lefler  communities  or  individu- 
als, is  in  contemplation*  to  count  the  coji  becomes  an  indif* 
penfable  part  of  the  deliberations. 

And  wheii  the  coff  is  properly  computed  ofr  counted,  the 
next  thing  is,  to  look  out  for  and  find  revenues  or  incomes1 
fufficient  to  pay  in 

An  error  in  either  of  thefe,  u  e\  a  wild  calculation  of  the 
expenfe  of  any  propofed  plan,  or  a  wild  and  deficient  efti- 
mate  of  the  income  or  revenue  fiifEcient  to  pay  it,  is  thfe 
common  and  ufual  caufe  of  bankruptcy  breach  of  faith)  and 
iofs  of  credit,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  all  th& 
difgraces,  embarraflments,  and  other  ruinous  confequences 
which  muft  flow  therefrom. 

If.  The  capital  flock  of  a  riatioti  or  individual  is  the 
wealth  each  poffeffes,  and  the  refources  which  are  with  cer- 
tainty within  their  power ;  but  the  more  proper  and  fafe 
way  of  computing  the  (lock  is  rather  by  the  yearly  income 
br  revenue,  than  by  the  capital ;  becaufe  if  thfe  annual  ex^ 
periditures  exceed  the  annual  incomes,  the  capital  flock  muft 
be  left  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which,  if  continued* 
muft  foon  produce  embarrajfments  and  flraits%  and  eyeil 
bankruptcy  in  the  end* 

It  often  happens  that  much  valuable  property  is  fd  cotH 
ditioned,  that  it  will  not  produce  any  yearly  income,  br,  at 
tnoft,  not  any  that  is  adequate  to  the  intereft  of  its  value  ; 
therefore,  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  a  nation  of  indi- 
vidual to  make  calculations  of  yearly  expenditures,  grounded 
on  fuch  eflates,  -for  they  will  fail  of  fupply  otherwife  than 
by  way  of  mortgage,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  as  a  lafti 
becaufe  it  is  a  fatal,  refort. 

Ill*  But  let  the  ftock  or  finance  of  a  nation  or  individu- 
al be  evet  fo  good  and  affluent,  yet  every  advantage  of  it 
muft  and  ever  will  arife  from,  and  be  limited  by,  the  jujticet 
bonefty,  and  truth,  with  which  it  is  negotiated  or  admini* 
Jlered.  Honejl  payment  of  juft  debts,  and'  fulfilment  of  con* 
trails,  are  moft  effentially  iieceflary  to  give  either  a  nation 
or  individual  the*  command  and  control  of  all  the  fupplies  and 

X  x  fervices, 
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x.  Their  demand  is  founded  on  the  moft  folemn  contract* 
of  Congrefs,  who  had  good  right  to  make  fuch  contract,  which 
kinds  the  honor,  the  morality,  and  jufiice  of  tht  country,  and 
nothing  but  payment  can  di (charge  the  country  from  the 
guilt  of  injiiftice,  and  violation  of  faith  and  truth  moft  Jo* 
lemnly  plighted  to  them. 

2.  They  fulfilled  the  whole  of  faid  folemn  contract  vir- 
tuoufly,  honcftly,  and  very  painfully  on  their  parts f  and 
therefore,  on  every  principle  of  merit  and  earning,  are  tih 
titled  to  their  pay. 

3.  The  infinite  benefits  we  derive  from  that  contra B  and 
their  faithful  fulfilment  of  it,  afford  another  argument  why 
we  fhould  pay  them :  we  cannot  boneftly  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
any  man's  labor,  without  paying  him  his  hire ;  it  is  to  the 
fupplies  and  fervicts  of  thefe  men,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  our  country,  our  lives,  our  efiates3  our  liberty^  and  our  in* 
dependence,  and  all  the  bleffings  of  a  free  government,  un- 
controlled and  unbiaffed  by  my  foreign  power  or  influence; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  pojfible,  that  fuch  an  Ame- 
rican government,  which  derives  its  exijtence  from  the  exer- 
tions, the  travails,  and  perfevering  virtue  of  thefe  patriots, 
fhould,  by  a  public  a£t*  deny  them  their  payy  their  hir^ 
their  reward,  for  merits  which  have  been  fo  beneficial  to  us, 
and  painful  to  them ;  or  fhould  fuffer  any  how  the  public  ma? 
pey,  carved  out  of  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  our  citizens 
for  the  very  purpofi  of  paying  thefe  worthy  patriots,  to  be 
diverted  from  this  deferable  objett,  or  to  be  applied  to.  any 
other  purpofe  whatever. 

4.  The  heart-moving  and  unparallelled  diftrefles  of  very 
many  thoufands  of  thefe  worthy  patriots  for  want  of  their 
pay,  is  another  cogent  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  paid :  I  do 
not  fay,  that  the  benefits  we  receive  from  their  merits,  or 
the  dijlrejfes  they  fuffer  from  our  breach  of  faith  and  pro- 
mife  in  denying  them  their  pay,  increafe  of  alter  xhtftipula- 
tions  of  their  contratl ;  but  both  have  a  flrong  effetl  on  the 
gratitude,  the  benevolence,  and  compafjfion  of  the  human 
mind,  which  are  virtues  of  fuch  precious  and  primary  con- 
^deration  in  fociety,  that,  I  think,  no  governmen{  ought 
to  be  callous  tp  their  influence^  or  hardened  into  an,  ivjenj&i- 

lit} 
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We  have  had  late  and  large  proof  of  this  kind  of  vexa- 
tion, in  the  numberlefs  inftances  of  perfons  who  could  not 
carry,  oa  their  bafinefs,  or  pay  their  debts,  becaufe  they 
were  difeppointed  of  receiving  monies  due  to  them  by  jthc 
public :  fuch  a  mode  of  financiering  as  this  will  ruin  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  foregoing. ,propofirions  and  remarks  I  confider  as 
maxims  or  firfi  principles ,  which  force  the  aflent  of  the 
mind  at  firfi  fight,  by  a  kind  of  intuit  ivi  proof  or  injiant 
perception,  and  which  nobody  will  ever  think  of  difputing, 
much  lefc  of  denying;  I  therefore  premife  them  like  axioms, 
on  which  I  may  fafely  proceed  to  build  any  dotlrines  or  plant 
which  really  reft  on  thefe  foundations,  or  come  within 
their  eflentiai  principles  and  reafbns.— ^1  go  on  now  with 
my  Review  of  the  Principles  and  Arguments  of  the  two 
foregoing  Efays. 

The  great  principles  of  the  two  foregoing  Effays  are 
comprifed  in  the  following  proportions : 

I.  That  all  certificates  delivered  to  the  public  creditor s>  ought 
to  be  placed  to  the  debit%  of  their  account,  at  the  value  or  ex- 
change of  them  at  the  time  they  received  them,  and  the  remain- 
der or  refidue  of  the  debt  due  to  them,  ought  to  be  paid  to  them 
with  interejl ;  and  that  all  certificates,  when  brought  into 
the  treafury,  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  bearer,  whether  an  origi- 
nal holder  or  alienee,  at  the  value  or  exchange,  which  each  of 
them  bore  at  the  time  of  its  date,  or  at  the  current  exchange  at 
the  time  of  redemption,  as  die  cafe  may  require.  If  this  can- 
not be  admitted,  my  fecond  propofition  is, 

II.  To  pay  all  certificates  brought  in  by  the  original  holders, 
it  full  nominal  value,  with  interejl ;  and  to  pay  all  the  alien- 
ated certificates  at  the  value  or  exchange  they  bore  at  their 
dates,  or  at  the  time  of  redemption,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 
If  this  cannot  be  admitted,  I  propofe, 

III.  That  the  original  holders  be  firfi  paid,  and  the  fpecu- 
lators,  lafi  of  all,  if  they  mud  be  paid  at  all. 

The  great  principle  or  fubftance  of  my  argument  is,  that 
the  public  money  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  real,  original  creditors, 
who,  \>y  rendering  fupplies  and  fervices  to  the  country,  have 
really,  tneritorioujly,  and  painfully  earned  it :  ivc, 

i.  Their 


k.       is**      -» 

I  I-    ' -i;  i.i'  .V,  b-rai.fi:  he  did  no:  ca!!  in  the  third  wit* 

#-  /.  • 

I'll*-  |hiMu-  rrnlitnr  who  demands  Lis  pay,  mud  doubt- 
I  U  bnn^  nvjrmr  fuj/ieient  to  fupport  his  fuit,  L  «?.  the 
/■»■■/  it*//  ttr  if  n  him,  and  if  he  can,  in  any  way,  verify 

■'■■    /•■'••    .in- 1  /"/»/••/•/  his  right,  he  doubtlefs  ought  to  be 

V  ' 

i.  Am-mImm  objection  lias  been  made,  viz.  that  a// the 
minimi  yiuliu'iii  who  (old  their  certificates,  were  not  dri- 
♦s  *  :-i  •«.,  *  »  to  do  this;  ml  what  if  they  Mere  not?  can 
|Ji  -iv  •■■■  »«»i  •*  "-v  or .."  ."/.•.»:/:/f*»j/:;«  in  felling  a  negotiable 
i « •  1 1 1  i  *  i  * \ - 1  im  u'o  piy ,;b !**  to  i ho  t carer,  a n d  p urpofely  rtf /- 
*    \  Ve  o;'!»  ot    money,  for  negotiation  and  currency 

-     hNu  "ox v  \  o^xUd*  lint  vw  original  creditors  fold 

VI  »  xx  •  *x  ,*  ;Vv*  w:;7,:.  .,/  zf  ZU  public  faith.  And 
v*''*  «  r»*  \  e  .*  Po  *eu  think  they  were  fmguJar  in 
r*  *  o-  '  e*  ve ."  Surpcie  any  re.-n  wants  confidence  in 
r*--*%\S;o:,  *:ui  r.\:;/  zr  «£*£;/  that  he  £LJ1  lofe  his  debt ; 
Vv.  %  iV;;  .-.-.Vvd  ihc  jutlicc  cf  hi*  devzzzi,  cr  his  r/£&  /a 

4>  A  nether  cMccls  to  .7>/»  further  p/n*nr*.:9  becaufe  feme 
\M  the  creditors*  who  foul  i!.ur  ccrtiiicarc*  fcr  2j.  cW.  in 
the  pound,  h.ie.  fnaf.rrtJ  sheir  2.\  Cu;\  '}  «i*3  by  a  feven 
vears*  ncg^iiitiv  n,  as  ts  malt  2  c/.  c\;  m'  i;. 

5.  Another  ejects,  th«:  »>.rvt;  cf  the  public  creditors 
were  cf  fue:;  a  I'.jTfuitif^  r.vrr,  i!;at  if  they  were  paid  the 
whe-lr  2:.:.  th:c  to  them,  they  would  foon  fprnd  ir,  and,  of 
courfe,  woule.  be  v:  ^';:r  bu:  rather  %usrfe  eff,  than  if  they 
h:e.  ivut  been  pr.iii. 

N^w,  pcn;icr."!i:"i-7ca^ers  f-rprfe  tint  prirate  debtor 
(hor.id  be  iV.rr.r.-!rr?ee.  in:^  ee-;:rt,  r.t  the  iui:  of  his  creditor, 
loi  a  dibi  of  :e./.  znd  he  iIjcuL:  f.rrv*  thit  he  had,  fercn 
\.  n-.  nj-\  pau;  lis  ere  :i:er  2:.  $c.  of  the  cebt  of  £^\  and 
,,!.  ,.!  .-■•!  ■■  ... '.  //\  :";.-vr-\c  ciiJtLtu:  arair.il  ^ny  funhcr 
I  , -.f.  m  .•!  i'.o  1 -.■■-  Cf.'.  whieh  rerr^iried  due;  can  you 
;  .  ..-..,.  i?;.  1  iV  oor.vr  woaiJ  rlir»w  ;'uch  pica  to  be  food  in 
/  m  /.  .,»■!■,  :  \u\  /■.'■■■■■. ■//;  /,■  #,.»',*.i .7 iye  the  debtor  from  zny 
.•■"■■'      A  1:1!   i:"  iheie  j-iecc  and  cbjizitKj  fhould 

appear 


appear  trifling  and  ridiculous  in  a  private  concern,  can  yod 
bring  yourfelves  to  believe  they  would  receive  any  addition- 
al  weight  or  dignity  from  being  introduced  by  any  ttioft 
dignified  perfonage,  and  urged  in  the  rrioft  auguft  aflembly 
on  earth,  againft  paying  public  creditors  circumftanced  in 
the  fame  manner. 

But  the  great  objeBion  ftill  remains,  the  clincher  that  5s  to 
fupport  the  whole  plan,  and  fo  connect  the  parts  together^ 
as  to  make  the  whole  confident  with  law,  reafon,  right, 
and  jujtice ;  for  certainly  no  plan  can  be  juftified,  which 
has  not  all  thefe  qualities.  This  capital  objection  to  pay- 
ing the  original  creditors,  who  have  fold  their  certificated, 
the  balance  of  the  debt,  which  has  never  been  paid  to 
them,  is  this,  viz.  , 

They  have  fold  their  certificates,  and*  thereby  conveyed  to 
the  pur  chafer  all  their  right  to  their  demand  or  debt  due  to 
them.  As  much  ftrefs  is  hid  on  this  obje&ion,  it  requires 
a  particular  confideratipni   * 

i .  If  the  public  promise  or  faitfi  is  fuppofed  to  be  given  iri 
the  certificate,  k  was  broken  the  infant  it  was  made  ;  it  was 
violated  in  the  very  birth  of  it;  it  was  verbal  only,  not  real; 
the  words  exprefTed  the  nominal  value,  but  the  reality  dr 
meaning  funk  down  fnftantly  to  the  current  value,  by  the 
very  confrutlion  which  Congrefs  itfelf  fixed,  by  their  fcale, 
on  like  words  in  the  loan-office  certificates,  and  under  this 
conftruftion  they  pafled,  by  univerfal  confent  of  buyor  and 
feller,  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  wrong  was  inftantly  done  to  the  original  creditor, 
and  he  inftantly  fuftained  the  injury  and  damage,  and,  con- 
fequently,    if  any  thing  is  to  be  done  in  future  time  to 

*  compensate  or  repair  that  damage,  ft  ought  fo  to  be  done, 
that  he  who  fuffered  the  injury  and  damage,  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  it ;  making,  this  compenfation  to  a  Jfranger, 

'  who  fuffered  nothing,  is  no  repair  of  the  wrong  done,  is  no 
fort  of  rejloration  of  injured  right,  and  is,  of  courfe,  nu- 
gatory and  ridiculous. 

a.  But,  in  real  truth,  if  the  public  faith  was  defigned 
to  be  really  plighted  at  all,  it  was  annexed  to  the  debt,  not 
to  the  certificate ;  the  debt  was  founded  on  the  merits  or 
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valuable  confiderations  out  of  which  it  grewf  and  to  thefe  fc 
adheres,  and  carries  with  it  the  promife  or  public  faith 
which  is  annexed  to  it. 

The  certificates  and  thefe  merits  are  very  widely  different 
things  r  the  one  depreciated  to  2 j.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  the 
other  kept  their  value  without  the  lea  It  diminution  ;  the  one 
was  transferred ;  the  other  was  not.  The  fpeculators  can 
produce  the  certificates ,  but  they  cannot  produce  the  merits^ 
of  the  original  creditors :  thefe  they  never  bought  or  paid 
for,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  right  or  claim  to  them, 
or  the  rewards  of  them,  i.  e.  to  the  debt  annexed  to  them) 
for  it  is  impoffible  that  one  man  fhould  have  a  right  to  the 
labor  or  hire  of  another,  without  paying  a  valuable  confide* 
ration  for  it ;  if  it  was  even  agreed  to  be  transferred  without 
this,  the  transfer  would  be  void  as  a  nudum  paHum,  not  on- 
ly by  the  laws  of  the  land,  hut  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
commutative  jujiice. 

3.  The  certificate  was  never  either  delivered  to,  or  receiv- 
ed by,  the  original  creditor,  as  full  payment  of  the  debt  due 
to  him,  and  therefore  never  comprifed  or  carried  in  it  that 
debt ;  nor  is  it  pretended  or  pleaded  by  any  body  as  any 
thing  more  than  the  evidence  of  that  debt;  and,  of  courie, 
if  the  debt  can  be  fufficiently  proved  by  the  public  boohs,  or 
any  other  evidence,  the  want  or  ahfence  of  the  certificate 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  claim  of  the  original  creditor. 

4.  The  certificate,  when  firft  delivered  to  the  public 
creditor,  being  made  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  exprefsly 
fitted  and  calculated  for  circulation  or  exchange,  like  other 
bills  of  public  credit,  comprifed  and  carried  in  it  fome  va+ 
he  as  long  as  it  could  be  fold,  but,  like  all  other  articles 
of  negotiation  or  ofchange,  that  value  was  liable  to  varia- 
tion according  to  the  rife  ox  fall  of  the  rnarket. 

From  the  two  iaft  propofitions  it  clearly  follows,  that 
when  the  certificate  was  fold,  all  the  value  which  it  com- 
prifed or  carried  in  it  was  fold  and  transferred  with  it,  and 
no  more :  and  of  courfe,  the  purchafer,  by  the  fale,  be- 
came entitled  to  that  va/uf,  and  no  more :  the  reft  of  the 
debt  ftaid  behind,  and  (tuck  faft  to  the  original  merits  out 
of  which  it  originally  grew,  and  in  the  place  where  it  al- 
ways 
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f  Ways  belonged,  i.  e.  the  original  creditor,  by  the  fale  of  his 
Certificate,  fold  and  granted  all  that  he  received,  and  nd 
more;  and  that  part  which  he  had  not  received,  he  retained, 
and  has  a  right  to  callTor  arid  receive,  whenever  he  pleafes. 

5.  A  reference  to  the  real  defign  of  Congrefs  in  iffuing 
the  certificates,  efpecially  at  the  clofe  of  the  war*  may  caft 
fome  light  on  this  affair.  We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  Con- 
grefd  iiTued  negotiable  certificates  for  40,000,000  of  dot- 
larSj  worth  but  2s.  6d*  or  fome  fuch  trifle,  in  the  pounds 
with  real,fcrioas  defign  to  load  the  nation  with  the  immenfe 
burden  of  redeeming  them  at  20/.  in  the  pound)  wholly  lot 
the  benefit  of  the  bearers;  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  whom* 
they  had  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,*  would  be  Ji rangers  not 
only  to  the  merits,  out  of  which  the  debt  certified  original- 
ly grew,  but  to  any  fuch  fervices,  or  even  kind  ivi/bes,  for 
our  country,  as  could  dcferve  the  public  notice ;  and  many 
of  them  firangers  to  the  country  itfqlf* 

We.  never  ought  to  impute  bad  intentions*  efpecialijr  to 
public  bodies  of  dignity,  where  their  actions  will  equally 
Well  bear  a  favorable  conftru&ion.  I  think,  we  are  rather 
bound  in  charity  to  fuppofe,  that,  as  Congrefs  found  thd 
public  treafury  fo  exhaufted  that  it  was  impra&icable  to 
make  even  a  fmall,  partial  payment  to  the  public  Creditor?* 
they  might  think  that  negotiable  certificates  would  fell  fo* 
fomething,  which,  tho*  little,  might  be  better  than  nothings 
and  afford  fome  relief  till  the  country  could  recover  a  little 
frdm  the  ruins  of  the  war,  and  arrange  the  finances  intd 
fome  produ£live  ftatef  which  would  fupply  funds  fufEcient 
for  full  payment  j  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might 
fafely  triift  to  the  wifdom  of  a  future  Congrefs,  to  adopf 
modes  of  redemption  of  fuch  certificates,  either  fimilar  to 
their  own  fcales  then  in  eftablifhed  practice,  or  fome  othetf 
which  might  do  juflice  to  ally  or  at  lead  fomething  near  it* 
and  bring  ruin  on  nobody,  nor  even  difappoinment;  for  fuch  a 
limited  redemption  was  expe&ed  by  every  body  at  that  time. 

iTiey  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  iflue  public  paper 
with*the  public  faith  plighted  in  words  expreffive  and  folemn 
enough,  which  yet,  by  their  own  fcales  and  by  general  ac-* 
«eptation,  were  reduced,  in  conJlruBm  or  meanings  down 

Y7  '         * 
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to  the  current  value  or  exchange  which  their  paper  obtained 
and  when  they  iffucd  the  certificates  in  queftion,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  they  confidered  themfelves  merely  purfuing  their 
long  ufage  or  practice,  and  conceived  that  the  public  paper 
they  then  ijfued,  with  all  the  rejl  that  preceded  it,  would,  in 
time,  find  and  meet  fome  reafonable  mode  of  liquidation 
and  final  redemption,  tolerable  to  all,  and  ruinous  to  none* 

Iu  this  view  of  the  matter,  tho*  the  means  they  adopted 
may  not  be  deemed  altogether  proper  (and  perhaps,  under 
the  public  preflures  and  ncceflities  which  then  exifted,  no 
means  could  be  hit  on  wholly  free  from  exception)  yet  their 
intentions  may  be  admitted  to  be  jufl,  falutary,  and  bent' 
volenti  and  agreeable  to  the  general  expectation. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fuppofe  them  deliberate- 
ly loading  the  States  with  a  debt  of  40,000,000  of  dollars, 
for  only  5,000,000  which  they  received  and  had  the  bene- 
fit of,  is  monflrous,  which  becomes  ftill  more  hideous,  if 
this  horrible  plan  was  designedly  fo  formed  that,  by  its  na- 
tural operation,  it  would,  in  the  end,  cut  all  fuch  of  the 
original  creditors  who  took  benefit  of  it,  off  from  7-8/fc 
of  their  pay  or  the  debt  certified  to  be  due  to  them.     But, 

6.  To  fuppofe  that  the  whole  debt  due  to  the  original 
creditors  is  comprifed  in  their  certificates,  and  transferred 
by  the  fale  of  them  to  the  purehafers,  by  the  common  rule  of 
afiignments,  I  fay,  this  fuppofition  will  demonftrably  prove 
either  that  the  common  rule  of  afiignments  is  wrong  and  bad 
in  itfclf,  or  wrongly  applied  to  this  cafe:  but  wrong  in  it/elf  it 
is  not  -,  for  it  is  plainly  enough  very  good  and  ufeful  in  its 
place,  i.  e.  within  its  due  mean  and  reafoni  therefore,  in  the 
cafe  in  queftion,  the  application  is  wrongful f,  i.  e.  the  rule 
will  not  admit  a  reafonable  application  to  thefacls,  on  which 
its  operation  is  demanded. 

For  every  law  divine  and  human,  every  practicable  rule  of 
morality  or  found  policy,  is  and  muft  molt  neceffarily  be 
founded  on  juflice  and  right,  and,  in  its  application,  mull 
produce  juflice  and  right,  and  avoid  injury  and  wrong  ;  there» 
fore,  whenever  any  law  or  rule,  however  facred  in  itfelf, 
is  applied  to  any  facls  or  cafe  to  which  it  fo  ill  fuits,  that 
itsneceflary  and  unavoidable  operatioa  will  be  to  defroj 

right 
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right  and  juftice,  and  to  produce  wrong  and  injury,  the 
application  is  certainly  wrongful :  in  fuch  cafe>  the  true  ufe 
and  meaning  of  the  rule  is  mi/taken  or  perverted. 

All  laws  of  every  country  are  fo  capable  of  application 
to  cafes  which  are  out  of  their  reafon,  that  a  Court  of 
Chancery  makes  a  part  of  every  judiciary  fyftcm ;  the  au- 
thority and  duty  of  which  is  to  control  and /often  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  law ;  and  when  any  ftatute  or  other  rule  is  of 
fo  high  authority  that  the  powers  of  the  court,  do  not  ex- 
tend far  enough  to  give  relief,  application  is  and  ought  al- 
ways to  be  made  to  the  fupreme  authority,  which  is  ever  the 
fupreme  chancery  of  the  State,  to  repeal  fuch  law,  or  explain 
and  limit  its  true  meaning,  and  correcl  th'e  errors  and 
wrongs  of  it. 

Now  to  apply  the  foregoing  pofition  (which  certainly  no 
man  will  controvert)  to  the  cafe  before  us — The  opinion  in 
difpute,  c  that  the  fale  of  a  certificate  transfers  the  whole 
debt  certified,  toHhe  purchafer,  by  the  common  rule  of  of* 
Jignments,  cannot  be  true,  becaufe  this  would  necefiarily 
involve  and  imply  great  wrong  and  injuflice,  viz.  it.  would 
take  away  the  rewards  due  to  the  merits  and  earnings  of  our 
moft  meritorious  citizens,  and  give  the  monies  due  to  them 
to  another  clafs  of  people,  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  of 
it  by  any  kind  of  valuable  conf derations,  merits,  or  earnings 
whatever,  i.  e.  it  would  cut  the  original  public  creditors,, 
who,  by  their  merits  and  fervices,  fupported  the  war  andfav- 
ed  their  country,  off  from  the  rewards,  the  pay,  the  hire  due 
to  them,  and  give  the  fame  to  the  f peculators,  who  never  y£rv- 
ed  or  faved  the  country,  and  to  whom  we  owe  nothing. 

This  takes  the  public  money  to  an  immenfe  amount,  from  a' 
vaft  number  of  moft  deferving  citizens,  fcattered  thro'  eve- 
ry part  of  the  Empire,  who  have  dearly  and  mojl  virtuoufly 
earned  it,  and  have  never  been  paid,  and  many  of  whom, 
with  their  families,  for  want  of  their  pay,  are  now  fuffer- 
ing  the  pangs  of  ruin  and  extreme  dijlrefs,  and  all f  fuffer 
great  inconvenience  and  difappointment ;  I  fay,  from  thefe 
worthy,  unhappy  objecls  it  takes  the  public  money  due  to 
their  earnings,  and  gives  it  to  /peculators^  who  have  never 

tamed  any  of  it. 

Theft 
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Thefe  effefts  arc  unavoidable.  Tarn,  and  twift,  and 
cook  the  matter  into  all  fhapes  poflible,  and  thefe  effeftg 
will  be  found.  They  muft  and  wiU  exift,  if  that  plan  is 
carried  into  effect ;  the  great  injuftice  of  which  itrikes  eve- 
ry one  with  a  force  which  the  mind  cannot  refift.  No 
irtan  ever  adopted  that  plan,  but  he  found  the  grofs,  but  un* 
avo\dable>  final  injuftice  of  it  a  great  difficulty,  hard  to  beg* 
ever;  and  thig  final  injuftice  proves  as  plainly  that  the  plan 
which  involves  it,  is  wrong,  as  that  any  effe£fc  indicates  the  j 
nature  of  its  caufe,  or  that  that  which  does  or  works  wrong, 
is  wrong :  of  courfe,  there  is  an  error  in  the  matter  fo  very 
grofs  and  important  as  to  be  fatal  in  fociety.  Society  cai> 
not  exift,  if  the  laws  of  it  will  not  fecure  to  the  laborer  bit 
hire,  or  to  the  virtuous  the  rewards  of  his  virtue,  or  to  the 
indujlrious  the  fruits  of  his  indnfiry. 

In  fine,  the  facts  under  that  plan  ftand  glaring  thus: 
the  original  creditors  claim  their  pay  by  folemn,  public  cm* 
tracl,  by  dear  earnings ',  and  mo/I  virtuous  merits  *  they  haw 
not  been  paid;  the  money  due  to  them  is  carved  out  of  the 
labors  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  pay  them;  they  can  get  mm 
of  it,  are  finally  cut  off  from  it,  and  the  /peculators  are  to 
get  it  all,  without  the  leaft  claim  of  merit,  fervices,  or  vfr 
luable  conftderation  paid  for  it. 

Thefe  fafts  muft  be  either  difyroved  or  avoided  (which 
cannot  be  5  they  are  of  the  moft  public  notoriety  J  or  the 
abfurdities  and  injuries  refulting  from  them  muft  be  fvmU 
.  lowed  and  digged  (Good  Heaven !  what  throats  and  fto* 
tnachs  men  muft  have  to  do  this!)  or  the  plan  muft  be 
given  up* 

Many  people  puzzle  themfelves  to  find  where  the  error 
or  wrong  lies:  fome  fay,  in  the  breach  of  the  public  faith; 
fome  fay,  in  the  original  -  iffuing  the  negotiable  certificates; 
others  fay,  in  the  folly  of  the  feller,  S3V.  &c.  but  I  fhould 
think  it  very  eafy  to  fee  that  the  error  lies  in  fuppofing  that 
property  can  be  transferred  by  implication,  without-  any  inten- 
tion of  the  feller,  and  without  any  valuable  conf deration  paid 
for  it. 

But  it  matters  little  where  the  error  or  wrong  lies  5  it  is 
guite  enough  to  know  that  if  really  extfis,  and  will  produce 
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its  baneful  effects,  and  is  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  affeft  the 
effential  inter  efts  of  the  nation,  and  will  do  fo  for  ages  to  come  $ 
and,  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  error  is  difcovered,  it  ought 
immediately  to  be  correcled  or  remedied:  the,  national  fafe* 
*h  Peace>  aru*  profperity  require  this. 

If  we  fow  all  over  the  nation  errors  and  wrongs,  they 
may  be  unnoticed  at  &rft,  but  will  foon  fpring  up  and  grow: 
into  a  foreft  of  chagrin  and  dif content,  of  wretchednefs  and 
ruin.  Nothing  can  give  peace  and  eftablilhment  to  a  na- 
tion, equal  to  « judgment  and  juftice  running  down  it* 
ftreets,  and  righteoufnefs  overflowing  it.' 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  of  lively  genius  and  £ager 
reafonings,  and  perhaps  honejly  too,  to  purfue  their fine-fpu* 
arguments  into  conclufions  that  meet  obftinate  facls,  which, 
like  ah  impregnable  wall,  muft  and  wiH  flop  their  pro- 
grefs}  hut  if  their  obflinacy  happens  to  be  equal  to  that  o£ 
the  wall,  they  will  not  be  willing  to  turn  about,  or  even 
ftop,  but  will  "go  on  and  beat  and  brufe  their  head* 
till  their  fkulls  are  broken,'  and  fome  crevice  is  opened,' 
thro'  which  their  chimerical  ideas  can  fly  out;  then,  indeed, 
they  will  foften  into  calmnefs  and  moderation,  and  grow  wit- 
ling to  hearken  to  fome  plan  that  is  admijjible  by  the  hard , 
facls  which  Jfand  round  them. 

L heard  once  of  a  doftor  who  was  called  to  a  fick  pa- 
tient ;  he  felt  his  pulfe,  foon  thought  he  found  his  diforder, 
and  prefcribed  a  dofe  which  killed  him.  When  the  do&or 
was. told  his  patient  was  dead,  he  anfwered  with  fome  emo- 
tion, that  he  had  no  bufmefs  to  die:  for  he  could  demon- 
ftrate  by  the  moft  approved  rules  of  phyfic  and  medicine,  that 
he  ought  not  only  to  have  lived,  but  to  have  got  well  by 
this  time. 

Now,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  ferioufly  compare  this  flan 
in  queftion  with  mine,  which  is  comprifed  in  my  firft  pro- 
portion, viz.  to  debit  the  original  creditors  with  the  certify 
fates  they  received,  at  the  value  or  exchange  they  bore  at  the 
time  of  their  dates,  and  to  pay  the  refidue  of  the  balance  due 
to  them  with  intereft,  and  to  pay  the  certificates  at  the 
feme  value  or  their  current  exchange  (as.  the  cafe  may  re. 
^uire)  to  the  bearers  of  them ,  whether  original  holders  or 

alienees  s 
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alienees:  and  let  us  judge  of  the  two  plans  by  this  mod:  fare 
and  unexceptionable  criterion,  viz.  which  cf  them  will  natu- 
rally operate  by  way  of  mojl  juflice  and  right,  and  leaft  in- 
jury and  wrong?  for  no  practicable  plan  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed, every  one  will  allow,  will  operate  by  way  of  perfeEt 
right  and  no  wrong  at  all:  no  public  plan  that  ever  was 
adopted  ever  came  or  can  come  up  to  this  degree  of  perfect 
tion,  and  all  that  is  or  can  be  in  the  power  of  human  wif- . 
dom  and  weaknefs  is  to  adopt  that  plan,  which,  in  its  ope- 
ration, naturally  produces  mojl  right  and  leajl  wrong.  By 
this  criterion  then  we  will  judge  of  the  two  plans  before  us, 
which  criterion  is  (all  fubtilties  of  reafoning  afide)  the  only 
fafe  one  which  is  practicable  within  the  extent  of  human 
power. 

1.  The  plan  I  oppofc  pays  the  immenfe  fum  of  public  mo- 
ney given  by  the  nation  purpofely  to  reward  the  faviours 
of  their  country,  pays  this  money,  I  fay,  to  the  fpeculators% 
who  never  earned  any  of  it,  who  do  not  pretend  to  found 
their  claim  to  it  on  any  merits,  or  fervices,  or  valuable  co#-> 

Jideraticn>  which  they  ever  rendered  to  the  nation  or  any 
body  elfe,  but  demand  the  compenfations  and  rewards  due  to 
the  original  creditors,  without  pretending  to,  have  paid  any 
valuable  confideration  therefor  to  them;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  the  plan  denies  thofe  immenfe  rewards  to  thofe  wor- 
thy citizens,  who  found  their  claim  thereto  on  the  mojl  fa- 
ercd  contract  of  Congrefs  to  them,  under  fanBion  of  \h&  pub- 
lic faith,  which  binds  the  country  cc  by  the  laws  of  Gov  and 
man"  on  the  moft  punclual  fulfilment  of  faid  contract,  on 
their  part:  and  on  their  great  virtue  and  merit,  in  faving 
their  country  in  its  moft  dreadful  danger  and  diftrefs :  if  any 
body  thinks  there  is  any  honor,  juflice,  or  right  in  this  plan, 
let  him  look  for  it,  and  I  believe  he  will  eafily  find  all  that 
is  there. 

2.  The  plan  I  propofe  is,  to  debit  the  original  creditors  with 
all  the  certificates  they  received,  at  their  current  value  at  the 
time  of  their  dates,  and  pay  the  remaining  balance  due  to 
them  with  inter  efts  and  to  redeem  the  certificates-  by  pay«n 
ment  to  the  bearer,  let  him  be  either  original  holder  qx  alienee* 

.    ■•■  .  ..  .  -■         at 
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at  the  fame  rate,  or  at  their  current  exchange  at  the  time  of 
redemption,  as  the  cafe  may  require.  i 

This  plan  pays  the  iramenfe  public  monies  to  the  people 
who  earned  them,  i.  e.  to  thofe  who,  by  folemn,  public 
contract,  and  by  their  real  fupplies  and  fervices  rendered  a* 
the  conditions  of  that  contract  on  their  party  are  mod  jufily 
and  fubflantially  entitled  to  them;  and,  jt  the  fame  time, 
pays  to  the  /peculators  the  proper  value  of  the  certificates 
which  they  have  purchafed. 

This  plan,  I  think,  will  do  the  mojt  general  jujtice  to  the 
citizpns  at  large,  which  can  be  done  by  imperfect  human 
wifdom,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  matter.  This 
will  place  the  public  monies  where  they  belong,  will  give  eve- 
ry one  his  due^  and  no  more  than  his  due.  This  will  bring, 
on  one  fide,  wrong  and  ruinous  dijlrefs  on  nobody ;  nor  will 
it,  on  the  other,  heap  unmerited,  unearned  fortunes  on  any 
body.  This  will,  in  the  end,  do  manifejl  jujlice  and  right  to 
every  one.  This  ought  ever  to  be  olir  goal,  whatever  confu- 
Jton,  doubt,  and  darknefs  may  arife  from  the  chaos  of  fubtile 
arguments,  dexterity  of  management,  and  artful  difguifing 
and  twifiing  of  facts,  thro5  which  we  may  be  forced  to 
make  our  way  in  our  paflage  on  to  this  realm  of  jufiicef 
truth,  and  light:  for  whatever  dark  and  gloomy  pafiages 
we  may  have  occafion  to  pafs  thro',  in  the  deliberation  and 
adjuftment  of  human  concerns  and  difputes,  final  jujlice 
and  right  ought  ever  to  be  the  ftar  that  directs  our  fteps, 
and  which  will  certainly  guide  us  to  the  rightful  ijfue  at 
lift. 

I  cannot  fee  that  this  plan  will  bear  hard  on  more  than 
two  forts  or  defcriptions  of  men,  viz. 

1.  Such  public  creditors  who  have  real  merits  and  jufi 
right  to  a  claim,  but,  by  fome  means,  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  their  right  ;  and  probably,  among  the  infinite  number 
of  real  public  creditors,  there  may  be  fome  of  this  fort,  and 
perhaps  many,  who  mull  fuffer  without  remedy;  for  what 
cannot  be  proved,  cannot  be  admitted  in  any  c6urt  in  the 
-  world;  but  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  plan  I  oppofe  leaves 
thefe  fufferers  as  much  unprovided  for,  and  as  much  defpe- 
*  rate  and  without  remedy  %  ad  the  plan  I  propofe,  and,   of 
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tourfe,  this  objeftton  lies  with  equal  weight  again  ft  both 
plans,  if  it  is  of  any  weight  againit  cither  of  them. 

2.  The  fecond  fort  of  men  who  may1  think  my  plart 
impofes  hardihip  on  them,  are  fuch  fpeculators  as  have 
purchafed  their  certificates  at  a  higher  exchange  than  that 
at  which  I  propofe  to  redeem  th^m ;  but  this  lofs  or  hard* 
Ihip  (if  it  is  any)  is  and  always  mull  be  incident  to  fuch 
fpcculations,  which,  at  bdt,  are  but  games  at  hazard^  alto- 
gether nfelefs,  barely  tolerable,  and  often  very  hurtful  to  the 
public :  I  do  not,  therefore,  conceive  their  lofs  or  gain  de- 
ferves  any  confideration  in  the  public  deliberations  or  de- 
cifions  of  this  great  queftion,  viz.  what  rate  or  fcale  cf  re* 
demption  of  certificates,  Continental  money,  or  any  other  public 
papcry  does  the  general  jujlice9  and  national  honor ,  and  fafe* 
ty  of  our  country,  require  ?  But  if  we  were  to  allow  that 
the  lofTes  and  hatdftiips  of  thefe  men  were  real  and  pitiful9 
they  bear  not  the  leaft  proportion  to  the  infinite  hardfinp 
and  ruinous  dijlreffes,  to  which  the  plan  I  oppofe  fubjefts 
countlefs  thoufands  of  our  moil  deferving  citizens ;  even  if 
the  calculation  is  made  on  either  the  numbers^  amount  tf 
kfsy  or  the  merits,  of  the  fufferers. 

If  this  alternative  cannot  be  avoided,  it  can  admit  no 
doubt,  but  the  leffcr  mud  yield  to  the  greater ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  lefs  evil  to  incur  the  lofs  of  a  penny  than  a  pound, 
or  even  to  do  injnjlzce  to  one  man  than  to  a  thoufaridt  and 
of  two  evils  we  ought  to  chocfe  the  leaft. 

But  the  morality  of  the  two  plans,  *".  *-  the  degree  of 
jnjlice  and  right,  or  of  injury  and  wrongs  which  their  ope- 
ration will  naturally  produce,  i$  not  the  only  thing  which 
ought  to  govern  our  choice  of  them ;  there  is  a  moft  im- 
portant difference  both  of  facility  of  colleclion  and  utility  of 
payment,  under  them.     For, 

1.  Under  the  plan  I  propofe,  the  public  money  paid  will 
be  fcattered  over  the  whole  nation,  thro*  every  part  where 
the  teal  public  creditors  will  be  found;  and  the  money  fo 
paid  will, 

i.  Do  an  aft  of  jujiice  long  due  to  the  receiver: 

2.  Will  increafe  the  buftnefs  of  the  country  \  as  moft  of 
the  creditor*  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  go  into  or  increafe 

their 
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their  bufinefs,  who  are  now  retrained  and  held  back,  throf* 
want  of  their  flock  withheld  from  them  by  the  public* 

3.  This  money  will  immediately  fpread  thro'  every  part 
of  the  nation,  and  caufe  a  great  increafe  of  circulation, 
which  will  give  fpirit  and  facility  to  the  general  induftry 
.and  wealth  of  our  people  at  large ;  and  as  che  taxes  are 
all  ultimately  paid  by  the  confumers,  who  are  fpread  over 
every  part  of  the  country, 

4.  The  facility  of  colL'clion  of  the  fecond  tax  will  grow 
out  of  the  operation .  of  thefrjl,  as  the  payments  will  be 
made  more  eafy  and  fatisfaclory  thereby;  for  the  people 
will  naturally  grow  contented  under  a  tax,  when  they  per- 
ceive advantages  arifing  out  of  the  increafed'  circulation  of 
cam  produced  by  it,  enough  to  compensate  the  burden  of 
the  tax.   ♦ 

II.  But  under  the  plan  I  oppofe,  the  cafe  will  be  great* 
ly  ot/jerivifii  for, 

1 .  One  third  of  the  fpeculators  arc  fupppfed  to  be  fa~  . 
reigners,  and,  of  courfe,  their  third  of  the  money  paid  (fay, 
7   or  8,000,000  of  dollars)  will  be  fent  dire&ly  put  of  the 

.  country,  never  to  return  again  \  this  drain  of  cafti  by  an- 
nual intereft  (for  nobody  thinks  of  paying  the  principal) 
■when  added  to  that  of  the  foreign  debt,  is  enough  (if  we 
had  no  other  drains;  to  keep  the  country  poor,  diflreffed, 
and  behind  hand  for  ;:ges  to  come. 

2.  The  other  two-thirds  paid  to  the  fpeculators  here, 
will  not  be  fcattered  over  the  country,  and  increafe  the  ge- 
neral circulation,  but  will  h£  accumulated  in  few  hands,  moft 
of  which,  according  to*  the  common  courfe  of  human  paf- 
fions,  will  be  applied  to  make  and  fupport  nurferies  of.  vice, 
luxury,  pride,  vanity,  dijftpation,  and  bad  example :  for  for- 
tunes obtained  by  fudden  acquirement,  without  any  merits 
or  earnings,  are  ufually  fpent  in  this  way;  and.if  a  few  of 
them  mould  happen  to  employ  their  money  prudently,  it 
will  Jo  far .  contribute  to  accumulating  the  national  wealth 
into  few  hands,  which  is  one  of  the  word. things  that  can 
happen  to  a  nation. 

III.  Another  difference  of  the  operation  of  the  two 
plans  will  have  great  cffc&  on  the  revenue*     When  the 
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public  money  is  paid  for  purpofes  of  aclnpfvfeJged  jujficf, 
utility,  and  general  advantage,  the  payment  of  taxes  Will  bfe 
made  without  murmur,  and  the  colle&ion,  of  cOurfe,  will 
be  eafy  and  without  difiurbahce.  Faying  to  the  original  cre- 
ditors the  hire  of  their  labors,  the  debt  due  to  them  for  ex- 
ertions that  favrd  their  country,  is  a  method"  of  employing 
the  public  money  of  mod  acknowledged  propriety  thro*  the 
nation ;  but  the  payment  of  fpeculators  is  not  fo  popular, 
it  is  hard  for  people  to  fee  the  fruits  of  their  labor  taken 
from  them,  and  given  to  fpeculators  who  never  earned  an} 
of  it. 

This  will  naturally  make  the  taxes  odious;  and,  of  tourfe, 
the  burden  of  the  old  taxes,  the  injlituting  of  new  ones,  and 
the  colleBion  of  both,  wHl  foon  become  objefts  of  general 
uneafinefs,  murmur,  and  ill-humor;  which,"  when  generd, 
will  be  eafily  Wowed  up  into  tumult*,  injurreelions,  and  a 
general  derangement  of  the  peace  and  political  ordet  rf  So- 
ciety; fmuggling  and' other  avoidances  of  the -taxtsinay 
not  be  the  mod  alarming  of  thete  national  frets. 

In  a  nation  thus  tempered,  -a  few  men  of  fpirit  and  en- 
terprife,  who  may  happen  to  be  -drfgufted,  foured  with  took- 
volence,  and  fired  with  thirjl  of  revenge,  may  do  infinite 
mifchief. 

v     Without  the  aid  of  any  fach  incendiaries,  I  am  perfuaA- 

ed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  any  tax  to  pay  the  /peculators  wfll 

fit  very  uneafy  on  the  moft  quiet  and  peaceable  titfeens  that 

can  be  found  among  us. 

I  was  lately  in  converfatiort  with  a  gentleman  of  great 

fortune,  and  noted  for  a  very  generous  arid  peaceful  temper, 
who  told  mt  he  had  juft  been  paying  a"n  irnpoft  bf  abont 
30  dollars  for  wines  he  imported  for  his  own  ufe,  and  ad- 
ded, «  had  it  been  to  pay  our  foldicrs  and  other  fuppoftirs 
"  of  the  war,  I  ftiould  hot  have  begrudged  it,  had  it  been 
«  three  times  as  much  j  but  the  thought  that  it  rnuft  go  U 
"  the  idle  fpeculators,  makes  my  blood  boil  in  my  veitos:"— 

'  and  I  conceive,  every  honeft  American  that  earns  hi6  own 
money,  feels  juft  fo. 

Taxes  arc  ever  ranked  among  the  moft  techy  articles  of 

civil  police,  and  require  very  delicate  management  5  and  our 

■>.  sevenue- 
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revenue-fyftem  is  very  young,  tender,  and  not  ripened  enough 
intojirmj  general  habit;  and,  tho'  in  jts  infancy,  it  is  preffed 
ifith  a  much  heavier  load  than  the  country  ever  felt  before; 
F therefore  conclude,  that  any  plan  that  tends.4o  embroil  the 
finances,  and  furnifli  objections  and  murmurs'  againft  the  #v- 
venue,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  the  moft  dangerous  and  fa-< 
tal  meafure  that  can  be  devifed. 

'  IV.  There  is  another  objection  to  the  plan  I  oppofe, 
which  I  eonfider  very  great)  and  which,  I  think,  is  obvi- 
ated by  the  one  I  propofe,  vte.  it  encourages  and  fupports 
idle  and  hurtful  arts  and  contrivances  to  procure  fortunes  by 
dexterity  and  Jleight  of  hand,  rather  than  by  the  old,  painful 
methods  of  indujlry,  economy,  and  care.  Thefe  fpeculators  * 
all  have  for  their  objetl,  the  acquirement  of  wealth  without 
earning  it,  u  e.  of  getting  the  hire  and  rewards  due  to  the 
labor  and  merits  of  another,  into  their,  own  poffefjion  and  en- 
joyment, without  any  retribution :  this*  therefore  is,  in  its  na- 
ture and  principle**  wrongful;  and  people  of  this  caft  com- 
monly fpend  their  Jiock  and  time  in  thefe  purfuits,  which, 
dtherwife,  they  would  employ  in  ufeful  occupations  of  hus- 
bandry, manufactures,  or  trade ;  and,  of  courfe,  fo  much 
good  flock  and  time  is  lojl  to  the  public. 

I  think,  this  fort  of  fpecuiations  ought  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  merely  ufelefs,  but  hurtful  alfo,  and,  therefore,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  encouraged  and  fupported  by  any  meafures 
of  government;  efpecially  when  their  excefs  has  been  carri- 
ed to  fuch  an  enormous  pitch,  as  to  draw  'after  it  the  ruinous 
conferences  defcribed  above,  and  obvious  to  every  difcerning 
eye. 

V.  My  next  objection  to  the  plan  I  oppofe,  arifes  from 
the  general  Jlate  of  the  finances  of  the  nation,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  introduce,  with  fome  previous  obfervations  by  way 
pf  preface. 

I.  I  am  not  alarmed  at  a  heavy  national  debt ;  much  lefe 
do  I  apprehend  any  deflrutlion  or  ruin  from  it,  if  not  too 
enormous;  nor, 

*  2.  Am  I  under  any  doubt  or  diffidence  of  either  the  frength 
tor  patience  of  our  people  to  bear  it,  if  the  following  limita- 
tions and  qualities  of  it  are  attended  to : 

ift.  K 
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Tit.  If  the  dfbt  contracted,  or  the  public  monies  to  be 
paid,  arc  for  neceffary  public  purpofes,  i.  e.  to  fupport  and 
maintain  the  reahjufice,  honor,  fifety,  convenience,  and 
'well-being  of  -the  nation,  e.  g.  to  pay  the  civil  lift  and  jujt 
debts,  for  defence  again  ft  enemies  or  pirates,  for  public 
roads,  inland  navigation,  encouragement  of  genius,  ufe- 
ful  arts,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

2d.  That  the  debt  or  annual  demand  for  money  does 
not  exceed  the  praducl  of  an  impojl  on  imported  luxuries,  no 
higher  thin  is  necetiary  to  reduce  ufelefs,  luxurious,  and 
hurtful  confumptions  down  to  that  moderation  that  is  nccefla- 
fary  /or  the  health,  motility,  and  wealth  of  our  people ;  and, 
•  3d.  That  the  money  collected  by  th^  tax  (hall  be  fo  paid 
out,  that  it  may  revert  in  its  circulation  to,  and  difFufe  it- 
felf  over,  the  fame  States  and  places  out  of  which  the  m> 
ney  fo  collected  was  originally  drawn,  u  e.  that  the  expendi-v 
turcs  or  payments  of  the  money  raifed  by  the  tax,  (hall  be 
fo  made,  that  it  (hall  revert  to  and  circulate  thro'  the  fame 
countries  and  places  that  paid  it V  .■ 

Under  tfiefe  limitations  and  reftri&ions,  flritlly  and  uni- 
fprmly  adhered  to,  no  national  debt  can  hurt,  much  lefc 
ruin,  a  nation ;  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  operate  like  a 
fumptuary  Jaw,  and  would  be  rather  an  advantage  and  be-. 
vcfn  on  the  whole,  than  a  detriment*  But  this  notwith- 
standing, Lfhould  choofe  to  have  the  calculations  made  fo, 
that  the  annual  incomes  might  a  little  exceed  the  expenditures, 
that  there  might  be  a  fmall  furplus  left  to  fupport  ac- 
cidents, or  contingencies,  or,  as  the  country  proverb  is, 
that  fomething  might  be  laid  up  for  a  rainy  dayj  but  I 
vould  not  wifh  to  have  fuch  furplus  very  great,  for  if  it 
was  fo,  I  fliould  expe£l  that  moft  adminiftrations  would 
find  plenty  of  contingencies,  enough  to  confume  it  all — I  will 
now  go  on  to  confider  the  prefent  (late  of  the  public  debt, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  estimates  calculated  up  to  the  laft  of 
the  year  17^0. 

rJ  he  certificates  of  all  forts,  now  in  circulation  and  to  be 
provided  for,  amount,  by  the  public  eftimates,  principal, 
to  27,000,000  dollars;  intcrefl  due,  laft  of  the  year  1790, 
to  i3>coc,coo;  M'hole  amount,  40, 000 poo  dollars. 

B7 
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By  a  moderate  eftimate,  and  much  helonu  what  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  the  real  fact,  three-fourths  of  thefe, 
u.e.  30,000,000  dollars  9    are  in  the  hands  of   the  /pecula- 
tors ;  the  original  value  of  which,  when  iflued  by  Con- 
grefs,  at  an  average  of  2/.  6d>  in  the  pound,  amounts  to 
3>75°>000    dollars;    this   fum,    of   courfe,    was  paid  by 
the  ipeculators  to  the  real  creditors,  at  the  firft  purchafe  of 
■  them,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  placed .  to  the  debit  of 
their   account;    the    remainder  of '-  the    30,000,000  dol- 
lars, viz.  26,250,000  is  the  clear  gain  of  the  fpecuiators, 
which  they  never  paid  any  thing  for,  either  to  the  nation, 
to  the  original  creditors;  or  to  anybody  elfe^  therefore, 
that  fum,  having  fxever  been  paid  by. any  body,  ftill  re-* 
mains  due  to  the  original  creditors,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and,  of  courfe,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  efti-. 
mate  of  the-  national  debt,  viz.  26,250,000  dollars. 

The  national  debt  tjien,  in  round  numbers  (for  my  cal- 
culation does  nat  require  accuracy  enough  to  make  it  he- 
ceffary  to  infert  the  broken  or  fractional  quantities)  the  na- 
tional debt,  I  fay,  a*  calc&lated  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
j 790,  will  then  ftandf  in  round  numbers,  nearly  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

foreign  debt,  including  intereft,  about 

(fomewhat  lefs)  *  1 2,000,000  doll. 

"    Domeftic  debt,    funded,   about  (fome- 
what more)  -  40,000,000  do. 
.    Domeftic  debt,  unfunded,  computed  at     2,000,000  do. 
State  debts  to  be  affiimed,  computed  at  25,000,000  do. 
Balance   due  to  the  original  creditors, 

as  computed  above  -  -  26,000,000  do. 

Provifion    for    particular    applications, 
where  the*  juftice  of  the  demand  and 
.  hardship  of  the  claimants  require  re- 
lief (incomputable)  but  fay         -         4,000,000  do. 

Total  of  the  national  debt       109,000,000  do. 
Annual  intereft  of  foreign  debt  by  pub- 
lic eftimate   •     *       -  542,600  doll. 

Annual 
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Annual  intcreft  of  domeftic  debt,  viz. 

97,000,000  dollars,  at  6  per  cent.        5,820,000  doB/ 
Civil  lift,  computed  at  -      .    -  6qo^qo  do.. 

All  thefe  added  together,  make  the  3- 
mount  of  the  yearly  expenditure*  com- 
puted for  full  payment  -  6,962,600  do. 

The  whole  annual  revenue  now  in  cxif-  * 

tendc  is  eftimated  at  about         -  2,600,000  do. 

.  Whkh  fubtrafted  from  the  annua!  expen- 
ditures, leaves  a  deficiency  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  of  -  -  4,362,600  do* 

From  this  ftaUttAent  it  appears,  that  the  whok  prefeut 
revenue  16  lefs  than  tw+fifths  of  the  yearly  expenditures;  a 
little  more  than  two-fifths  of  it  are  abforbed  by  die  civil  lift> 
and  intereft  of  the  foreign  deity  and  about  two-third*  af  the 
remainder  are  appropriated  to  pay  the  clear  profits  or  gams  <f 
the  /peculators,  and  the  debts  due  to  <ihe  -original  creditors 
come  in  for  the  other  third,  but  by  fuch  an  unequal  distri- 
bution, that  far  the  greatefi  part  of  them  get  nothing  at  afff 
and  thofe  who  do  come  in  for  /omething,  get  but  two-thirls 
of  the  debt  confefled  by  every  body  to  be  due  to  them. 

For  the  truth  of  this  ftatcment  I  appeal  to  the  puhlic 
books,  eftimates,  calculations,  and  records^  except  my  ejlimate 
of  the  exchange  or  value  of  certificates,  which  is  a  matter- of 
public  notoriety,  and  I  leave  any  body  to  correel  it,  who  can. 

Out  of  this  ftatement,  1  think,  arifes  a  very  ftrong  ob- 
jection againft  the  plan  I  oppo/e.  I  think  it  is  mariifeftly 
wrong,  efpecially  in  the  diflrejfitig  Jlraits  and  deficiency  of 
the  revenue,  to  beftow  26,000,000  of  the  living  funds 
which  the  revenue  can  fupply,  on  the  /peculators,  who 
never  paid  any  thing  for  it,  either  to  the  nation,  .or 
to  the  original  creditors,  whilft  there  remains  due  to  faid 
creditors  a  debt  of  above  ^0,000,000,  which  is  not  only 
unpaid,  but  totally  unprovided  for ;  and  efpecially  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  this  neglecled  debt  is  originally  founded 
on  the  mod  /olemny  public  cofitracl^  and  the  moft  faithful 
and  painful  fulfilment  of  it  on  the  pa  ft  of  tKe  creditors. 

I  do 
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•'  i  id  ttOt  at  pfefent  advert  to  any  but  the  following  <jue£ 
tlons,  that  can  arife  on  this  ftatement  of  the  public  debt 
ted  the  exifting  revfcnue. 

The  firft  tjueftkm  to  be  considered  is, — whether  this  ftate- 
iment  is  wild  and  ideal  only,  or  really  true  and  grounded  an 
fuch  faEts  as  will  fupport  if?  For  my  part-,  I  have  not  am/ 
particular  knowledge  of  the  fads  On  which  it  is  grounded, 
"  ^and,  of  courfe*  do  not  object  to  aty.  of  it,  except  that  pait 
Which  adopts  the  clear  gains  of  the  peculators  into  the  public, 
ttebt,  and  hods  the  nation  with  the  hurden  of  26,000,000 
dollars  to  pay  them,  and  of  800,000  more,  to  raife  the  odd 
Continental  money  out  of  the  grave  where  it*  has  quietly 
fiept  more  than  fe*en  years. 

The  fecond  queftion  which  oflers  itfelf  is, — whether  any 
*part  of  the  public  debt*  included  in  the  above  ftatement, 
-Can  be  reduced,  docked  off,  or  throwon  out  ?  There  arc  but 
two  items  which,  I  conceive,  can  admit  a  doubt  in  this 
queftion: 

'  The  firft  &r-Hf£i  a^ooo,0©o  dollars  appropriated  to 
-*fee  payment  of  the  <kar  gains  of  the  {peculators.  This, 
1  think,  ought  to  be  rejected  for  aU  the  reafons  aligned 
abbve. 

The  fecond  is,— the  balance  of  the  Tame  fum  <lue  to  the 
Wfginal  creditors.  I  think  {whatever  may  be  decided  as  to 
paying  or  rejeBing  thf  clear  gains  of  the  fpeculators)  this 
hem  of  the  ftatement  ought  to  be  admitted  and  paid,  for  ail 
*  the  reafons  above  urged,  and  this  additional  one,  viz.  the 
Aara&er  of  the  nation  abroad  for  juflice  and  honor,  requires 
this. 

PV>r  let  us  fuppofe  tnat  one  of  our  embaffadors  at  a  fo- 

teign  court  mould,  in  fome  .grand  circle,  happen  to  ha* 

tatigue  a  little  on  the  juflice,  honor,  political  conftitution, 

fttength,  riches,  and  bleffings  of  his  country,   and  fome . 

"  grave  man,  with  much  meaning  in  his  countenance,  mould 

,  reply  to  him — "  Sir,  all  you  fay  of  the  bleffings  of  your 

**  country,  may  be  true  for  any  thing  I  know;  but  it  feems 

"  €i  to  me,  the  juflice  and  honor  of  it  are  not  quite  fo  clear  s 

€t  for  I  think  I  have  heard  that  your  Congrefs  refufed  to  pay 

«  to  thofe  noble  and  patriotic  citizens,  who,  with  their  blood 
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cc  and  travail,  purchafed  for  you  all  theft  hleffmgs  you  bflaft 
<c  of,  the  rewards,  ihcjimple  hire  due  to  them  by  the  moft 
«  facred,  public  contract  that  could  be  made,  and  faithfully 
«  fulfilled  on  their  part,  by  exertions  and  fervices,  the  moft 
«'  wto,  arduous,  painful,  and  perfevering ,  of  which  we  have 
"  an.'  example  ui  hiliory." 

I  fuppofe,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  you  would  not  wi(h  to  fee  our 
cmbaifador  duped  out  of  countenance,  pocket  the  affront,  and 
flinh  into  a  corner ;  but  if  you  think  fome  reply  necefiary  to 
bring  him  off,  and  as  he  may  not  have  one  ready  cut  and 
dried  at  hand,  I  wifli  any  of  you  who  oppofc  this  payment, 
would  make  a  fuiiable  one  for  him,  that  he  may  be  proper- 
ly armed  at  all  points  to  defend  the  honor  of  his  country, 
whenever  it  may  be  infulted  or  attacked. 

Third  queftion.  As  the  prcfent  revenue  amounts  to  left 
than  two-fifths  of  the  yearly  expenditures,  according  to.  the 
above  ltatementj  the  next  quell  ion  is, — can  the  revenues  be 
incrcafed  up  to  the  amount  of  the  neceffary  annual  expenditures? 
u  e.  can  the  duties  or  taxes  be  raifed  up  to  three-fifths  higher 
than  they  now  are  ?  I  conceive  this  will  be  difficult  in  the 
affeffment,  and  more  fo  in  the  collection ;  indeed,  it  appeals 
to  me  totally  impracticable,  as  things  ftand  at  prefent ;  and 
the  idea  of  deferring  payment,  and  loading  the  nation  with 
an  inftalment  to  be  paid  ten  years  hence,  brings  to  my  mind 
a  young  rake,  who  bought  a  horfe,  and  agreed  to  pay  for 
it  "  at  the  next  ckblion?  but  furrcptitioufly  drew  the  note 
payable  "  at  the  refurretlion  ;"  the  creditor  applied  for  pay- 
ment;  the  rake  plead  that  the  time  was  not  come;  on 
which  the  creditor  applied  to  his  father,  who  was  a  grave,- 
ferious  man ;  he  called  his  fon,  and  afked  why  he  did  not 
pay  the  debt ;  the  fon  replied,  that  it  was  not  yet  due,  as 
he  would  fee  by  the  note ;  the  father  replied,  "  Ah !  young 
"  man,  pay  the  debt  inftantlyj  I  fear,  at  the  rate  you  go 
"  on,  you  will  have  enough  to  anfwer  for  at  the  refurrcc* 
"  tic;:,  without  this  note  againft  you." 

Fourth  quell  ion.  If  the  revenue  is  not  adequate  to  full 
payment,  ought  not  the  actual  payments  to  be  rnade  by  divi- 
nends,  payable  to  every  creditor  in  equal  proportions  of  the 
debt  due  I'     la  fuch  cafe,  to  nay  part  of  die  creditors  half 

or 
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|#  two-thirds  of  their  demand,  and  nothing  to  the  r^,  15 
Contrary  to  the  moft  received  rule  if  difiributive  jufiicey  ixi . 
all  caTeS  of  private  bankruptcies  or  Jtoppages  of  payment ',  and 
Jean  fee  no  reafon  Why  the  fame  rule  fliould  not  extend  to 
Hie  deficiencies  of  the  /w£//V  revenue  i 

Fifth  queftion.  .  If  the  public  revenue^  %are  deficient^ 
Ought  any  creditor  at  all  to  be  paid  any  thing,  till  the  whole 
debt  is  fytiltied  and  reduced  to  a  certainty,  without  which 
it  is  iittpof&He  to  make  the  requisite  dividends?  A  negative 
infwer  to  this  queftion  feems  to  be  fo  tlearly  jtfft  and  pro-* 
Jper,  that  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  be  difpUted/ 

But  after  all,  if  the  firft»  ptopofitioti  of  my  plafi  above 
urged  cannot  be  admitted,  arid  the  final  decifion  muft  be* 
that  the  original  creditors  who  have  /old  their  certificates* 
feave,  by  the  Tale*  extinguifhed  their  demand  fof  any  further 
payment  j  that  no  evidence  of  the  debt  dan  be  admitted, 
but  certificates ;  Arid  no  payment  of  f  h£  debt  certified  in 
them,  .can  be  allowed  arid  made  to  any  body  but  the  holders 
of  them  (all  which  appears  to  me  tb  be  ftrange  dofifrinte  j 
I  beg  leave,  if  this  muft  bef  the  Cafe,  to  introduce  my  fe* 
cond  propofitiori,  viz. 

That  all  original  holders  of  certificated  t>e  paid  the  full  n&* 
minal  value  of  thtir  certificates,  principal  and  interefi /  and 
that  all  alienated  certificates  be  paid  to  the  bearer  at  the  rate\ 
value,  or  current  exchange  they  had  at  thiir  daiei,  or  at  thfc 
time  of  redemption,  as  the  cafe  may  require,  u  e.  fo  that  n& 
certificate  (hall  be  tedeemed  at  a  higher  value  or  exchange 
than  it  bore  at  the  time  of  its  date,  or  (if,  after  its  date,  it 
depreciated)  at  ho  higher  exchange  than  (hall  be  its  current 
value  at  the  tithe  of  redemption  j  for  the  public  never  re- 
ceived any  Valuable  totiftderation  for  it,  mote  than  its  value 
at  the  time  of  its  date,  and  therefore  never  ought  to  pay 
any  more  to  redeem  it  t  but  if  it  has  depreciated thro*  the 
Courfe  of  its  currency  or  circulation,  the  public  has  paid  that 
depreciation  once  already,  for  it  operates  by  way  of  tax  on 
the  innumerable  hands  in  which  it  depreciated,  1.  e.  on  the 
•public,  thro*  which  it  circulated ;  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fon why  the  public  (hduld  pay  the  fume  lofs  o<Uer  again ;  and 
if  they  flxottld  do  this,  it  would  be  no  reparation  to  the  fuf- 

A  a  a  fererj 
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fcrcr ;  for,  at  the  time  of  doing  this,  the  certificate  would 
not  be  in  the  fame  bands  which  fujfered  by  the  depreciation:, 
but  this  argument  is  more  fully  difcufled  in  the  preceding 
Eflays,  where  the  do&rine  of  appreciation  and  depreciation. 
is  often  called  up  and  confidered. 

The  certificates  arc  evidence  of  the  debt  certified,  in  thq 
hands  of  the  original  holder,  and  my  propoGt^o.  id,  to  pay 
it  to  him :  but  in  the  hands  of  the  alienee  it  ctKtt  not  any. 
fuch  evidence,  for  it  is  plain  enough,  both  in  foci  and  reafin^ 
that,  by  the  fale  of  the  certificate,  nothing  more  was  A 
ther  transferred  by  the  feller ,  or  expecled  or  paid  for  by  tbe 
purchafer,  than  the  chance  or  right  of  receiving  fuch  fum  or 
value  for  it,  as  the  Congrefs  fhould  fet  ox  fix  as  the  price  of 
exchange  at  which  it  mould  be  finally  redeemed  ;  and  tins  rati 
or  fcale  of  redemption  ought  to  be  fet  or  eftimated  wiuV 
out  the  lead  regard  to  the  lofs  or  gain  of  the  fpeculaton; 
but  on  principles  of  general  ju/tice  and  right  only,  i.  e.  in  fact 
manner  as  will  do  mojl  right  and  leafi  wrong,  i .  e.  in  inch 
manner,  that  no  defer iption  of  citizens  mould  be  more  lem* 
fited  or  hurt,  or  made  richer  or  poorer,  by  it,  -  than  another) 
for  all  national  diftributhns  of  juftice,  all  public  infiitvtions 
and  decifions  whatever,  ought  always  to  be  fo  made,  dot 
both  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  them  may  fall  equably  on 
all,  and  not  lie  more  heavily  or  more  beneficially  on  one  than 
another,  i.  e.  fo  that  every  one  (hall  participate  his  clear 
and  proportionable  Jhare  both  of  the  burden  and  benefit  of 
them. 

The  rate  or  fcale  of  redemption,  thus  eftimated  and  fix- 
ed, will  manifeftly  pay  to  the  fpeculator  all  that  he  has 
right  to  receive,  /.  e.  all  that  he  ever  bought  or  paid  for; 
•and  if  the  overplus  may  not  be  paid  to  the  original  credi- 
tor, let  it  be  retained  in  the  treafury,  and  be  paid  to  no- 
body ;  for  I  cannot  fee  the  ufe  of  paying  it  at  all,  where  it 
is  not  due. 

This  propofition  (which  I  advanced  five  years  ago  in  my 
Seventh  EJfay  on  Finance)  gave  rife  to  the  great  queftiou  of 
difcrimination  between  original  holders  and  purchafers  of  cer- 
tificates, and  has  been  fo  fully  difcufled,  that  littk  need  be 
added  in  this  Review  of  the  Arguments.      * 

Perhaps, 
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.;  Perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  obfervc,  that  molt  of  the. 
appofers  of  the  propoGtipn  acknowledge  the  jujl'ue  of  it, 
hilt  pbje£k  to  it  at  impraEticable.  But  I  can  fee  very  little 
-weight  in  the  objection ;  every  one  who  claims  as  an  origi- 
nal holdqqjmuft  discriminate  himfelf  i.  e.  the  proof  will  lie 
dtt  him  that  he  is  fuch.  I  fhould  fuppofc,  that  his  name  in- 
ferted  ift  the  certificate,  and  his  affidavit  that  he  has  never 
alienated  it,  would  be  fufficient.  If  the  certificate  was  ta- 
ken but  for  his  benefit  in  the  name  of  another  (as  perhaps 
has  been  often  done)  the  balance  due  on  the.  public  books >  and 
the-  certificate  debited  to  him,  with  his  own  affidavit,  would 
nj^ke  the  matter  plepr  .enough  j  befides,  the  negotiator ~o£ 
fyfh  a  matter  would  be  a  good  witnefs. 
„  There  is  no  rrjore"  danger  of  perjuries  in  this  cafe,  than, 
there  is  in  oaths  to  original  entries  on  books  of  accounts,  to 
Jignatures,  life.  jpV.  After  all,,  there  can  be  but  very  few 
$afes,  if  any,  where  the  plan  I  oppofe  can  give  any  more  or 
tetter  remedy  to  creditors  who  have  loft  their  proofs,  than 
the  one" I  j)rq^  affords.       r 

■.  My  laft  propofition  is,r-if.ncJL|ther  of  tjie  above-men:- 
tioned  two  can  be  admitted,  that  the  original  holder  (hall  b§ 
jfirjlpaid,  arid  the. /peculator,  loft  of  all,  if  he  mult  be  paid 
at  all.  The  reafon  is,  bjecaufe  the  debt  of  the  originaf 
holder  is  founded  on  greater  merits  arjd  real  earnings  thaij 
the  other,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  he  conlidered  as  of  a. 
higher  and  mfiff  worthy  nature,  and, "of  courfe,  ought  to  be 
preferred  ii>  payment, 

v.  Upon  the, whole  matter,  I  have  no  conception,  that  the  prc- 
fent  arrangement  of  the  public  finances,  i.  e.  of  receipts  and 
payments,  is  by  any  means  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation.  I  cannot  form  any  idea,  that  our  revenue  either  is 
er  can  be  made  /ujficient  to  fupport  the  immenfe  load  of  debt 
which  lies  upon  it :  nor  can  I  conceive  how  any  nation  can 
exift  without  the  utmofl  deficiencies,  dif grace,'  and  even  bank- 
ruptcy, where  the  drafts  on  the  revenue  fo  greatly  exceed 
.the  annual  incomes  of  it;  can  exift,  I  fay,  without  running 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  horrible  gulf,  the  unbounded 
chaos  of  derangement,  which  will  draw  into  it  every  con- 
ceivable embarraflment,   flot  only  of  the  public  revenue, 
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/.  e.  of  the  juftice  and  honor  of  the  nation,  but  which  will 
alfo,  by  its  neccffary  confequence,  involve  every  branch  of 
feuGnefs  thro9  the  whole  nation  in  difappointment  and  dif- 
trefs. 

Deferring  payments  to  future  time  is  but  puttinj^rr  away 
the  evil  day,  and  avoiding  the  pain  of  prefent  preffures%  at 
the  expenfe  of  future  embarraffmenU  The  unavoidable  con- 
fluence of  an  over-loaded  revenue  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
the  public  payments^  u  e.  z  failure  ol  the  public  credit,  and 
of  the  juftice  and  honor  of  the  nation, 

But  in  our  own  cafe,  this  is  not  all  our  calamity  $  for, 
under  all  this  preflure  of  taxes,  we  can  derive  little  im- 
provement of  our  country,  or  even  fafety  and  fecurity9  from 
them :  this  immenfe  gulf  of  debt  fwallows  up  all  our  rev* 
nues,  ahd  is  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  them  all :  it  leaves 
US  not  a  Jbilling  for  public  roads,  inland  navigation,  encoth 
ragement  if  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  genius  of  any  fort, 
or  even  for  defence  again  ft  enemies  or  pirates,  in  cafe  of  a 
war ;  all  the  navy  of  the  nation  is  not  fuffioient  to  fupprefi 
a  pilot-boat,  if  it  (hould  be  armed  and  manned  by  pirates 
jto  infuh  and  infe/f  our  coafts. 

.  But  this  is  not  all ;  our  people  have  not  the  benefit  of 
that  iticreafed  circulation  of  cafh,  which  Would  arife  from 
the  heavy  taxes  they  do  pay,  if  the  payments  were  made 
to  creditors  fcattered  over  the  nation,  who  would  inftantly 
circulate  the  money  they  received^  among  the  fame  people 
from  vyhorn.  it  had  been  collected;  hut  our  money  goes  ta 
grangers,  or  to  fuch  accumulations,  that  it  is  carried  off  far 
beyond  our  reach  for  ever,  after  we  have  paid  it  in  taxes* 

In  fine,  it  is  not  poffible  that  our  nation  {hould  continue 
even  to  exi/l  \n  honor,  eafe,  and  peace,  under  thefe  burdens  i 
a  penny  cari  never  pay  a  Jbilling,  and  a  {hilling  due  will 
ever  be  a  a*ebt,  and  a  fretting  one  too,  ////  it  is  paid.  The 
nature  of  our  calamity  admits  but  two  alternatives,  viz. 

Either  to  reduce  the  debt  by  docking  off  fome  part  of  it,  or 
to  increafe  the  revenue  up  to  an  amount  fufficient  to  pay  it: 
the  latter  I  take  to  be  utterly  impracticable  and  defperate,  as 
the  matter  now  Hands;  the  other f  I  think,  might  be  done. 
The  ojj/y  part  of  the  cftimate  of  the  national  debt  that  is 

not 
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not  for  the  nation's  benefit,  is  the  26,000,000  dollars  appro-" 
priated  to  pay  the  clear  profits  of  the  fpeculators.  This,  I 
think,  might  be /pared  out  of  the  tftimate,  but  as  it  is  fund- 
ed, I  think  it  cannot  be  well  docked  off  without  a  repeal  of 
tie  funding  acl,  which  I  humbly  vjifb  may  take  place.  I  know 
there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  doing  this,  but  I  conceive 
there  will  be  much  greater  difficulties  in  not  doing  it.  I 
aril  confident,  the  a£l,  when  it  begins  to  operate,  will  be 
foofldy  in  its  nature,  wrong. and  impracticable,  and  necet 
fity  will  compel  the  refcinding  it  fooner  or  later,  and  it  ig 
much  eifier  to  corre&  a  new  error  than  an  old  one »  it  is 
more  honorable  to  corre&  an  error  with  readinefs  of  mind 
on  firft  conviction,  than  to  wait  for  the  fevcre  conjpulfiona 
of  necefiity. 

But  if  the  repeal  of  the  aft  mould  be  thought  improper, 
perhaps  a  fupplernent  fixing  a  reasonable  rate  or  fcale  of; 
exchange  at  which  the  certificates  and  Continental  money 
ihall,  be  received  into  the  new  loan,  might  prove  a  very 
falutary  amendment  of  it:  and  if  I ,  could  believe  that  an; 
thing  }c&  than  the  nation!*  well-being  made  this  repeal  05 
amendment  neceffaryj  I  ftould  be  filent  about  it. 

Apy  attempt  to  pay  this  vaft  fum  twice  over,  would  draw 
conferences  the  moft  deftrudive  and  ruinous  that  can  be 
conceived;  and  if  both  canno]t.be  paid,  and  w.e  cannot  avoid 
the  alternative,  I  would  prefer  facrificing  a  demand  which 
never  originated  in  real  merit  or  earnings,  but  receives  its 
whole  force  from  an  extravagant  implication  of  a  meaning  in 
words,  which,  by  conftru&ion  of  fpeaker  or  bearer  at  the 
time  of  utterance,  was  never  comprifed  or  conveyed  in  them ; 
I  fay,  i  would  prefer  this  to  any  violation  of  the  folemn  conr 
tracl,  the  f acred  public  vows,  fealed  and  plighted  to  the  ori- 
sial  creditors,  in  the  time  of  our  country's  utmofl  danger  and 
deep  dijtrefsy  and  to  whofe  faithful  and  painful  fulfilment  of 
that  contract  on  their  parts,  we  are  indebted  under  God  for 
our  deliverance. 

If  the  firft  part  of  this  alternative  can  be  adopted,  our 
defperation  may  ceafe,  the  great  difficulty  will  diminifli, 
partly  becaufe  a  large  and  the  moft  exceptionable  part  of 
the  burden  will  be  taken  off,  and  partly  becaufc  what  is 

left 
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left  will  he  a  deb*  .of  fuch  acknpwlpdged  apd  uncortfroverte^ 
right,  juftice,  and  honor,  as  .will  giy$-  courage  and  fore? 
td  our  councils.  tQ  a#cfs,  and  pur  people  to  bear,  fuch  bur- 
dens of  tax  as.  will  be  necefiary  tq  fiippprt  it,  and  gradually 
to  wipe  Uoff.       ....  .'..  i  '■: 

•  It  is  human  fo  err,  but  it  ia  iheldftiitai  marV  $f  fcogg 
fatellc£U  and  a  generous  temper,  to  a/cjtnowlcdgc  agd 
correal  an  error. oa  convi&ioaj  yet,fu£h  is  the,  ,cp rompa 
Wtaknefs  o£  the  human  minc^  that  jcrnnr  is  often  :«w 
nefted  with  obftifiacy;  thofc  who  are  weak,  enough  to 
make  miftakes,  are  rarely  wife  enough  to  corr«ft  then; 
ind  the  hard  neceflity  which  compels  an  amendment  tf 
an  error,  will  not  always  produce  an  acknowledgment  of 
it.  The  (lability  of  public  meafures  and  decifibnsx>ught 
to  reft  on  their  reftitude  and  natural  £tnefs,  not  on  an 
obftinacy  that  is  Wind  to  their  faults.  Effiery  body:  adfUowr- 
ledges  that  it  is  honorable  and  noble  lb  own  and  cotre&an 
fcrror,  artdtfiatit  is  mead  and  bafe  to^perfift  in  one;  yet 
iribft  m£rt  feel  a  -fort  of  degrading  'rfhatne,  when  ;  they  are 
called  upon 'to  corned  their  own-aaittakes.  I  -hope  oar 
public  councils  are  not  a&'$fed'twith  any  of  theft  little 
Feelings :  but,  be  it  fo  or  not,  it  is  conuaioniy  true,  that 
errors  adopted  on  long  deliberation  ire-  not  eafiiy  grvjen  up 
and  correded.  I  do  not  wife  td-iafinuate  here,  that  any 
attention  will  be  Wanting  to  my  arguments,  drawn  from 
Teligioti' fend 'the  fear  of  God- (for  his  name  has  been  called 
in  to  give  force  to  the  vows  of  the  nation  to  their  jreal  cre- 
ditors) or  to  arguments  drawn  from  morality,  national  ju& 
tice  and  honor,  from  gratitude  and  -  compaffion,  &c.  thefe 
are  arguments  to  be  anfwered:to  God,  to  the  nation,  ap4 
to  confeience.— But  to  wave  all  thefe  for  this  time,  I  beg 
to  conclude  with  the  following  queftions,  dire&ed  to  every 
body: 

Firft  queftion.  Whether  paying  the  clear  profits  of  the 
fpeculators,  viz.  26,250,000  dollars,  will  not  load  and  ex- 
hauft  the  levenue  fo  much,  as  to  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  pay  our  real  debts  of  the  firft  honor,  juftice,  covenants, 
and  truth  of  the  nation  ? 

Second 


Second  queftion.  Whether  this  payment  will  not  be 
matter  of  general  difapprofcation  and  difguft,  efpecially 
when  kept  alive  and  frefli  in  memory,  by  the  annual  de- 
mand ofcabove  1,006,000  dollars  to  pay  ine  interefttf  it? 

Third  queftion.  Whether  denying  payment  to  fuch  of 
our  citizens,  who,  by  their  virtufe  and  -efforts,  fared  our 
country,  will  not  be  matter  of  great  diflatisfaftion  to  our 
people,  and  difcouragc,  their  future  Izeal  arid  feidinefs  to 
ferve  their"  country,  when  their  fervittS  Maybe  fitceflary  ? 

It  is  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of.  every  citizen,  to  ufe  his 
beft  endeavours  to  avert  his  country's  dangers  and  impend* 
ibj;  "diftreffes,  whenever  they  appear  threatening.' ;  -€hnr 
country  has  a  right  to  the  ivifdom  as  well  a3  to  the  wealth  of: 
all  its  inhabitants,  when  the  public  exigence  makes  either 
or  both  necejfaryy  and  the  right  of  the  nation  implies  the  duty 
of  its  citizens.  '      '  .'.",;, 

In  difcharge  of  this  duty,  t  Kef6  offfer  my  mite  of  ivifdom, 
fuch  as  it  is,  to  my  "country.  If  any  one  fentence  of  thefe 
DiiTertations  does  not  carry  convi&ion,  let  it  be  reje&ed  j 
but  if  nfj principles  and;  arguments  reach  the  hearty  and  com- 
pel the  mind  of  tfic  feadef  to  yield  to  tfeeir  reffitude  and 
jforce,  they  will  produce  the  effe&s  I  wi£h. 

But  whether  I  am  gratified  or  difappointed,  whether  mj 
country  be  faved  or  not,  I  have  that  confcioufnefs  of  upright 
intentions  and  faithful  endeavours  for  the  falvation  of  the 
Union,  which  infpires  me  with  the  moft  fatisfatJory  expec- 
tation^ that  I  (hall  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
and  of  pofterity. 


A  CITIZEN  of  PHILADELP 


dfeie. 


Philadelphia)  Dec.  20,  179CU 
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OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  Economy  and  delicate  Morals  neceflary  to  be  ob* 
ferved  in  infant  States. 

[Fir/t  publijhed  in  Philadelphia %  Sep.  21,   1789.*} 


AS  the  fixing  the  Seat  of  the  federal  Govtrninent  is  * 
fubje £t,  which  has  of  late  engroffed  the  attention 
of  many  people  both  in  and  out  of  Congrefs,  perhaps  a 
few  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  confequences  of  that 
meafure  may  be  ufeful,  and,  of  courfe,  acceptable  at  this 
time.  I  offer  my  beft  thoughts  with  freedom,  without 
meaning  to  offend.f 

It 

•  The  feat  of  Congrefs  was  at  New-York  at  that  time, 
f  Tho*  the  United  States  of  America  contain  about  640,000,000  acres  of 
land,  which  have  every  advantage  of  foil  and  fituation  that  any  country 

can 
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ft  appears  to  mc,  that  deciding,  or  even  prefling,  the 
queftion  of  the  permanent  residence  of  Congrefs  is  very  ini*' 
proper  at  this  time,  becaufe, 

I.  Congress  have  it  in  their  power,  without  moving  this 
queftion,  to  obtain  every  accommodation  for  them/elves  ivhicb 
can  be  necejfary  for  years  to  come,  and  in  a  fituation  as 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  prefent  population  of  the  States* 
and  as  convenient  for  the  whole  Union,  as  any  that  can 
be  obtained  by  any  fixture  of  place  that  can  be  made,  and 
all  this  without  any  expenfe  of  the  States. 

It  is  certain,  that  Philadelphia  can  and  readily  would  fur- 
nifli  any  and  all  public  buildings,  which  Congrefs  can  need 
for  their  two  Houfes;  and  it  is  like  wife  certain,  that  all  the 
public  officers  have  fuch  liberal  appointments,  that  they  can 
very  well  afford  to  pay  any  fmall  rent  which  would  be  ne» 
ceflary  for  their  offices. 

It  is  farther  certain,  that  Philadelphia  is  nearer  to  the 
centre  and  general  convenience  of  the  States",  in  theif  prefent 
ftate  of  population,  than  any  fpot  cither. on  the  Potowthac 
or  Sufquehannah,  or  any  other  place  propofed  for  the  perma- 
nent refidence  of  Congrefs,  and  will  probably  continue  (o 
for  many  years.  . 

.  II.  Fixing  the  feat  of  government  will  be  altogether  ufe- 
lefe,  till  a  fum  of  money  can  be  advanced,  fufficient  to  put  chafe 
the  foil,  and  ereel  the  necejfary  buildings ;  which  will  require 
(according  to  the  eftimate  of  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Congrefs) 
100,000  dollars.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  finances,  and  the  numerous  and  prefling  de- 
mands on  the  treafury,  we  are  in  no  condition  to  advance 
any  fuch  fum ;  we  have  large  debts  called  for  in  the  molt 
preffing  manner,  by  creditors  both  foreign  and  domeftic, 

B  b  b  whofc 


can  boaft,  and  tho'  their  territory  it  equal  to  Great-Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Mod  Spain,  taken  together,  yet  their  population  and  civil  cftablifhments  are 
both  young,  and,  as  yet,  in  the  tender  ftate,  and  fmall  beginnings ;  and,  of 
c«urfe,  the  greajeft  attention  is  neccftary  to  that  pelhe  and  tconemy,  which 
sauft  ilrengthe'n,  increase,  and  conne&  the  whole.  I  therefore  hope,  that 
the  humble  attempts  of  the*  author  to  point  out  and  patronize  fome  leading 
principles  of  both  thefe  great  objects,  which  arc  really  of  mod  elTeiitial 
confideratlbfly  will  wcet  the  candor  ajid  fuvor«Uc  attention  of  Coygrefe 
and  the  Public* 
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whofc  demands  we  are  bound  to  fatisfy  with  the  firft  mo* 
nies  wc  can  raife,  citlier  from  our  own  refources  or  our 
credit;  thefe  demands,  I  fay,  we  are  bound  to  fatisfy,  on 
every  principle  ol  jujiice,  public  faith,  national  honor,  and 
common  honeffy,  nay,  by  every  inducement  of  gratitude,  and 
even  cempajpen. 

It  follows  then,  that  to  delay  thefe  payments^  in  order  to 
fquauder  away  100,000  dollars  on  buildings  of  no  immedi- 
ate ufc  or  neceffity,  is  an  aft  of  very  hi^h  injtiftice^  and  even 
nvichednefs ;  it  is  prostituting  the  jufiice,  honor %  and  .  even 
morality  of  the  nation,  to  very  little  more  than  vain  fbov> 
and  pageantry. 

.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubtful  what  fort  of  juftice  or  gra- 
titude is  due  to  the  purchafers  of  alienated  certificates;  but 
there  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  of  the  juflice  and  gratitude 
too,  which  is  due  to  the  original  holders  of  certificates,  who 
a£tu ally,  rendered  their  fervices,  fupplies,  and  ca/b  to  the 
States,  in  the  time  of.  their  higbefi  dangers  and  diflreffes. 

Thefe  men  did  in  fa£t  pay  the  purchafe  of  our  irito- 
pendence;  and  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  Americans  can  en* 
joy  all  the  rich  bleflings  of  their  independence^  and,  at 'the 
fame  timt1,  refufe  payment  to  the  firft  purchafers'  of  it,  who 
come  like  beggars  to  folicit  payment,  to  relieve  them  from 
the  penury  and  diftrefs  which  they'fuffef  for  want  of"  it?-* 
Mud  all  this  fcandal,  meannefs,  and  wrong  be  incurred^ 
in  order  to  lavifh  immenfe  fums  on  a  r/arctfl  of  large  edi- 
fices, to  be  reared  up  in  the  woods,  and  which  are  no  riieit 
necefliiry  to  the  prefent  honor,  fafety,  or  even  convenience 
of  the  States,  than  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach  ?  Common 
fenfe  forbids  it. 

It  is  m'anifeftly  a'S  wicked,  fhamefuV  inhuman^  arid 
ridiculous  for  a  State  to  do  this,  as  for  an  individual  to 
purchafe  a  large  eflate,  enjoy  the  rich  produce  of  it,  and  re- 
fufe to  pay  the  original  purchafe  of  it,  becaufe  the  creditor 
happens  to  be  a  poor  creature,  who  cannot  compel  him  to 
payment.  Can  fuch  a  man,  with  any  reafon,.  expeS  either 
the  bhffings  of  Heaven,  efteem  of  mankind,  or  any  kind  of 
profperity  in  poUeffion  of  fuch  iniquitous  affluence  and  in- 
_^^  glorious  grandeur  ?  whilft  the  original  purchafc-ftioney  is 
^  '    wrongfully 
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wrongfully  withheld^ from  the  creditor*  and  the  money  due 
to  him'  is  laid  out  in  fumptuous  buildings  and  gaudy  pa- 
rade. 

I  fhould  think,  that  gentlemen  who  can  propofe  fuch 
a  plan,  have  forgot  the  great  principles  of  juflice,  public 
faith,  and  economy,  on  .which-  alone  the  honor,  eftablifhment, 
and  fafety  of  a  nation  can  be  founded,  and,  inftead  of 
thefe,  haye  adopted  the  fentihients  ,of  young  beaus  and 
girls,  who  think  the  higheft  diftin&ion  confifts  in  tlie  fine- 
ry, of  theft  drefs,  and  fet  that  mifs  down  as  undoubtedly 
the  moft  refpe&ahle,  whofe  clothes  and  jewels  are  the 
richeft  a.ad  moft  brilliants 

•When  there  is  an  eftate  much  involved,  it  commonly 
happens  that  fome  debts,  pn  account  of  greater  original 
merit,  tetter  earnings,  or  other  caufes,  are  deemed  to  be  of 
.a  higher  nature  than  "others,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  a 
precedency  ox  priority  of  payment  \  the  original  holders  of  the 
public  fecurities  have  undoubtedly  this  claim*  and  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  precedency  of  payment,  and  the  States  arp 
•undoubtedly  furniihed  with  fufficient  refources  to  pay  them, 
or,  at  kail,  their  annual  or  half-yeady  intereft ;  and  thefe 
refources  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  fo  neceflary  and  ho- 
norable .an  obje£t,  to  the  vain  purpofes  of  ridiculous  parade 
or  extravagant  appointments,  .or  other  Utopian  expenfcs. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  by  honeft  men,  who  will 

*  fay,  *  we  approve  the  juftice  and  reafon  of  this  propofi- 
tion;  it  coincides  with  the  very  fentiments  of  the  heart,  and 
•meets  both  the  honeft  and  grateful  feelings  of  our  fouls; 

-but,  alas!  it  is  impraBicable,  becaufe  the  original  hoiders 

of  the  public  fecurities  cannot  be  afcertained  and  difcrinu- 

nated  from  others  who  are  not  fuch ;  many  who  are  really 

.  original  holders,  will  not  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are 

fuch/     In  anfwer  to  this,  I  readily  admit  that  any  man 

•  who  prefents  himfelf  as  an  original  holder,  and  claims  the 
benefit  of  precedence  of  payment,  muft  prove  himfelf  to 

.  be  fuch,  u  e.  the  proof  will  lie  on  him,  and  which  almoit 
the  whole  of  them  will  be  able  to  produce  with  the  utmoft 
certainty,  becaufe  their  names  are  recorded  in  the  public  of" 

jices,  in  which  their  accounts  were  fettled,  and  out  of  which 
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their  certificates  ifftted,  and  tho'  fome  few  will  not  be  able 
to  make  this  proof,  and  fo  mud  lofe  the  benefit,  for  want 
of  proof,  yet  this  affords  no  rcafon  why  thofe  who  can 
make  proof,  (hould  lofe  the  benefit  of  it ;  %re  might  as  well 
deny  that  authenticated  deeds  (hould  be  admitted  as  good  evi- 
dence of  titles  of  lands  to  the  pofleffor,  becaufe  many  peo- 
ple have  purchafed  eftates,  but  have  either  neglected  to  pro- 
cure the  proper  deeds,  or,  by  fome  misfortune,  have  loft 
them,  and,  of  courfe,  muft  lofe  their  eftates,  for  want  of 
the  proper  evidence  of  that  right  which  is  really  in  them. 

III.  In  the  late  public  debates  of  Congrefe  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  fixing  the  permanent  feat  of  government,  gentle- 
men differed  fo  extremeljr  in  their  efiimates  of  fhe  diftanet  of 

fiations,  convenience  of  pajfage  both  by  land  and  water,  fain* N 
brity  or  unhealthinefs  of  places,  Jlate  of  population,  and  manj 
other  circumftances  necefiary  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
it  appears  very  plain,  that  the  internal  geography  and  ma- 
ny other  local  qualities  of  the  United  States  are  not  feffi- 
ciently  defined  and  underftood*  to  enable  us  to  fix  even:  the 
centrality  of  the  States,  and  afcertain  many  other  things 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  be  known  and  confidered,  in  deter- 
mining the  permanent  feat  of  government.  Therefore,  it 
is  prudent  to  put  off  that  determination,  till  the  data  on 
which  it  manifeftly  ought  to  depend,  can  be  more  fully 
known  and  ascertained, 

IV.  It  is  expe&ed  that  four  or  five  States  nvUlJban  be  ad* 
ded  to  the  prefent  Union;*  the  acceflion  of  two  of  them  we 
hope  to  be  very  near,  and  it  is  unreafonable  to  pulh  the 
decifion  of  a  queftion  (which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  of 
the  utmofi  confequence  to  die  whole  Union)  by  only  a  part 
tf  the  whole,  when,  by  a  little  delay,  in  no  manner  preju- 
dicial to  us,  a  decifion  may  be  obtained,  in  which  ever] 
part  may  have  its  due  weight  and  influence. 

But  there  is  another  reafon  againft  an  immediate  deci- 
fion of  the  queftion  (and  perhaps  of  more  confequence 

than 


•  North-Carolina  and  Rhod*~TJL*d  had  not,  at  the  time  this  YSfcj  was 
publilhcd,  acceded  to  the  Union  under  the  New  Coiiftitutioii :  the  acceflion 
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than  this)  which  i&  drawn  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  Con* 
grefs,  viz. 

V.  In  the  late  difcuffions  of  this  fubjeft  in  Congrefs, 
different  gentlemen  adopted  different  fpots  or  places  for  the 
feat  of  government,  and  became  divided  into  two  parties 
nearly  equal;  each  contending  for  his  favorite  fpot  with  all 
force  of  argument  and  energy  of  zeal ;  and  both  parties 
adhered  to  their  feveral  favorite  portions  with  fuch  pointed 
and  inflexible  obftinacy,  and  worked  themfelvcs  up  to  fuch 
an  acrimony  of  debate,  that  it  became  impofiible  to  force 
.  the  decifion,  without  giving  a  fort  of  triumph  to  one  par- 
ty, and  fubje&ing  the  other  to  very  fenfible  mortification ; 
and  as  the  majority  mult  be  very  fmall,  if  the  queftion  is 
<pufted  on  to  a  decifion  (for  the  parties  are  nearly  equal) 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  affair  will  produce  much 
diffatisfa&ion,  fnd  perhaps  deftroy  mutual  confidence  and 
good-humor,  which  may  ill  future  weaken  our  eounfels,  and 
UJfenour  unanimity  in  matters  thai  have  no  connexion  with 
the  feat  of  government ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that,  irritated 
<  parties  rarely  adopt  much  accommodating  temper  or  bene- 
volent condefcenfion  one  towards  another. 
*  England  and  France,  Holland  and  Italy,  give  us,  in  their 
hiftories,  dreadful  leflbns  of  the  tragical  efie&s  of  ftate- 
parties,  and  I  pray  God,  we  may  have  prudence  enough  to 
put  ah  early  (top  to  them,  if  we  find  them  in  fmall  be- 
ginnings growing  amongft  us. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  wiih  the  faid  decifion  may  be  poft- 
poned *  I  would  wiih  this,  if  it  was  only  to  give  gentlemen 
time  to  cool,  and,  when  cool,  to  revife  their  opinions  and  ar- 
'  guments. — Time  foftens  the  acrimony  of  the  mind,  takes 
off  the  edge  of  the  paffions,  makes  room  for  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  may  perhaps  produce  fuch  a  fpirit  of  ac- 
commodation, as,  together  with  new  information  and  new 
lights  that  may  be  thrown  on  the  fubjedt,  may  produce  in 
a  future  time  a  decifion  which  will  ftrengthen  our  union, 
without  any  danger  of  weakening  or  deftroying  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  in  future  time,  that  neither  of 
the  fpots  contended  for  are  on  the  whole  eligible,  and,  of 
courfc,  both  parties  may  yield  their  favorite  pofitions,  with- 
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out  giving  any  caufe  of  triumph  to  their  opponerits.-r— Brtt 
there  are  dill  other  reafons  for  a  poftponcment  of  chip  de* 
cifion  not  yet  mentioned,  viz. 

VI.  Centra  lit y  will  undoubtedly  be  (acteris  paribus  J  the 
principle  on  which  the  feat  of  government  ought  to  be  placed, 
bccaufe  every  part  of  the  Union  has  equal  right  to  'accom* 
modation;  but  this  muft-  be  a  .centrality r  of population,  not 
of  territory ;  it  cannot  matter  much  whether  the  feat  of 
government  is  at  little  or  great  diftance  from  thofe  parts  of 
the  territory,  which  confift  of  uninhabited  woods  and 
lakes. 

But  this  centre  is,  in  its  nature,  a  moving  .point,  atft 
miift  and  will  continue  fo,  till  the  population  of  every  part 
of  the  territory  is  complete,  and  becomes  invariable,  which> 
in  the  common  eourfe  of  human  events,  can  never  hap- 
pen. And  no  kind  of  eftablifhment  which  we  can  give  to 
the.  feat  of  government,  will  ;ke$p  it  fixed  and  unmoved, 
•when  future  -reafon6  -and  future  counsels  ihall  operate  a- 
*gahift  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  altogether  vain  and  highly  imprudent  tp 
endeavour  to  fix  our  feat  of  government  by  laying  out  any 
more  money  than  is  of  immediate  ufe  and  abfolute  neceffi- 
ty,  in  furnifhing  the  accommodations  of.it,  and  efpecialfy 
at  a  time  when  our  finances  are  extremely  lowland  deranged^ 
our  people  greatly  burdened,  and  the  honor  and  jufiice  of  the 
•States  every  where  fuffering  in  a  fcandalous  manner,  Ujr 
our breaches  of  faith  and  failure  of  public  credit. 

But  tho*  centrality  is  the  principle  (c&teris  paribus)  en 
which  the  feat  of  government  ought  to  be  placed,  yet  (c*~ 
teris  non  paribus)  it  may  become  otherwife;  many  other 
things  may  occur,  to  make  a  removal  from  centrality  ab- 
folutely  neceflary. 

VII.  The  feat  of  government  ought  to.be  in  a  place 
where  the  court  and  officers  of  government,  and  all  the  vA/t 
numbers  of  people,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  who  have 
occafion  to  refort  there,  may  be  accommodated  in  the.befi  and 
viofi  convenient  manner ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  have  any  chance  for  fuch  accommoda- 
tions on  the  defert  banks  of  the  Potowmac  or  Sufquehann$h 

for 
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for  many,  many  years  fo  come  ;  therefore,  1  think  it  bed 
to  defer  moving  to  either  6f  the  places  for  the  prefent* 

VIII.  The  feat  of  government  ought  to  be  in  a  place  of 
1   the  great  eft  attainable  intelligence,  that  the  rulers  may  take 

benefit  of  the  moil  extenfive  correspondences  of  men  of  all 
profeflions,  of  foreigners  reforting  from  every  part  of  the* 
earth,  of  the  molt  complete  libraries,  maps,  tsfc. '  feV. 

Congrefs  may  have  concerns  with  all  the  world.  Not  a 
citizen  in  the  States  can  have  a  connexion  in  any  part  of 
the  earth,  but,  on  fome  occ&fion  <5r  other,  Congrefs  may 
Save  the  matter  before  them.  They  rtiufi:  prefidte  dver*  all  • 
improvements  of  the  country,  in  which  the  experience  an* 
information  of  foreigners  may  be  of  effentiai  ufe.  Wc 
xhay  be  intcrefled  in  the  cuftoms  of  foreign  nations,  which 
nobody  canr  explain  fo  well  as  their  own  people  refiding 
among  us,.  &c  &c.  &c. 

It  is  not  fuppofable  thtf  the  Members  of  Congrefs  will 
come  from  home,  furniflied  with  competent  knowledge  of 
all  the  fubjeft's  they  will  have  occafion  to  confider  and  'de- 
cide ;  and  if  they  have  not  this  knowledge,  they  rhuft  obtain 
it  by  information,  as  other  folks  do,  and,  of  courfe,  muft 
fce  furniflied  with  the  means  of  information  ;  but  I  think  we 
might  as  well  immure  them  jn  the bottom  of  a  well,  or  fhut 
thferh  up  in  a  cave,  where  they  would  be  effe&ually  cot  off 
from  all  intelligence  of  the  world,  as  place  them  within  the 
defert,  dreary  fogs,  and  disheartening  agues  of  either  the 
Potofvmac  or  Sufquehannah,  where  there  is  nothing  grand 
and  majeftic  to  be  feen,  but  the  ice  and  floods,  and  nothing 
lively  to  be  heard  or  felt,  but  mujketoes.  I  am  of  opinion, 
the  defefts  of  nature  rtiuft  be  correfted  by  art,  before  ci- 
ther of  thefe  places  can  become  the  beft  centre  of  intelli- 
gence in  America;  and  therefore,  I  think  Congrefs  need 
not  be  in  much  hurry  to  move  to  either  of  them. 

IX.  It  is  ncceflary  the  feat  of  government  fliould  be 
placed  where  the  manufaclures,  agriculture,  trade,  and  wealth 
of  the  country  can  receive  the  beft  protection  and  encouragement \ 
and  be  mod  eafily  and  properly  direcled  and  regulated  by  the 
government.  The  great  firft  principles  of  our  wealth  are 
our  great  flaples  of  manufa&ures  and  agriculture;  thefe 

both 
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both  receive  their  invigorating  principle  from  our  trade* 
for  nobody  would  labor  much  to  raife  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  or  make  fabrics,  if  there  was  no  trade  to  make  a 
vent  for  them,  or  no  market  where  they  could  be  fold. 

This,  of  courfe,  brings  the  whole  into  aftion  on  the 
various  fiats  of  navigation  >  and,  of  courfe,  it  is  absolutely 
neceflary  that  the  feat  of  government  (hould  be  near  fuch 
feat  of  navigation,  that  government  may  have  the  beft  op- 
portunities to  cherifh  and  ptoteft  thefe  mod  important  in- 
terefts,  which  not  only  comprife  the  grand  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  fubjelt,  but  out  of  which  muft  be  derived 
the  great  and  moft  capital  fupplies  of  the  government. 

Farther,  if  it  is  neceflary  that  the  feat  of  government 
{hould  be  near  any  of  thefe  feats  of  navigation  and  trade, 
it  is  evidently  moft  neceflary,  that  it  {hould  be  placed  near 
to  the  grsatejl  feat  and  centre  of  them. 

But  neither  the  banks  of  Potovmac  nor  Sufquebannab  are 
near  any  fuch  centre,  nor  have  qither  of  them  any  chance 
of  ever  poflefling  fuch  advantage;  therefore,  I  think  it  beft 
to  put  off  at  Icaft  for  the  prefent  an  emigration  to  either  of 
them. 

X.  It  is  neceflary  that  the  feat  of  government  fhould  be 
placed  in  that  pofition,  which  is  moft  convenient  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  Union.  Our  State  is  yet  young; 
we  arc  yet  ignorant  how  far,  and  in  what  light,  we  may  be 
coufidercd  in  the  political  fyftems  of  the  European  or  Jlfrif 
can  nations^  or  what  defigns  they  arc  or  may  be  meditating 
concerning  us  5  I  fuppofe,  our  derangements  and  preflures 
fince  the  peace  have  fet  us  in  a  fomewhat  difadvantageous 
light  among  them  \  but  nature  will  foon  give  us  conftquenct, 
as,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events,  another  century  will 
make  us  as  numerous^  and  perhaps  as  powerful  and  rleb%  as 
the  greateft  of  them,  and,  of  court,  we  fhall  be  as  refpeB- 
ahlcy  if  we  have  wifdom  enough  to  improve  our  advan- 
tages. 

The  two  colonies  of  the  European  powers,  to  which  we    • 
arc  contiguous,  are  fo  thinly  inhabited  and  weak,  that  I 
conceive  wc  are  in  little  danger  from  them ;  the  India*: 
wc  can  ca&y  manage  5  our  connexions  with  all  the  other 

nations 
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nations  of  the  world  iriuft  depend  on  navigation,  for  we  can 
neither  pafs  to  them,  nor  they  to  us,  otherwife  than  acrofs 
the  fea*. 

I  fuppofe  nobody  does  now,  or  perhaps  ever  will,  wifh 
for  any  other  than  commercial  connections  with  any  of  tliem  ; 
but  even  our  commerce  may  reqtiire  protection,  and  as  the 
caprices  of  mankind  are  fometimes  very  vicious,  and  may 
lead  to  aftions  very  provoking,  it  is  ndt  impoflible  we  may 
be  infulted  on  our  own  coaffs,  or  even  in  our  harbours,  if 
we  are  wholly  void  of  force  to  protect  them* 

AU  this  brings  into  view  the  very  great  importance  of  out 
navigation,  which  is  the  great  means  of  our  commerce, 
and,  of  courfe,  of  our  wealth,  which  will  doubtlefs  re- 
quire very  extenfive  and  numerous  ihipping*  and  thefe 
will  make  a  naval  force,  greater  or  lefs,  at  leaft  in  fome 
degree,  neceflary  \  and  as  this  is  an  object  on  which  not 
only  the  wealth,  but  even  the .  character  and  fafety,  of  the 
States  will  capitally  depend,  it  inftantly  rifes  into  view  a§  an 
ihtereft,  an  accommodation,  of  fuch  vaft  magnitude,  as  to 
require  a  fort  of  precedence  of  confideration,  of  mod  ca- 
pital and  decided  attention;  and,  of  courfe,  will  at  leaft 
require  the  feat  of  government  to  be  fo  near  to  the  feat 
•fit,  as  may  be  neceflary  to  give  it  all  the  infpection,  fup- 
port,  and  protection,  that  a  matter  of  fuch  capital  confe- 
quence  miift  require  from  government. 

The  banks  of  Potowmac  and  Sufquehannah  are  top  re** 
mote  from  any  practicable^/  of  a  navy,  to  admit  any 
probability  that  it  will  ever  be  properly  attended  to  by  a 
court  at  fuch  diflance.  We  have  no  inftance  of  any  na- 
tion, which  pays  a  proper  attention  to  their  navigation, 
whofe  feat  of  government  is  at  a  gremt  diftance  from  their 
principal  harbours. 

trance  and  Spain  have  good  harbours,  and  every  induce- 
ment and  advantage  for  building  and  furni(hing  a  complete 
navy,  but  their  capitals  are  far  removed  from  the  fight  of 
ihips,  and,  of  courfe,  they  are  neglected. 

On  the  contrary,  the  courts  of  England,  Holland,  Ve* 
ftice,  and  Genoa,  have  their  harbours  near  diem,  and  their 
Clipping  is  rarely  neglected  or  out  of  order, 

C  c  c  In 
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In  as  much,  then,  as  capital  confiderations  ought  ever 
to  control  capital  dccifions,  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  feat  of 
the  federal  government  will  be  looked  for  and  found,  not 
on  the  banks  of  Potowmac  or  Sufquehannah,  but  near  to 
fomc  navigable  water,  proper  for  the  capita/  Jlation  of  a  na- 
vy ;  and  to  rcceile  from  this  principle  will  indicate  not  er- 
ror of  judgment,  not  corruption  of  heart  alone,  but  abfoluie, 
total  madnefs :  and  Tor  the  juftice  of  this  remark,  I  appeal 
to  the  fentiments  of  all  the  citizens  of  America,  and  of  all 
their  friends  in  the  world. 

Time  has  fully  juftified  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Muf* 
covy;  who,  on  the  force  of  this  very  principle,  removed 
the  feat  of  his  Empire  from  its  ancient  pofition,  near  50© 
miles  farther  from  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  into  a 
climate  and  foil  much  lefs  defirable,  merely  to  gain  a  fitu- 
ation  contiguotis  to  a  harbour  for  his  flips  s  in  confequencc 
of  which  his  Empire  is  amazingly  enriched  by  trade,  and 
become  very  refpectable  for  its  naval  force. 

But  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  ftrongly  objected  to  any  delay  of 
fixing  the  feat  of  government,  that,  till  that  is  done,  Con- 
grefs cannot  come  into  pofleffion  of  their  excluftve  jurifdic- 
tion  over  ten  miles  fquare  of  territory,  which  is  to  furround 
their  feat  when  fixed,  and  not  before ;  and,  of  courfe,  till, 
then  they  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  of  it. 

This  is  a  meafure  that  has  been  adopted  and  approved 
by  fo  many  votes  of  Convention,  Congrefs,  and  particular 
States,  that  I  fuppofe  myfelf  very  ftupid,  whilft  I  cannot 
fee  any  kind  of  fitnefs  or  propriety  in  the  meafure,  or  any 
advantages  that  will  naturally  refult  from  it.  But  zsftu- 
pidhy  is  no  crime,  and  nobody  can  be  rightfully  blamed  for. 
not  under/landing  what  is  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  his  men* 
tal  powers,  or  for  not  feeing  what  does  not  appear  vifible  to 
him,  I  will  venture  to  give  my  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  in 
full  expectation,  not  of  blame  and  cenfure,  but  of  being 
deemed  mod  um  ommonly  flupid  and  dull,  in  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  what  is  fo  very  clear  and  plain  to  other 
folks. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  I  can  cafily  conceive  tKat  Congrefs 
ou^ht  to  have  ana  enjjy  aii  powers,  authorities,  and  jurif* 
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di&ionS)  that  are  or  can  be  neceffary  to  preferve  their  own  dig- 
nity* rejpeclability,  ivAjlate  ,•  fufficient  fully  to  fecure  them, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  againft  all  contempts,  violences, 
intrufions,  or  embarraffments,  and  to  regulate  and  adjuft 
their  own  order,  economy,  and  even  ceremony,  in  the 
mod  proper  and  decent  manner,  which  they  can  devife ; 
and  that  they  (hall  be  fully  empowered  to  try  and  puni/b  all 
violations  and  trefpafies  in  any  of  thefe  refpe&s,  either  by 
a£ts  of  their  corporate  or  aggregate  body,  or  by  fuch 
judges  or  officers  as  they  fhall  appoint;  and  that  all  thefe 
powers  fhall  be  fuperior  to,  and  uncontrollable  by,  any 
ether  power  or  authority  whatever. 

All  thefe  powers  of  felfprefervation  ought  undoubtedly  to 
exift  in  the  fulleft  manner  in  that  auguft  body,  and  their 
prudence  in  the  exercife  of  them  may  fafely,  and  muft  ne- 
ceflarily,  be  relied  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  States,  with- 
out inftituting  any  fuperior  authority  to  control  them.— 
But,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  appears  to  me, 

II.  That  thefe  powers,  'authorities,  and  jurifdi&ions 
muft  not  be  fajlened  or  limited  to  any  particular  place;  but 
muft  be  inherent  in  that  auguft  body,  and  muft  go  and  come 
with  them  when  and  wherefoever  they  move. 

If,  by  the  invafions  of  an  enemy,  a  conflagration  of 
their  edifices,  the  infe&ions  of  a  plague,  or  any  other 
caufe,  they  (hould  find  it  convenient  to  remove  their  court 
or  the  feat  of  their  refidence  to  fome  diftant  place,  they 
muft  carry  all  thefe  jurifdiclions  and  powers  with  them ;  it 
will  not  do  well  to  leave  them  behind;  their  ufe  will  be  as 
great  and  necefiary  in  the  place  to  which  they  move,  as  it 
was  in  the  place  they  have  left,  and  it  would  be  hard  upon 
that  auguft  body,  to  add  to  their  calamities  of  removal, 
the  additional  mortification  of  being  lefiened  and  deflower- 
ed by  it. 

III.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  citizens  of  any  one  diftrift 
{hould  be  any  more  fubjeel  to  the  authority  and  control  of 
Congrefs,  Of  (hould  be  entitled  to  their  benefits  or  notice  in 
any  way  whatever,  more  than  all  the  refl.  Every  citizen 
has  equal  right  to  all  the  benefits  of,  and  owes  equal  duty  to, 
that  fupreme  body.     Any  diflinclions  of   this  fort  lay  a 
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foundation  for  partialities,  expe&ations,  or  at  lead  jealoa- 
fies,  which  are  very  pernicious  in  fociety;  and  altho'  the 
citizens  of  the  ten  miles  diftrift  may  be  few  at  firft,  yet 
'we  (hall  pvobably  find  (whatever  objections  Congrc& 
have  to  a  refidcnce  in  cities)  chat  buildings  and  inhabitants 
will  multiply  round  their  court  very  fcon  into  a  large  city; 
in  which  numerous  occafions  will  probably  arife  to  operate 
on  the  above-mentioned  fources  of  difcoiuent  and  cha- 
grin. 

IV.  Congrefs  will  have  to  make  a  ivhcle  code  of  laws  for 
the  ten  miles  dijlricl,  to  appoint  every  judicial y  and  execu- 
tive officer^  and  to  fupcrintond  the  adminijt  ration  of  tbe 
"whole ;  and  if  they  are  as  flow  about  that,  as  they  are  in 
organizing  the  federal  government  (and  the  cafe  is  quite  as 
novel,  and  the  ground  equally  untrodden)  this  work  may 
probably  take  up  their  time  many  months;  and  as  the 
States  pay  them  about  1000  dollars  a  day,  during  their 
feflion,  the  adminiftratum  of  the  diftrift  will  foon  co(l  the 
States  100,000  dollars  i  which  is  much  more  than  cither 
wc  can  /pare j  or  the  di (trill  can  be  worth  to  us. 

V.  The  whole  police  of  the  diftricl  will  be  a  folecifm  in 
the  federal  government ;  their  laws  will  be  made  and  ico- 
pofed  by  people  that  are  not  of  their  elecHon,  but  by  Gran- 
gers, not  by  even  their  own  fellow-citizens.  It  is  altoge- 
ther at  the  option  of  Congrefs,  whether  they  may  appohi 
one  officer  of  their  police,  either  judiciary  or  executive; 
they  have  no  voice  in  taxation  or  giving  their  own  money; 
they  do  ?tot  belong  to  the  Thirteen  States,  for  they  are  no 
pcirt  of  either  of  them,  and,  of  courfe,  not  parties  to  the 
confederation,  nor  are  they  a  State  of  themfelves  ;  the  pro* 
cefs  of  none  of  the  confederated  States  can  run  there,  fo 
that,  for  any  thing  they  can  do,  their  diftrifk  will  be  a  re- 
fuge for  debtors,  thieves,  and  even  murderers. 

They  muft  fubmit,  right  or  wrong,  to  the  decifions  of 
their  rulers,  for  they  have  no  appeal,  no  refuge  from  injury 
or  tyranny;  and  this  is  no  very  comfortable  circumftance, 
'  if  we  confider  a  little  how  common  it  is  for  courts  to  op- 
prefs  tHc  cities  in  whieh  they  refide.  And  if,  under  thefc 
circumttances,    the   diftricl   fhould   think  themfelves  op- 
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prcfled,  and  fliould  happen  to  rebel  or  ralfe  an  infurre£fiot^ 
the  force  of  the  Union  muft  be  called  in  to  quell  them ;  and 
this  will  occafion  another  expenfe  to  the  States,  both  of 
blood  and  treafure,  which  I  ftrongly  objeft  to. 

VI.  Befides  all  this,  I  know  not  what  they  will  do,  or 
what  will  become  of*  them9  if  Congrefs  fliould  happen  to  r*- 
move  from  them  finally,  and  not  return ;  here  mult  be  an-» 
other  new  road  cut  to  their  final  dcftination,  I  know  not 
how  nor  where. 

After  all  this  trouble  and  expenfe,  I  cannot  fee  one  Jingle 
benefit  or  advantage  which  can  accrue  to  the  Ccngrefsf  or 
the  States,  or  the  dijlricly  from  the  whole  of  it  \  the  powers 
and  jurifdiftions  above  defcribed  appear  to  me  to  contain 
every  thing,  every  authority  which  Congrefs  can  poffibly 
need.  I  take  it  they  are  all  comprifed  in  the  conftitution^ 
tho*  not  particularly  enumerated  there;  but  if  it  fliould  be 
judged  that  thefe  powers  are  not  given  explicitly  enough  jn 
the  conftitution,  they  can  eafily  be  added,  by  way  of  amend- 
.  tnents  and  I  dare  believe  every  State  will  readily  ratify 
them. 

But  I  am  tired  of  gazing  at  this  ten  miles  diftrift,  this 
unnatural  objecl,  this  /port  of  police ;  for  I  can  really  make 
nothing  of  it  ;  and  fo  1  quit  it,  being  willing  to  refer  it  over 
to  Congrefs  to  make  fomething  ©f  it,  if  they  can. 

I  now  return  from  this  long  and  wearifome  difcuffion  of 
this  great -obje£l ion  againft  any  delay  in  fixing  the  feat  of 
government,  and  return  tp  my  principal  fubjeft,  which  I 
mean  briefly  to  revife,  and  reduce  the  matter  to  very  few 
words,  as  follows : 

We  have  every  neceflary  building  for  the  ufe  of  Con- 
grefs ready  made,  and  have  no  need  of  new  ones  \  and  if 
we  did  need  them,  we  have  no  money  to  fpare  to  build 
them,  fo  long  as  our  debts  (of  mod  poignant  preflure  and 
diftref8)  are  unpaid; — the  geography  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  States  are  not  fufficiantly  known,  to  enable 
us  to  afcertain  the  molt  cencrai  place  for  a  feat  of  govern- 
ment;— the  prefent  violent  heats  in  Congrefs  about  this 
fubjedt  render  a  decifion  of  it  dangerous  at  this  time \ — we 
oxpeft  an  acceiEoa  of  new  States,  who  ought  to  have  their 
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weight  in  the  dccifion,  but  they  mult  be  excluded,  if  the 
dccifion  is  puflied  before  their  accefiion; — that  any  attempt 
to  eftablifli  a  permanent  feat  of  government  of  long  dura- 
tion, is  imprafticable  and  vain,  as  the  juft  and  central 
point  for  fuch  a  feat  will,  in  its  nature,  be  always  moving, 
and  future  reafons  and  counfels  will  alter  any  eftablifh- 
ments  we  can  now  make ; — that  the  feat  of  government 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  fituated  in  the  place  of  the  greateft 
intelligence, — in  the  centre  of  commerce  and  navigation, — 
and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  moft  capital  and  convenient 
ftation  or  harbour  of  the  navy, — and  in  that  place  which  is 
txiMI  convenient  for  the  general  prote£lion  and  defence  of 
all  the  States. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  great  internal  fcurces  of  cur 
wealth,  which  are  derived  from  the  labor  of  our  people, 
cither  in  the  way  of  hnjbandry  or  manufaclurcs,  3II  tend  t© 
m  centre  in  the  line  of  navigation,  which  runs  near  the  fca- 
coaft,  from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other;  the  exter- 
nal wealth  derived  from  our  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
tends  to  and  centres  in  the  fame  line ;  here  hath  meet  and 
receive  their  invigorating  principle,  viz.  their  market. 

The  market  or  /ale  is  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
vigor  to  Both  thefe :  this  principle  is  put  in  action  on  this 
great  line  of  navigation  /  here  the  fales  of  both  are  made; 
the  one  is  purchafed  and  Jhipped  for  exportation,  the  other  is 
pur  chafed  zndfent  off  for  confumption,  into  the  variou$  parts 
of  the  country. 

On  this  line,  then,  is  the  great  feat  and  centre  of  negoti- 
ation* both  of  our  home  produce,  and  our  imported  wealth; 
here  are  to  be  found  the  great  exchanges  of  the  nation,  and, 
of  courfe,  the  greatejl  plenty  of  cajb,  and  here  are  found 
the  great  banks,  the  richeft  repofttories  of  money,  and  the 
grand  conduits  of  its  circulation. 

On  this  fame  line  Tuns  the  greateft  courfe  of  intelligence 
and  advice  from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other ;  and 
next  to  this  are  the  communications  which  arc  conveyed  by 
fea,  from  the  remoteft  countries  on  one  fide,  and  by  the 
great  roads  leading  from  the  extremities  of  the  interior  coun- 
try on  the  other ;  but  both  centre  and  unite  on  this  grand 
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Une  of  communication :  fpr  the  truth  0/  this  I  appeal  ta, 
every  poft-office  in  the  Union*,  and  to  every  man  whofe 
bufinefs  has  any  connexion  with  the  general  communica- 
tion of  the  country.  . 

It  is  farther  obvious*  .and  fb  intuitively  plain  that  it  can- 
not need  a  proof,  that  a  court,  whofe  bufinefs  lies  with  all 
men  and  all  places ,  ought  to  be  feated  in  the  greateft  centre 
of  that  communication  which  connecls  Hem  all. 

It  follows  then,  by  the  moft  intuitive  evidence,  that  the 
feat  of  the  federal  government  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
great  line  of  navigation,  and  as  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  it,  as  the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  communication  cm 
be  found,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  grand  Jlation  of  the 
navigation,  both  of  commerce  and  force,  which  mult  infuxe 
the  wealth,  honor,  and  fafety  of  the  whole. 

Another  obvious  and  very  interefting  reafon  why  the* 
feat  of  government  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  grand  centre 
of  trade  and  communication,  is  this,,  viz.  very  many  people 
will  have  bufinefs  of  importance  with  the  federal  court  or 
fome  of  its  public  offices,  which  may  be  well  enough  done 
'without  their  perfonal  attendance,  and  they  will  have  many 
more  opportunities  of  fending  their  bufinefs  by  fome  perfon 
of  confidence  who  is  going  to  the  court,  than  they  could 
find,  if  the  court  was  held  in  fome  out-of-the-way  place* 
for  from  fuch  centre  of  general  refort. 

It  is  eafily  obferved,  that  a  perfon.  in  Bojion  has  more  op- 
portunities to  fend  to  New-Fork,  which  lies  on  the  great.. 
road  of  general  communication,  than  to  Albany,  which  lies 
acrofs  the  country :  a  perfon  at  Pitt/burg  has  more  oppor- 
tunities to  fend  to  Philadelphia,  than  to  any  place  of  half 
the  di/iance,  which  lies  either  north  or \fouth  of  it;  any  per- 
fon in  the  country  may  fend  to  their  capital  eafter  than  to.  a 
neighbouring  town,  which  lies  in  any  direction  which  crofics 
the  road  to  their  capital  at  right  angles. 

Befides,  many  people  will  frequently  have  bufinefs  with 
the  court,  and  private  bufinefs  of  trade,  at  the  fame  time;  . 
and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  both  with  but 
one  expenfe  of  journey  and  time  *  to  people  who  live  at 
great  diftance,  thefe  advantages  will  be  very  confiderable*. 
■*  '  and 
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and  the  inftanccs  very  numerous,  tho'  perhaps  the  mention* 
ihg  the  matter  here  may  feem  trifling. 

Thefe  ftatcments  of  facts,  obfervations,  and  reafoning* 
appear  to  me  proper,  important,  and  convincing ;  and  for 
the  truth,  juflice,  and  fitnefs  of  them,  I  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  every  American,  to  that  approving  power  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  human  breaft,  and  which  no  man  cati 
control^  when  the  matter  propofed  ftrikes  the  mind  with  a 
force  of  evidence,  which,  however  difagreeable  the  fubjett, 
will  compel  the  ajfetit. 

I  farther  make  the  fame  appeal  to  the  confeience  of  every 
man,  who  makes  truth  the  file  objeSt  of  his  purjuit,  and  who 
has  honejfy  and  frmnefs  enough  to  control  the  little  fordid 
paJf:onsy  which  local  attachments ,  Jinifler  ittterefts,  or  party 
zeal  may  call  up  and  ftimulate  to  corrupt  bis  judgment,  or 
to  proflitute  it  \  but  perhaps,  in  the  prefent  corrupt  ftate  of 
human  nature,  no  degree  of  virtue  or  natural  firmnefs  wiH 
make  a  man  at  all  times  proof  againft  thefe  little  pa£- 
fions. 

It  is  lamentable,  when  we  fee  a  man  of  dignity  of  con- 
du£t,  noble  fentiments,  great  comprehenfion  of  mind,  ex- 
tenfive  erudition,  and  found  judgment,  forget  the  great 
principles  of  his  iubje£t,  lofe  his  balance,  and  fret  hirafelf 
out  of  temper,  in  patronizing  any  little  local  interefts  and 
partial  attachments. — Good  Heaven !  how  he  leflens!  how 
he  finks!  how  out  of  character  he  appears!  like  a  clergy- 
man of  fan£Hty  grown  foolifh  with  drink  \  a  grave  judge 
lofing  his  law  in  a  paffion ;  or  a  fenator,  entrufted  with 
the  confidence  and  counfels  of  a  nation,  fribbling  and  a£k- 
ing  like  a  fool  to  pleafe  a  courtezan. 

If  the  above  principles  and  reafonings  are  allowed  to  be 
jtift  and  conclufive,  our  next  bufinefs  will  be  to  look  for  a 
place  for  a  feat  of  government,  to  which  they  will  apply  ; 
I  will  venture  to  propofe  Philadelphia  for  the  place. 

I.  It  is  as  near  the  geographical  centre  as  any  place  in  any 
inanner  capable  of  accommodating  Congrefs ;  its  diftance 
from  the  fouth  line  of  the  States  is  about  700  miles ;  from 
ihe  north-eaft  extremity,  about  the  fame ;  from  MiJJtffippi% 
on  an  eaft  and  welt  line,  perhaps  a  little  morei  the  laid  eqft 
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and  weft  line  will  divide  the  territory  of  the  Union  into 
tyw  parts,  of  nearly  eyual  acres. 

.  The  computation  cannot  be  made  with  accuracy,  be** 
4aufe  the  northern  boundary,  as  well  as  the  npfthern  patt' 
of  the  weftern  boundary,  is  little  known,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  lines,  having  never  been  meafufed,  cannot  by  compu* 
tation  be  reduced  to  certainty  j  but  as  for  as  the  bejt  maps 
we  have  may  be  depended  on,  the  difference  is  not  very 
great,  tho*  the  fouthern  part  i*  the  largeft  of  the  two,  but 
is  greatly  covered  and  incumbered  by  many  huge  mountains 
of  immenfe  length,  every  where  rendered  incapable  of  culti* 
yatiif  by  their  height,  precipices,  and  rods,  alfo  by  vcffi  bar* 
ten  plains  of  hot,  coarfe  /and,  and  by  dry  knolls  of  land  full 
oijhruls,  hard  foil,  zndfiones;  all  which  c&n  never  be 
capable  of  but  fmall  cultivation,  if  any  at  all*  The  north- 
ern part  is  better  land,  more  capable  of  extenfive  and  unU 
firm  cultivation,  has  a  better  air,  and  climates  much  more 
healthy* 

The  prefent  population  of  die  northern  patt  is  the  mofi 
numerous,  if  we  may  compute  from  the  number  of  Delegates 
in  Congrefs,  which  are  fent  from  the  £wo  p*rts,  allowing 
fbven  of  the  Pennfylvania  Delegates  to  the  northern  part, 
and  one  of  them  to  the  fouthern  \  as  the  faid  line  leaves 
about  pne-eighth part  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  fouthern  fide; 
hut  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  are  much  the  mofi 
robtifl  and  induftrious,  and,  of  courfe,  the  mod  likely  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  znifirength  of  the  Union. 

The  ine?chauftible  ffheries  in  which  the  northern  people 
are  concerned,  will  add  greatly  to  their  population  and 
wealth,  for  the  wives  of  fifbermen  are  nqted  for  bearing  the 
tnofi  numerous  and  flrongejl  children :  the  fimple  herring- 
fifhery  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  fources  of  wealth 
and  population  in  Holland;  if  fo,  it  is  probable  the  im- 
menfe fifheries  of  our  northern  people  will  have  a  fimilar 
effe&,  and  of  much  greater  extent. 

Indeed,  the  chance  of  rapid  population  is  generally  much 

greater  in  the  northern  part  than  in  the  fouthern,  for  their 

.  natural  increafe  is  much  greater,  and  their  people  are  not 

.  enly  more  enterprifing^  but  ftronger  and  more  induftrious, 
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and,  of  courfc,  more  able  and  fit 'to  endure  the  hardfhips 
of  new  beginnings.  The  riatural  increafe  of  New-Eng~ 
land  is  not  lefs  than  30,000  fouls  yearly,  and  their  emigra- 
tions will  be  aimoft  wholly  to  the  weflward,  not  to  the 
fouthward,  for  they  are  generally  prejudiced  againft.  the 
fouthern  climates. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  Philadelphia  is  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  as  any  point  which  can  be  found  in  tbe 
great  line  of  navigation,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue 
to  be  fo  for  at  lead  an  age  or  two  to  come. 

II.  Philadelphia  is,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed by  every  one,  the  greaUfl  centre  of  wealth,  trade,  navi- 
gation, and  intelligence,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  which 
is  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  United  States :  this  needs 
no  proof. 

III.  It  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware, 
which  is  the  bejl  fiation  cr  harbour  for  Jbipping  that  can  be 
any  where  found,  or  even  defired.  It  has  the  following 
qualities  or  accommodations:  i.  It  is  capable  of  eafy  and 
mod  impregnable  fortification  and  defence  from  the  chaps  if 
Newcaftle  BSy,  80  miles  from  the  fea,  up  to  the  city,  which 
is  about  50  miles  above  the  faid  chaps.  So  that,  by  its 
diftance  from  the  fea  and  its  defences,  it  is  perfectly  fecure, 
or  may  be  eafily  made  fo,  againft  any  fudden  furpvifal,  or 
even  invafions,  of  an  enemy.  2.  It  affords  fufficient  water 
for  any  fhip  that  ever  was  built,  as  far  up  as  Wtlmington, 
which  is  15  miles  above  the  faixl  chaps,  and  24  feet  water 
from  Wilmington  up  to  the  city.^  3.  It  affords  the  left  an- 
chorage, and  is  wholly  fecure  againft  all  winds,  tides,  and 

Jlorms,  the  whole  length  from  the  faid  chaps  up  to  the  city. 
4.  The  common  tides  rife  and  fall  about  6  feet,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  many  refpe&s.  5.  Its  waters  not  ouly 
produce  no  incumbrance  to  a  fhip9 s  bottom,  but  inftantly 
kill  all  worms,  cockles,  and  other  vermin  which  may  happen 
to  infeft  a  fliip  on  her  firft  arrival  from  fea.  6.  It  is  fur- 
niQied  with  the  greateji  plenty  of  timber,  iron,  and  all  other 
materials  and  flares  for  building,  rigging)  and  repairing  flips > 
and  provifions  for  victualling  them.     7.  It  is  furnifhed  with 

"  all  natural  convementies  {01  d> -j  dicks ;  which  may  be  built 
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in  fufficient  number  and  extent  for  every  purpofe  of  clean- 
ing fljips.  8.  It  is  fpacious  enough  to  afford  anchorage  and 
every  other  accommodation  of  fecurity  for  perhaps  all  the 
Jfyips  in  Aje  world.  9.  The  port  of  Philadelphia,  being  the. 
grand  centre  of  commercial  navigation,  will  always  furnifli 
plenty  offeamen,  and  render  the  manning  of  a  navy  always 
eafy,  or  at  leaft  pra&icable.  Thefe  are  the  rare,  Angular, 
and  excellent  advantages  of  this  port  and  river. 

I  know  of  but  one  confiderable  inconvenience  which  can. 
T>e  objefted  to  it,  viz.  the  ice  ufually  Jlops  navigation  in-  the. 
river  about  two  months  in  the  year ;  but  this  is  in  the  mid-, 
dle-of  winter,  when  we  rarely  wi(h  to  have  fhips  at  fea; 
and  if  they  fhould  happen  to  come  on  the  coaft  in  that  fea- 
ion,  they  may  eafily  make  a  harbour  in  New-Tork  or  Che- 
Japeah  Bay;  fhips  that  winter  in  the  river  are  eafily  fecured 
againjl  any  damage  from  the  ice,  as  we  never  have  any 'floods 
which  rife  more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  common  high- 
water.  *  ■.;■■* 

IV.  Philadelphia  can  furnifli  more  local  accommodations 
for  Congrefs,  and  all  the  vaft  number  of  people  who  will 
refort  to  the  feat  of  government,  than  any* other  city  iti 
America.  When  compared  with  any  of  them,  it  has  more 
houfes,  more  inhabitants,  more  riches,  more  churches,  and 
more  play-houfes,  and  quite  as  much  virtue,  '  tho* 4  perhaps 
fomewhat  lefs  fociability,  but  more  puncluality'in  payments, 
which  is  fome  indication  of  mqre  hone/ty.  < 

V.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air,  good;  the"  ipring 
.and  fall  are  delightful ;  the  winters  moftly  moderate,  with 
no  more  fnow  or  froft  than  in  neceflary  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  inhabitants  and  the  growth  of  .vegetables,  &c. 
the  heat  of  fummer  is  rarely  intenfe,  and  if  at  any.  time  it 
becomes  violent,  it  feldom  lafls  long;  it  is  very  uncommon 
to  .have  the  Mercury  at  900.  '  •     '  ( 

But  I  fuppofe  the  greateft  obje&ion  to  it  is  its  numerous 
population,  I  cannot  conceive  what  objection  Congrefs  can 
have  to  refiding.in  a  large  city;  their  accommodations  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper,  their  intelligence  and  communication  mote 
full  and  eafy, .  their  means  of  information  from  converfation, 
.  large  libraries,  -mags,   &c.    arc  much  greater,   and  their 
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dign&y  and  refpe&abiKty  more  confpicuous  thao  they  couli 
poffibly  be  i*  &^?r  places. 

I  never  heard  of  the  lead  inconvenience*  which  the 
Engl'fb  Parliament  ever  fuffered  froih  fitting  in  Wejhninjhr, 
which  is  the  mo/l  populous  Jpot  in  Europe*  The  city  of  Rome, 
which  contained  6,000,000  of  people,  was  the  feat  of  die. 
Romat:  government,  and  all  the  inconvenieocies  which 
were  felt,  arofe  not  from  the  continuance  of  it  Acre,  but 
from  (he  removal  of  it  to  Conftanttmple  1  thisf  ioon  brought 
on  a'divifion  of  the  Empire  into  Eaftcrn  and  Weftern*  oe 
Roman  and  Grecian ;  which  foon  tertninated  in  the  total 
ruin,  and  even  extinction,  of  the  Wefteta  Empire ;  die 
courts  of  moil  of  die  States  and  kingdom*  of  Europe  arc 
held  in  the  moft  populous  cities,  without  any  mifchiefs  axifing 
from  their  population  that  I  ever  heard  bf«. 

But  if  there  are  mifchiefs  in  this,  they  are  tenavoidaHe, 
for  let  them  fir  their  feat  where  they  pfetfe,  a  papulous**) 
will  foon  grow  round  them,  which  can  never  be  avoided 
without  repeated  removals* 

I  never  heard  of  btjt  one.  inconvenience  arrfing  from  thfe 
largenefe  of  the  city  which  is  the  feat  of  Congrefs,  which 
is  this*  viz.  the  various  allurements  and  pkafures  of  tie  place 
are  apt  to  divert  fome  of  their  Members  from  their  attention 
to  the  public  bufmefs  and  their  duty  in  the  Houfe  ;  but  this,  I 
conceive,  is  by  no  means  to  he  remedied  by  running  awaf 
from  the  mifchief,  but  by  impofmg  fivere  laws  an  their  oivo 
Member  Si  and  rigidly  puni/bingj  and  even  expelling*  sXjCHof 
them  as  are  guilty  of  any  immoral  and  fianddlous  pracHas, 
which  rejteel  di/grace  on  their  body,  or  corrupt  their  words  or 
coUnfeisi  or  such  who,  on  any  account,  hegleB  their  attend- 
ance and  duty  in  the  Houfe. 

When  perfons  appointed  to  fuch  high  and  dignified  fta- 
tions,  happen  to  be  fo  lojl  to  all  fenfe  of  duty,  honor,  and 
even  Jhame,  as  to  difgrace  themfelves  And  the  augufl  body  to 
which  they  belong,  by  levities,  debaucheries,  negligence  of  their 
duty,  and  of  the  mo/l  important  interojts  they^are  appointed  to 
manage,  thefe  men,  I  fay,  are  the  proper  objefts  of  puirifli- 
mertt ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  reformed,  the  honor  and 
ftfety  of  the  States  require  that  they  fee  expelled  from  the 
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Houfe.  And  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  only  practicable  me- 
thod of  curing  the  mifchief;  and  this,  if  put  into  propctf 
execution,  will  very  cflfeftually  cute  it. 

Jft  is  very  n>airifcft  that  the  dignity,  the  honor,  the  re* 
Reliability,  example,  and  even  universal  vifible  virtue  of 
Congrefs  are  in  their  own  keeping.  No  other  authority  cam 
intcrpofe  to  corre&  a  failure  in  any  of  thefe,  unleft  it  * 
tisat.puful  tribunal  of  the  prefix  which  is  a  moft  dreadful 
tourt,  that  always  multiplies  and  increafes  the  imfchief  id 
o*4cr  to  remedy  it ;  and  I  fiiould  fuppofe,  a  Congrefs  of 
the  fcaft  degree  of  prudence  would  take  die  matter  under 
ffieif  own  dire&iou,  in  order  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  that 
tPkoit  Jbvereign,  indeed,  but  moft  mortifying  and  difgracefui^ 
of  *M  umpires. 

The  virtues  and  gxampk  of  Congrefs  are  of  infinite  import- 
ance to  the  Union.  Vices  and  corruptions  planted  in  m 
court  (where  they  wake  their  firft  appearance  wkh  a  fort  of 
brilliance,  derived  from  their  connection,  or  at  leaft  elofe 
neighbourhood,  with  the  firft  honors  of  the  nation)  have, 
a  very  high  introduction,  and  Jpread  fqfi  among  the  people. 
Nobody  can  watch  and  fiipprefs  the  firft  budding  of  this 
fruitful  fource  of  evil,  more  fatal  than  the  opening  of  Pan* 
dora\  box,  but  Congrefs  itfelf. 

There  is  no  Situation  in  either  town  or  country,  no  gran- 
deur of  (how  or  pompous  parade,  no  virtues  of  a  few,  no 
combination  of  every  excellency  in  the  Prefident,  nor  any 
ftrep(gth,  weakh,  and  majefty  of  the  States  they  reprefent, 
which  can  give  dignity  to  Congrefs,  fo  long  as  the  Members 
have  tiot  virtue  and  difcretion  to  give  dignity  to  tbemfelvesp 
and  fitnefs  to  their  resolutions.  The  vices,  the  negligence^ 
and  even  the  levities,  of  a  few,  will  tarnHh  the  glory  and 
ieflen  the  dignity  of  that  augvfl  body,  and  dimintfh  the  con* 
fidence  of  die  fubjeft  in-them. 

Some  very  extraordinary  things  which  have  lately  palled, 
induce  mc  to  turn  tny  attention  to  the  great  principles  of 
economy  an*l  delicate  morals,  which  are  abfolutely  necefla- 
Ty  to  be  praAifed  in  an  infant  State. 

I.  Any  appearance  of  pomp,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of 
drefs,  of  equipage,  of  buildings,  or  of  entertainments  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided.  i.  Be- 


•  T.  Becaufe  the  dignity,  the  efiabltjbment,  the  defence,  and 
Internal  polite  of  the  States,  do  not  at  all  confift  in  any  of 
thefe;  Fabricius,  with  his  difintereftednefs  and  poverty, 
exhibited  in  Greece  a  much  more  ftriking  fample  of  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Roman  mind  and  policd,  than 
Lucullus,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  thro',  the  fame  place, 
with  all  the  blaze  of  Eajlem  luxury  and  magnificence. 
\  2.  Our  people  being  generally  of  middle  rank,  have  not 
been  accuftomed  to  thefe  grand  appearances,  and  are  apt  to 
think  there  is  fomething  foppijb  and  puerile  in  them,  fome- 
thing,  that  indicates  wocaknefs  and  vanity,  or,  which  is  Wprfe, 
may  imagine. they  are  defigned  to  exhibit  and  keep  up  a 
fart  of  hauteur,  loftinefs,  and  pride  of  fiation,  which  is  to 
cow  down  and  difpirit  the  fubjeft,  and  deprefs  him  with. a' 
fcnfe  of  his  own.*  inferiority,  when  he  comes  near  the 
court.  :     . 

3.  Luxuries  aad  levities,  magnificence  and  (how,  take 
4tp  much  time,  and.  axe  inconfijlent  with  that  gravity  of  coun- 
fid,  fixed  attention,  andfieady  purfuit,  which  .the  great  afl&irs 
of  the  nation  require  of  its  minifters;  it  is  well  known  that 
hard  ftudents,  or  men  deeply  engaged  in  purfuit  of  any 
•kind  of  bufinefs,-.  negleft  all  pageant ries,  and  generally  de- 
fpife  them. 

*  4.  All  thefe  appearances  are  attended  with  expenfe  which 
is  not  only  needlefs,  but  hurtful V  as  it  muft  be  a  burden 
either  to  ,the  public  trcafury,  or  to  the  individual  concerned,-' 
.and  may  probably  become  a  very  bad  example  of  .luxury  and 
.little  pride,  which  a  young  State,  like  all  new  beginners, 
jfhould  ever  avoid. 

Befides  all  this,  the  great  bulk  of  our  citizens  are  made 
up  of  people  who  fet  out  in  the  world  with  fmall  begin- 
nings, and,  by  unwearied  indujlry  and  thrift,  have  by  little 
and  little  accumulated  the  competency  they  now  .enjoy. 
Any  departure  from  this  line  of  condudi  they  have  com- 
monly feen  followed  by  poverty  and  ivretchednefs :  fu&h  peo- 
ple have  a  high  fenfe  of  the  value  of  money^  becaufe,  by 
lung  labor  and  careful  economy,  they  have  earned  and  prer 
fcrved  it.  To  people  of  thefe  fixed  habits,  any  excefs  of 
liberal  grandeur  *i\&fumpluous  parade  mull  appear  very  dan* 

-  gerous; 


gtrousj  like  "a  gulf  which  will  foon  fwallow  up  all' the^puft-'t 
lie  money,  this  makes  them.averfe  to  the  payment  of  taxe»; 
or  cafh,  which  is  like  to  be  confumed  and  loft  in  prodigal 
•expenfes.  *  ■  :.-.* 

v  More  than  all  this,  very  great  numbers  of  our  people  are  > 
derived  from  anceftors,  who  left  their  native  foil  on  account* 
of  religion;  whofe  devotion  and  morals  were  very  fevere,  and' 
a  religious  gravity  and  au/ferity  of  manners  has  marked  the* 
chara&er  of  their  defcendants  ever  fince ;  not  fo  much  3s' 
a  play-houfe  could  be  admitted,  till  very  lately,  in*the  moffc 
capital  cities  j  and,  of  courfe,  every  excefs  of  levity  gaiety^ 
drefs,  equipage,  parties  of  pleafure,  gallantries,  amours,  &JV.- 
i&c.  appear  to  fuch  people  like  debauchery,  diffpathn,  and 
corruption  of  morals,  and  prudence  dire&s  that  not  only 
evil,  but  all  appearance  of  it,  is  to  be  avoided.  *: 

Some  refpe&  fhould  certainly  be  paid  to  the  ftrong  &i- 
bits,  cujloms,  tempers,  and  fentiments  of  any  people,  by  per- 
fons  who  refide  among  them,  e(J>ectally  by  perfons  who 
have  the  management  and  dirttlion  of  their  mod  precious  and 
delicate  interefls.  I  am.fure.the  gaieties,  pleafures,  and -ex- 
penfes of  New-Fork,  fince  the  new  Congrefs  have  refided 
there,  are  the  common  talk  and  lamentation  of  the  people 
where  I  live ;  who  are  not  the  molt  noted  in  the  world  fot 
"rigid  manners  or  parfimony  of  living. 
»  II.  Another  great  article  of  economy,  moll  neceffary  to 
be  obferved  by  Gongrefs  and  all  the  States,  is  the  appoint- 
ments or  emoluments  annexed  to  all  public  offices.  Making 
money  or  accumulating  fortunes  ought  not  to  be  the  ruling 
object  either  in  thofe  who  give,  or  thofe  who  take,  public 
offices;  the  greateft  integrity,  learning,  and  official  abilities 
are  comm'only  found  among  men  whofe  habits  are  formed 
'under  the  pra£Hce  of  moderate  living  atid  prudent  economy: 
who  would  very  cheerfully  accept  a  public  office  with  verf* 
moderate  emoluments,  and  execute  it  in  the  bejl  manner. 

An  abundant  fufficiency  of  men  of  this  call  may  be  found 
in  the  Union,  whofe  mediocrity  of  defires  and  prudent  econo- 
my will  enable  them  to  afford  very  well  to  accept  the  place 
on  moderate  terms  \  and  whofe  habits  of  induftry,  fteadi- 
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toft*  and  integrity  will  almoft  infure  a  faithful  apd  propel 
performance  of  the  duties  of  it. 

What  madnefs  it  it  then  to  pafs  by  this  fart  of  men*  and 
bffer  die  public  offices  to  ihen  of  either  fuch  great  fortunes . 
or  great  bufinefs,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  them,  without  very  gnat  emoluments?  To  hear 
jften  talk  in  Congrefs  of  the  facrificcs  of  fortune  which 
they  make  by  accepting  their  places,  raifes  my  indigna- 
tion >  not  againft.  the  impatient  fufferer  fo  much,  indeed,  as 
mgainft  tnc  fools  who  appointed  him,  who,  I  conceive, 
grade  muth  greater  Sacrifices  of  their  common  fenfo  in  giv- 
ing him  the  place,  than  he  did  of  his  money  in  accepting  it* 

Befides,  where  a  man's  wants  are  fupplied  by  his  diligence* 
lie  will  naturally  be  very  indufirious  and perfevering:  but  it 
is  commonly  found  that  induftry  is  very  apt  to  abate* 
where  the  occafions  of  it  are  leflened  or  removed.  I  do 
mot  know  a  more  effectual  way  to  Jpeil  a  public  officer >  than 
making  him  too  rich;  fuch  a  man  is  apt  tb  turn  Over  tht 
public  concerns  to  clerks  or  fuba Iter ns>  and  to  devote  more 
of  his  time  to  indolence  or  plea/ures,  than  to  the  bufinefs  of 
fcis  office. 

Whether  any  of  thefe  obfervations  will  apply  to  the  con> 
penfations  which  Congrefs  have  voted  to  themfelves,  the 
great  officers  of  date,  the  colledors  and  officers  of  die  re-' 
venue,  die  door-keepers,  and  fundry  other  public  officers, 
I  leave  to  bedifcufled  another  time ;  without  going  into  any 
detail  of  that  matter  at  prefent,  I  have  only  to'  fay,  that  the 
compenfations  are  generally  deemed  (by  people  I  have 
converfed  with)  to  be  about  double  of  what  they  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  injure  the  bufinefs  of  the  refpeclive  offices  to  be 
well  done:  and  as  they  are  amazingly  higher  than  the  States 
*f  the  Union  in  general  allow  to  their  officers  of  a  fimilar 
.nature,  I  fuppofe  they  will  be  thought  exceffive,  and,  of 
courfe,  will  be  complained  of,  and  probably  viewed  with 
uneafincfs  and  diflatisfaction. 

Certainly  the  extravagancies  of  the  courts  of  Europe  lit 
this  refpect  are  no  kind  of  rule  for  us,  and  I  think  any  gen- 
tleman might  be  afhamed  to  quote  their  example  (which  is 
and  ever  has  been  univerfaliy  exploded  in  America  J  as  a 
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teafon  why  We  (hould  imitate  it.  But  it  may  be  noted* 
that  no  compenfations  allowed  in  Europe  or  America  to  thd 
Members  of  any. .  Parliament,  Diet,  States  Genera/,  AJem- 
bly,  or  any  other  body  fimilar  to  that  of  Congrefs,  ever  were 
one-third  of  what  Congrefs  have  granted  to  them/elves ;  at 
leaft  this  is  true  as  far  as  I  could  ever  gain  information  of 
the  matter,  \ 

I  fuppofe  they  give  no  credit  for  the  honor  of  t^eir  fta* 
tions,  their  acquaintance  with  all  the  capital  characters  in 
America^  and  all  thofe  of  Europe,  which  repair  to  the  fede* 
ral  court,  their  information  of  the  ftate  and  principle  of  the 
manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  policies  of  all 
the  Staters  of  the  Union,  the  opportunities  they  acquire  of 
(erving  their  children  and  friends,  and  the  confequence  which 
their  refidencd  in  Congrefs  will  ever  after  give  to  them  and 
their  families  in  their  refpeCtive  States,  whenever  they 
fliall  return  home.  I  {hould  fuppofe  all  thefe  advantage?, 
or  even  any  one  of  them,  would  be  compenfation  enough  for 
a  few  months'  refidence  in  Congrefs,  without  any  money  at 
all;  efpecially  if  their  fimple  and  necejfary  expenfes  were 
born  by  the  public  into  the  bargain. 

III.  Economy  abfolutely  requires  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts,  at  leaft  the  annual  or  half-yearly  intereft  of  them; 

the  public  would  derive  greater  advantages  from  this,  by 
the  general  animation  of  every  fort  of  bufinefs  it  would  pro- 
duce, than  .would  compenfate  the  burden  of  railing  the  mo- 
ney to  do  it,  even  if  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  public  juflice, 
honor,  credit,  morality,  gratitude,  and  even  compajfton,  which 
all  confpire  to  enforce  the  fame  meafure. 

But  if  all  this  cannot  be  done  at  prefenr,  enough  may 
doubtlcfs  be  done  to  fatisfy  the  original  holders  of  the  pub- 
lic fecurities,  who  are  manifeftly  the  moil  meritorious,  as 
well  as  the  greatejl,  fufferers,  and  the  moil:  dijlrejfed  and  ru- 
ined  by  the  public  defaults  of  any  among  us;  but  I  touched 
on  this  before,  and  it  is  needlefi  to  add  more  on  this  drea* 
ry  fubject  in  this  place. 

IV.  Economy  requires  that  the  public  monies  fliould  be 
raifed  in  that  way  that  is  eafef  to  the  people,  and  leaf  trou- 
bjefome,  dtfgufUng,  and  expenftve  in  the  col/eelion  1  -  nn  impoft 
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•n  imported  luxuries  and  articles  of  unneceffary  confttmptioty 
but  juft  high  enough  to  reduce  the  excejftve  ufe  of  them 
down  to  that  degree,  which  is  mod  conducive  to  the 
healthy  morals,  and  wealth  of  our  people,  together  with  the 
fmall  impoft  on  other  articles  already  affeffed,  will,  I  con- 
ceive, produce  all  the  fupplies  which  the  public  exigences 
require ;  the  collection  of  all  this  will  be  cheap  and  eafj;  s 
few  officers  in  the  places  of  navigation  will  be  fufficient ;  and 
the  importers  who  pay  the  duty,  will  be  fenv,  and  will  all 
be  reimburfed  in  their  fales. 

But  a  general  excife  (which,  I  hear,  is  in  contemplation) 
will  require  ap  almoft  infinite  number  of  officers,  whofe  p^J 
will  amount  to  vajt  fums,  and  whofe  duty  will  be  of  the 
mojl  difgujling  and  mortifying  lind  to  the  people ;  for  my 
part,  I  had  rather  pay  a  dollar  a  gallon,  impoft  duty,  od 
•11  the  fpirits  and  wines  I  confume,  than  fuffer  the  mortify- 
ing intruftons  of  an  excife-officer,  to  examine  my  liquors,  tho' 
his  demand  was  but  a  fhilling;  and  after  all,  it  will  be  to- 
tally impoffibte  to  collecl  this  duty  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
States  with  any  kind  of  general  uniformity  and  equality 
as  all  experience  has  ever  made  manifeft.  But  I  have 
treated  this  more  fully  in  my  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Ef* 
fays  on  Free  Trade  and  Finance,  to  which  I  refer  any  body 
who  wiftes  to  fee  my  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  more  fully 
explained. 

I  write  with  the  moft  unlimited  freedom,  and  I  expcfl 
the  candor  of  my  countrymen ;  if  my  fentiments  are  wrongs 
condemn  them;  if  right,  approve  and  adopt  them;  it  is  not 
an  itch  of  writing  which  impels  me,  but  a  zeal  for  a  good 
government  and  a  wife  adminiflration  prompts  me  to.  write, 
and  di£tates  every  line.  I  lament  that  any  one  advantage 
of  my  country  mould  be  lojl  for  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment,  or  that  we  mould  ever  incur  the  old  cenfure  of  Joob, 
having  a  price  put  into  their  hands,  but  no  hearts  to  im» 
prove  it.  May  Heaven  dire£l  our  public  counfels,  and 
give  profperity  and  eftablifhment  to  our  union. 
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REMARKS 

ON  THB 

Addrefe  of  Sixteen  Members 

OP   THE 

ASSEMBLY  of  PENNSYLVANIA, 

TO    THEIR. 

CONSTITUENTS, 

Dated  September  29,   1787. 

With  fome  Strictures  on  their  Objections  to  the  Con- 
stitution recommended  by  the  late  Federal  Con- 
vention* * 

[Ftrjl publi/hed  in  Philadelphia,  0&ober  12,  1787-] 


■»■  "TT  AM  now  to  confider  the  objections  of  our  fixteen 
X  Members  to  the  New  Cbnftitution  itfelf,  which  is 
much  the  mod  important  part  that  lies  on  me. 

1.  Their  firft  objection  is,  that  the  government  propofed 
will  be  too  txpenfive.     I  anfwer,  that  if  the  appointments 

of 

*  Wbcn  the  New  ConJHtution  was  laid  before  the  AJfembly  of  Pennfylvar 
•fa,  in  September^  1 787,  a  refolution  pafied  the  Houfe  (forty-three  againft 
nineteen)  to  call  a  Convention  to  confider  it,  &c.  Sixteen  of  the  Diflenti- 
COts  pnblifhed  an  Addrefs  to  their  ConftitumU,  dated  September  %l,l~'6l,  dat- 
ing their  conduct  and  aligning  the  reafons  of  it :  but  as  there  was  very 
little  in  all  this  affair  that  reflected  much  honor  on  the  dijfenting  Mcmltrx  or 
mn  the  State  to  which  they  belonged,  and  nothing  that  could  ajfe8  or  concern  any 
body  out  of  that  State,  I  have  here  omitted  my  remarks  on  all  of  it,  but 
their  objections  to  the  New  Conjlitutton  itfelf  *  which  being  of  general  confe- 
quence  to  the  States,  in  as  much  as  that  Conftitution  (with  a  few  amend- 
ments fince  adopted)  is  the  fame  which  now  exifts  in  full  eftablifhment 
thro*  the  Union,  I  therefore  here  infert,  I  fay,  their  objecltons  ana  my  re- 
fnarks  on  ttem,  and  leave  out  all  the  reft  as  matter  of  local  concern  at  that 
time,  but  like  to  be  little  intereiting  to  the  public  is  general  at  this  or  any 
future  time. 
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of  offices  are  not  more,  and  the  compenfations  or  emolu- 
ments of  office  not  greater,  than  is  neceuary,  the  cxpenfe 
will  be  by  no  means  burdenfomc,  and  this  muft  be  left  to 
the  prudence  of  Congrefs  \  for  I  know  of  no  way  to  con- 
trol fuprcme  powers  from  extravagance  in  this  refpech 
Doubtlefs  many  inftances  may  be  produced  of  many  nced- 
lefs  offices  being  created,  and  many  inferior  officers,  who 
receive  far  greater  emoluments  of  office  than  the  firft  Pre* 
fident  of  the  State. 

2.  Their  next  objeftion  is  againft  a  Ugijlature  confifting 
of  three  branches.  This  is  fo  far  from  an  objection,  that  I 
confider  it  as  an  advantage.  The  moft  weighty  and  in* 
portatit  affairs  of  the  Union  muft  be  tranfatted  in  Con- 
grefs j  the  moft  efiential  counfels  muft  be  there  decided, 
which  muft  all  go  thro*  three  feveral  difcuffion  s  in  three  dif- 
ferent chambers  (all  equally  competent  to  the  fubjelt  and 
equally  governed  by  the  fame  motives  and  interefts,  viz. 
the  good  of  the  great  Commonwealth,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  people)  before  any  decifion  can  be  made;  and 
when  difputes  are  very  high,  different  difcuffion5  are  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  they  afford  time  for  all  parties  to  coolLand  re- 
confider. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  fafe  way,  and  a  very 
likely  method  to  prevent  any  fudden  and  undigeftcd  refolu- 
tions  from  paffing  ;  and  tho*  it  may  delay,  or  even  deftroy, 
a  good  bill,  will  hardly  admit  the  paffing  of  a  bad  one, 
which  is  by  far  the  worll  evil  of  the  two.  But  if  all  this 
cannot  flop  the  courfe  of  a  bad  bill,  the  negative  of  the 
Prefident  will  at  leaft  give  it  further  embarraflment,  will 
furnifh  all  the  new  light  which  a  moft  ferious  difcuffion  in 
a  third  Houfe  can  give,  and  will  make  a  new  difcuffion 
neqefiary  in  each  of  the  other  two,  where  every  member 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  revife  his  opinion,  to  correft 
his  arguments,  and  bring  his  judgment  to  the  greateft  ma- 
turity poffible:  if  all  this  can  not  keep  the  public  decifion 
within  the  bounds  of  wifdom,  natural  fitnefs,  right,  and 
convenience,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  efforts,  pf  human 
wifdom  that  can  do  it« 

I  believe; 
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I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  in  the  Uni- 
on, who  would  not  readily  confent  to  have  Congrefs  veiled 
with  all  the  vaft  poWers  propofed  by  the  New  Conftitutionf 
if  he  could  be  fure  that  thofe  powers  would  be  exercifed 
with  wifdom,  juitice,  and  propriety,  and  not  be  abufedj 
and  I  do  not  fee  that  greater  precautions  and  guards  againft 
abufes  can  well  be  devifed,  or  more  effectual  methods  ufed 
to  throw  every  degree  of  light  on  every  fubject  of  debate, 
or  more  powerful  motives  to  a  reafonabic  and  honeft  deci- 
£on  can  be  fet  before  the  minds  of  Congrefs,  than  arc  » 
here  propofed.  / 

And  if  this  is  the  beft  that  can  be  obtained,  it  ought  in 
all  prudence  to  be  adopted  till  better  appears,  rtfther  than 
to  be  rejected  merely  becaufe  it  is  humarfi  not  perfect,  and 
may  be  abufed.  At  any  rate  I  think  it  very  plain  that  our 
chance  of  a  right  decifion  in  a  Congrefs  of  three  branches, 
is  much  greater  than  in  one  of  a  fingle  chamber:  but  how- 
ever all  this  nray  be>  I  cannot  fee  the  leaft  tendency  in  2 
Legiflature  of  three  branches  to  increafe  the  burdens  or  * 
taxes  of  the  people.  I  think  it  very  evident  that  any 
propofition  of  extravagant  expenfe  would  be  checked,  and 
embarrafled  in  fuch  an  AfTembly,  more  than  in  a  fingle 
Houfe. 

Further,  the  two  Houfes  being  by  their  election  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  States,  and  being  themfelves  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  will  naturally  have  the  intereft  of  the  Com- 
monwealth fincerely  at  heart,  their  principle  muft  be  the 
fame,  their,  differences  muft  be  (if  any)  in  the  mode  of 
purfuing  it*  or  arife  from  local  attachments;  I  fay,  the 
great  intereft  of  their  country,  and  the  efteem,  confidence, 
and  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  muft  be  ftrong 
governing  principles  in  both  Houfes,  as  well  a$  in  the  Pre- 
Cdent  himfelf.  * 

3.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  Conftitution  propofed 
will  annihilate  the  ^fate-governments 9  or  reduce  them  to  mere 
corporations*     I  take  it  that  this  pbjection  is  thrown  out 

(merely 

*  Vide  this  jubjedt  fully  difcuffed  inmy  Diflertation  on  that  Conftiti\tio« 
wfcich  is  neceffary  for  the  United  States,  page  198. 
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(oferely  invid'ut  caufa)  without  the  Icaft  ground  for  it ;  for 
I  do  not  find  one  article  of  che  Conftitution  propofed,  which 
Tcfts  Congrefs,  or  any  of  their  officers  or  courts,  with  a  pow- 
er to  interfere  in  the  leafl  in  the  internal  police  or  government 
ef  any  one  State,  when  the  interefts  of  fome  other  State,  or 
Jlrangers,  or  the  Union  in  general,  are  not  concerned:  and 
in  all  fuch  cafes  it  is  abfolutely  and  manifeftly  neceflary 
that  Congrefs  fhould  have  a  controlling  power,  otherwife 
there  would  be  no  end  of  controverfes  and  injuries  between 
different  States,  nor  any  fafety  for  individuals,  nor  any  pou**» 
bility  of  fupporting  the  Union  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
honor,  ftrength,  or  fecurity. 

4.  Another  objeftion  is  againft  the  power  of  taxation 
vefied  in  Congrefs.  But  I  anfwer,  this  is  abfolutely  necefia- 
ry  and  unavoidable,  from  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe ;  I  know 
it  is  a  tender  point,  a  vqft  power,  and  a  terrible  engine  of  op* 
frefjion  and  tyranny,  when  wantonly,  injudicioufly,  or  wick" 
ediy  ufed,  but  muff  he  admitted;  for  it  is  impoflible  to  fup- 
j>ort  the  Union,  or  indeed  any  government,  without  ex* 
fenfe — the  Congrefs  are  the  proper  judges  of  that  expenfe, 
the  amount  of  it,  and  the  bell  means  of  fupplying  it  $  the 
fafety  of  the  States  abfolutely  requires  that  this  power  be 
lodged  fome  where,  and  no  other  body  can  have  the  leaft  pre- 
tentions to  it ;  and  no  part  of  the  refources  of  the  States 
can,  with  any  fafety,  be  exempt,  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  Union  or  government  require  their  utmoft  exertion. 

The  flronger  we  make  our  government,  the  greater  protect  ' 
tion  it  can  afford  us,  and  the  greater  will  our  fafety  be  under 
it. 

It  is  eafy  enough  here  to  harangue  011  the  arts  of  m 
court  to  create  occafions  for  money,  or  the  unbounded  ex~ 
travagance  with  which  they  can  fpend  it ;  but  all  this  not* 
withftanding,  we  mud  take  our  courts  as  we  do  our  wives*  . 
for  better  or  for  worfe.  We  hope  the  beft  of  an  American 
Congrefs,  but  if  they  difappoint  us,  we  cannot  help  it;  it  is 
in  vain  to  try  to  form  any  plan  of  avoiding  the  frailties  of 
human  nature. — Would  any  man  choofe  a  lame  horfe  left 
a  found  one  fhould  run  away  .with  him?  or  will  any  man 
prefer  a  fmall  tent  to  live  in,  before  a  large  houfc,  which 

day 
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ftay  fall  donon  and  crujh  him  in  its  ruins  ?  No  man  fia* 
any  right  to  find  fault  with' this  article,  till  he  can  fubfti- 
tute  a  better  in  its  room.      / 

The  fixteen  Members  attempt  to  aggravate  the  horrors 
of  this  devouring  power,  by  fuggefting  the  rigid  feverity 
with  which  Congrefs,  with  their  faithful  folders,  will  exaB 
and  collecl  the  taxes.  This  pifture,  ftripped  of  its  black 
drapery,  amounts  to  juft  this,  viz.  that  whatever  taxes  are 
laid  will  be  collected,  without  exception,  from  every  per- 
fon  charged  with  them,  which  muft  look  difagreeable,  I 
fuppofe,  to  people  who,  by  one  fhift  or  another,  have  a- 
voided  paying  taxes  all  their  lives. 

But  it  is  a  plain  truth,  and  will  be  obvious  to  any  body 
who  duly  eonfiders  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to 
a  State,  or  oppreffive  to  individuals,  than  a  partial  and  dila- 
tory colleclion  of  taxes,  efpecially  where  the  tax  is  an  impoft 
or  excife,  becaufe  the  man  who  avoids  the  tax,  can  under- 
fell,  and  confequently  ruin,  him  who  pays  it,  i.  e.  Smug- 
gling ruins  the  fair  trader*  and  a  remedy  of  this  mifchief, 
I  cannot  fuppofe,  will  be  deemed  by  our  people  in  general 
fuch  a  very  awful  judgment,  as  the  fixteen  Members  would 
make  us  believe  their  condiments  will  confider  it  to  be. 

5.  They  objeft,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  mt  affertei 
in  the  Conftitution.  I  anfwer,  neither  are  any  of  the  ten 
commandments,  but  I  do  not  think,  that  it  follow^  that  it 
Was  the  defign  of  the  Convention  to  facrifice  either  the  one 
or  the  other  to  contempt,  or  to  leave  them  void  of  protec- 
tion and  effeftual  fupport. 

6.  It  is  objedled  further,  that  the  Conftitution  contains 
no  declaration  of  rights.  I  anfwer,  this  is  not  true :  the 
Conftitution  contains  a  declaration  of  many  rights,  and  ve- 
ry important  ones,  e.  g.  that  people  (hall  be  obliged  to  ful- 
fil their  contrasts,    and  not  avoid  them  by  tenders  of  any 

thing  lefs  than  the  value  ftipulated ;  that  no  ex  pojl  faclo 
laws  (hall  be  made,  &c.  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  their  appointment  to  make  a  code  of  laws ;  it  was 
Sufficient  to  fix  the  Conftitution  right,  and  that  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  moit  effc&ual  fecurity  of  the  rights  of  the 
Cubjeft. 
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7.  They  further  objeft,  that  no  proviflon  is  mad*  agaitmV 
ajfanding  army  in  tinv  of  peace.  I  anfwer,  that  a  {landing 
army,  1.  e.  regular  troops,  are  often  necefiary  in  time  of 
peace,  to  prevent  a  war,  to  guard  againft  fudden  invafions, 
for  garrifon-duty,  to  quell  mobs  and  riots,  as  guards  to 
Congrcfs  and  perhaps  other  courts,  &c.  &c.  as  military 
fchools  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  and  habits  of  military 
difcipline  and  cxercife,  &c.  &c.  and  as  the  power  of  raif* 
ing  troops  is  rightfully  and  without  obje&ion  veiled  in 
Congrefs,  fo  they  are  the  properejt  and  bejl  judges  of  the 
number  requifite,  and  the  occafton,  time,  and  manner  of  em- 
ploying them ;  if  they  are  not  wanted  on  military  duty, 
they  may  be  employed  in  making  public  roads,  fortifications, 
or  any  other  public  works :  they  need  not  be  an  ufelefs  bur* 
den  to  the  States :  and  for  all  this  the  prudence  of  Con- 
grcfs muft  be  trailed,  and  nobody  can  have  a  right  to  ob- 
ject to  this,  till  they  can  point  out  fome  way  of  doing  bet- 
ter. 

8.  Another  obje&ion  is,  that  the  New  Conftitution  abo» 
lifhes  trial  by  jury  in  civil  caufesm  I  anfwer,  I  do  not  fee  one 
word  in  the  Conftitution,  which,  by  any  candid  conftrttc- 
tion,  can  fupport  even  the  remoteft  fufpicion  that  this  ever 
entered  in  the  heart  of  one  Member  of  the  Convention : 
I  therefore  fet  down  the  fuggeftion  for  fheer  malice,  and  fo 
difmifs  it* 

9.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  federal  judiciary  is  Ji 
conflrucled  as  to  dejlroy  the  judiciaries  of  the  feveral  States, 
and  that  the  appellate  jurifdiElion,  with  refpeel  to  law  and 

fall,  is  unnecejfary.  I  anfwer,  both  the  original  and  appel- 
late jurifdi&ion  of  the  federal  judiciary  are  manifeftly  nc- 
cefiary,  where  the  caufe  of  attion  affefts  the  citizens  of 
different  States,  the  general  inter  eft  of  the  Union,  or  gran- 
gers (and  to  cafes  of  thefe  defcriptions  only  does  the  jurifdic- 
di5lion  of  the  federal  judiciary  extend)  I  fay,  thefe  jurifdic- 
tions  of  the  federal  judiciary  are  manifeftly  neceffary.  for 
the  reafons  juft  now  given  under  the  third  objection. 

I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  avoid  trying  any  ifTues  joined 
before  them,  whether  the  thing  to  be  decided  is  law  or 

f«8t- 
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fnti ;  but  I  think  no  doubt  can  be  macfe,  that  if  the  iiTae 
joined  is  on  faff',  it  muft  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

10.  They  obje£r,  that  the  eletlion  of  Delegates  for  the 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  //  for  two  years,  and  of  Senators, 
Jbrjhc  years.  I  think  this  a  manifeft  advantage,  rather  than* 
an  objeffion.  Very  great  inconveniences  muft  neceflarily 
afrife  from  a  too  frequent  change  of  the  Members  of  large 
fcgiflatrve  or  executive  bodies,  where  the  revifion  of  every 
paft  tranfa&ioft  muft  be  taken  up,  explained,  and  difcuflcdr 
sfriew  for  the  information  of  the  new  Members;  where 
the  fettled  rules  of  the  Houfe  are  little  underftood  by  them, 
tec.  &c.  all  which  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be  witrr 
ftfety. 

Further,  it  is  plain  that  any  man  who  fcrves  in  fuch  bo- 
dies, is  better  qualified  the  fecond  year  thari  he  could  be 
die  firft,  becaufe  experience  adds  qualifications  for  every 
Bufinefs,  &c.  the  only  objection  is,  that  long  continuance 
affords  danger  of  corruption,  but  for  this  the  Cohftitutiort 
provides  a  remedy  by  impeachment  and  expulfion,*  which 
will  be  a  fufficlent  reffraint,  unief§  a  majority  of  the  Houfe 
arrid  Senate  fhouid  become  corrupt,  which  is  not  eafily  pre- 
fumable :  in  fine,  there  is  a  certain  mean  between  too  long 
and  toofbort  continuances  of  Members  in  Congrcfs,  and  I 
cannot  fee  but  it  is  judicioufly  fixed  by  the  Convention. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think  the  fix  teen  Members? 
Kave  employed  an  eddrefs-writer  of  great  dexterity,  who 
Iras  given  us  a  ftrong  fample  of  ingenious  malignity  and  ill- 
hature — a  mafterpiece  of  high  coloring  in  the  fcare-croio 
way ;  in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  fixteen  Mem- 
bers, by  an  unexpe&ed  opennefs  and  candor,  he  avows 
faffs  which  he'eertainly  cannot  expeft  to  juftify,  or  evert 
rVope  that  their  conftituents  will  patronise  or  even  approve,* 
>  but  he  feems  to  lofe  all  candor  when  he  deals  in  fentiments  j 
when  he  comes  to  point  out  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
tfekv  Conjtitution,  he  appears  to  miftake  the  fpirit  and  true 
principles  of  it  very  much ;  or,  which  is  worfe,  takes  plea^" 
fure  in  fhowing  it  in  the  worft  light  he  can  paint  it  in. 

I  however  agree  with  him  in  this,  c  that  this  is  the  time 
for  conftderatioH  and  minute  examination  / and,  I  think,  the 

F  f  f  sjr&s. 
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great  fubject,  when  viewed  ferioufly,  without  paffion  of 
prejudice,  will  bear,  and  brighten  under,  thefevereft  exanunar 
tion  of  the  rational  inquirer.  If  the  provifions  of  the  law 
or  Conftitution  do  not  exceed  the  occafions,  if  the  remedies^ 
are  not  extended  beyond  the  mifchiefs,  the  government  can- 
not be  juftly  charged  with  feverity ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  provifions  are  not  adequate  to  the  occafions,  and  die 
remedies  not  equal  to  the  mifchiefs,  the  government  muft 
be  too  lax,  and  not  fufficiently  operative  to  give  the  necef- 
fary  fecurity  to  the  fubjeft :  to  form  a  right  judgment,  we 
muft  compare  thefe  two  things  well  together,  and  not  fat 
fer  our  minds  to  dwell  on  one  of  them  alone,  without 
confidering  it  in  connexion  with  the  other ;  by  this  means 
we  fliall  eafily  fee  that  the  one  makes  the  other  necefiary*, 

Were  we  to  view  only  the  gaols  and  dungeons,  the  gal- 
lows and  pillories,  the  chains  and  wheel-barrows,  of  a?y 
State,  we  might  be  induced  to  think  the  government  fevere: 
but  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  murders  and  parri- 
cides, the  robberies  and  burglaries,  the  piracies  and  tbtfts, 
which  merit  thefe  punijhments,  our  idea  of  cruelty  vanifhes  at 
once,  and  we  admire  the  jufiice,  and  perhaps  clemency,  of 
that  government,  which  before  Jbocked  us  as  too  fevere. ; 

So  when  we  fix  our  attention  only  on  the  fuperlative  au- 
thority and  energetic  force  veiled  in  Cqngrefs,  and  our  federal 
executive  powers  by  the  New  Conftitution,  we  »ay  at  firft 
fight  be  induced  to  think  that  we  yield  more  of  the.^w- 
reignty  of  the  States  and  of  perfonal  liberty,  than  is  requite 
to  maintain  the  federal  government;  but  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  confider  with  full  furvey  the  vaft  fupports 
which  the  union  requires,  and  the  immenfe  confequence  if 
that  union  to  us  all,  we  fhall  probably  foon  be  convinced 
that  the  powers  aforefaid,  extenfive  as  they  are,  are  not 
greater  than  is  neceflary  for  our  benefit :  for, 

1 .  No  laws  of  any  State,  which  do  not  carry  in  them  a 
force  which  extends  to  their  effeclual  and  final  execution,  can 

afford  a  certain  and  fitfficient  fecurity  to  the  fubjecJ  /  for, 

2.  Laws  of  any  hind,  which  fail  of  execution,  are  worfe 
than  none,  becaufe  they  weaken  the  government,  expofe  it 
to  contempt,  deflroy  the  confidence  of  all  men,  both  fubjefts 

and 
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and  ftrangers,  in  it,'  and  difappoint  all  men  who  have  con- 
fided in  it. 

In  fine,  our  union  can  never  be  fupported  without  definite 
and  effe&tfpl  laws,  which  are  co-extenfive  with  their  occa- 
fions,  and  which  are  fupported  by  authorities  and  powers 
which  can  give  them  execution  with  energy ;  if  admitting 
fuch  powers  into  our  Conftitution  can  be  called  a  facrifice, 
k'is  a  facrifice  to  fafety,  and  the  only  queftioh  is,  Whether 
our  union  or  federal  government  is  worth  this  facrifice.       , 

"Our  union,  I  fay,  under  the  proteclion  of  which  every, 
individual  refts  fecure  againft  foreign  and  domefiic  infult  and 
oppreffion ;  but  without  it  we  can  have  no  fecurity  againft 
ihvafions,  infults,  and  oppreffion  s  of  foreign  powers >  or  a- 
gainft  the  inroads  and  wars  of  one  State  on  another ,  or  even 
againft  infurreclions  and  rebellions  arifing  withiq  particular 
States,  by  which  our  wealth  and  ftr&igth,  as  well  as  eafe, 
comfort,  and  fafety,  will  be  devoured  and  deftroyed  by  ene- 
mies growing  out  of  our  own  Bowels. 

It  is  our  union  alone  which  can  give  us  refpetlability 
abroad  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  fecure  to  us  all 
the  advantages  both  of  trade  and  fafety,  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  treaties  with  them. 

The  Thirteen  States  all  united  and  well  cemented  toge- 
ther, zrezfirong,  rich,  and  formidable  body,  not  of  flati- 
anary,  maturated  power,  but  increafing  every  day  in  rich©6, 
ftrength,  and  numbers. 

Thus  circumftanced,  we  can  demand  the  attention  and 
Tefpefl:  of  all  foreign  nations,  but  they  will  give  us  both 
In  exacl  proportion  to  the  folidity  of  our  union :  for  if  they 
bbferve  our  union  to  be  lax,  from  inefficient  principles  of 
cement  in  our  Conftitution,  or  mutinies  and  infurreclions  of 
our  own  people  (which  are  the  direfl:  confequence  of  an 
inefficient  cement  of  union)  I  fay,  when  foreign  nations  fee 
either  of  thefe,  they  will  immediately  abate  of  their  atten- 
tion and  refpecl  to  us,  and  confidence  in  us. 

And  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  New  Conftitution  does 
not  veft  Congrefs  with  more  or  greater  powers  than  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  this  important  union,  I  wifli  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted 
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mitted  in  the  mod  cordial  and  unanimous  manner  by  all  the 
States. 

It  is  a  human  compofition,  and  may  have  errors  which 
future  experience  will  enable  us  to  difcover  and  correfti 
but  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  if  it  has  faults,  that  the  ad* 
drefs-writer  of  the  fixteen  Members  has  not  been  able  tat 
find  them;  for  he  has  all  along  either  hunted  downphanr 
toms  of  error,  that  have  no  real  exifencf*  or,  which  is  worfe, 
tarnijhed  real  excellencies  into  blemijbes. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  thefe  remarks  of  this  writer, 
becaufe  I  obferve  that  all  the  fcribblers  in  our  papers  againft 
the  New  Conftitution,  have  taken  their  cue  principally 
from  him ;  all  their  lucubrations  contain  little  more  than 
his  ideas  d  re  fled  out  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  one  of 
which  colors  fo  high  as  to  make  the  New  Conftitution 
ftrongly  reicmble  the  Turkj/b  government  (vide  Gazetteer 
of  the  ioth  inftant)  which,  I  think,  qomes  about  as  near 
the  truth  as  any  of  the  reft,  and  brings  to  my  mind  a  fen- 
timent  in  polemical  divinity,  which  I  have  fomewhere  read, 
that  there  were  once  great  difputes  and  different  opinions 
among  divines  about  the  mark  which  wasfet  on  Cain,  wh.e* 
one  of  them  very  gravely  thought  it  was  a  horn  fully  grow* 
out  on  his  forehead*  It  is  probable  he  could  not  think  of  a 
worfe  mark  than  that. 

On  the  whole  matter,  there  is  no  end  of  the  extravagan- 
cies of  the  human  fancy,  which  are  commonly  di&ated  by 
poignant  feelings,  difordered  pqffions,  or  ajfefHifig  interefis; 
but  I  could  wifh  my  fellow-citizens,  in  the  matter  of  vaft 
importance  before  us,  would  diveft  themfelves  of  bia% 
paffion,  and  little  per/bnal  or  local  interefis,  and  confider  the 
great  fubjeft  with  that  dignity  of  reafon,  and  independence 
of  fentiment,  which  national  interefts  ever  require. 

I  have  here  given  my  fentiments  with  the  moft  unbiaf- 
fed  freedom,  and  hope  they  will  be  received  with  the  moft 
candid  attention  and  unbiafled  difcuflion  by  the  State  in 
which  /  live,  and  in  which  I  expert  to  leave  my  children.  . 

I  will  conclude  with  one  obfervation,  which  I  take  to  be 
very  capital,  viz.  that  the  diftrefles  and  oppreffions,  both 
of  nations  and  individuals,  often  ajife  from  the  powers  of 

government 
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government  being  too  limited  in  their  principle,  too  indetermi- 
nate in  their  definition,  or  too  lax  in  their  execution,  and,  of 
courfe,  the  fafety  of  the  citizens  deperftls  much  on  full  and 
definite  powers  of  government,  and  an  effectual  execution  pf 
them* 

g»l»    I    .1?    I  A-  I    ■      1,1  I     .  1   J     ,1      II       .       l^i^J 

7/fe  Weaknejfes  of  Brutus  expofed: 

OR,   SOME 

REMARKS 

la  Vindfication  of  the  Conftitution 

PROPPED  BY  THE  J.ATC 

FEDERAL    CONVENTION,     ] 

.▲GAINST   THE 

Objections  and  clqomy  Fears  of  that  Writer., 

[Firjt  puMJbad  \n  Ebiloddpbia,  Nov.  4,  1 7 87  J 


THE  long  piece  figned  Brutus  (which  was  fjrft 
publiflied  in  a  New-Tork  paper,  and  was  afterward* 
copied  into  the  Pennfylvania  Packet  of  OB.  26,  1787)  ift 
wrote  in  a  very  good  ftyle ;  the  language  is  eafy,  and  the. 
addrefs  is  polite  and  insinuating ;  but  the  fentiments,  I  con* 
ceive,  are  not  only  unfound,  but  wild  and  chimerical;  the 
dreary  fears  and  apprehenfions,  altogether  groundlefs;  and 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  piece,  in  this  very  important  crifis 
pf  our  politics,  very  hurtful.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
my  duty  to  make  fome  animadversions  on  it;  which  I  here, 
offer,  with  all  due  deference,  to  the  author  and  to  the 
public. 

His 
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.    His  firft  queftion  is,  Whether  a  confederated  government 
is  befi  for  the  United  States  ? 

I  anfwer, — If  Brutus,  or  any  body  clfc,  cannot  find  any 
benefit  refulting  from  the  union  of  the  Thirteen  States;  u 
they  can  do  without  as  well  as  with  the  refpe&ability,  the 
protection,  and  the  fecurity,  which  the  States  may  derive 
from  that  union,  I  have  nothing  further  to  fay :  but  if  that 
union  is  to  be  fupported  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  afford  rc- 
fpe&ability,  protection,  or  fecurity  to  the  States,  I  fay  it 
mud  be  done  by  an  adequate  government,  and  cannot  be 
ttherwife  done. 

This  government  muft  have  a  fupreme  pewer,  fnpezhor  to 
and  able  to  control  each  and  all  of  its'  parts.  It  is  effential . 
to  all  government,  that  fuch  a  power  be  fomewhere  exifiing^ 
in  it;  and, if  the  place  where  the  propofed  Confutation  has,* 
fixed  it,  does  not  fuit  Brutus  and  his  friends,  I  will  give 
him  leave  to  flow  it  away  in  any  other  place  that  js  better: 
but  I  will  not  confent  to  have  it  annihilated;  neither  will  I 
agree  to  have  it  cramped  and  pinched  for  r6om,  ifo  as  to  leffen 
its  energy ;  for  that  will  deftroy  both  its  nature  and  ufe, 

The  fupreme  power  of  government  ought  to  he  full,  de- 
finite, efiabhfhed,  and  acknowledged.  Powers  of  government 
too  limited,  or  uncertain  and  difputed,  have  ever  .proved,  like 
Pandora's  box,  a  moil  fruitful  fource  of  quarrels,  animofi- 
ties,  wars,  devaftation,  and  ruin,  in  all  fliapeg  and  degrees, 
in  all  communities,  ftates,  and  kingdoms  on  earth. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  the  honor,  e/fab/i/bment9  and  peace 
of  fociety,  than  public  decifions,  grounded  on  principles  of 
right,  natural  fitnefs,  and  prudence ;  but  when  the  powers 
of  government  are  too  limited,  fuch  decifions  cannot  be 
made  and  enforced;  fo  the  mifchief  goes  without  a  remedy: 
dreadful  examples  of  which  we  have  felt,  in  inftances  more 
than  enough,  for  feven  years  paft. 

Further,  where  the  powers  of  government  are  not  defi- 
nite but  difputedr  the  adminiftration  dare  not  make  decifions 
oh  the  footing  of  impartial  juff ice  and  right ;  but  muft  tem*> 
porize  with  the  parties,  left  they  lofe  friends  or  make  ene- 
mies:  and,  of  courfe,  the  righteous  go  off  injured  and  dif- 
gufted,  and  the  wicked  go  off  grumbling  too j  for  it  is  rare 

that 
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lhat  any  Sacrifices  of  a  court  can  fatisfy  a  prevailing  party  . 
in  the  State.  s 

It  is  neceflary  in  States,  as  well  as  in  private  families,  . 
that  controverfies  fliould  have  a  juft,  fpeedy,  and  effectual. ; 
decifion,  that  right  may  be  done  before  the  contention  has., 
time  to  grdw  up  into  habits  of  malignity,  refentment,  ill-  , 
nature,  and  ill  offices.     If  a  controverfy  happens  between 
two  States,  mull  it  continue  undecided,  and  daily  increafe, 
and  be  more  and  more  aggravated,  by  the  repeated  infults- 
and  injuries  of  the  contending  parties,  till  they  are  ripe  for 
the  decifion  of  the  fwordf  or  muft  the  weaker  States  fuffer, 
without  remedy,  the  groundlefs  demands  and  oppreffions 
of  their  fronger  neighbours,  becaufe  they  have  no  avenger i 
or  umpire  of  their  difputes?  ' 

Or  (hall  we  iriftitute  a  fupreme  power,  with  full  and  ef- 
fectual authority  to  control  the  animofities  and  decide  the  difputes 
•f  thefe  frong,  contending  bodies?  In  the  one  propofed  to 
us,  we  haye  perhaps  every  chance  of  a  righteous  judgment, 
that  we  have  any  reafon  to  hope  for  5  but  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  even  a  wrongful  decifion  would,  in  molt  cafes, 
be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  fuch  deftructive  contro- 
verfies.  * 

I  fuppofe  that  neither  Brutus  nor  any  of  his  friends 
"would  wifii  to  fee  our  government  embroiled  abroad,  and, 
therefore,  will  admit  it  neceflary  to  inftitute  fome  federal 
authority,  fufficient  to  punifli  any  individual  or  State,  who 
fliall  violate  our  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  infult  their 
dignity,  or  abufe  their  citizens,  and  compel  due  reparation ' 
.  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

I  further  apprehend,  that  Brutus  is  willing  to  have  the 
general  interefi  and  welfare  of  the  States  well  provided  for 
and  fupported,  and,  therefore,  will  confent  that  there  {hall 
exift  in  the  States  an  authority  to  do  all  this  effeBually;  but 
he  feems  grieved  that  Congrefs  (hould  be  the  judges  of  this 
general  welfare  of  the  States.  If  he  will  be  kind  enough, 
to  point  out  any  other  more  fuitabk  and  proper  judges,  I  willr 
confent  to  have  them  admitted. 

Indeed,  I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  Brutus,  and  think  he 
may  come  right  at  laft $  for  I  obferve  (after  all  his  fear  and 

trembling 


trtmUng  about  <he  dew  govetrimerftj  tfte  eonititotiort*  he 
defines  and  adopts,  is  the  very  fame  as  that  which  the  Fede- 
ral Convention  hate  propofed  to  us,  viz.  "  thai  the  Thir- 
teen States  fliould  continue  thirteen  confederated  republics, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  (upfeme  federal  Bead, 
for  certain  defined  national purpofes  only.  Where  we  may 
oDferve, 

1.  That  the  New  Conftitution  leaves  all  the  Thirteen 
States,  complete  republics ,  as  it  found  them,-  but  all  confede- 
rated under  the  direftiori  and  control  of  a  federal  head,  tot 
certain  defined  national  purpofes  6nly%  u  c.  it  leaves  all  tne 
dignities,  authorities,  and  internal  police  of  each  State  in 
free,  full,  and  perfetl  condition  ;  unfefs  when  national  pur- 
pofes make  the  control  of  them  by  the  federal  head  or  aiu» 
thority,  neceflary  to  the  general  benefit. 

2.  Thefe  powers  of  control  by  the  federal  head  or  au- 
thority are  defined  in  the  New  Conftitution,  as  minutely4 
as  may  be,  in  their  principle  $  and  any  detail  of  them  whicft 
may  become  neceflary,  is  committed  to  the  wifdom  of  Con- 
grefs. 

3.  It  extends  the  controlling  power  of  the  federal  head 
to.  no  one  cafe,  to  which  the  jurifdi£Hon  or  power  of  defini- 
tive decifion  of  any  one  State  can  be  competent.     And, 

4.  In  every  fuch  cafe,  the  controlling  power  of  the  fede- 
ral head  is  aofol a  tely  neceflary  to  the  fupport,  dignity,  and 
benefit  of  the  national  government,  and  the  fafety  of  indivi- 
duals ;  neither  of  whicli  can,  by  any  pofEbility,  be  fecured 
without  it. 

All  this  falls  in  pretty  well  with  Brutus' s  fentiments; 
for  he  does  not  think  that  the  New  Conftitution  in  its  pre- 
fent  fate  fo  very  bad,  but  fears  that  it  will  not  preferve  its 
purity  of  inftitution,  but,  if  adopted,  will  immediately 
verge  to,  and  terminate  in,  a  confolidation,  i.  e.  a  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  State-governments.  For  argument,  he  fuggefts 
the  avidity  of  power  natural  to  rulers,  and  the  eager  grafp 
with  which  they  holti  it  when  obtained,  and  their  ftrong 
Propenfity  to  abufe  their  power,  and  encroach  on  the  liberties 
•f  the  people. 

He 
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He  dwells  on  the  vafi  powers  vefted  in  Congrefs  by  thft 
New  Constitution,  i.  e.  of  levying  taxes,  raifing  armies,  ap- 
pointing federal  courts,  &c.  takes  it  for  granted  that  all 
thefe  powers  will  be  abufed  and  carried  to  an  opprejjive  ex~ 
cefs  s  and  then  harangues  on  the  dreadful  cafe  we  (hall  be 
in,  when  our  wealth  is  all  devoured  by  taxes }  our  liberty 
deftroyed  by  the  power  of  the  army ;  and  our  civil  rights 
all  facrificed  by  the  unbounded  power  of  the  federal  courts^ 
&c.  * 

And  when  he  has  run  himfelf  out  of  breath  with  this 
dreary  declamation,  he  comes  to  the  conclufion  he  fet  out 
with,  viz.  that  the  Thirteen  States  are  too  big  for  a  repub- 
lican government,  which  requires  fmall  territory,  and  can- 
not be  fupported  in  more  extenjive  nations;  that  in  large 
States  liberty  will  foon  be  fwallowed  up,  and  loft  in  the 
magnitude  of  power  requifite  in  the  government,  &c. 

If  any  conclufion  at  all  can  be  drawn  from  this  bafelefs 
aflemblage  of  gloomy  thoughts,  I  think  it  muft  be  againft 
any  union  at  all;  againft  any  kind  of  federal  government*  For 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this,  viz.  that  the  union  cannot 
by  any  poffibility  be  fupported  with  fuccefs$  without  adequate 
and  effetlual  powers  of  government. 

We  muft  have  money  to  fupport  the  union,  and,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  raifing  it  muft  be  lodged  fomewherc  s  we 
muft  have  a  military  force,  and,  of  confequence,  the  power 
dyaifing  and  diretling  it  muft  exift;  civil  and  criminal  caufes 
of  national  concern  will  arife,  therefore,  there  muft  be 
fomewhere  a  power  of  appointing  courts  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine them. 

Thefe  powers  muft  be  vefted  in  Congrefs ;  for  nobody 
pretends  to  wifli  to  have  them  vefted  in  any  other  body  of 
men. 

The  Thirteen  States  have  a  territory  very  extenfive,  and 
inhabitants  very  numerous,  and  every  day  rapidly  increas- 
ing; therefore,  the  powers  of  government  neceffary  tq 
fupport  their  union  muft  be  great  in  proportion.  If  the 
fhip  is  large,  the  ma/f  muft  be  proportionably  gre^t,  or  it 
Will  be  impoflible  to  make  her  fail  well.  The  federal 
powers  muft  extend  to  every  part  of  the  federal  territory, 
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i.  e.  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  to  eve- 
ry part  of  them;  and  mud  carry  with  them  fufficient  10- 
tbority  to  fecure  the  execution  of  them ;  and  thefe  powers 
muft  be  veiled  in  Congrefs,  and  the  execution  of  them  mull 
be  under  their  dire&ion  and  control. 

Thefe  powers  are  vqft,  I  know;  and  the  truft  is  of  the 
mod  weighty  kind  that  can  be  committed  to  human  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  execution  and  adminiitration  of  it  will  re- 
quire the  greateft  wifdom,  know/edge,  firmnefs%  and  integrity 
in  that  augufl  body ;  and  I  hope  they  will  have  all  the  abi- 
lities and  virtues  neceflary  to  their  irirportant  ftation,  and 
will  perform  their  duty  well;  but  if*  they  fail,  the  fault  is  in 
them,  not  in  the  Con/titution.  The  beft  Constitution  poffi- 
ble,  even  a  divine  one,  badly  adminiftered,  will  make  a  bad 
government. 

The  Members  of  Congrefs  will  be  the  beft  we  can  get; 
they  will  all  of  them  derive  their  appointment  fropa  the 
States,  and  if  the  States  are  not  wife  enough  to  fend  good 
and  fuitoble  men,  great  blame,  gttztfm  will  lie  at  their 
door.  But  I  fuppofe  nobody  would  wifli  to  mend  this  fault 
by  taking  away  the  eleEiion  of  the  people,  and  directing  the 
appointment  of  Congrefs  to  be  made  in  any  other  ivay. 

When  we  have  gotten  the  beft  that  can  be  obtained,  we 
Ought  to  be  quiet  and  ceafe  complaining.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  human  wifdom  to  do  more ;  it  is  the  fate  of  hu- 
man nature  to  be  imperfeB  and  to  err ;  and  no  doubt  but 
Congrefs,  with  all  their  dignity  offation  and  charaBer,  with 
all  their  opportunities  to  gain  wifdom  and  information,  with 
all  their  inducements  to  virtue  and  integrity,  will  err,  arid 
abufe  or  mifapply  their  powers  in  more  or  lefs  inflances.  I 
have  no  expe&ation  that  they  will  make  a  court  of  angels, 
or  be  any  thing  more  than  men :  it  is  probable  many  of 
them  will  be  infufficient  men,  aud  fome  of  them  may  be 
bad  men. 

The  greateft  wifdom,  care,  and  caution,  has  been  ufed 
in  the  mode  of  their  .appointment ;  in  the  reftraints  and 
checks  under  which  they  mull  a£l;  in  the  numerous  difcuf- 
fions  and  deliberations  which  ill  their  adls  muft  pafs  throV 
before  they  can  receive  the  ftamp  of  authority ;  in  the  ter- 
ror* 
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rors  of  punifiment  if  they  mifbehave.  I  fay,  in  all  thefe 
ways  the  greateft  care  has  been  ufed  to  procure  and  form 
a  good  Congrefs. 

The  dignity  and  importance  of  their  ftation  and  charafter 
will  afford  all  the  inducements  to  virtue  and  effort,  which 
can  influence  a  mind  capable  of  their  force. 

Their  own' perfonal  reputation,  with  the  eyes  of  all  the 
World  on  them, — the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
which  every  man  in  public  ftation  naturally  wifhes  to  en- 
joy, and  the  dread  of  cenfure  and  Jbame, — all  contribute  ve- 
ry forcible  and  ftrong  inducements  to  noble*  upright,  and 
worthy  behaviour. 

The  particular  interejl  which  every  Member  of  Congrefs 
has  in  every  public  order  and  refolution,  is  another  Jlrong 
motive  to  right  aftion.  For  every  aft  to  which  any  Mem- 
ber gives  his  fanftion,  if  it  be  railing  an  army,  levying  a 
tax,  instituting  a  court,  or  any  other  aft  to  bind  the  States, 
fuch  aft  will  equally  bind  himfelf,  his  nearejt  connexions,  and 
his  pajterity. 

Another  mighty  influence  to  the  nobleft  principle  of  ac- 
tion will  be,  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes ;  for  while 
they  fit  in  the  place  of  God,  to  give  law,  juftice,  and  tight 
to  the  States,  they  muft  be  monflers  indeed,  if  they  do  not 
regard  his  law,  and  imitate  his  characler. 

If  all  this  will  not  produce  a  Congrefs  fit  to  be  trufted,  and 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence,  I  think  we  may  give  the  mat- 
ter up  as  impracticable.  But  ftill  we  muft  make  ourfelves 
as  eafy  as  we  can,  under  a  mif chief  which  .admits  no  reme- 
dy>  and  bear  with  patience  an  evil  which  cannot  be  cured : 
for  a  government  we  muft  have ;  there  is  no  fafety  without 
it ;  tho'  we  know  it  will  be  imperfeft,  we  ftill  muft  prefer 
it  to  anarchy  or  no  government  at  all.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  and  madnefs  to  rejeft  a  necejfary  convenience,  becaufe 
it  is  not  a  petfecl  good. 

Upon  this  ftatement  of  fafts  and  principles  (for  the 
truth  and  reality  of  which,  I  appeal  to  every  candid  man) 
.1  beg  leave  to  remark, 

i.  That 
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1.  That  the  Federal  Convention,  in  the  Confutation  pr«* 
pofed  to  us,  have  exerted  their  utmoft  to  produce  a  Con- 
grefs  worthy  of  the  public  confidence,  who  (hall  have  abilities 
adequate  to 'their  important  duty,  and  (hall  aft  under  every 
poflible  inducement  to  execute  it  faithfully. 

2.  That  this  affords  every  chance  which  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  admit,  of  a  wife  and  upright  admifft/fration. 

3.  Yet  all  this  notwithftanding,  it  is  very  poflible  that 
Congrefs  way  err,  may  abufe  or  mifapply  their  powers,  which 
no  precaution  of  human  wifdom  can  prevent. 

4.  It  is  vain,  it  is  childifh,  it  is  contentious  to  object  to  a 
Conftitution  thus  framed  and  guarded,  on  pretence  that 
the  Commonwealth  may  fuffer  by  a"  lad  adminift ration  of  it; 
or  to  withhold  the  neceffary  powers  of  government  from  the 
fupreme  rulers  of  it,  left  they  mould  abufe  or  mifapply  thofe 
powers.  This  is  an  objection  which  will  operate  with  equal 
force  againft  every  injlitution  that  can  be  made  in  this  world, 
whether  of  policy,  religion,  commerce,  or  any  other*  human 
concern,  which  can  require  regulations ;  for  it  is  not  pofli- 
ble to  form  any  inftitutioti  however  neceflary,  wife,  and 
good,  whofe  ufes  may  not  be  leflened  or  deftroyed  by  bad 
management. 

If  Brutus  or  any  body  elfe  can  point  out  any  checks,  cau- 
tions, or  regulations,  which  have  been  hitherto  omitted, 
which  will  make  Congrefs  more  wife,  more  capable,  more 
diligent,  or  more  faithful,  I  am  willing  to  attend  to  them. 

But  to  fet  Congrefs  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
object  to  their  being  vetted  with  full  and  fufficient  power  to 
manage  all  the  great  departments  of  it,  appears  to  me  ab- 
furd,  quite  wild,  and  chimerical :  it  would  produce  a  pJalh 
which  would  deftroy  itfelf  as  it  went  along,  would  be  a 
fort  of  counter-pofition  of  contrary  parts,  and  render  it 
impoflible  for  rulers  to  render  thofe  fervices,  and  fecure 
thofe  benefits,  to  the  States*  which  are  the  only  great  ends 
of  their  appointment. 

The  Conftitution,  under  Brutus's  corre&ions,  would 
ftand  thus,  viz.  Congrefs  would  have  power  to  raife  money, 
but  mud  not  direft  the  quantity,  or  mode  of  levying  it;  they 
might  raife  armies,  but  mutt  not  juclge  of  the  number  of 
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Jbldiers  neceflary,  or  direcl  their  deftination  j  they  ought  t* 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  muft  not  be  judges  of 
what  that  Welfare  conjijis  in,  or  in  what  manner  it  is  to  bo 
provided  forj  they  might  control  the  feveral  States  for  de- 
fined national  purpo/es,  but  muft  not  be  judges  of  what  pur* 
jpo/es  would  come  within  that  definition,  feV. 

Any  body  with  half  an  eye  may  fee  what  fort  of  admi- 
niftration  the  Conftitution  thus  corrected  would  produce^ 
#.  g.  it  would  require  much  greater  trouble  to  leave  the 
work  undone,  than  would  be  neceflary  to  get  it  well  donew 
under  a  Conftitution  of  iufficient  powers.  If  any  one 
wiflies  to  view  more  minutely  this  blefled  operation,  he 
may  fee  a  lively  /ample  of  it  in  the  loft  /even  years9  pra&ice 
of  our  federal  government. 

5.  Brutus  all  along  founds  his  objections  and  fears  oft 
extreme  ca/es  of  abufe  or  mifapplication  of  fupreme  powers* 
which  may  pojjibly  happen  under  the  adminiftration  of  a 
ioUd).  weak,  or  wicked  Congrefs;  but  it  is  eafy  to  obfervCf 
that  all  inftitutions  are  liable  to  extremes,  but  ought  not  t* 
be  judged  by  them ;  they  do  not  often  appear,  and  perhaps 
never  may;  but  if  they  (hould  happen  in  the  cafes  fuppofed 
(which  God  forbid)  there  is  a  remedy  pointed  out  in  the  Con* 

JlittUion  it/elf 

It  is  not  fuppofable  that  fuch  abufes  could  rife  to  any  ru- 
inous height,  before  they  would  afFe£t  the  States  fo  much, 
that  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  them  would  unite  in  purfuing  a 
remedy  in  the  mode  prefcribed  by  the  Conftitution,  which 
will  always  1>e  liable  to  amendment,  whenever  any  mifchiefB 
or  abufes  appear  in  the  government,  which  the  Conftitu- 
tion, in  its  prefent  ftate,  cannot  reach  and  correft. 

6.  Brutus  thinks  we  can  never  be  too  much  afraid  of  the 
encroaching  avidity  of  rulers ;  but  it  is  pretty  plain,  that 
however  great  the  natural  lujt  of  power  in  riders  may  be, 
the  jealoufy  of  the  people  in  giving  it  is  about  equal ;  thefe 
two  oppofite  paflions  will  always  operate  in  oppofite  direc- 
tions to  each  other,  and,  like  aEtion  and  reaclion  in  natural 
bodies,  will  ever  tend  to  a  good  balance. 

At  any  rate,  the  Congrefs  can  never  get  more  power 
than  the  people  will  give,  nor  hid  it  any  longer  than  they 

will 
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will  permit;  for  fhould-they  aflume  tyrannical  powers*  and 
make  encroachments  on  liberty  without  the  content  of  the 
people,  they  would  foon  atone  for  their  temerity  withjhame 
and  difgrace,  and  probably  with  their  beads. 
•  But  it  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  all  the  danger  does  not. 
arife  from  the  extreme  of  power  in  the  rulers ;  for  when  the 
balance  verges  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and  the  power  of 
the  rulers  becomes  too  much  limited  and  cramped,  all  the 
nerves  of  government  are  weakened,  and  the  adminiftra~ 
tion  mull  unavoidably  ftchen  and  lofe  that  energy  which  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  State,  and  the 
fecurity  of  the  people.  For  it  is  a  truth  worthy  of  great 
attention,  that  laws  are  not  made  fo  much  for  the  righte- 
ous as  for  the  wiched ;  who  never  fail  to  fhelter  themfelves 
from  punijbment  whenever  they  can,  under  the  defcBs  of  the 
hw,  and  the  nveainefs  of  government. 

I  now  come  to  confider  the  grand  proposition-  which 
Brutus  fets  out  with,  concludes  with,  and  interlards  all 
along,  and  which  feems  to  be  the  great  gift  of  his  perfonn- 
ance,  viz.  that  a  confederation  of  the  ^Thirteen  States  into  one 
great  republic  is  not  bejl  for  them  :  and  goes  on  to  prove  by 
£  variety  of  arguments,  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  not  compatible,  and  cannot  be  convenient  to  fo  extenfive 
a  territory  as  the  faid  States  poffefs.  He  begins  by  taking 
One  affumption  for  granted  (for  I  cannot  fee  that  his  argu- 
ments prove  it  at  all)  viz.  that  the  Conftitution  propofed 
Will  melt  down  and  dejlroy  the  jurifdtclion  of  the  particular 
States,  and  confolidate  them  all  into  one  great  republic. 

I  cannot  fee  the  leaft  reafon  for  this  fentiment,  nor  the 
lead  tendency  in  the  New  Conftitution  to  produce  this  effefa 
For  the  Conftitution  does  not  fuffer  the  federal  powers  to 
Control  in  the  leaft,  or  fo  much  as  to  interfere  in,  the  internal 
J>olicy,  jurifdiclion,  or  municipal  rights  of  any  particular 
State;  except  where  great  and  manifeft  national purpofes  and 
interefls  make  that  control  neceflary. 

It  appears  very  evident  to  me,  that  the  Gonflitution  giva 
an  ejlablifiment,  fupport,  and  proteclion  to  the  internal  and  fe* 
parate  police  of  each  State,  under  the  fuperintendency  of 
the  federal  powers,  which  it  could  not  poffibly  enjoy  in  an 

independent 
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;independent  ftate.    Under  the  confederation  each  Stat*,, 
derives  ftrength,  firmnefs,  and  permanency  from  its  com- 
padfc  with  the  other  States.     Like  a  Jtave  in  a  ca/k  well , 
hound  with  hoops,  it  (lands  firmer,  is  not  fo  eafily  Jbaken3 
bent,  or  broken,  as  it  would  be  were  it  fet  up  by  itfelf  alone%\ 
without  any  connexion  with  its  neighbours. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  State  will  receive  from 
the  union  great  fupport  and  protection  againft  the  invafions 
and  inroads  of  foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  againft  riots  and 
infurretlions  of  their  own  citizens;  and,  of  confequence, 
the  courfe  of  their  internal  adminiftration  will  be  fecured 
by  this  means  againft  any  interruption  or  etnbarrajfment  from,. 
cither  of  thefe  caufes. 

They  will  alfo  derive  then  flare  of  benefit  from  the  repea- 
tability of  the  Union  abroad,  from  the  treaties  and  alliances 
which  may  be  made  with  foreign  nations,. &c. 

Another  benefit  they  will  receive  from  the  control  of  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  Union  is  this,  viz.  they  will  be  re- 
ftrained  from  making  angry,  opprejfive,  and deftruBive  lawsg 
from  declaring  ruinous  wars  with  their  neighbours;  from 
fomenting  quarrels  .and  controverfies,  tsV.  all  which  ever 
weaken  a  State,  tend  to  its  fatal  difcrder,  and  often  end  in 
its  diflblution.  *  Righteoufnefs  exalts  and  ftrengthens  a  no* 
tion;  but  fin  is  a  reproach  and  weakening  of  any  people* 

They  will,  indeed,  have  the  privilege  of  oppreffing  their 
mwn  citizens  by  bad  laws  or  bad  adminiftration  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  mifchief  extends  beyond  their  own  State,  and  be- 
gins to  affeft  the  citizens  of  other  States,  firangers,  or  the 
national  welfare, — the  falutary  control  of  the  fupreme  power 
will  check  the  evil,  and  reftore  Jlrength  and  fecurity,  as  well 
as  honejly  and  right,  to  the  offending  State. 

It  appears  then  very  plain,  that  the  natural  effeft  and 
tendency  of  the  fupreme  powers  of  the  Union  is,  .to  give 
Jlrength,  efiablifhment,  and  permanency  to  the  internal  police 
and  jurifdi&ion  of  each  of  the  particular  States:  not  to  melt 
down  and  defiroy,  but  to  fupport  and  confirm,  them  alL  ' 
By  what  fort  of  affurance,  then,  can  Brutus  tdl  us, 
that  the  New  Conftitution,  if  executed,  mufi  certainly  and 
infallibly  terminate  in  a  confolidation  of  the  whole  into  one  great 
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jftpulltc,  fubveriing  all  the  State-authorities*  His  onIy%  afgo* 
mcnt  is,  that  the  federal  powers  uwj  fo  corrupted,  abufed, 
emd  mifapplied,  till  this  effeft  (hall  be  produced.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Conftitution,  like  every  other  on  earth  committed  to 
human  management,  may  be  corrupted  by  a  bad  adminifhra- 
tiorty  and  be  made  to  operate  to  the  dejlruclion  of  the  very 
capital  benefits  and  ufes,  which  were  the  great  end  of  its 
institution. 

The  fame  argument  will  prove,  with  equal  cogency,  that 
the  Conftitution  of  each  particular  State  may  be  corrupted 
in  pra&ice,  become  tyrannical  and  inimical  to  liberty. 
In  fhort,  the  argument  proves  tooituch,  and,  therefore, 
proves  nothing :  it  is  empty,  childifh,  and  futile,  and  a  fe- 
xious  propofal  of  it  is,  I  conceive,  an  affront  to  the  human 
underftanding.  ~      ■. 

But,  after  all,  fuppofirrg  this  event  fliould  take  place* 
and,  by  fome  ftrange  fatality,  the  feveral  States  (hottld  be 
melted  down  and  merged  in  the  great  Commonwealth,  in  the 
form  of  counties  or  diftricls ;  I  do  not  fee  why  a  common- 
wealth mode  of  government  would  not  be  as  fuitable  and  con* 
lenient  fir  the  great  State,  as  any  other  form  whatever;  I 
•annot  fee  any  fufficient  ground  or  reafon  for  the  pofition 
pretty  often  and  boldly  advanced,  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  can  never  be  fuitable  for  any  nation  of  extenfive 
territyry  and  numerous  population. 

For  if  Congrefs  can  be  chofen  by  the  feveral  States,  tho* 
•under  the  form  and  name  of  counties  or  elecJion-di/tricls,  and 
be  in  every  refpeft  inftituted  as  dire&ed  by  the  New  Con- 
ftitution, I  do  not  fee  but  we  fhall  have  as  fuitable  a  nation* 
al  council^  as  wife  a  kgijlative,  and  as  ftrong  and  fafe  an 
executive,  power,  as  can  be  obtained  under  any  form  of  go- 
vernment whatever,  let  aur  territory  be  ever  fo  extenfive  or 
populous. 

The  moft  defpotic  monarch  that  can  exift,  mult  have  his 
councils  and  officers  of  ftate ;  and  I  cannot  fee  any  one  cir* 
cumftance  of  their  being  appointed  under  a  monarchy,  that 
can  afford  any  chance  of  their  being  any  wifer  or  better 
than  ours  may  be.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  defpot  may,  if 
he  pleafes,  att  without  any  advice  at  all ;  but  when  he  does 
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fo,  I  conceive  it  v^ill  be  very  rare  that  the  nation  will  ffe* 
Ceive  greater  advantages  from  his  unadvifed  edicls,  than  may 
be  drawn  from  the  deliberate  acls  and  orders  of  our  fupreme 
powers.  All  that  can  be  faid  in  favor  of  thofe  is,  that  they 
will  have  lefs  chance  of  delay >  and  more  of  fecrecy,  thai*  ,§ 
thefe;  but  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  latter  will  be 
grounded  on  better  information  and  greater  wifdom,  will 
carry  more  weighty  and  be  better  fuppprted. 

The  Romans  rofe  from  fmall  beginnings  to  a  vefy  great 
extent  of  territory*  population,  and  wifdomj  I  do  not  , 
think  their  conftitution  of  government,  was  near  fo  good 
as  the  one  propofed  to  u&  yet  we  find  their  power,  ftrength, 
and  eftablifhment  were  raifed  to  their  utmoft  height  under. 
a  republican  form  of  government*  Their  State  received  very 
little  acquifition  of  territory,-  ftrength,  or  wealth,  after 
their  government  became  imperial;  but  foon  began  to  weaken 
and  decayt 

The  Carthaginians  acquired  an  amazing  degree  of  ftrength, 
wealth,  and  extent  of  dominion,  under  a  republimn  forrn^ 
of  government.  Neither  they  nor  the  Romans  owed  their 
diflblution  to  any  caufes  arifing  from  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment :  it  was  the  party  rage,  animo/tty,  and  violence  of  their 
citizens,  which  deftroyed  them  both ;  /.  e.  weakened  them* 
till  the  one  fell  under  the  power  of  theif  enemies,  and  was 
thereby  reduced  to  ruin  j  the  other  changed  their  form  of 
government  to  a  monarchy,  which  proved  in  the  end  e- 
qually  fatal  to  them. 

The  fame  caufes ,  if  they  cannot  be  reftrained,  will  weak- 
en or  deflroy  any  nation  on  earth,  let  their  form  of  go- 
vernment be  what  it  will  5  witnefs  the  divifion  and  dijfolu- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire  j  the  late  difmemberment  of  Po- 
land;  the  inteftine  divifions,rage,  and  wars  of  Italy,  of 
France,  of  Sppin,  and  of  England. 

No  form  of  government  cfcn  preferve  a  nation,  which  - 
cannot  control  the  party  rage  of  its  own  citizens  ;  when  any 
ene  citizen  can  rife  above  the  control  of  the  laws,  ruin  draws 
near.  It  is  not  poflible  for  any  nation  on  earth  to  hold 
their  ftrength  and  eftablifhment,  when  the  dignity* of  their 
government  is  loft9  and  this  dignity  will  for  ever  depend  on 
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the  vjifdom  and  firmnefs  of  the  officers  of  gwrcrmtenfe 
aided  and  fupported  by  the  virtue  and  patriot  if m  of  their 
citizens. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  Hot  fee  but  that  any  form  of  gor 
vernment  may  be  fafe  and  pra&icable,  where  the  controlling 
authority  of  the  fupreme  powers  is  Jhong  enough  to  etkSt 
the  ends  of  its  appointment,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuffir 
ciently  checked  to  keep  it  within  due  bounds,  and  limit  it  t» 
the  objeSts  of  its  duty,  and,  I  think,  it  appears  that  the 
Conftitution  propofed  to  us  has  all  thefe  qualities  in  as  great 
perfection  as  any  form  we  can  devife. 

But  after  all,  the  grand  fecret  of  forming  a  good  govern* 
ment  is,  to  put  good  men  into  the  admin  tf ration  :  for  v)'u*\ 
vicious,  or  idle  men,  will  ever  make  a  bad  government,  let 
its  principles  be  ever  fo  good;  but  grave,  wife,  and  faith* 
ful  men,  ading  under  a  good  Conftitution,  will  afford  the 
beft  chance  of  fecurity,  peace,  and  profperity  ta  the  cki* 
zens,  which  can  be  derived  from  civil,  police,  under  the 
prefcnt  diforders,  and  uncertainly  of  all  earthly  things* 
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CREDIT  ax  *A*  confidence  which  mankind  place  in  the 
virtue  and  good  charaBer  of  its  ohjecl  .•  fo  when  we 
fay  of  a  man,  *  he  is  a  perfon  of  credit  and  reputation/ 
the  meaning  is-,  that  he  ia  a  man  in  whofe  virtue  and  good 
chamber  peopte  ia  general  place  confidence. 

Credit,  in  a  commercial  fenfe*  is  the  confidence  nxxbkh  peo- 
ple place  in  a  man's  integrity  and  puncJuaHty  in  fulfilling  hi* 
contracts  and  performing  his  engagements.  When  we  fpeak. 
of  a  merchant  of  credit^  we  mean  a  merchant  in  whofe 
ability,  integrity,  and  pun&uality  in  fulfilling  his  contrails 
and  engagements,,  people  have  confidence,  1.  e.  a  man  o£ 
integrity  and  truth,,  who  13  fit  to  be  believed  and  trufted  * 
the  contrary  or  reverie  of  this  is  a-  mart  of  no  integrity 
ki  his  dealings,  who  will  quibble  and  fhuffle,  evade  hia 
contracts,  violate  his  word  and- truth*  delay  his  payments, 

disappoint 
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difappoint  his  creditors,  ufe  deceit,  chicanery,  and  falf©. 
hood,  &c.  i.  e.  is  not  fit  to  be  believed  or  trufted. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter  it  appears,  that  credit  is 
a  moil  valuable  thing  in  fociety,  it  give*  hearts-eafe,  it 
gives  wealth,  it  is  a  nurfe  of  every  foetal  virtue^  it  makes  X 
foil  fuitable  for  the  growth  of  public  fpirit  and  every  pub* 
lie  virtue;  the  worth  and  value  of  this  may,  perhaps,  b$ 
beft  illuftrated  by  comparing  it  or  viewing  it  in  contrail 
with  its  contrary ;  how  much  better  do  we  feel,  how  much 
richer  do  we  grow,  how  muqh  more,  eafy,  fafe,  and  fatif- 
fied  do  we  enjoy  ourfelves,  when  we  live  among  citizens 
to  whom  we  can  give  full  credit,  in  whom  we  can  have 
fafe  confidence,  and  whom  we  can  truft,  than  when  we 
find  ourfelves  among  people  to  whom  we  can  give  no  cre- 
dit in  whom  we  can  have  no  confidence,  and  whom  we  . 
cannot  truft,  and  where  every  concern  or  contract  wc 
make  with  them  is  attended  with  anxiety  uneafinefs,  and 
fear,  and  commonly  followed  by  deceit,  lafs^  and  difitppmt* 
went  f  In  this  cafe,  I  defire,  I  can  need,  no  better  argu* 
xnent,  no  better  proof,  no  better  explanation  of  my  fubjeft, 
than  an  appeal  to  the  ittjlant  feelings  of  my  fellow-citi* 
zens.       '  * 

But  however  valuable  and  excellent  in  fociety,  however 
profitable  and  happyfying,  however  foothing  to  our  warm-. , 
eft  vvifhes,  credit  public  or  private  may  be,  it  is  in  vain. to 
tope  for  it,  or  even  to  imagine  the  pojpbility  of  its  exijlence," 
without  its  proper  objetl,  which  is  honejly  or  integrity  ;  it  can 
no  more  be  forced  by  laws,  it  can  no  more  be  obtruded  by 
authority,  however  high  and  piiHTanr,  than  an  article  of 
faith  can  be  forced  on  the  underftanding,  without  proper 
proof  pt  evidence. 

Credit  and  honejly  are  in  their  nature  correlatives,  and  muft 
and  for  ever  will  imply  and  fupport  each  other.  Integrity 
will  generate  credit  and  confidence  the  moment  ifis  known 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  moment  that  integrity 
or  honefty  is  obferved  to  ceafe,  the  credit  or  confidence 
which  was  generated  by  it,  inftantly  ccafes  too ;  it  dies,  it 
can  nevej  be  brought  to  draw  another  breath,  after  the 

integrity 
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Integrity  which  generated  it  and  fupplied  all"  its  vital  mo* 
tions,  is  gone. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  however  necefiary  and  even 
.effential  integrity  is  to  credit,  yet  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  * 
i.  e.  as  far  as  it  relates  to  trade,  money,  or  wealth,  it  is  : 
not  the  only  thing  neceffary ;  power  or  ability  mitft  be  added; 
for  however  clear  and  plain  it  is,  that  an  honeft  man  will 
never  contract  beyond  his  power  of  performance,  yet  it  - 
often  happens  that  his  power  of  performance  may  be  much 
leffened  between  the  time  of  contracl  and  the  time  of  fulfil- 
ment,  by  many  incidents  which  may  and  often  do  take, 
place,  which  at  once  leflen  his  credit,  or  the  confidence  of 
his  neighbours  in  his  engagements. 

Thefe  incidents  often  affeft  honeft  merchants  fo  deeply,  • 
v3$  to  occafion  their  failure  or  bankruptcy,  and  their  failure ' 
often  produces  another  in  their  creditors,  that  a  third,  and 
that  a  fourth,  £sV.  This  fuccejfion  of  failures  often  origi- 
nates in  z /windier  or  rafcal,  who  knowingly  contra£ls  vail- 
ly  beyond  his  ability %of  performance,  and,  of  Courfc,  ruin*  . 
not  only  himfelf,  but  a  numerous  fucceflion  of  honeft 
jnen. 

This  affords  us  one  inftance  of  the  vaft  mifchief  which  * 
3  community  may  and  often  does  fufFer,  from  one  diponefi- 
man  r^fiding  among  them ;  very  many  others  might  be  pro- 
duced of  like  mifchief,  effe&ed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
and  to  fuch  a  degree  that  a  national  charaBer  may  be  deep- 
ly ftained  by  the  iniquity  and  knavery  of  a  few. 

This  fhows  that  it  is  of  moll  ferious  confequence  to  eve- 
ry -State,  to  ufe  every  ^>offible  means,  not  only  to  preferve 
the  national  credit  and  charadler  of  their  State  in  good  pu- 
rity and  honor,  but  alfo  to  introduce,  as  far  as  may  be,  ha- 
bits of  integrity  and  honor  among  their  citizens,  and  extir- 
pate, as  far  as  can  be  done,  all  fuch  villainous  and  fcanda- 
lous  pradlices,  as  naturally  tend  to  difgrace  the  national 
characler,  and  ruin  the  fortunes  of  private  citizens. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  appear  with  greater  force  and  . 
advantage,  if  cwe  recur,  for  a  moment  to  what  I  jjuft  now 
mentioned,  viz.  the  great  eafe,  fatisfadlion,  and  conveni- 
ence of  living  in  a  State  where  the  public  finance^  is  fo  tna- 
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naged,  that  all  private  citizens  can  ./j/Wjr  ^b  m  the-jufHa 
and  punctuality  of  the  public  engagements,,  and  where  the  ha- 
bus  of  honefty  and  integrity  are  fo  general  among  the  pri- 
vate citizens,  that  they  may  fafely  truft  one  another,  io  thai 
credit  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other  may  prevail 
thro'  the  community. 

Thus  ckcumftaneed,  every  man  may  fafely  employ  his 
flock  in  any  bufinefs  of  advantage,,  either  of  merchandise* 
mechanifm,  or  hufbandry ;  whereas  if  he  lived  io  a  State* 
and  among  citizens,  of  contrary  ehara£fcer,  he  would  he 
afraid  to  let  his  flock  go  out  of  his  own  keeping*  left  it  JbotM 
fall  into  hands,  either  public  or  private,  .which  would  retain  it 
from  him,  fo  that  he  could  not  recover  it  again,  tho9  the  advan* 
tages  of  improvement%  both  to  the  public  and  him/elf %  might  be 
I**}  great  and  inviting. 

\  In  a-  State,  and  among  citizens,  fo  happily  difpofed,  anf 
ft\any  with  indufiry  and ,  economy,  tho'  his  means  were 
ftnall,  might  live  very,  eafy  and  comfortable,  and  the  man  of 
fortune  might  improve  his  eft  ate  very  fafely  and  happily,  W 
the  great  advantage  both  of  the  public  and  himfelf.  Strata 
gers  would  have  every  encouragement  to  flock  in  to  fuph  % 
State,  and  thereby  increafe  the  population,  and*  of  eourfe, 
the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  hufbandry  of  it. 

.  From  this  vjew  of  die  fubjeft  it  appears  ftrikingly  evi- 
dent, that  credit,  both  public  and  private  y  and  the  mutual 
confidence  of  citizens  in  the  public  ju/lice  and  in  each  other* 
is  of  mod  momentous  advantage,  of  moil  capital  conveni* 
ence,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  individual  members  of 
it ;  it  contributes  moft  decidedly  and  efTcntially  to  the  in- 
ternal eftabliihment,  fecurity,  and  fafety  of  the  govern* 
merit,  and  to  the  eafe,  wealth,  and  happinefs  of  private 
citizens;  therefore,  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  high  interefi 
and  great  duty  of  every  State  to  adopt  andpurfue  every  profit* 
table  method  of  fecuring,  enlarging,  and  extending  to  the  ut+ 
mojl  degree^  all  the  advantages  and  blejfifhgs  which  can  refult 
from  fitch  public  and  private  credit,  and>  the  mutual  confidence 

of  the  fubjecls  of  the  State  in  the  public  and  in  each  other* 
The  wlfeft  and  richeft  nations  of  Europe?  long,  before  wtt 

were  born^  have  feen  this  iubjefit  and  its  moft  momentous 

importance 
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Importance  itl  *  light  fo  (Irong  ami  glaring,  as  mdticedj 
them  to  adopt  every  pra&icable  method  in  their  power,  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  fuch  invaluable  advantages.  In  their 
pr office  we  have  an  example •,  and  in  their  fuccefs  we  haver 
encouragement^  and  very  ftrong  inducement  to  imitate  it. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  richeft  trading  cities  of  Europe* 
long  fince  adopted  the  plan  of  eftablifhing  public  banks ; 
this  plan  they  formed  upon  the  moft  deliberate  confidera* 
tion ;  they  had  the  greateft  opportunities  of  information*  * 
had  the  greateft  experience  in  t^ie  fubjeft ;  they  knew  the 
importance^  operation,  and  effeRs  of  both  cajb  and  credit,  the 
bed  of  any  men  then  in  the  world,  as  their  trade  and 
wealth  were  then  the  greateft  of  any  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  their  firft  efTays  reached  the  perfect 
tion  of  the  fubjeft,  1>ut  they  found  advantages  enough  it! 
their  firft  trial,  to  induce  them  to  continue  the  practice 
ever  fince.  * 

Genoa  Was  the  firft  State  in  Europe  which  eftabliflied  t 
public  bank ;  their  bank  of  St.  George  was  eftabliflied  id 
1407,  by  a  public  a&  of  that  republic,  The  plan  wa* 
foon  followed  by  Venice,  whofe  bank,  which  continues  td 
this  day  with  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  State,  as  weU 
as  to  their  private  citizens,  and  has  ever  been  in  the  high*  " 
eft  reputation  and  credit  both  at  home  and  thro'  all  Europer 
was  eftabliflied  by  a  public  aft  of  their  State.  ^ 

The  city  of  Amfterdam  long  after  followed  their  exam* 
pie,  and  their  prefent  bank  received  a  public  eftablifliment 
by  an  aft  of  their  States-General  in  1609.  The  cities  oF 
Rotterdam  and  Hamburgh  adopted  the  fame  praftice ;  and 
England^  who  is  always  phlegmatic  and  late  in  adopting 
the  example  of  the  other  European  States,  inftituted  and 
eftabliflied  its  bank  in  1694;  and  France,  whofe  attention 
in  thofe  days  was  little  turned  to  improvements  in  trade* 
came  later  into  it ;  their  royal  bank  at  Paris  was  eftabliflied 
by  public  authority  in  17 18. 

Befides  thqfe,  very  many  other  banks  of  lefs  extent  and 
confequence,  both  public  and  private,  are  now  eftabliflied 
in  the  greateft  trading  cities  and  banks  are  become   the 

great 
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|r«at  receptacles  of  the  eafb  of  Europe,  and  almoft  aM  mcr* 
Cantile  receipts  and  payments  are  made  thro*  them. 

The  bank  of  Genoa,  indeed,  failed  in  1 746,  after  that  re* 
public  had,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  enjoyed  moft  fignal 
and  capital  benefits  from  it ;  but  its  ruin  was  not  brought 
on  by  any  dejecl  of  its  principle,  or  mi/management  of  its  di- 
rectors, but  by  the  madnefs  of  the  rulers  of  that  State; 
they  were  not  mad  enough,  indeed,  to  decry  it  as  an  ufe- 
lefs  or  dangerous  inftitution,  but  they  adopted  the  contrary 
extreme,  they  magnified  its  ftrength  and  power  too  much, 
and  compelled  the  directors  to  make  advances  to  the  State, 
bc.yond  what  their  funds  would  bear. 

The  other  banks  have  continued  to  this  day,  and  with 
fuch  incredible  and  mofl  acknowledged  benefit  to  the  feve* 
ral  States  in  which  they  are  eftablifhed,  that  their  creditor 
decline  has  generally  been  confulered  as  a  fort  oi'fure  crite- 
rion of  the  Jlrength  or  nveaknefs  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  eftablifhed.  When  nations  are  at  war,  they  ever  have 
thought  it  a  fure  way  to  bring  fatal  embarrafFments  on 
an  enemy,  if  they  can  by  any  poflible  means  Jhake  the  ere* 
dit  of  their  bank;  and  every  State  has  always  been  ready  to 
go  great  lengths  to  fupport  their  bank,  if,  by  any  turn  of 
affairs,  it  has  happened  to  be  in  diftrefs. 

It  muft,  therefore,  be  very  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  fuch 
an  injlitution  can  be  hurtful  or  even  ufelefs,  that  has  flood  the 
tefl  of  fuch  extenftve  and  durable  trial  and  praclice,  among  fo 
many  nations  of  the  greateft  experience  and  mofl  accurate  knov)+ 
ledge  of  the  fubjetl ;  an  inftitution  thro*  which  not  only  the 
cafh  of  private  merchants,  but  of  the  greateft  and  richeft 
trading  companies ,  and  even  the  trcafure  of  nation*,  has  been 
fo  long  negotiated,  and  which,  thro'  fo  great  a  length  of 
time,  up  to  this  very  hour,  fupports  its^credit  and  charafter 
of  vaft  utility,  by  the  univerfal  fuftrage  of  nations,  thro* 
all  ranks  of  people,  from  crowns  and  the  moft  dignified 
affemblies  of  ftatefmen,  and  the  moft  wealthy  companies 
of  merchants,  down  to  the  Ioweft  dealer. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  people  may  be  found,  little 
acquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  and  wholly  unexperienced  in 
it,  who  will  give  their  opinion  that  fuch  an  injlitution  is 

injurious 
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injurious  to  a  State,  and  incompatible  with  tie  fafety  of  &  - 
This  may  be  confidered  as  an  inftance  and  proof  of  that 
height  of  abfurdity  which  people'may  arrive  at,  who  grow 
zealous  and  pofttive  in  things  they  do  net  under/land. 

But  however  well  the  nature  of  banks  may  be  underftbod 
in  Europe,  and  however  immenfe  the  advantages'  and  pro-  ■ 
fits  which  are  derived  from  them  may  be,  yet  the  thing  is 
new  in  America,  and  by  many  people  thought  unfavora- 
bly of. 

The  BANK  of  North-America,  tho'  eftabliftied  by 
a&  of  Congrefs  (December  31,  1781)  which  is  the  higheft 
authority  of  the  Union,  and  recognifed  exprefsly  by  many 
of  the  States,  and  implicitly  by  them  all,  is  neverthelefs  ■ 
treated  by  many  people  here  as  a  moft  dangerous  and- inju- 
rious thing,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the 
State,  and,  of  courfe,'they  think  it  ought  to  be  demolifhed 
without  ceremony,  and  that  even  the  common  forms  of  difib- 
lution  are  unneceffary,  as  people  are  not  very  nice  in  the 
manner,  or  delicate  in  the  choice  of  means,  of  hunting 
down  a  beajl  of  prey,  or  deftroying  a  common  enemy.'  ^ 

But  as  I  fuppofe  my  fellow-citizens  will  ever  be  willing 
to  hear  before  they  condemn  a  thing  that  has  once  favedxthem> 
and  very  often  afforded  many  of  them  a  material  conveni- 
ence,. 1  apprehend  a  fhorc  differtation,  (howing  the  nature 
of  a  bank,  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

A  BANK  is  a  large -repoftory  of  cajh,  depoftted  under  the 
direclion  of  proper  officers  (fay,  a  prefident  and  direftorsj^or 
the  purpofe  of  eftablijhing  and  fupporttng  a  great  and  extenftve 
credit,  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  every  cafe  where  an  eflablijhed  cre~ 
dit  will  anfwer  in  exchange  or  payment  as  well  as  cajb,  or  ■ 
better  than  cajb,  as  in  many  circumfiances  will  mmnifejtly  and 
undoubtedly  be  the  cafe :  *  for  inftance,  fuppofe  this  State 
Ihould  incorporate  a  bank,  and  order  all  the  revenues  of  the 
State  to  be  paid  into  it,  and  fhould  direft  that  all  the  debts 
of  the  State  fliould  be  paid  in  checks  on  the  bank,"  or  in 
bank-bills,  payable  to  the  bearer,  which  bearer  fhould  have 
liberty,  whenever  he  pleafes,  to  carry  his  bill  to  the  bank, ' 
and  receive  cafti  for  it,  and  fhould  dire&  further,  that  if 
fuch  bank-bills,  in  any  circumftance,  happen  to  fuit  any 
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Citizen  better  than  cajh,  1*  fbouid  bt  at  liberty  to  carry  hil 
cajh  to  the  bank,  and  take  out  bank-bills  for  it. 

Tlie  effect  or  operation  of  fuch  a  bank,  when  it$  credit 
becomes  eftablMhed  (u  r.  when  the  people  at  large  believed 
with  full  confidence  that  the  fond  or  (lock  waa  fufficient, 
and  the  management  fair  and  upright)  I  lay,  the  operation 
or  effed  of  fuch  a  bank  would  be,  that  very  few  of  the 
people  who  fliould  be  poflefled  of  fuch  bank-bills*  would 
carry  them  into  the  bank,  and  receive  cafli  for  them,  be- 
caufe  the  bills  would  anfwer  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the 
purpofes  of  ca(h  as  well  as  fpecic,  i.  *  they  would  pur- 
chafe  any  kind  of  commodities,  and  pay  any  kind  of  debts, 
as  well  as  ca(h,  as  we  find  is  the  cafe  of  the  bank-bills  of 
the  Bank  of  North-America,  at  this  time. 

Further,  fuch  bills  would  not  only  be  as  good  aa  ipceie 
for  almoft  every  purpofe  where  caflj  is  ufed  or  needed,  bur, 
on  many  accounts,  they  would  be  better  than  cafli,  as  any 
fum  of  them  is  eafier  and  more  certainly  counted  than  ca<h; 
the  danger  of  counterfeits  would  be  lefs ;  the  carriage  would 
be  eafier \  they  would  be  lefs  expofed  to  thefts  and  robberies 
than  cafli  (for  a  man  can  conceal  from  a  thief  i boo  dollars 
in  bilU,  or  run  from  a  robber  with  them,  eafier  than  with 
xooo  dollars  of  filver);  in  cafe  they  are  deftroyed  by  fare, 
water,  or  other  accident,  they  are  not  toft,  but  on  proof 
Snade  at  the  bank,  they  may  be  replaced,  &c. 

The  advantage  would  be  ftill  greater,  if,  inftead  of  bank* 
bills,  the  owner  would  take  a  batik  credit,  and  draw  checks 
on  the  bank  whenever  he  needed  his  morteyj  this  would 
enable  him  to  pay  any  Cum  exactly,  without  the  trouble  of 
making  change  ,•  he  would  be  able  in  any  future  time  to 
prove  hrs  payments,  if  he  preferved  his  checks  which  he  re- 
ceived cancelled  from  the  bank,  as  every  man  ought  to  do; 
this  wou?d  at  once  free  him  from  all  danger  of  lofs  by  fire, 
rsfbers,  mijlaying,  dropping  them  on  the  road,  £sV.  tstc.  This 
praftice  is  found  by  experience  to  be  fo  very  convenient, 
that  it  is  almoft  univerfally  adopted  bj  people  who  keep  their 
ca(h  in  our  prefent  bank. 

TSefe  and  many  other  advantages  which  bank-bills  or 
bank-credit  have  beyond  what  cafli  can  have,  would  doubt* 
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lefs  induce  mod  people  to  prefer  bills  or  bank  credit  to  cajb% 
and,  of  courfe,  very  few  pofleflbrs  of  either  would  demand 
cafh  at  the  bank;  the  confequence  of  which  would  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  much  of  the  cafli  would  remain 
in  the  bank,  tho'  the  whole  amount  of  the  bank-ftock 
fhould  have  been  paid  out  in  bills,  and  been  conftantly  cir- 
culating among  the  people,  with  every  advantage  that  cafb 
could  have,  and  many  other  very  valuable  advantages  that 
cafb  could  not  have,  as  has  been  juft  now  (hown. 

The  benefits  or  ufes  of  the  bank,  when  thus  eftab£fliedf 
are  various :  I.  The  bank  gains  all  the  loft  paper,  i.  e.  all 
fuch  bank-bills  as  are  loft  (where  the  lofs  cannot  be  proved) 
andt  of  courfe, -can  neyer  be  brought  to  the  bank  for  redemp- 
tion or  payment. 

2.  The  bank  can,  on  any  public  emergency,  emit  bank- 
bills  beyond  the  amount  of  the  cafh  or  flock  in  .  the  bank,  and, 
of  courfe,  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  considerable  fum  to 
circulate  or  ufe  for  the  public  benefit,  without  paying  in- 
terest, or  having  it  known  to  an  enemy  that  they  are  embar- 
rqffed  or  in  debt.     Or, 

3.  If  the  exigencies  of  the  State  fliould  not  require  thty 
they  may  accommodate  their  citizens  wit\  dffequnts  or  loans  on 
intereft,  to  the  great  increafe  of  the  bank  flock  or  revenue,  as 
well  as  doing  great  favor  to  individuals,  and  increafiflg  the 
trade,  manufactures,  and  husbandry  of  the  State  \  this  is 
the  beft  and  perhaps  the  only  proper  way  of  fupporting  a  public 
todn-ojfice  in  a  State.     And, 

4.  If  the  revenues  fhould  increafe  beyond  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  State,  they  will  accumulate  in  the  bank  till  tie 
amount  may  be  very  greats  and  a  rich  State,  lijce  a  rich  in- 
dividual, derives  many  and  great  advantages  from  wealth* 
arid  even  from  the  reputation  of  wealth. 

Thefe  advantages  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  greater,  vaflly  greater,  than  a  fanguine  fpeculator, 
tipon  a  bare  view  of  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  would  ima- 
gine. The  force  and  energy  of  credit,  perfeclly  well  eftaklift* 
ed  and  permanent  i  is  vaft  almoft  beyond  conception;  it  is  found 
by  experience  to  fupply  the  place  of  cafe,  and  much  better 
than  cafh,  in  almoft  all  tran&Oioas,  except  in  fmall  e*r 
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ftand,  and  which  in  point  of  fa&  or  reality  are  demcmftrat* 
ed  by  the  fame  experience  lb  fclearly  and  fully,  as  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  I  do  not  pretend  to  cotfipre* 
bend  the  great  fubje£t  enough  to  explain  all  the  infinite 
«fes  and  advantages  which  the  long  experience  of  the  great* 
eft  cities  of  Europe  has  found  reflating  from  banks,  or  the 
(till  greater  advantages  which  a  further  experience  may  d& 
cover  either  to  them  or  to  us ;  but  thefe  are  certainly  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  every  friend  to  the  integrity,  wealth,  and 
honor,  intereft  and  genuine  refpettabihty  of  his  country, 
to  think  favorably  of  the  fubjeft,  and  to  exert  all  proper 
endeavours  to  participate  of  its  ufes. 

But  to  purfue  the  matter  further — fuppofe  a  number  of 
private  citizens  form  a  bank,  each  of  wno*~  ^ ut»  L^one  et 
more  (hares,  and  raife  in  that  way  a  bank-ftock  of  anjr 
proper  fum  (fay,  1,000,000  dollars)  for  a  fund  to  fuppott 
*  large  and  extedfive  credit,  for  the  purpofe  of  depjfts, 
hansf  and  difcounts,  and  appoint  proper  officers  to  manage 
the  fame,  and  obtain  a  public  eftablifhment  by  a  charter^ 
Or  other  public  acl  of  the  government)  this  will  be  aprivak 
hanky  becaufe  the  ftock  of  it  is  the  money  of  private  men, 
and  the  officers  or  dire&ors  are  appointed  by  private  ftock* 
holders  \  but  it  may  in  feme  fenfe  be  deemed  public^  both  cm 
account  of  its  extenfive  utility  and  public  importance f  and  the 
public  patronage  and  eftabli/bment  it  receives  from  govern- 
rinent. 

This  bank  will  have  a  nature  and  operation  fimOar  to  the 
other,  and  will  afford  the  fame  kind  of  convenience  to  the 
citizens  who  choofe  to  be  concerned  in  it,  and  in  both 
cafes  the  particular  profits  of  the  bank  will  go  to  the  ftock- 
holders,  u  e .  to  the  private  ftockholders,  whofe  contribu- 
tions compofe  the  ftock,  or  to  the  State,  as  far  as  the  pub- 
lic funds  are  veiled  in  bank-ftock,  if  it  (hould  be  thought 
proper  to  veft  any  part  of  the  public  treafure  in  fuch  ftock, 
but  the  management  of  it  would  be  exelufively  under  the 
conduct  of  its  oion  Jiochholders  and  direftors. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  BANK  of  NoRTH-Al«Efti€*»  aid 
has  a  much  greater  capital  (about  900,000  dollars)  than 
any  Jlate-bank  can  have  in  the  prefent  condition  of  ctfr 
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finances,  and  its  operation,  effe&s,  and  ufes  are  muck 
more  extenfive,  and  its  accommodations  to  the  citizens* 
and  even  to  the  State,  much  greater  than  a  {late-bank 
could  have ;  this  may  afford  one  anfwer  to  an  obje&ion 
which  fome  may  raife  againft  the  prefent  bank,  viz. 

That  it  would  be  better  to  dif continue  the  prefent  bank,  and 
tre&  a  Jlate  or  public  bank  in  its  Jieadi  another  anfwer  may 
be,  that  no  plan  of  this  fort  can  be  fo  fure  of  a  proper  ma* 
nagement  under  the  State,  as  it  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  its  own  proprietors.  A  bank  is  a  fort  of  mercantile  infti- 
tution,  or  at  leaft  has  fuch  a  clofe  connexion  with  the 
whole  mercantile  intereft,  that  it  will  more  naturally  and 
properly  fall  under  the  dire&ion  of  merchants,  than  of  any 
other  fort  of  men  lefs  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  prin- 
ciples, and  lefs  interefted  in  its  fuccefs. 

Another  reafon  is,  that  a  bank,  whofe  dock  is  made  up 
by  the  fubfcription  of  private  men,  and  managed  by  the 
ftockholders,  is  the  furefl  antidote  or  prefervative  againft  ty* 
ranny  in  the  government \  that  can  be  named;  its  owners  are 
the  rich  men  of  the  State,  who  will  never  be  concerned  in 
needlefs  popular  clamors  or  fedition  againft  the  government, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  have  beth  influence  and  inducement 
enough  to  be  a  check  and  refraint  on  government,  when  it 
becomes  opprejjive,  and  really  verges  towards  tyranny. 

The  rich  Kav^  an  intereft  in  their  poor  fellow-citizens, 
and  (as  fome  men  ufe  their  wives)  however  tyrannical  they 
may  be  themfelves,  they  will  not  fuffer  any  body  elfe  to  ty- 
rannize over  them.  Trade  and  banks  cannot  flourifli  in  a 
defpotic  government,  and,  of  courfe,  where  they  do  exift, 
they  will  keep  de/potifm,  as  far  as  poffible,  out  of  the  State. 
The  ftockholders  are  too  numerous,  too  much  fcattered, 
of  fentiments  and  connexions  too  different,  to  admit  any 
danger  of  becoming  tyrants  themfelves.  I  never  heard  an 
inftance  of  a  State  whofe  government  was  corrupted  by  a 
private  bank. 

But  a  flate-bank,  if  we  could  poffibly  fuppofe  that  it 
would  be  well  managed,  and  grow  rich,  would  tend  immedi- 
ately and  direclly  to  tyranny  in  the  government,  becaufe  it 
would  give  the  minifter  or  ruler  the  command  of  a  vaft 
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fum  of  money ;  and  I  never  knew  a  rich  treafury  at  tht 
command  of  a  minijler,  whofe  head  was  not  tttrned  by  it,  - 
and  the  infanity  never  fails  to  take  a  direction  towards  /y-  '• 
ranuy. 

The  better  way,  I  mould  think,  would  be  to  join  both  to~ 
get  her,  Jo  as  that  all  the  Jiate-revenues  may  be  paid  into  the 
hank,  and  all  public  payments  be  made  by  checks  on  the  bank, 
and  let  the  State  become  flockholdcrs  as  far  as  they  pleafe*  - 
and  take  fums  out  of  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  their 
(lock,  whenever  it  is  ncceflary.* 

This  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  the  State  as  well  as  a 
fUtie-barrk,  will  increafe  the  flock  of  the  prefent  bank,  and, 
of  courfe,  extend  the  power  and  energy  of  it  fo  much, 
that  it  will  be  able  to  fupply  the  necefTities  of  the  State 
with  any  loans  of  '  cafh,  which  (without  the  mod  violent  con- 
vuHions)  can  ever  be  neceflary;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
would  be  able  to  afford  mod  ample  accommodations  to  pii- 
vate  citizens  or  companies,  to  the  vaft  benefit  and  increafe, 
not  only  of  private  fortunes,  but  of  our  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  hujbandry  in  general. 

The  prefent  funds  of  the  BANK  of  North-Ameri- 
ca, or  the  cafli  which  fupports  it,  is,  ift.  the  bank-flock, 
or  the  money  paid  in  by  the  ftock-holders,  which  is  about 
900,000  dollars:  ant!,  2d.  the  money  depofite d  by  men  of  all 
descriptions,  who  may  draw  it  out  by  checks  on  the  bank 
whenever  they  pleafe. 

Thefe 


*  Many  advantages  would  arife  from  this  method : 

I.  The  bank  is  more  refponfible  for  any  deficiency  than  any  private  man 
can  be. 

a.  It  has  the  left  convenience  and  fecurity  for  fafe  keeping  the  caffi  depofited 
in  it. 

-  3.  No  mini  ft er  or  other  man  can  pay  away  public  money  otherwife  than 
by  a  deck  on  the  bank,  which  is  in  fome  degree  a  matter  of  notoriety ,  and  in- 
volves a  refponjibitity. 

4.  The  receipts  and  payments  would  be  fettled  up  to  a  (hilling  (according 
to  the  cufiom  of  the  bank)  at  leaft  once  a  month. 

5 .  The  comnrijfion  or  allowance  to  a  treafurer  for  this  fervice  would  be  fov- 
ea, a.i  the  bank  would  be  very  willing  to  undertake  the  bufinels  of  receiving 
all  or  any  part  of  the  public  revenue,  and  paying  the  fame  out,  without  any 
rov:mijjion  or  faUry,  u  e.  without  any  allowance  or  charge  for  the  fervice ; . 
thin  would  be  a  great  fuving,  even  if  the  commiffion  allowed  tp  a  treafurer 
"was  not  more  than  a  real  compenfution  for  the  fervice. 


'Thefc  futns  arc  variable,  indeed,  but  always  very  cbnfiV 
ijerable,  as  no  perfon  ever  draws  checks  beyond  his  depo/it, 
very  few  ever  draw  quite  up,  and  very  many  people  have 
large  fums  there,  becaufe  their  cajh  lies  in  the  bank  «ot  on- 
ly more  fecure,  but  is  more  convenient  for  payments  thcre% 
than  it  could  be  in  the  keeping  of ,  its  owner. 

,  Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  prefent  bank, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  confider — - 

I.  Such  vajl  fums  of  money  are  hoarded  up  in  the  bank, 
thjit  cajh  is  become  fear  a  in  town  and  country.  I  anfwer,— - 
This  is  not  true  in  fact : 

1 .  Becaufe  the  bank  circulates  daily  more  cajh  than  it  has 
in  the  bank,  and,  of  courfe,  makes  ca(h  plentier  than  it 
would  be,  if  we  had  no  bank.     And, 

2.  A  very  great  part  of  the  bank-flock,  on  the  Jlrength  of 
which  the  bank  iffues  and  fuppcrts  the  circulation  it  gives  out9 
ielongs  not  to  this  State  or  its  neighbourhood,  but  to  people  who 
live  in  dijiant  parts,  to  whom  i^  mull  be  remitted  if*  the 
bank  mould  be  broke  up.         - 

•  JI.  Another  objection  is,  that  monied  men  find  a  greater  ad* 
.vantage  in  purchaftng  bank-fiock  than  in  letting  their  money  on 
intereft  to  people  in  the  country,  as  formerly  was  done,  and,  of 
courfe,  thoy  the  monied  men  in  town  may  gain  by  the  bank, 
-yet  the  country-people  fuffer  by  it. — This  is  a  ilrange  fort  of 
fentiment  to  appear  in  form  of  an  objection ;  becaufe  the 
bank  enhances  the  value,  or  increafes  the  ufe,  of  ca(h  or 
.any  other  property,  fo  that  the  pofiefTor  can  be  more  bene- 
-fited  by  it  than  before ;  therefore,  the  bank  is  hurtful. 
:     The  fame  caufe  { u  e.  the  bank)-raifes  the  price  of  wheat 
and  flour,    to  the  benefit  of  the  country  farmer,    indeed, 
but  to  the  damage  of  the  merchant  in  town,  who  muft  pay 
, more  for  them  than  before;  if  our  country  produce  was 
all  confumed  in  the  State,    thefq   mifchiefs  and  benefits 
.would  balance  one. another;  becaufe  what  one  citizen  loft, 
.  another  would  gain ;  but  a  very  confiderable  part  of  our 
jproduce  is  exported 'and  paid  for  by  foreigners;  and  there- 
fore the  higher  the  price,  the  greater  is  the  benefit  to  the 
State. 
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But  this  evil  complained  of  does  not  originate  in  the  bank, 
but  in  quite  different  caufes ;  many  monied  men  who  ufed 
to  lend  money  on  intereft,  have  loft  their  money  by  tie 
war,  bf  the  enemy  >  or  by  the  depreciation  of  money,  or  by  eva- 
Jlons  of  payment  which  have  been  introduced  fince,  and,  of 
courfe,  have  tio  money  to  lend;  a.nd  all  who  have  any, 
have  found  the  danger  of  letting  it  in  the  old  way  fo  great, 
that  few  will  venture  into  it  again ;  and,  laftly,  the  objec- 
tion is  hardly  true  in  faft ;  becaufe  any  man  in  the  country 
who  has  credit  enough  in  town  to  get  a  good  indorfer,  can  have 
money  out  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  a  merchant  of  the  city. 
.  III.  Another  obje&ion  to  the  bank  is,  that  the  difcounts  of 
the  bank  make  money  offuch  eafy  acquirement,  that  it  inducts 
merchants  to  over- trade  their  flocks,  and  difjipating  young  fel- 
lows to  fpend  their  money  fafter  than  they  would  do,  if  it  was 
harder  to  get  it.  I  believe  this  is  all  Jjcue,  and  not  only 
arifes  from,  but  is  an  aAual  proof  of,  the  great  convenience 
and  public  utility  of  the  bank. 

This  is  juft  of  the  nature  of  all  other  obje&ions  againft 
a  good  thing;  becaufe  it  may  be  made  an  ill  ufe  of  ;  and 
will  prove  that  a  good  farm  is  worfe  than  a  bad  one,  be- 
caufe it  makes  the  farmer  lazy,  in  as  much  as  a  little  work 
on  good  land  will  raife  his  bread;  good  vicluals  and  drink 
are  worfe  than  bad,  becaufe  gluttons  and  drunkards  will  eat 
and  drink  to  excefs  ;  a  loving  wife  is  worfe  than  a  crofs  one, 
becaufe  her  feufband  will  be  apt  to  lie  in  bed  too  long  with 
her ;  and  riches  are  worfe  than  poverty,  becaufe  they  intro- 
duce luxury,  &c.  E5V.  But  I  cannot  be  made  to  believe 
that  bleffings  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  State,  becaufe 
fome  people  will  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them. 

I  fhall  ever  believe  that  it  is  eafier  living  in  a  place  where 
a  man  can  raife  a  fum  of  ready  cafli  on  any  emergency, 
without  delay  or  difficulty,  than  where  fuch  a  thing  can- 
not be  obtained  without  great  delay,  trouble,  or  perhaps 
felling  property  to  great  difad  van  rage  for  it.  Such  a  faci- 
lity is  an  advantage  which,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  defpifed 
or  eafily  parted  with. 

IV.  Another  obje&ion  is,  that  all  the  benefits  of  the  bank 
centre  in  the  city  and  near  eonfincs  of  it,  but  the  country  reaps 
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no  advantage  from  it.  I  anfwer, — fuppofc  this  was  true 
(which  cannot  well  be  admitted)  as  it  cofts  the  country  no- 
thing, why  do  they  begrudge  the  advantages  of  it  to  the 
city  ?  I  dare  fay  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  would  all  re- 
joice moft  heartily  to  fee  the  country  in  full  enjoyment  of 
every  advantage  and  convenience  of  life,  that  could  be  de-  ; 
rived  from  nature  or  art. 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  country  derives  a  great 
advantage  from  the  bank,  for  the  richer  the  merchant t  are, 
and  the  greater  their  trade,  the  tetter  market  they  afford  for 
the  produce  of  the  country.  This  is  a  particular  of  capital 
confequence  to  the  country,  for  their  hufbandry  is  animated 
and  fupported  by  their  market;  indeed,  the  hufbandman 
and  the  merchant  ever  mutually  fupport  and  benefit  each 
other  :  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  either  of  them  mould 
be  benefited  or  hurt,  but  the  other  will  be  affefted  by  it. 

V.  Another  obje&ion  is,  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  bank 
will  give  it  an  undue  influence  on  the  government.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  wealth  creates  influence ;  but  it  is  that  fort  of 
influence  which  has  ever  been  found  fafe  to  the  State. 
Our  bank  is  a  fort  of  mercantile  inftitution,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  merchants  is  the  fafeft  of  any  that  can  afFeft  a  go- 
vernment. 

The  parfon  lives  on  the  ftns  of  the  people,  the  doclor  on  their 
difeafes,  and  the  lawyer  on  their  difputes  and  quarrels  (and, 
I  fuppofe,  they  all  think  they  ought  to  pray  for  their  daily 
breaA)  but  the  merchant  lives  on  the  wealth  of  the  people. 
He  never  wiflies  for  a  poor  Cuftomer  or  a  poor  country  \ 
the  richer  his  cuftomers  are,  the  more  they  can  purchafe, 
and  the  better  payments  they  can  make  to  him.  The  mer- 
chant has  every  inducement  to  feek  and  promote  the  wealth 
of  the  State. 

Wealth  rarely  begets  fedition  ;  that  baneful  produdtion  ge- 
nerally fprings  from  poverty,  vice,  and  dij appointment.  Thefe 
are  the  characters  which  find  an  intereft  in  fifhing  in  trou- 
bled waters.  We  have,  perhaps,  no  inftance  of  a  nation 
ruined  by  its  merchants.  I  never  heard  of  a  State  diftreff- 
ed  by  a  private  bank ;  but  inftances  are  plenty  enough  pf 
States  ferved  and  fuved  by  fuch  a  bank. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  I  think  it  abfurd  to  banifli  wealth  from  a 
State,  for  fear  it  mould  gain  too  much  influence  in  govern- 
ment, or  generate  ficl ion  in  the  State;  but  of  all  kinds  of 
wealth,  a  batik  would  be  the  leaf  likely  to  produce  thefe  eft'cls, 
becaufe  the  ftock-holders  of  the  bank  are  made  up  of  all 
parties,  and  are  as  likely  to  balance  each  other's  influence 
there,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  much  more  politic,  to  make  a  levelling  acl,  to 
prevent  the  great  wealth  of  individuals,  who  are  much 
more  likely  to  become  dangerous  to  the  State*  than  any 
aggregate  bodies  of  men,  however  wealthy  they  may  be. 

VI.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  general  benefits  of  * 
hank  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  directors,  who  may,  in  ma* 
ny  ways,  by  a  corrupt  or  partial  management,  deflroy  thefe  ufes, 
or  make  the  whole  flock .  of  the  bank  fubfervient  to  the  intcrejls 
of  a  few  favorites,  and,  of  courfe,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple mufl  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  ofit^  I  anfwer, — ^ 
this  is  an  objection  that  may  be  made  wuh  equal  force 
againft  every  inftitution  on  earth ;  none  of  which  are  fo 
good  and  beneficial,  but  their  ufes  may  be  leffened  or  de- 
ft royed  by  corrupt  management  5  and  when  our  directors 
are  called  upon  to  vindicate  themfelves  againft  any  fuch 
charge,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  an  aijfwer:  in 
the  mean  time,  the  prefent  internal  ftrength  and  good  con* 
diticn  of  our  bank  demonflrate,  that  the  management  of 
the  directors  has  been  conducted  with  great  prudence. 

I  here  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  fhort  hiflory  of  the  Bant  of 
North-America,  with  an  account  of  feme  great  difficulties  it 
hath  had  to  flruggle  with  from  its  firfl  commencement  (four 
years  ago)  down  to  this  time,  and  to  make  fome  remarks  on 
its  prefent  flatt\ 

I.  1  (hall  attempt  to  give  a  fhort  hiftory  of  our  bank. — 
Jt  being  obferved  that  the  finances  of  the  wifeft  and  beft 
regulated  States  of  Europe,  have  for  a  long"  time  been  nego- 
tiated thro9  their  banks,  or  at  leaft  been  fo  clofely  conneclcd 
wirh  them,  as  to  derive  the  moft  capital  benefih  and  ajfifl- 
a'necs  from  them,  mr  Morris,  in  1^81,  when  cur  finances 
were  in  a  crifis  ahnoft  defperate,  L  {^,  mr.  Morris,  being 
then  Fineincier-Gener*!)  adorned'  the  fcheme  of  forming   a 

kink 
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bint  in  America,  which  was  propofed  to  and  approved  by" 
Congrefs,  to  which  a  thoufand  Jhares,  of  400  dollars  each, 
were  foon  fubferibed,  and  application  was  made  to  Con- -' 
grefs  for  a'  charter  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted  by 
their  public  '  ordinance  of  December  31,    1781.     It  appears 
by  the  preamble  of  faid  ordinance,  that  Congrefs  approved  ; 
and  adopted  the  fcheme  from  a  conviBion  of  the  fupport 
which  the  finances  of  the  United  States  would  receive  from  a- 
national  bank,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  the  United  States 
made  it  indifpenfably  necejfary  that  fuch  a  bank  fhould  be  in- ' 
corporated. 

Tho'  this  aft  of  incorporation  pafled  in  Congrefs,  Dec. 
31,  178*1,  yet  it  was  no  new  or  fudden  thought ;  for  the  Fi- 
nancier-General had  laid  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  be- 
fore them  as  early  as  May  17,  preceding,  and  on  the  26th 
day  of  the  fame  month  Congrefs  approved  theifame,  and' 
engaged  to  grant  an  act  of  incorporation,  as  foon  as  the 
fubfeription  lhould  be  full ;  nor  was  the  thing  new  to  any  of 
the  States,  for  the  fcheme  of  the  bank,  and  the  refolution' 
of  Congrefs  of  May  26,  were  publifhed  in  all  the  States,* 
and  fubferiptions  were  publicly  opened  in  them  all. 

In  the  resolution  laft  mentioned,  Congrefs  recommended 
to  all  the  States  to  make  all  neceflary  laws  for  fupport  of  the 
BANK,  and  in  particular  to  make  it  felony  to  counterfeit 
the  bank-notes,  feal  of  the  bank,   &c.   &c. 

All  the  States  recognifed  the  acl  of  Congrefs  for  incorpo- 
rating the  bank,  many  of  them  moft  explicitly,  the  reft  im- 
plicitly, as  none  of  them  objefted  to  it,  but  all  made  ufe  of 
the  bank,  and  participated  of  the  benefits  of  it,  as  far  as 
their  opportunity  and  convenience  prompted  them. 

The  State  of  Pennfylvania  recognifed  not  only  the  faid  re- 
commendations, by  their  acl  of  March  18,  1782,  againft 
counterfeiting  bank-bills,  &c.  but  by  another  aft'  of  April 
1,  1782,  counting  upon  the  aft  of  Congrefs  incorporating 
the  bank,  did  grant  an  aft  of  incorporation  to  the  bank, 
fimilar  to,  and  in  the  fame  words  of,  that  of  Congrefs, 
eracting   that    those  who  are  and  those  who 

SHALL     BECOME     SUBSCRIBERS     TO    THE    SAID    BANK, 
B£   AJND    FOR    EVER    HEREAFTER  SHALL  BE,    A  CORPO- 
RATION 
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lOlTION  AND  BODT  POLITIC,  &T  THE  NAME  AN9 
STILE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  DIRECTORS,  AND  COM- 
PANY of  the  Bank  of  North-America* 

By  thefe  public  a&s,  the  fubfcribers  to  the  bank  confider 
tbemfelves  and  their  property  in  the  hank  for  ever,  under 
the  moft  folemn  and  facred  fanBion  and  proteffion  of  the 
lmwf  and  guarantied  in  the  moft  effeBual  manner  conceivable 
hy  the  public  faith,  pledged  to  them  both  by  Congrefc  and 
die  State  *  for  it  is  not  poffible  that  the  public  faith  can  be 
plighted  more  folemnly  and  more  efie&ually  by  any  fu- 
preme  or  fubordinate  authority,  than  by  a  formal  public 
off. 

Under  this  facred  fan&ion  of  the  law,  and  fully  confi- 
ding in  the  honor,  juftice,  and  evencontra&,  of  our  Legis- 
lature, the  Dire&ors,  in  January  1784,  refolving  to  make 
their  inftitution  as  extenfive  and  ufeful  as  poffible,  opened 
their  books  for  new  fubferiptions.  Under  the  inducement 
and  encouragement  of  thefe  firm  eftablt/btuents,  very  many 
perfons,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  became  fubfcribers, 
and  placed  their  money  in  our  bank  ;  the  amount  of  the  new 
fubferiptions,  after  the  charter  of  this  State  was  obtained, 
was  above  500,000  dollars.  Old  men  placed  the  money 
defigned  for  the  fupport  of  their  old  age  in  the  bank 5  the 
money  of  widows  and  orphans  likewife  was  lodged  there, 
as  well  as  the  monies  of  the  merchants,  and  every  other 
defcription  of  men. 

The  amount  of  the  old  and  new  fubferiptions  arofe  up 
to  the  vaft  fum  of  900,000  dollars,  which  is  the  prefent 
amount  of  the  ftock  of  the  bank,  a  vaft  fun*  indeed  for  the 
new  beginnings  of  America^  tho*  fmall  when  compared 
with  the  immenfe  ftock  of  fome  European  banks. — 'With 
the  depofits  and  this  great  capital  ftock  (which  was  perma- 
nent, and  not  liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  proprietors, 
as  the  depofited  monies  were)  with  the  depofits  and  the 
permanent  ftock,  I  fay,  the  bank  was  in  condition  with 
great  fafely  to  make  fuch  extenfive  negotiations^  as  could  afford 
very  capital  accommodations  both  to  the  public  and  to  private  ci- 
tizens, whenever  their  occafions  and  exigencies  made  the 
affiftance.of  the  bank  neceflary  to  them. 

So 
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do  great  was  it?  luccefs,  and  fo  amazing  were  it*  efiefts, 
that  it  appears  by  the  bank-books,  that  its  caih-accotmt  in 
dbe  year,  viz.  from  January  i,  1784,  to  January  1,  178$ 
(the  third  year  of  its  operation)  amounted  to  die  almoft 
incredible  ftim  of  59,570,000  Mexican  doBars;  and  thtf 
the  attacks  upon  the  bank,  and  many  other  difficulties 
which  much  diminifhed  its  negotiations  in  the  fucceeding 
year,  were  fo  great  a9  feemed  almoft  fatal,  yet  fuch  was  its 
great  internal  Jlrength,  and  the  energy  of  its  very  nature* 
that  its  tranfaftions  from  January  1,  1785,  to  January  i» 
1786,  amounted  to  about  37,000,000  dollars. 

H.  /  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  bank  has  had  to  Jlruggle  with,  from  its  firft  begin* 
fling  down  to  this  time, 

I.  The  firjl  difficulties  arofe  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 
The  Directors  were  engaged  in  a  bufinefs  in  which  thef 
had  no  experience  (nothing  of  the  kind  haying  ever  before 
been  pra&ifed  in  America)  and  tho*  they  afted  with  the 
greateft  confederation,  care,  and  caution  poffible,  yet  aU 
this  notwithftanding,  it  is  hardly  fuppofable  but  fome  errors 
in  management  mujl  have  been  committed.  Thefe  (if  any  havte 
happened)  by  experience  will  be  difcovered,  and  by  pru- 
dence may  be  corrected  and  avoided  in  future  time,  but 
they  form  no  concluGon  againft  the  principles  of  the  bank 
or  its  natural  utility. 

The  fame  novelty  of  the  thing  prevented  a  genmral  cotrfidence 
in  the  bank  at  firft  among  the  people. 

It  was  further  unlucky,  that  the  bank  was  firft  opened 
at  a  time  when  the  people  had  fo  often  been  dij appointed  and 
deceived  in  every  fpecies  of  public  proportions  and  engagements 
relative  to  money,  that  they  knew  not  whom  they  could  truft  ,- 
they  hefitated  left  they  fhould  be  taken  in  by  the  bank,  as 
they  had  often  been  by  very  numerous  propofals  to  which 
their  confidence  had  been  courted.  But  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dire&ors,  and  the  perfetl  puntluality  of  all  payments  at  the 
bank,  foon  got  the  better  of  this  diffidence,  and  the  bank 
gained  an  almoft  universal  credit  and  confidence  among  the 
people,  even  among  its  profeffed  and  bittereft  enemies. 

a.  Ai 
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f  i.  Another  difficulty  with  the  bank  has  ever  been,  tint 
the  balance  of  foreign  trade  has  been  againjt  America,  ever 
Jince  the  bank  was  firft  eflablijhed.  This  has  occafioned  fuok 
great  exportation*  of  cafh  as  render  it  fcarce,  and,,  of 
courfe,  embarraffes.  all  ca(h  bufinefs.  This  mud  deeply 
afreet  the  bank,  as  it  is  obvious  at  firft  fight  to  every 
one. 

.  j.  Another  fort  of  difficulties  arofe  from  numerous  ene- 
mies\  who,  from  different  motives^  embarrajfed  the  operation 
ffthe  bank  much  g  they  began  with  crying  up  the  fub/ic  uti- 
lity of  the  inftitution,  and  its  great  profits  to  the  (lock- 
holders,  and  thought  that  one  fet  of  men  ought  not  to 
monopolize  the  reputation  and  opportunity  of  doing  fo 
much  good,  and  engroffinjj  fuch  great  profits- to  themfelves, .' 
and  withal  threw  out  hints,  importing  that  :the  Directors 
were  haughty,  partial,  and  not  obliging  enough^  tsfc. 

To  remedy  all  which,  in  1784  they  fet  on  foot  a  fcheme 
for  a  new  bank,  by  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Pennfylvania, 
got  large  fubferiptions  for  a  fund  to  begin  with,  and  peti- 
tioned the  Atiembly  of  this  State  for  a  charter,  &c.  not  a 
:word  was  heard  all  this  time  againft  the  bank,  as  an  infli- 
.tution  hurtful  to  the>  States  or  individuals,  but  its  mif chiefs 
were  made  to  grow  out  of  its  great  utility  and  falutary  ef- 
;  feels. 

The  Directors,  with  much  trouble,^**  a  flop  to  thisplan, 
,  by  ilrongly  urging  the  fatal  confequences  arifing  from  two 
capital  banks  operating  in  one  city,  which  might,  perhaps, 
act  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  and,  of  courfe,  deftroy  each 
other.  They  finally  perfuaded  the  fubferibers  to  the  new 
bank  to  relinquifti  their  fcheme,  and  join  the  old  bank, 
and  add  their  fubferiptions  to  it,  which  they  at  laft  agreed 
to,  and  fo  that  difficulty  was  got  over. 

But  the  bank  did  not  reft  long,  for  foon  after  this  laft 
mentioned  difficulty  fubfided,  there  arofe  a  pretty  nume- 
rous party  in  the  State  who  adopted  the  fcheme  of  paper 
.money  to  be  ijfued  by  our  General  Apmbly.     All  the  difficulty 
was  to  make  it  pafs  equal  to  hard  money,  and  they  had  little 
hopes  of  this,    unlefs  the  bank  would  give  it  a  currency, 
■  which  every  body  (aw  plain  enough  that  the  Directors 

could 
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tbuU  not  do.  The  bank>  therefore,  and  the  fchetoe  for  pa? 
per  moneyy  were  confidered  as  incOnfiftent  with  each  othei> 
and  one  or  the  other,  of  courfe,  ftiuft  fall.  The  party 
for  paper  money  determined  at  once  that  the  bank  muft  be 
jacrijiced)  and  united  with  all  its  other  enemies  to  decry  it 
as  an  inftitution  injurious  to  the  State,  and  incompatible  witk- 
the  public  fafety. 

They  raifed  (and  declaimed  upon)  many  objections  to  it$ 
the  moft  material  of  which  (that  I  heard  of)  I  have  confi- 
dered already  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  Eflay.  The 
matter  was  carried  fo  far,  that  an  aft  of  the  Legiflature  o£ 
this  State  was  obtained,  and  pafTed  September  13,  1785,* 
repealing  the  act  of 'April  1,  1782,  which  granted  the 
Jtate-charter  to  the  bank,  and  alfo  the  a&  of  March  1 8* 
1782,  which  made  it  felony  to  counterfeit  the  bank-bills, 
&c.  and  thus  ftands  the  matter  at  prefent. 

HI.  I  now  proceed  to  make  fqme  remarks  on  the  prefent 
Jtate  of  the  bank* 

1.  Notwithftanding  all  the  difficulties  above-mentioned, 
the  bank  is  now  in  good  condition ;  its  internal  ftrength 
is  not  weakened ;  its  funds  are  not  diminiflied,  tho'  its 
energy  and  extent  of  operation  has  been  indeed  fomewhat 
lefiened,  as  was  obferved  before. 

2.  The  prefent  funds  or  wealth  of  the  bank  confifts  m> 
lftk  the  bank-flock^  about  900,000  Mexican  dollars.  3d.  In, 
the  difcounted  bills  now  in  the  bank,  and  payable  to  it. 
3d.  The  cap  depofited  in  the  bank  for  fafe  keeping,  and 
which  the  owners  may  draw  out  whenever  they  pleafe. 
4th.  The  furntture  and  utenftls  of  the  bank,  and  any  fmall 
profits  which  may  have  lain  over  or  arifen  fince  the  lail  di-' 
yidend. 

The  debts  of  the  bank  to  be  paid  out  of  their  ftock  are* 
I  ft.  All  the  bank-bills  now  in  circulation,  2d.  All  the  bank* 
credits  or  balances  due  to  fuch  perfons  as  have  depofits  in 
the  bank.  N.  B.  When  both  thefe  are  dedutled  from  the 
flock,  they  leave  a  balance  of  about  900,000  dollars  in  favor  of 
tpe  bank* 

L  1 1.  3.  The 
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.  3.  The  legal  eftablifhment  of  this-  bank  29  derived  firotfe 
the  charter  of  Congrefs,  of  Dtcember  31,  1781 ;  from  tha 
charter  of  the  State  of  Maf[achufetts-Bay,  of  March  9* 
1782  i  from  the  charter  of  Delaware  State,  of  February  2* 
1786',  from  the  recognifance  of  the  charter  of  Congrefs^ 
publicly  made  by  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  in  their  act  of 
March  18,  1782,  and  their  charter  of  incorporation  <rf 
the  bank,  by  their  act  of  April  1,  1782:  but  it  is  to  be 
qbferved,  thac  thefe  two  lajl  mentioned  acts  of  the  State  o( 
pennfylvania  were  repealed  by  their  act  of  September  13, 
1785.  This  repeal  of  the  faid  two  acts  of  the  Legiflature 
of  Pennfylvania  has  given  rife  to  feveral  very  important 
qucftions. 

Qvjeftion  I.  Whether  Congrefs  has  a  right  to  ejlablifb  a 
national  bank,  fq.  as  to  make  it  fuch  a  legal  injlitntion  as  th$ 
taws  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  o? 
zecognife  ? 

1.  lanfwer, — this  objection  is  grounded  principally  on 
the  fecond  article  of  the  Confederation,  viz.  "  Each  State 
retains  its  fovereignty,  freedom,  arid  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurifdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  exprefsly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  aflcmbled.* 
But  the  anfwer  is  eafy  •,  for, 

1  ft.  A  power  of  incorporating  a  national  bank  never  diet 
dxift  in  any  of  the  States.  They  might  erect  banks,  or 
dny  other  corporations,  and  call  them  by  what  name  they 
pleaftrd;  but  their  authority,  like  that  of  all  their  other 
laws,  muft  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of  the  State,  and 
could  not  extend  beyond  them.     Nor, 

*  2d.  Does  this  act  of  Congrefs  limit  the  power  of  any  of 
fhe  States  ? — They  ftill  retain  and  may  exercife  every  power, 
jurifdiction,  and  right  of  incorporating  banks,  as  fhlly  as 
ever  they  had  them :  for, 

'  3d;  The  laid  fecond  article  of  Confederation  does  not  ife- 
ftrain  Congrefs  from  having,  or  exertifing  any  fovereignty, 
powers  jurifdiction^  or*  rights  whatever ;  it  only  ifcftrains 
tfcetft  from  exsreifing  it  in  fuch  manner  as  to-  deprive  tht 
States  of  it.  Notwithftanding  all  the  fovereignty  and 
£ewrer  of  Congrefs,  they  fliall  ever  be  fo  limited,  that  each 
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State  fhaM  retain  its  own  fovereignty,  power,  &c.  eveli 
Concurrent  jurifdiBions  (if  thefe  can  be  called  fuchr)  often 
exift  together  without  the  lead  reftrpint  of  each  other* 

a.  The  ac"t  of  Congrefs  incorporating  the  bank,  is  aft 
*St  of  finance;  they  considered  it  moil  exprefsly  as  a  means* 
a  very  important  *neans3  of finance •,  which  is  a  branch  of 
power  that  moil  undoubtedly  falls  within  their  authority  et 
jttrifdi&ion.  They  are  not  Mxprefsly  empowered,  indeed,  to 
appoint  a  Financier,  give  him  inftru&ions,  receive  hi$ 
plans,  ox  form  a  bank.  But,  as  all  thofe  were  neceflary 
means  of  promoting  the  general  intereft,  the  liberties,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  States,  which  are  the  grand  and 
moft  acknowledged  objects  of  the  Confederation,  they  ar* 
doubtlefs  comprehended  within  its  powers. 

3.  The  Confederation  (article  9)  empowers  Congrefs  t* 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  States,  and  this  certainly 
implies  a  power  to  find  or  procure  fomebody  who  will  lend  it  tP 
them ;  and  this  they  efffefted  to  a  great  degree  by  incorpo- 
rating the  bank,  which  fupplied  them  to  a  very  large  a* 
mount.— They  owed  the  batik  at  one  time  400,000  Mexi- 
can dollars,  for  money  lent  them  by  the  bank $  and  all  the 
monies  lent  at  different  times  to  Congrefs,  and  to  the  dif* 
ferent  departments  under  their  direction,  amounted  to  above 
5,000,000  Mexican  dollars ;  asd  thefe  loans  were  of  fuch 
capital  and  eflential  fervice  in  that  moft  deranged  and 
weak  ftate  of  the  public  finances,  that  (in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  bed  acquainted  with  the  matter)  the  war  could  not 
have  been  continued  without  them. 

The  bank  alfo  lent  at  diflerent  times  to  this  State,  for 
ks  defence  and  other  public  purposes,  above  130,000  dol- 
lars, which  certainly  proves  that  the  bank  was  very  conve- 
nient to  the  public,  and  very  neceflary  to  the  general  wel* 
fare  and  general  intereft  of  it  5  and,  therefore,  muft  be 
cpmprehended  in  the  powers  granted  to  Congrefs,  to  ma- 
nage the  general  intereft,  and  fecure  the  liberties,  defence, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  States. 

4.  The  independence ',  defence ,  and'atmoft  the  very  exiftence, 
of  our  prefent  political  ejlublifhments  muft  depend  on  the  bank) 
in  cafe  of  an  invafton  of  an  enemy;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that, 
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in  fuch  'cafe,  due  and  neceflary  oppofition  and  defence 
couid  not  be  made  by  a  depreciating  currency  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  would  be  poffible  for  the  Congrefs  or  States  to  bor- 
row elfewhere  monies  fufficierit,  and  in  feafon,  for  out  de- 
fence; or  to  iffue  paper  bills  enough  for  that  purpofe, 
•which  would  not  depreciate. — I  apprehend  I  {hall  not  bq 
called  on  for  any  proof  of  this. 

I  therefore  go  on  to  infer,  that  Congrefs,  who  are  ex* 
prefsly  empowered  to  fecure  the  defence,  liberties,  welfare^ 
and  general  intere/fs  of  the  States,  are,  of  courfe,  empow- 
ered to  infiitute  a  bank,  which  is  fo  apparently  and  effentudlj 
necejfary  to  all  tbefe  great  purpofes.—\\.  follows  then,  that 
thole  who  oppofe  the  bank,  oppofe  the  efientiai  means  of 
our  defence,  and,  of  courfe,  lay  us  open  to  deftru&ion, 
the  firft  time  any  enemy  fhall  invade  our  country. 

5.  If  we  fhould  admit  that  there  was  a  defe£l  in  the 
powers  of  Congrefs  to  incorporate  the  bank,  yet  that  defeQ 
is  amply  /applied  by  the  fubfequent  recognifance  of  the  States, 
their  acquiefcence  in  the  inflitution>  and  participation  of  the  bet 
stefits  of  it,  for  a  courfe  of  years  j  for  a  fubfequent  confent  of 
the  principal  is, as  good  as  a  previous  order,  to  every  purpofc 
of  eftabliihmeut  or  legitimation  of  any  a&  of  a  fubfti* 
tute. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  conclude  that  the  Bank  of  North- 
America,  by  the  ordinance  of  Congrefs  for  its  incorpora- 
tion, is  a  well-eftablifhed  and  legal  inftitution,  and  as  fuch 
ought  to  be  confidered  and  recognifed  by  all  the  States, 
both  in  their  laws  and  all  judicial  proceedings,  as  far  as 
the  fame  may  affe£l  the  faid  bank. 

Queftion  II.  What  is  the  meaning,  energy,  and  operation 
of  the  acl  of  this  State  of  March  18,  1782,  making  it  felony 
to  counterfeit   he  fcal  or  bills  of  the  bank  ? —I  anfwer — 

1.  It  carries  in  it  the  ftrongeft  recognifance  or  acknow* 
ledgment  of  the  legal  efabl foment  of  the  bank;  and,  of  courfe, 
of  the  authority  and  lawlui  force  of  the  ordinance  of  Con- 
grefs for  its  incorporation,  on  which  alone  the  legality  of 
the  bank  then  depended ;  for  it  is  trifling,  it  is  ridiculous, 
it  is  infamous,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Legiflature  of  this  State 
would,  by  a  moil  folemn  acl,  make  it  felony,  u  e.  death, 
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to  counterfeit  the  feal  and  bills  of  any  number  of  men, 
who  had  no  legal  right  to  make  a  feal,  ijfue  bills,  or  affume 
to  themfelves  any  other  powers,  liberties,  or  privileges  of 
a  corporate  body* 

2.  That  acl  implies  the  mojl  folemn  confent  of  this  State  U 
the  afore/aid  ordinance  of  Congrefs,  and  carries  in  it  further- 
the  nature  and  energy  of  a  folemn  flipulation  and  compaB  of 
this  State  with  Congrefs,  i.  e.  with  all  the  States,  to  fup* 
port  that  public  meafure  of  the  Union,  with  all  the  weight 
and  authority  which  this  State  could  give  to  it,  in  all  the 
particulars  or  claufes  mentioned  or  enafted  in  the  faid 
law. 

The  public  and  vigorous  fupport  of  the  particular  States 
gives  great  force  to  an  aft  of  Congrefs,  tho*  it  might  be 
confidered  as  fully  legal  without  it,  gives  confidence  in  the 
public  meafures,  and  is  a  good  reafon  and  ftrong  induce- 
ment to  engage  the  public  councils  of  the  particular  States, 
as  well  as  individuals,  ftrongly  to  exert  themfelves  and  rifk 
their  fortunes  therein.     Therefore, 

3.  That  acl  cannot,  of  right,  be  repealed  by  this  State, 
•without  confent  of  Congrefs,  i.  e.  of  the  other.  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  part  of  that  fupport  of  a  public  meafure  of 
of  the  Union,  on  which  the  other  States  have,  and  ought 
to  have,  dependence  and  confidence.  Mutual  confidence  is  the 
end  of  the  Union,  as  that  alone  can  produce  defence  and 
other  exertions  for  the  public  welfare  ;  all  the  States  have 
therefore  an  intereft  in  that  fupport,  a  very  great  intereft, 
indeed,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,  without  a  violation 
of  the  union ;  it  is  a  part  of  that  band  of  union,  which 
holds  the  otates  together;  to  take  it  away,  therefore,  is  to 
weaken  the  union,  and,  />f  courfe,  to  leflen'  its  power  of 
operation,  znd  the  benefits  refulting  from  it. 

Indeed,  if  this  State  can  repeal  the  faid  aft  without  con- 
fent of  the  other  States,  I  do  not  fee  why  thtt  may  not  go 
on  to  repeal  all  the  afts  they  have  ever  made  in  fupport  of 
the  union,  and  all  the  powers  of  it,  even  up  to  that  aft  of 
theirs  which  confented  to  and  adopted  the  Confederation 
itfdf, 
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jQueftion  III.  What  is  the  meaning,  energy*  *ni  effe8  if 
the  u8  of  this  State  of  April  i,  1782,  incorporating  the  Unit 
I  anfwer,-^ 

1.  It  carries  in  it  the  moft  public  and  full  ocquiefcenc*  mi 
fatisfaclion  of  ossr  Legijlature  in  the  aft  of  Cougrefs  for  incor- 
porating the  bank;  becaufe  it  counts  upon  that  aft;  wkfcwf 
fbe  kail  ceni&re,  but  with  xnoft  apparent  approbation  of , 
it* 

2.  It  imports  their  approbation,  becaufe  they  (how  9  *ea* 
dinefa  to  give  it  all  the  fupport  which  the  authority  of  $M# 
£tate  could  give,  and  add  to  its  efltabfiflunent  the  further 
fanftion  of  a  charter  of  this  State,  conceived  in  the  very 
words  of  Congrefs. 

3.  Tho*,  as  I  take  it,  this  fate-charter  did  not  add  a»y 
thing  to  the  legality  of  the  bank's  efablifkment  under  the  char- 
ter of  Congrefs,  yet  i{  ferved  to  obviate  and  fatiafy  the  prt* 

judices  of  many  people,  who  had  formed  an  opinion,  that  it 
Would  be  fafor  tp  truft  their  property  in  the  bank,  with  a 
ftate-charter,  than  without .  one,  and,  on  that  account 
mnthkeld  their  fubferiptions  till  the  fate-charter  was  made. 

I  never  heard  that  any  body,  at  that  time,  dtfpvted  or 
called  in  queftion  the  legal  authority  of  Congrefs  to  give  * 
charter  to  the  bank 5  but  the  public  faith,  plighted  by  Con- 
grefs, relating  to  money,  had  been  at  that  time  fo  often  and 
recently  violated,  that  very  little  confidence  was  placed  by 
piany  people  in  their  public  afts  or  refolutions  of  any  fortj 
who  therefore  thought  themfelves  more  fecyire  under  a 
#at,e~char:ter*  than  they  fhould  be  under  a  charter  of  Con* 
grefe,  without  fvich  fupport. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the  President  an4 
Oire£tors  of  the  bank  applied  to  pur  AfTembly  for  a  ftate* 
charter,  which  manifeftly  removed  many  prejudices  and  ob\ 
fades  which  operated  againfl:  the  bank,  as  it  was  plain  that 
fobferiptions  '*;  it  were  offered  fafter,  and  bank-ftock  wa$ 
•more  coveted,  after  the  ftate-rcharter  was  obtained  than  be?* 
fore :  therefore,  I  think  it  very  evident  that, 

4.  This  a£t  operated  by  way  of  frong  inducement  and 
encouragement  to  very  many  citizens ,  as  well  as  f  rangers,  tq 
fubferibe  to  the  bank,  and  truft  their  property  in  it ;  and  that 
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$he  aft  was  pwrpofely  made  with  intention  that  it  mfght 
jbave  this  operation  and  effeft;  and  therefore  ought  toj6> 
cure  the  proprietors  from  any  dif appointment j  as  far  as  the 
whole  force  of  the  act  can  do  k ;  for  certainly  it  cannot  be 
juftifiable  in  any  State  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  pea* 
pie,  to  draw  them  into  a  fnare,  and  then  leave  them  in 
the  lurch. 

5.  Whatever  might  be  the  cffeft  of  this  aft  on  the  banl* 
by  way  of  aiding  the  legality  of  its  eftablifhment,  or  giv- 
ing it  fupport  as  a  Continental  inftitution,  there  is  mm 
doubt  but  it  had  this  one  perfeft  cflfeft,  viz.  it  kicorpora* 
ted  the  fubfcribers  to  the  bank  into  a  legal  company,  and 
Jnftituted  a  complete,  tjlablijhedy  and  legal  bank  of  Pcnn/yJva* 
nia%  tho*  by  the  name  of  the  PrefidemV  Direftors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North-America;  for  any  State 
may  give  what  name  or  title  they  plcafe  to  their  coporationsj 
tho*  they  cannot  extend  their  authority  or  privileges  beyond 
'  liheir  own  jurifdiftioii. 

This  aft,  therefore,  undoubtedly  brought  the  bank  on* 
4er  the  cognifance  of  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  and  entitled 
the  Company,  and  every  proprietor  of  it,  to  the*  full  pro* 
fe8ion  of  thefe  laws.  Whether  this  put  them  into  any  fef* 
tef  condition  than  they  were  before,  made  their  eftabliffli^ 
ment  any  more  legal,  or  increafed  their  right  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  oi  Pennfylvania,  or  not,  may  be  a  queftionj 
but  it  can  be  no  queftion,  that  very  many  people  were  of 
this  opinion,  and  governed  their  conduft  by  it. 

It  is  further  certain  that  this  ftate-charter  may  eventually 
prove  of  moil  capital  fervice  to  {he  ftockholders  \-  for.it  fc 
poffible  that  Congrefs  may  repeal  their  ordinance  for  incor- 
porating the'  bank,  orr  by  fome  other  aft  of  fovereignty, 
may  vacate  its  charter  (for  ftrange  things  happen  fome- 
times),  or  the  union  of  the  Thirteen  States  may,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  be  dinolved  (which*  I'  think,  would  foon 
happed*  if  each  State  mould  withdraw  its  fupports)  and, 
by.-  that  means*,  the  authority  of  all  their  afts  might  ceafe, 
and,;  of  eourfe,  their  charter  of  the  bank  might  fall  with 
the  reft. 
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Yet,  I  fay  (all  thcfc  mifhaps  notwithstanding)  under  ihf 
•barter  of  Pennfylvania,  the  bank  would  continue  to  be  a 
legal  Jlate-ejlablijbment,  and  might  go  on  with  its  negotia- 
tions, and,  in  fhort,  purfue  the  whole  bufinefs  which  the 
great  interefts  of  the  concern  might  make  neceflary. 

Queftion  IV.  Can  the  acl  of  March  18,  1782  (making 
it  felony  to  counterfeit  bank-bills,  &c.)  and  that  of  April 
I,  1782  (incorporating  the  bank)  I  fay,  can  thefe  acls,  of 
right,  be  repealed  by  our  Legiflature,  without  confent  of  the 
parties  interejied. — I  give  my  anfwer  in  the  negative,  and 
for  this  my  opinion  I  beg  the  reader's  candid  attention  to 
the  following  reafons,  which  appear  to  me  to  deferve  great 
confideration,  even  by.thofe  who  may  not  think  them  of 
fufficient  force  to  juftify  my  conclufion. 

I.  Thefe  a£U  vejl  a  right,  privilege,  and  inter ejl,  1.  e.  a 
valuable  property  in  all  the  Jlockholders  of  the  bank,  and  there* 
fore  cannot,  of  right,  be  repealed  by  any  a£t  of  the  Le- 
giflature,  without  the  confent  of  the  Jlockholders.  Thefe  afts 
are  of  the  nature  of  bargains  or  contraBs  between  the  Le» 
gijlature  and  the  Jlockholders,  in  which  the  ftipulations  were* 
that  in  confideration  that  the  ftockholders  had  or  (hould  put 
their  money  into  the  bank,  the  Legiflature  would  give  fuch 
fupport  and  legal  eftablijhment  to  the  bank,  as  mould  enable, 
them  to  make  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  and  profits 
which  (hould  refult  from  it,  under  the  firm  proteclion  of  the 
law. 

On  this  encouragement,  the  ftockholders  held  or  placed 
their  fortunes  in  the  bank,  and  the  Legiflature  paflcd  the 
faid  a£ts  in  fupport  of  it,  and  fo  the  bargain  was  finifbed. 
I  take  it  that  when  the  a&  of  the  Legiflature  u^fts  in  or 
grants  to  any  individual  or  company  of  men,  on  valuable 
confideration  (L  e.  for  which  the  grantee  pays  his  money) 
sny  valuable  right,  interejl,  or  property •,  the  grantees  inflantly 
become  legally  feized  of  fuch  right  y  which  thereby  becomes  as 
much  guarantied  or  warranted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  is  any  ether  property  whatever  which  they  may  or  can 
pojfefs ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  devefted  or  deprived 
of  it  by  any  aft  of  the  Legiflature,  any  more  than  of  their 
lands,  cattle^  furniture,  or  any  other  ejiate,  of  which  they 
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«*re  lawful  owners,  and  which  they  hold  under  the  fall  /** 
teclion  of  the  law. 

The  fort  of  afts  of  the  Legiflature  which  I  here  meaa 
(that  veil  a  right  or  interejl  in  any  individual  or  company  of 
men)  are  fuch  as  thefe,  viz.  an  aft  granting  a  commiffion  of 
Jewers  to  owners  of  meadows,  who  expend  much  money  in 
banking  and  ditching  them,  to  make  them  ufeful  to  the 
public  and  their  owners ;  an  aft  granting  toll  to  perfons  wh? 
Jhall  build  a  bridge,  for  which  they  contribute  their  money; 
an  aft  granting  wild  lands  to  people  who  will  cultivate  and 
improve  them,  and  who  expend  their  money  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  any  afts  for  fupporting  and  incorporating  the  fubfcriberS 
*f  a  bank,  in  confideration  of  large  fums  of  money  fubfcri- 
bed  or  contributed  to  it,  and  in  profpefts  of  great  benefits 
Tefulting  from  it,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  ftockhold- 
«rs  \  an  aft  for  incorporating  churches,  univerfities,  hofpitals% 
Jchools,  isfc.  in  confideration  of  money  paid  or  to  be  paid  by 
the  contributors,  &c.  &c. 

I  conceive  that  all  afts  of  this  kind  veft  fuch  rights,  prU 
*tiileges,  or  interejls  in  the  grantees  (who  thereby  gain  fuch 
frotefiion  of  the  laws  in  the  enjoyment  of  them)  that  they 
€annot  be  rightfully  devejled  or  deprived  by  any  atl  of  repeal  of 
the  charters  or  atls  which  give  their  title,  or  by  any  other  a£t 
mf  the  Legiflature  whatever. 

2.  The  fecond  great  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  declaration 
of  rights  (which  is  part  of  the  Conftitution  of  this  State) 
gives  every  citizen  a  right  to  be  proteBed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property.  It  knows  but  two  ways  by  which  the  fubjeft  cat* 
be  devefted  of  his  lawful  property;  ift.  by  crime  and  for- 
feiture ;  and,  2d.  by  his  own  contraB  or  confent :  if  his  pro- 
perty is  challenged  or  demanded  of  him  in  either  of  thefe 
ways,  or  by  any  other  way,  let  the  controverfy  be  of  what 
nature  foe ver,  refpefting  property,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial  by  jury.  [See  articles  8,  9,  and  11.]  This  can  be 
had  no  where  but  in  a  judicial  court. 

The  General  Affembly  are  not  fuch  a  court ;  they  have 

the  legijlative,  but  not  the  executive  or  judicial,  power  o£ 

the  State ;  they  can  neither  empannel  a  jury,  nor  make  a 

judicial  decifion  without  one,  much  left  can  they  deprive 

M  m  m,  any 


any  individual  or  company  of  fubjefts  of  any  of  their  legal  v 
rights,  intcrefts,  property,  or  privileges,  without  any  trial% 
fummons,  or  examination  at  all,  by  any  08  or  repeal  of  acls  ^ 
whatever,  which  they  can  make. 

3.  I  take  it,  that  the  declaration  of  rights*  is  of  fuperiot \ 
authority  to  any  aft  which  the  General  AJfembly  can  make,  and 
will  control  and  even  render  totally  null  and  void  any  act  of  th 
AJfembly  which  infringes  it ;  and  will  and  ought  to  be  con* 
fidered  fo  by  the  judges  of  our  courts ,  whenever  the  fame  may 
be  pleaded  before  them  :  for  when  two  contradiBory  laws  arc 
pleaded  before  a  court,  it  is  impoffible  but  the  one  or 
the  other  mull  be  judged  void;  and  if  one  of  thefe  laws  ap- 
pears to  be  grounded  on  a  fupcrior  authority  to  that  of  the , 
other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fuperior  authority  muft 
control  the  leffer. 

I  confider  the  Aflembly  as  the  mere  creatures  of  their, 
conftituents,  and  afting  merely  by  a  fubjlituted power  ;  an4 
the  declaration  of  rights  I  conCder  as  the  capital  infirud'toM 
which  they  receive  from  their  conftituents $  by  which  they  * 
are  bound  to  regulate  their  conducl,  and  by  which  their  potm 
and  authority  are  altogether  limited*  This  doftrine  ought' 
to  be  brought  into  full  view,  and  to  be  recognifed  by  everj 
fubjeft,  in  its  whole  importance  and  energy,  whenever  we 
fee  our  Aflembly  infringing  the  declaration  of  rights,  in  fo 
capital  and  alarming  an  inftance,  as  to  make  any  aft  what- 
ever, which  w;ll,  in  its  operation,  unavoidably  and  eventuallj 
deprive  any  fubjecl,  or  number  of  fubjecl  s,  of  any  rigbt9  in- 
tereff,  or  property,  without  trial  by  jury. 

The  very  perfons  whofe  wijhes  or  prejudices  may  be  gra- 
tified by  fuch  afts  of  the  Legiflature,  ought  to  tremble  at 
their  confequences,  for  the  two-edged  fword,  which  has  one 
edge  turned  againft  our  enemy,  has  another  which  may  be 
turned  againft  ourfelves,  u  e.  it  can  cut  both  fides  alike, 
and  is  equally  qualified  to  wound  both  parties^  whenever  k 
may  be  applied  to  them. 

Charters  (or  rights  of  individuals  or  companies  fecured 
by  an  aft  of  the  State)  have  ever  been  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
faored  things,  not  to  be  vacated  by  a  bare  holding  up  a  few 
hands,  and  foiling  a  page  of  paper,  without  any  further  pre- 
vious 
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vious  or  fubfequent  forms  or  ceremonies ;  but  In  all  wife 
States  have  ever  been  confidered  zsfecurities  of  fuch  capital 
confequence,  that  any  attempts  to  deftroy  them  have  ever 
excited  a  general  alarm,  and  have  rarely  happened  but  iti 
times  of  great  corruption  of  government  and  dangerous  en* 
croachments  of  arbitrary  power. 

I  think  it,  on  the  whole,  very  manifeft,  that  a  Legifla- 
ture,  which,  for  valuable  confideration  paid,  has  by  pub- 
lic a£l  fold  and  granted  certain  valuable  rights,  privileges,  or 
interefts  to  any  individual  or  company  of  men  \  I  fay,  fucljt 
Legiflature  have  no  more  right  by  repeal  of  their  acl  to  vacate 
the  title  and  deftroy  the  eftate  of  fuch  grantees,  and  to  releafe 
themfelves,  than  any  private  contra&or  has  to  releafe  himfelf% 
and  refufe  to  execute  his  own  contract,  whenever  he  grows 
fick  of  his  bargain. 

■  Indeed,  I  think  the  facred  force  of  contrails  binds  Jlrong- 
er  in  an  acl  of  ft  ate,  than  in  the  act  of  an  individual,  becaufe 
the  'whole  goverment  is  injured  find  weakened  by  a  violation  of 
the  public  faith,  but  the  vacillation  of  a  private  man  can 
produce  no  more  than  private  damages. 

But  as  public  faith  is  an  old  threadbare  topic  of  argu- 
ment, and  is  as  much  out  of  fafbion  as  going  to  church  or 
teading  the  libit,  and  has  been  dinned  in  the  ears  of  fome 
folks,  till,  like  the  do&rine  of  repentance  to  finners,  it  ra- 
ther n&sfeatcs  than  convicts,  I  will  forbear  prefling  it 
further  at  this  Ui'A<d,  r.a- 1  vvifh  not  to  difgujl  but  to  per- 
fuade. 

4.  The  ordinance  of  Congrefs  for  granting  the  charter  of 
the  bank  is  a  meafure  of  the  Union,  folemnly  recognifed  by 
this  State  (in  the  two  repealed  acls)  in  which  all  the  States 
are  intereffed,  and  is,  therefore,  of  fuch  high  authority  as 
controls  all  the  States  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  any  attempts 
of  this  State  (by  an  a&  of  repeal,  or  any  other  \\i\)  to 
withdraw  their  fupport,  and  thereby  weaken  and  embarrafs 
fuch  meafure  of  the  Union,  mull  be  void,  ipfo  faclo,  in 
itfelf. 

For  I  take  it,  that  every  a£l  of  Congrefs  appointing  or 
directing  any  meafure  of  the  Union,  when  recognifed  by 
the  States^  cither  by  their  exprefs  aft  of  approbation,  or 
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by  long  acquiefcence  and  praftice,  is  of  fuperior  anthoritjf 
to  any  aft  of  any  of  the  States,  nor  does  it  remain  in  the, 
power  of  any  particular  State  to  withdraw  their  fupport  from 
it)  or  to  releafe  and  difcharge  themfelvet  from  their  obliga* 
tions  to  it,  or  to  make  any  aft  which  ftiall,  in  its  operation 
lejfen  the  energy  and  effebl  of  it.  But  1  have  touched  on  thig 
before,  and  fo  need  not  enlarge  on  it  further  in  thit 
place. 

5.  The  aft  of  repeal  (Sept.  13,  1785)  deprives  a  great 
ftumber  of  our  citizens  and  ft  rangers  of  their  rights,  privileges% 
and  property ,  to  a  vaft  amount,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many 
families ;  rights,  privileges,  and  property  which  were  gua- 
rantied and  fecured  to  them  for  ever,  by  the  mod  filemn  acl 
of  our  Legiflature,  and,  of  courfe,  by  the  whole  force  and 
power  of  the  law;  and  all  this  by  an  aft  of  mere  fovereign* 
ty,  without  fo  much  as  alleging  againft  them  any  crim& 
by  which  they  have  forfeited,  or  contraB  by  which  they 
have  alienated,  them,  and  without  any  fummons,  or  trial, 
or  judgment  of  court,  or  verdicl  of  jury. 

This  is  fo  direftly  in  the  very  face  of  our  declaration  of 
tights,  as  manifeftly  infringes  it,  and,  of  courfe,  renders 
the  acl  void.  This  is,  indeed,  rather  an  epitome  of  what 
I  faid  before  than  a  new  argument,  but  the  immenfity  of 
the  lofs  or  damage  occafioned  by  the  faid  aft  of  repeal, 
may,  perhaps,  engage  the  reader's  attention,  and  fet  the 
fubjeft  in  a  ftronger  light  of  importance,  than  it  might  ap- 
pear in,  were  the  confequences  lefs  fatal  and  ruinous  both, 
to  the  Union  in  general,  to  each  of  the  States,  and  mil  the  in* 
dividual*  who  are  concerned  in  the  bank. 

But  admitting  that  the  aft  of  Sept.  13,  1785,  for  re- 
pealing the  faid  afts  of  March  \  8,  1782,  and  of  April  1, 
1782,  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  valid  in  law,  and,  of 
courfe,  that  the  bank  is  thereby  deprived  of  all  the  fupport 
and  legal  eftabliihment  which  it  once  received  from  the 
faid  laws,  when  they  were  in  force,  there  arifes  another 
queftion,  viz. 

Queftion  V.  In  what  condition  does  the  faid  acl  of  repeal 
hfive  the  bank  ?     I  anfvver, — 

ift.  In 
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!•  In  point  of  its  legality,  the  faid  a&  of  repeal  leaves  tht 
tankjuft  where  the  faid  repealed  acls  found  it,  when  they  were 
firft  made ;  the  repeal  takes  away  no  more  than  the  a£ts 
themfelves  gave,  and,  of  courfe,  if  the  bank  was  a  legal 
eftablijhment  before  thefe  a&s  were  made,  it  continues  fo  ftill 
after  the  repeal  of  them :  therefore, 

2.  The  Prefident,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
remain  a  legal  corporate  body,  under  the  charter  of  Congrefs% 
and  may  do  all  acts  as  fuch  in  the  fame  manner  as  before 
the  faid  repealed  acts  of  this  State  were  made. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think  it  very  plain  that  the 
fupreme  authority  of  all  States  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whether  monarchical,  oligarchical,  or  democratical 
(a  theocracy^  only  excepted)  is  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  peo~ 
Pie. 

I  ft.  Becaufe  the  rights  to  be  fecured  by,  and  which  are 
the  file  end  of,  all  civil  government,  are  vefled  in  them  :  and, 

2d.  Becaufe  the  great  force  orjlrengtb  which  muft  fuppori 
mil  civil  governments  is  lodged  in  them  ;  and,  of  courfe,  all 
paBa  conventa  or  capital  conftitutions  eftabliQied  by  them, 
do  bind  and  control  all  authorities  whatever  which  aft  under* 
them,  and,  of  courfe,  it  appears  that  the  Legiflature  of 
this  State  have  not  an  original  but  a  derived  authority, 
which,  of  courfe,  is  not  abfilute  but  limited  j  it  is  li- 
mited, • 

ift.  By  the  laws  of  God  :  , 

2d.  By  the  Conftitution  of  this  State :  and, 

3d,  By  the  confederation  or  union  of  the  Thirteen  States, 
and,  of  courfe,  by  every  legal  acl  of  Congrejs  under  that 
union,  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  States :  therefore,  if 
*ur  Legiflature  fhould  make  an  act  to  repeal  the  ten  com- 
mandments, or  to  infringe  the  Conftitution ,  ot  to  deftroy  or 
weaken  the  Union,  or  any  legal  meafures  of  Congrefs,  it 
would,  of  courfe,  be  ipfo  faclo  void. 

Further,  I  take  it  that  our  General  AfTembly  are  limited 
and  tied  down  to  the  fort  or  kind  of  authority  which  is  given 
to  them ;  all  acts  proper  for  a  legijlative  body,  they  are  em- 
powered to  do,  fubjeB  to  the  aforefaid  limitations,  but  they 
cajmot  aflame  to  themfelves  or  exercife  the  judicial  01  exe- 
cutive- 
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calive  powers  of  government ;  thcfe  powers  are  totally  out 
of  their  commiiTion  or  jurifdi&ion,  and  they  can  no  more 
intrude  on,  or  exercife  the  authority  of  thefe  departments, 
than  a  Jberiff  can  obtrude  himfelf  on  the  judge's  feat,  or  a 
thief  juflice  ferve  a  writ* 

Therefore,  it  follows  that  if  the  Legislature  fbould  pais 
?n  aft,  which,  by  its  operation,  takes  away  the  life,  liber- 
ty, or  /awful  rights,  privileges,  or  property  of  any  fubjecl, 
u  e.  fuch  as  the  fubjeft  holds  under  the  proteBion  and  fane- 
tion  of  the  law,  it  muft  be  voids  for  if  any  thing  of  this 
fort  is  to  be  done  in  the  State,  or  if  any  controverfy  or 
queflion  about  it,  is  to  be  decided,  the  Conftitution  has  or- 
dained a  different  meilwd,  a  quite  different  court  or  authority 
in  and  by  which  it  muft  02  done. 

It  is  no  objeftion  to  this,  to  fay  that  much  and  many 
important  things  mujl  be  left  to  necefftty  and  the  discretion  of 
the  Aflembly ;  for  fuch  necefftty  mufl  esdfl9  before  it  can 
operate,  or  juflify  any  a3  grounded  on  it ;  ~and  becaufe  much 
is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Aflembly,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  throw  by  all  difcretion,  and  aft 
without  any.* 

But 


*  There  is  no  doubt  but  fuch  a  combination  and  concurrence  of  event* 
may  happen,  as  will  make  a  departure  not  only  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
adminiftering  juflice,  but  even  from  the  common  maxims  of  juflice  itfelf,  ne- 
teffary. 

Such  a  necefftty  was  found  in  France,  when  a  remedy  was  to  be  provided  for 
the  flagrant  mifchiefs  of  the  Mfpjpppi  fcheme. 

*    The  Soutb-Sea  bubble  produced  a  like  necejfity  in  England,  in  order  to  obvi- 
ate the  enormout  and  complex  mifchiefs  of  that  fata!  excefs  of  /peculation* 

The  National  Aflembly  in  France  have  found  a  like  necejjity  in  order  to 
feduce  the  enormous  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  the  community  into  fra> 
bands  (viz.  of  their  nobility  and  clergy)  and  to  liberate  the  nation  from  the 
Hfrefs,  tueaknefs,  and  ruin  thence  arifing. 

Perhaps  every  cejpon  of  territory  from  one  nation  or  ftate  to  another  in- 
volves in  it  fome  fuch  necefftty. 

And  we  may  probably  meet  the  fame  necefftty,  if  our  nation  mould  fee  fit 
to  exonerate  itfelf  from  the  immenfe  burden  of  providing' about  30,000,000  </o/- 
tars,  to  pay  f peculators  who  never  earned  a  fbilling  of  it,  nor  ever  Tender- 
ed any  ftrvices  or  valuable  conftderation  whatever  to  the  nation  or  any  body  eife, 
for  any  part  of  it. 

But  it  is  to  be  here  noted  with  great  care,  that  fuch  necefftty  mufl  exif% 
before  it  can  operate,  or  be  pleaded  in  excufe  of  the  extraordinary  meafurei 
which  it  will  juftify;  but  a  pretence  of  fuch  neceflity,  when  it  does  not  real" 
ly  cxift,  is  hot  only  ridiculous ,  but  very  dangerous.     This  is  arguing  on  falfi 

fofitm, 
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But*  waving  all'queftions  of  law,  I  t>eg  *  to  co'hfider  the 
bank  one  moment  in  the  light  of  prudence.  Suppofing  the 
bank  and  all  its  operations  could  be  broke  up  and  entirely 
ftopped  on  March  i,  next*  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence? 

I.  The  great  and  ufual  circulation  of  cajh  (thro*  which 
37,000,000  dollars  were  negotiated  laft  year)  would  at 
once  be  flopped. 

All  difcounted  bills  muft  immediately  be  paid  or  fued, 
whiqh  would  ruin  very  many,  I  think  I  may  fay,  fcores  of 
fubftantial  families ;  and  their  failures  would  occafion, 

3.  A  great  lofs  to  the  bank?  and,  of  courfe,  to  the  (lock- 
holders.     And, 

4.  The  Jlockholders  muft  lie  out  of  their  money  till  the 
bank-accounts  could  be  fettled,  which  would  probably  be 
fome  years. 

5.  All  the  haonies  belonging  to  fubfcribers  out  of  the 
State,  muft  be  carried  out  of  it  as  faft  as  they  could  be  col* 
le£ted:  and, 

6.  A  moft  fatal  wound  would  be  given  to  our  credit,  as 
Well  as  to  all  our  trade,  and  every  kind  of  bufmefs  which 
depends  on  the  circulation  of  cafli. — Who  but  an  enemy 
would  wifh  for  fuch  calamities,  or  promote  the  means  of 
them? 

I  will  conclude  my  Eflay  on  this  very  important  and  in- 
terefting  fubjecl:,  with  only  obferving,  that  I  have  Jlated 
the  fails  with  all  care  and  the  beft  information,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, 


fro/hioHy  a  fad  example  of  which  we  have  in  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  o£ 
England. — The  King,  or  rather  his  court,  held  out, 

1.  The  vaft  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in  cafes  of.  extreme  *#*{? 
foyy  *•  *•  when  the  country  was  invaded,  or  otherwife  in  imminent  danger: 

and, 

2.  That  the  King,  holding  the  fipreme  executive  power,  was  the  legal  a*4 
proper  judge  of  that  necejpty. 

'  On  thefe  pofitions  they  proceeded  to  juftify  the  power  at  that  time 
claimed  and  pra&ifed  by  the  King,  of  raiftng  money  without  aft  of  Parlia- 
ment, fuch  as  Jhip  %oney,  coal  and  conduit  money,  fcsV.  \*?c.  ».  e,  it  was  only 
frying  that  the  King  judged  the  exifting  necejpty  fufficient  tp  warrant  thefe 
meafures,  and  the  matter  was  all  legal;  that  was  the  clincher  that  unified 
the  bufinefs.  I  am  told,  this  argument  of  necejpty  and  imminent  danger  was 
often  called  up  and  urged  in  the  AfTembly  of  Pennfylvania%  when  the  repeal 
9/  the  charter  of  the  bank  was  debated  there. 
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lieve,  with  eta&nefs  and  truth  $  fliould  I  hate  erred,  I  at* 
ready  to  fubmit  to  better  information ;  th*  fentiments  an$ 
reafonings  are  open  and  obvious  to  every  one,  and,  I  wifli> 
may  be  received  and  confidered  in  the  fame  light  of  im- 
portance in  which  they  appear  to  me.  I  have  no  intereft 
in  the  fubje£t  diftin&  from  that  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
as  I  would  not  be  willing  to  be  mijled  m^felf  fo  neither  da 
I  wifh  to  lead  them  into '  error.  Magna  eft  Veritas  it  pr& 
valebiU 

Gfe^^ — »    ,  i. m*$i  , 

STRICTURES 

ON     THE 

NET    PRODUCE 

OF     THE 

TAXES  of  Great-Britain, 

In  the  Tear  1784,  as  publijhcd  by  Order  of  their  Houfe  dR 
Commons. 

[Firft  publijhed  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  4,  1 7  85  J 


HAVING  by  accident  met  with  a  lift  or  detail  of  th* 
Britijh  taxes  for  1784,  and  the  net  produce  of  each 
of  them,  which  lays  open  in  a  pretty  clear  manner  the 
fources  of  the  Britijh  revenues,  and  points  out  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  thofe  immenfe  fums  are  raifed,  which  are 
jieceflary  for  the  current  fervices  of  the  year,  payment  of 
the  intereft  of  their  va(\  national  debt,  fupport  of  their 
public  credit,  &c.  and  as  the  attention  of  the  Thirteen 
American  States  is,  or  ought  to  be,  much  fixed  on  a  public 
'revenue^  and,  of  courfe,  on  our  trade>  out  of  which  it 
muft  grow ;  I  thought  the  practice  and  example  of  fo  old, 
fo  experienced,   and  fuccefsfui  a  people  as  the  Britons^ 

might 
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might  be  of  ufe  to  us  at  this  time,  and  therefore'  procured 
the  account  or  lift  of  their  revenues  above  referred  to,  to 
be  published  in  the  Pennfylvania  Packet  of  Augufl  4,  1785, 
and  added  thefe  Strictures  on  them. 

Whether  the  Britifh  government  Ifcs  expended  the  vaft, 
the  immenfe  fums  produced  by  their  finance  for  the  Iaft  90 
years,  for  purpofes  Jalutary  and  beneficial  to  the  nation,  or 
'  not,  is  out  of  the  prefent  queftion ;  but  their  fuccefs  in  raifmg 
thefe  vajt  fums  is  certainly  furprifing.  Efpecially  when  we 
confider  that  this  has  been  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  nation  has  not  only,  not  been  impcverifhed  thereby,  but 
has  been  increafmg  rapidly  in  the  mojl  fubflantial  riches ,  du- 
ring the  whole  time  it  fupported  the  immenfe  prcfiure  of 
their  taxes. 

The  houfes  of  Great-Britain  are  now  much  more  valua- 
ble than  they  were  90  years  ago ;  the  live  flock  of  their 
farms  is  greatly  increafed ;  their .  lands  are  better  cultiva- 
ted, and  much  more  productive;  their  conveniences  for 
tranfportation  are  greatly  increafed  by  mending  roads,  open- 
ing canals,  and  clearing  rivers  for  inland  navigation :  their 
pianufaBures  are  vaftly  increafed,  both  in  quantity  and  va- 
Jue;  the  trading  flock  of  their  merchants,  their  flipping* 
and  the  exports  of  their  manufactures,  and  produce  of  their 
>ands,  are  vaftly  increafed  fince  the  year  1694,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  was  firft  inftituted,  and  the  fcheme  of 
funding  the  public  debts  had  its  origin.  By  thefe  only  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  can  be  truly  eftimated. 

This  real  wealthy  confidered  as  natiqnal,  has  very  Uttle 
connexion  with  the  public  funds  or  ftocks ;  for  mould  they 
all  fail,  this  muft  continue,  and  out  of  it  might  always  be 
produced  funds  or  flocks  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  the  pub- 
lic :  this  kind  of  wealth  muft  then  be  confidered  as  the  real, 
fubjlantial  wealth  of  the  nation  j  the  great  bafts  on  which 
all  the  fuperftruitures  of  public  credit  or  nominal  wealth 
muft  be  built,  and  by  which  they  muft  be  fupported. 

The  faft  is,  then,  that  this  real  wealth  of.  Britain  is 
much  greater  now  than  it  was  90  years  ago,  notwithftand- 
in£  the  amazing  taxes  which  have  het^n  paid  during  the 
whole  of  the  laft  90  years,  and  the  vaft  debt  which  now 
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lies  on  the  nation :  indeed,  this  real  wealth,  as  bbfervcd 
before,  has  little  connexion  with  this  public  debt \  but,  on 
the  whole,  is  rather  helped  than  hurt  by  it ;  for  it  appears 
very  plain,  that  the  national  wealth  has  increafed  fafter 
under  the  weight  of  £at  debt,  than  ever  it  did  before  the 
do&rine  of  creating  and  funding  a  national  debt  was 
thought  of. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  national  debt,  or  the  public  cre- 
dity  may  faily  without  destroying  the  real  and  fubftantial 
wealth  of  the  nation ;  for  if  the  public  credit  was  to  fail, 
as  our  Continental  money,  and  their  South-Sea  (lock,  once 
did,  and  every  perfon  who  had  any  thing  in  the  funds  fhould 
lofe  it  all,  this  would  not  deftroy  the  houfes,  fields,  cattle, 
&c.  of  the  country  5  it  would  only  produce  a  Jbift  of  pro- 
perty  from  one  perfon  to  another ;  would  produce  infinite 
injuftice  and  ruin  to  individuals,  indeed,  and  no  degree  of 
punilhment  would  be  too  great  for  thofe,  thro*  whofe  mif- 
.management,  fraud,  and  corruption,  fuch  a  thing  fliould 
happen  j  but  it  would  by  no  means  bring  on  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  nation. 

All  that  could  happen  would  be,  that  thofe  who  had  mo- 
nies in  the  (locks  would  lofe  them ;  and  thofe  who  were  taxed 
to  fupport  the  flocks,  would  be  liberated  from  the  burden  of 
tax;  but  the  fields  would  produce  the  fame  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  the  meadows  would  fatten  the  fame  number  of 
cattle,  as  before  ;  and,  of  courfe,  ,the  bread  and  the  meat 
would  be  as  plenty  as  ever,  and  the  more  bread  and  meat 
the  country  produced,  the  richer  it  certainly  would  be. 

Therefore,  a  man  who  buys  lands  and  puts  them  into 
high  cultivation,  or  erefts  mills,  (hops,  &c.  for  manufac- 
tories and  conveniencies  of  life,  pofleffes  mofil  fubftantial 
wealth  of  high  independence;  whilft  the  man  who  deals  in 
public  fecurities  and  paper  credit,  depends  on  the  humor, 
the  honor,  the  wifdom,  and  the  juftice  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  acquires  a  wealth  c  which  is  liable  to  moth  and 
ruft,  and  which  thieves  can  ffeal* 

The  long  experience  of  Great-Britain  affords  a  moft  ir- 
refragable proof  of  fa&,  that  both  thofe  kinds  of  wealth 
^  are  mutual  fupports  of  each  other,  i.  e.  that  public  credit 
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increases  the  value  and  produce  of  the  lands  and  manufa6- 
tures,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  lands  and  manufac- 
tures produce  the  great  Jlaple  and  extenfive  commerce* 
which  enable  the  nation,  by  a  proper  management,  to  fup- 
port  the  public  credit;  and,  therefore,  what  this  proper  ma- 
nagement is,  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance  for  us  t* 
know,  and  carefully  attend  to. 

For  Britain  and  America,  in  one  great  thing,  are  alike, 
viz*  the  fource  of  wealth  in  both  countries  is  the  fame  \ 
the  lands  and  manufactures  are  the  firjl  matter  which  af-> 
fords  the  great  ftaples  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  moft  ca- 
pital home-fupplies  of  the  people;  therefore,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  fame  management  or  line  of  conduit  which  hag 
proved  advantageous  to  them,  may  be  fo  to  us. 

We  fee  in  the  account  of  the  taxes  of  Britain,  a  fpeci- 
men  and  a  good  deal  of  the  detail  of  this  important  mi*-, 
nagement,— -on  which  I  beg  leave  to  remark— 

I.  They  are  very  careful  to  make  their  revenues  infuchform 
that  their  produce  Jhall  be  certain,  and  their  amount  capable  of 
pretty  exacl  computation. 

II.  To  be  guarded  againft  all  poffible  delay  or  difappoint- 
ment,  they  circulate  their  revenues  moftly  thro*  the  bank,  or  at* 
leaf  keep  the  exchequer  fo  clofely  connecJed  with  the. bank,  that 
they  can  at  all  times  avail  themfelves  of  a  bank-credit  when 
they  need  it :  fo  that  they  are  always  able  to  fatisfy  the  de-. 
mands  of  every  creditor  of  the  public  funds,  without  the 
lead  delay  or  trouble :  this  could  not,  perhaps,  by  any  pof- 
fibility,  be  done  in  any  other  method  than  by  the  help  of 
the  bank,  and  the  importance  of  it  will  be  otvious  to  any 
body,  who  confiders  that  public  credit  can  by  no  poflibility 
be  fupported  in  any  other  way  than  by  moft  puncJual  pay^ 
ments  to  the  public  creditors:  the  experience  of  all  nations* 
but  efpecially  our  own,  has  taught  us  that  public  promtfik 
and  paper,  or  public  laws  of  regulation  and  tender,  can  do 
nothing  towards  the  fupport  of  public  credit,  without  punc- 
tual payment  of  the  public  creditors.  *    .     , 

III.  They  have  ever  made  it  an  objeft  of  great  care,  to 
lay  and  colletl  the  public  taxes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fbould  be 
tie  mojl  eafy,  the  mojl  infenfble9  and  the  moft  advantageous  of 

any 
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any  they  could  devife :  this  is,  indeed,  die  materia  magna  of 
the  whole  fubjedt  (which  is  odious  and  heavy,  under  alt 
forms  of  delicacy  and  prudence  that  any  ad  roinift  ration  can 
devifc )  as  inftances  of  this*  it  is  eafy  to  obferve — 

i:  That  the  great  burden  of  their  taxes  con/ifts  in  the  cu- 
fi*rns,  excife,  and  fiamps  ;  the  net  produce  of  thefe  is  above 
9,000,000/.  fterling,  in  all  which,  lands,  labor,  and  farmer's 
itock  are  not  called  on^  •  nor  is  any  perfon  compelled  to  pay 
any  of  the  taxes,  unlefc  he  choofes  to  be  concerned  in  the 
articles  taxed.  • 

2.  The  tax  is  laid  in  a  very  great  meufurt  on  either  articles 
of  mere  luxury,  or  fuch  fine  and  rich  goods  as  are  cvnfumed 
wfliy  by  people  of  wealth,  e.  g.  about  one  half  of  this  tax 
is  on  drinkable  UquGrs  (for  under  this  clafs  I  fhall  doubtlefe 
be  allowed  to  rank  malt,  hops,  tea,  &c.  &c.  the  fole*  nfe 
of  which  is  to  make  fuch  liquors)  thefe  are  moftly  articles 
of  luxury,  as  wines,  fpirits,  ftrong  beer,  &c.  Tobacco  and 
fnuff  are  great  articles,  as  alfo  are  Eajl-India  goods ,  carri- 
ages,  &c.  moft  of  which  are  either  articles  of  mere  luxury*. 
or  the  confumption  of  very  wealthy  people.  But, 
•  3.  Goods  of  necejjfary  confumption  are  not  wholly  omitted,  as 
^we  fee  in  the  articles  of  hides,  tallow,  candles,  f*lt,  coals9 
paper,  &c.  but  in  thefe  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burdeii 
falls  on  the  rich,  as  they  confume  thefe  articles  with  much 
greater  prodigality  and  profufenefs  than  the  poor. 

4.  Very  poor  people  have  very  fmall  ufe  for  any  papers 
Which  pay  a  (lamp-duty,  and,  of  courfe,  thofe  duties  are 
almoft  wholly  paid  by  people  of  at  leaft  good  fubftance,  if 
not  great  wealth. 

5.  The  heaviejl  and  moft  painful  part  of  f aid  taxes  is  that  on 
houfes  and  windows,  ranked  under  the  head  of  incidents  j 
this  is  faid  to  be  paid  by  the  poor  tenants,  many  of  whom 
brick  up  their  windows  to  avoid  the  tax." 

6.  The  land-tax  at  4/.  on  the  pound  (not  mentioned  in  the 
account)  produces  about  2,000,000  a  year:  but  this,  tho* 
calLed  4/.  is  really  not  more  than  is.  or  perhaps  not  6dm 
fcecaufe  that  tax  is  laid  on  an  old  ajfeffment  or  eftimate  of  the 
lands  of  England,  which  fets  them  at  Jefs  than  a  quarter  of 
their  prefent  value,  and  fome  very  improved  eftates  are  not 
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eftimared  at  one-tenth  of  their  prefent  value,  and,  of  courfe, 
if  a  man  has  rents  to  amount  of  100A  per  annum,  his  tax 
may  be  5/.  or  perhaps  not  4  ox.     This,    and  the  tax  on* 
houfes  and  windows,  are  all  which  bear  any  refemblance  to 
our  taxes  cm  polls  and  ejlates,  and,  in  point  of  weight  and- 
burden,  hear  no  proportion  to  purs. 

On  the  mode  of  the  Engltjh  taxes,  and  the  operation  of 
their  national  debt,  the  following  things,  may  be  noted,  and 
deferve  our  consideration.  \ 

I.  Their  taxes  being  chiefly  on  luxuries  are  a  benefit  and 
faving  to  the  nation ;    they  leflen  the  confumption,    and  of 

courfe  veftrain  the  exceffes^  of  luvury,  and  prevent  the  vices, 
expenfes,  and  mifchiefs,  which  would  otherwife  enfue. 

II.  The  taxes  prevent  the  exportation  cf  money ;  that  part 
of  the  pruce  of  the  goeds  taxed,  which  goes  to  pay  the 
duty,  cannot  be  exported,  but  goes  into  the  public  treafury, 
whence  it  iflues  in  half-yearly  payments  to  the  public  credi- 
tors all  over  the  nation. 

III.  This  produces  .a  great  plenty  and  brijk  circulation  of 
cajh ;  for  thefe  payments  are  all  made  without  the  lead  de- 
lay, and  in  ready  cafli,  and  the  amount  being  very  large 
(perhaps,  about  half  the  current  cafli  of  the  nation  yearly) 
makes  a  very  large  and  brifk  circulation  of  cafli,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  payments  keeps  up  that  circulation  into 

'  almoft  an  equable  flow  thro*  the  year. 

IV.  From  this  plenty  and  quick  circulation  of  cafli  pro- 
duced by  the  taxes,  each  individual,  or  at  leaji  the  nation  at 
large,  derives  a  benefit  which  more  than  contpenfates  the  tax 
•which  is  the  purchafe  of  it ;  for  every  one  knows  the  odds 
of  doing  bufinefs  in  a  place  where  ca/h  is  plenty  and  brijkly 
circulating,  and  in  a  place  where  it  is  fcarce  and  Jlagnant ; 

.  this  will  foon  produce  a  difference  in  the  proceeds  of  any 
man's  bufinefs,  equal  to  his  {hare  of  the  tax. 

V.  This  Jhows  a  reafon  why  the  Britijb  nation  increafer 
rapidly  in  wealth  under  the  prejfure  of  vafl  taxes,  and  has 
uniformly  done  fo  for  90  years  pad ;  1.  e.  the  benefits  re- 
fusing from  the  tax  are  more  than  a  compenfation  for  the  in- 
convenience of  paying  it.  So  that  it  leaves  a  balance  of  pro* 
"fit  in  favor  of  the  nation  or  individual  who  pays  it. 

VI.  This 
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VI.  This  benefit  refults  chiefly  from  the  great  punBualHy 
vritb  which  the  public  creditors  are  paid — to  a  day — to  an 
hour — without  the  lead  put  off  or  delay.  This  not  only 
fets  the  example,  but  gives  the  power,  of  pun&ual  pay- 
ments, and  ftrongly  tends  to  introduce  the  general  practice 
of  it,  to  the  vaft  advantage  of  all  trade.  .This  depends  on 
the  fame  principle  as  the  old  adage,  viz.  "  If  you  would 
make  money  faft,  pay  a  high  rent ;"  *•  e.  it  is  better  to 
have  a  (land  in  a  place  of  hrijk  bufinefs,  tho'  the  rent  it 
high,  than  to  fit  down  in  a  dull  place  at  a  low  rent,  or  even 
rent-free. 

VII.  This  pun&uality  of  the  public  payments,  which 
produces  fo  many  vaft  advantages,  becomes  pra&icable  only 
by  the  clofe  connexion  which  fubfifs  between  the  public  treafury 
rnnd  the  bank ;  but  thefe  advantages  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
benefits  thence  derived,  the  fame  thing  enables  the  treafury 
to  furnifh  any  fum  of  money  in  an  inftant,  which  any 
emergency  may  make  neceffary 5  fo  that  the  nation  is  never. 
in  danger  of  loftng  the  benefit  of  any  important  manoeuvre 
for  want  of  cafb. 

By  this  means  they  have  often  been  enabled  to  oppofe 
foreign  enemies,  crulh  interior  rebellions,  fuppprt  their  great 
trading  companies  at  a  hard  pufli,  give  aid  to  the  bank,  and 
ever  to  preferve  their  public  credit. 

And  could  thafrdifcerning,  fuccefsful  people  have  poffeff- 
ed  wifdom  and  gravity  of  counfel  enough  to  make  the  befl 
ufe  of  their  own  advantages,  fua  ft  bona  norint,  their  hap- 
pinefs  and  glory  muft  have  been  vaft  indeed.  Had  they  in 
improvements  of  their  hulbandry  and  trade,  in  meliorating 
and  decorating  their  country,  -fpent  the  money  which  they 
have  wajled  in  needlefs  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes,  in  Con- 
tinental and  American  wars,  and  many  other  fatal  policies, 
their  fhrength,  their  riches,  their  refpeclability,  their  hqppi- 
tiefs  would  have  rifen  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

This  is  the  nation  from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  and 
I  hope  we  may  refpe&  the  honors  of  our  parentage,  without 
imitating  the  vices  of  our  ancejlors.  And  what  I  have  to 
wilh  is,  that  tho'  we  are  broken  off  from  them,  we  may 

have 
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have  wifdom  and  found  judgment  enough  to  ejhem  and  imi* 
tate  thofe  parts  of  their  policy  which  have  raifed  them 
above  the  nations  round  them,  whilft  their  fatal  calamities 
may  fufficiently  warn  us  to  avoid  their  mijtakes  and  errors. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  offer  thefe  thoughts  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens, which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  received  with 
candor,  as  I  know  they  are  written  with  fincerity. 

\ 
A    N 

E      S      S      AY 

O  N 

T  E  S  T-A  C  T  S 

Impofed  with  Penalties.* 

[Firjl  publijhedin  Philadelphia,  Sept.  12,  I781.J 


TEST- ACTS  impofed  with  penalties,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, are  hurtful j  becaufe, 
I.  Their  addrefs  is  to  the  hidden  things  of  the  heart,  t« 
the  fecret  fentiments  of  the  underftanding,  which  are  not 

controllablU 


*  By  the  a&  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennfylvaniat  June  13,  1777,  the  fol- 
lowing oath  was  required,  viz. 

"  I  do  fwear,  or  affirm,  that  I  renounce  and  refufc  aU  allegiance 
"  to  George  III.  King  of  Great-Britain,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs;  and  thai 
"  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pen** 
u  Jylvania,  as  a  free  and  independent  State ;  and  that  I  will  not  at  any  time 
"  do,  or  caufe  to  be  done,  any  matter  or  thing  that  will  be  prejudicial  of 
"  injurious  to  the  freedom  and  independence  thereof,  as  declared  by  Con- 
"  grefs ;  and  alfo  that  I  wiU  difcover  and  make  known  to  fome  one  juftice 
««  of  peace  of  the  faid  State,  all  treafons,  or  traitorous  confpiracies,  which 
"  I  now  know  or  hereafter  (hall  know  to  be  formed  againft  this  or  any  of 
*  the  United  States  of  America" 

On  which  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 

I.  That  a  very  great  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Pennfyfoania, 
and  as  refpe&abie  and  well-behaved  as  any  in  the  State,  from  fcruptes  of  con- 
fcience  bad  ever  refufed  to  take  or  fubferibe  any  oafk  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  U 
any  government ',  either  Britijb  or  American. 
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tontroltabh  bjr  any  humari  authority,  nor  amenable  to  itj 
they  belong  to  God  on/y%  and  the  cotifcience  of  the  pofTeflbr, 

aud 


II.  Very  many  very  ferious  and  good  men,  and  faft  friends  to  America 
and  the  American  caufc,  thought  at  that  time  that  the  Declaration  of  Indc- 
ptn: cr.ee  -wis ptematute;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  all  men, 
whether  that  independence  could  be  finally  fupported ;  and,  ihould  it  fail, 
many  thought, 

III.  That  abjunng  the  Brtlijb  government  would  involve  them  in  perjury,  or$ 
at  lea  ft,  in  a  fbamejul  and  rutuutous  duplicity  of  conuuel,  under  the  moil  awful 
and  folemn  crifis  of  deportment. 

IV.  Many  wife  men  had  a  great  attachment  to  the  Britijb  government, 
Under  wh.ch  they  were  bom  and  educated;  and  tho*  they  abhorred  and  condemn- 
ed  the  demands  and  conduct  of  the  Brit.Jb  court  as  much  as  any  man  in  Con- 
greft,  yet  did  not  think  that  a  redrefs  of  American  grievances  was  dejper  te9 
or  that  it  W?s  the  rw/,  true  jnle^cji  of  America  to  be  disjoined  from  toe  Jritifi 
Empire;  at  haft,  they  thought  the  Amerhan  independence  ought  to  be  fettled, 
and  the  xvar  fhould  be  over,  and  the  dtfputes  between  the  contending  States 
ihould  be  adju/ied,  before  ao  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  one,  or  abjuration  of  the 
other,  mould  be  demanded. 

V.  Many  good  men  thought  they  did  not  underftand  the  nature  and  ejfett- 
tial  qualities  of  treafoas   or  trecfonable  confpiracics,  well  enough  to   be  fafe  in 

/wearing  to  give  information  of  ail  fuch  as  came  within  their  knowledge ; 
or  they  might  Inoiu  fuch,  but  vot  be  able  to  make  proof  of  them,  and,  of 
eourfe,  their  information  would  cxpofe  them  not  only  to  the  refentment,  but 
to  real  aclions  of  defamation. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  any  or  all  of  the  above  objections 
againft  taking  laid  oath,  were  good  and  proper  or  not ;  but  they  had  fuch 
weight  with  great  numbers,  that  near  half  of  our  moft  ferious  people  refufed 
taking  the  oath. 

Yet,  I  conceive,  all  men  will  allow  that  Pennjylvania  was  as  true  to  the 
American  caufc,  and  fupported  it  with  as  much  effort,  zeal,  and  unanimity  as 
any  State  in  the  Union ;  and  the  feiv  tones  we  had,  who  retained,  any  at- 
tachment to  the  Britijb  government,  were  mof  ejfeclually  converted  by  the 
famplfs  of  Brhifb  fjith^  honor ,  and  fa'vcgtnef ,  exhibited  by  General  Hoive, 
whilft  he  commanded  the  Britijh  army  in  Philadelphia  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  extraordinary  penalties  with  which  the  oath  was 
enforced,  were,  in  my  opinion,  equally  ufelefs,  abfurd,  and  fevere;  fome  of 
which  were  a*  follows,  viz. 

That  every  pericn  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  refufing  or  neglect- 
ing to  take  and  lubferibe  the  faid  oath  or  affirmation,  ihall,  during  the  time 
of  fuch  neglect  or  refufal,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or  place  of  truft 
in  this  Stnte,  ferving  on  juties,  fu'wg  for  any  debts ,  electing  or  being  elefied, 
luyirig,  filing,  or  transferring  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  and  ihall 
be  Jitutmedy   l£?c. 

Travelling  out  of  the  city  or  county  where  he  ufually  refides,  with* 

out  a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the  oath  or  affirmation,  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  common  gaol  to  remain  without  bail. or  mainprife. 
.  Shall  be  difibled  to-fue  or  ufe  any  a3ion,  bill,  piaiut^  or  injotmaticn  in 
eourfe  of  L%v,  or  to  profecute  any  fuit  in  equity  or  otherwife  howfoever,  or  tp 
hcguardl.in  of  the  perfott  or  ejlate  of  any  child*,  or  to  tovbe  except  or  adaini- 
Jlrator  of  ««.ny  perfon ;  fhall  l»e  incapable  of  any  trg-^ey  or  deed  of  giji,  or  to 
jnalje  any  will  or  tei\axr.rat\  roi  flaaXL  \v£  "tcm^tWad  to  pay  double  raxes, 
ftc.  AH 
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%acL  no  man  tan  be  obliged  to  confefs  or  divulgg^thtm*  mote* 
than  XQ  occufe  himfelf.  "  Teft-adbf  tho'  in  a  lefs  degree/ 
are  of  the  fame  nature  as  racks  and  tortures^  are  calculated 
for  the  fame  e;nds,  produce  the  fame  effects,  and  are  there- 
fore grounded  on  the  fame  principles,  and,  of  courfe,  are 
reprobated  by  the  fame  reafon* ;  their  end  is  to  wring  out 
thofe  hidden  things  of  the  heart,  which  no  man  living  had, 
a  right  to  demand,  and,  of  courfe,  no  man  cap  be.  under 
any  obligation  to  difclofe.  It  is  impoffible  that  any  maa 
fliould  have  a  higher  and  more  excluftvt  right  to  any  thing 
whatever,  than  to  the  fecrets  of  his  own  mind \  and,  there- 
fore, to  force  them  from  a  man  is  a  direft  violation  of  the 
^noftfacred,  as  well  as  moft  delicate  rights  of  human  nature. 
II.  Every  man  has  a  right  (in  the  ufe  of  his  reafon)  to 
form  fentiments  of  government,  as  well  as  of  religion,  and 
every  thing  elfe  which  concerns  his  well-being.  There  can 
be  no  crime  in  this,  and,  therefore,  his  fentiments  of  go- 
vernment (be  they  what  they  may)  ought  not  to  fubjeifc 
him  to  any  kind  of  punifhment  either  of  pain  or  lofs,  or  de- 
prive him  of  any  one  privilege  or  benefit  of  civil  fociety. 
It  is  true,  if  he  accepts  an  office  under  a  government  which 

O  o  o  he 


All  non-juring  trufiets,  provofs,  reSttrs,  prof  effort,  mafiers  and  tutors  of  any 
tpllege  or  academy,  and  all  fcboolmafiers  and  vfb.is,  merchants  and  traders,  fer~ 
grants  and  counfellors  at  law,  tarrjflert,  advocates,  attornies,  folhitors,  prv&ors, 
clerks  or  notaries,  apothecaries,  drttggifts,  and  every  perfon  pra&ifing  pbyfic,  are 
difabled  .in  law  to  ufe  any  of  tboje  employments,  and  liable  to  ht  fined  500/.  for 
pra<5Hfing  in  any  of  them. 

Two  juftices  may  fummon  any  non-juring  perfon  before  them,  and,  on  _ 
refufal  to  take  the  faid  oath  or  affirmation,  commit  him  to  the  common  gaol  or 
boufe  of  corretllon  for  three  months,  unlefs  he  pay  any  fum,  with  cofts,  under 
xo/.  which  they  may  require,  and  alfo  become  bound  with  two  ftiffident  furfr 
ties  to  appear  at  the  ne..t  court  of  general  quarter  feffions  of  the  peace ; 
where,  if  he  refufes  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation,  he  {hall,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  the  court,  depart  the  State  in  thirty  d#ys,  and  forfeit  hie  goods' zod, 
xb'attcU  to  the  State,  and  his  lands  and  tenements  to  tho  perfon*  who  would  by 
law  be  entitled  to  inherit  the  fume,  in  cafe  fuch  offender  was  dead  tntefate%  \*FeP 
■  &c. 

N.  B.  By  a&  of  Aflembly  of  March  fto, $787  the  above-mentioned  oath, 
with  all  the  {hocking  penalties  of  it,  was  repeated,  after  it  had  done  infinite 
•  xnifchief  in  the  State,  and  had  kept  the  party  that  made  it,  in  the  faddle 
about  ten  years  (which,  by  the  way,  I  conceive,  was  the  principal  defign 
and  ufe  of  it)  and  there  was  fubftituted  in  the  {lead  of  it,  a  very  fimple 
oath  of  allegiance,  without  any  of  the  exceptionable  elaufes  of  the  former, 
by  which  the  rights  of  our  citizens  are  reftored,  and  a  happy  peace  an  A  ge- 
neral fatisfa&ion  of  our  people  have  fucceedeik 
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far  difapproves,  he  ough^to  execute  the  office  faithfully  anil 
legally,  or  he  is  purrifhablc ;  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he  ought 
not  to  accept  the  office:  he  doubtfcfs  ought- aMb  to  be  i 
quiet  and  peaceable  fubjeft  of  the  government  which  exifts, 
and  to  ufe  none  but  lawful  means  t&  mend  or  aher  ie. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  minor  party,  who  muft  be  go* 
Terned  by  the  major  vote;  but  fuch  minor  party,  having  nd 
guilt,  is  entitled  to  every  blcffing  and  benefit  of  govern- 
ment, as  much  as  any  of  that  party  who  are  moft  cordial 
to  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  u  e.  government  ought  to  hoM 
in  even,  true,  and  juft  balance  over  every  fubjedt,  and  fe- 
cure  and  defend  the  rights,  liberties,  property,  privileges, 
&c.  of  every  individual  equally.  The  law  is  the  £qttal 
right  of  every  man,  and  therefore  every  man  has  3n  fe<{ual 
right  to  3II  its  benefits,  prote&ions,  fccUrities,  privileges* 
and  advantages  of  every  kind,  till  by  fome  aft  of  guilt*  he 
(hall  forfeit  them. 

It  may  be  obje£ted  here, — -mail  tie  enemies  of  the  prefect 
Conjiitution  *  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  under  it  aa  its  friendf, 
who  have  run  every  rijk,  and  made  thtjlrongejl  exertions,  to 
introduce  and  eftablrfli  it?  I  anfwer — Ves.  It  is  tff  bfc 
prefumed,  that  the  zeal  of  the  patrons  of  the  Conftitution 
has  ever  been  dire&ed  in  all  their  exertions  with  a  fingle 
eye  to  the  public  good,  otherwjfe  they  certainly  defcrve  no 
favor ;  if  their  defign  was  to  introduce  a  partial  govern- 
ment, not  equal  to  all,  in  which  they  and  their  friends 
could  monopolize  the  benefits  and  emoluments  of  government 
j  to  themfelves,  they  muft  be  deemed  very  execrable,  and 
their  plan  and  adminiftration  moft  pernicious  to  fociety.  : 
v  Government  (both  in  theory  and  pra&ice,  fyftem  and 
.  adminiftration)  is  a  fort  of  public  thing,  in  which  every  in- 
.  dividual  has  an  intereft,  and  this  intereft  is  of  fo  high  and 
"delicate  a  kind,  that  any  violation  of  it  excites  the  highefi 
refentment  in  the  fufferer.  To  be  thrown  out  of  the  protef- 
lion  of  the  law,  is  a  punithment  of  a  very  high  nature*  and 

*  The  Conftitution  of  Pennfylvania  then  newly  made  (but  fince  abroga- 
.  ted  by  the  late  Convention  of  the  State)  was  greatly  oppoied  by  molt  men 
6T  gravity  and  wtfdom,  tfcijj  \l^aacaxn«iVj  ^  vtanxi  party  which  prevail- 
ed at  that  time,  and  ^waa  j>ro^eA  ^  V|  u&ASui,  &.*.. 
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in  all  good  governments  pre-liippofes  a  conviction  of  fome 
very  black  and  atrocious  crime,  fome  crime  of  a  very  high 
nature  and  deep  guilt.  W^ercf°re>  the/f^  disfranchife- 
menty  or  deprivation  of  any  one  benefit,  which  ought  to  flow 
frcyn  government  equally  on  every  fubje£t,  muft  partake 
of  the  nature  of  that  high  puniflhment,  and,  of  courfe, 
ought  never  to  take  place,  but  where  there  has  preceded  a 
conviclion  of  fuch  high  guilt  as  will  juftify  it* 

To  adopt  any  principles  or  adminiflration  of  governing, 
which,  from  their  nature,  muft  keep  party  refentments  alive, 
a,pd,fret  the  community  with  the  perpetual  gnawing  anguifb 
of  continued  opprefftons,  is  the^height  of  abfurdity,  muft 
keep  fociety  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  and  will  for  ever  pre- 
vent the  community  from  cementing  in  fuch  an  union,- 
confidence,  and  acquiefcence  in  the  government,  as  are  ef- 
fcntial  to  the  wpll-being  of  civil  fociety ;  for  human  nature 
muftveeafe  to  be  what  it  is,^  before  any  part  of  mankind 
will  acquiefce  in  an  adminiftration  which  treats  them  with, 
diftinclions  of  contempt^  like  underlings  cut  off  from  thofe 
honors  or  emoluments  of  the  State,  which  the  government 
diffufes  with  fequal  benevolence  on  all  their  neighbours. 

If  the  government  be  good  and  properly  adminiftered,  it 
yniSX  prove  itfelffo  by  praclice  $  the  benefits  of  it  will  be  dif- 
fufed  thro*  the  community,  and  be  felt  by  every  one.  This 
will  naturally  reconcile  every  oppofer  to  its  principles  and 
practice,  and  it  will  foon  have  all  good  men  for  its  friends ; 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
public  difquietude  arifing  from  the  wicked  and  guilty  part  of 
the  community,  who  are  uneafy  with  the  government  only 
becaufe  it  reftrai.-i  their  wickednefs,  follies,  or  lufts. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  tejt-atls,  which  have  for  their 
objeft  the  fecret  thoughts,  opinions,  fentiments,  and  deftgns 
of  men,  have  an  bbjeft  which  no  human  authority  can  or 
ought  to  reach;  that  the  very  attempt  to  do  this  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  mod  facred  rights  of  the  fubje&j  it  is  an  in- 
trufion  into  the  great  and  exclufive  prerogative  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  whom  alone  fecret  things  belong;  goes  on  a 
fuppofition  that  is  both  ufelefs  and  impoffible,  viz.  that  the 
fecret  opinions,  fentiments,  and  defigns  of  all  men  can  or 

ought 
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&ught  to  he  alike;  limits  the  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  and 
fecurity  of  the  fubjeft,  to  conditions  which  are  abfurd  and 
ridiculous,  becaufe  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  win- 
tue  or  vice%  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  is  fa 
far  from  fecuring  the  peace,  good  order,  and  fafety  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  it  cannot  fail,  on  mod  natural  principles,  to 
keep  up  a  perpetual  fret  and  refenttnent  of  parties,  te 
plant  and  keep  alive  that  difcord,  uneafinefs,  and  revenge, 
which  is  of  the  woift  tendency,  and  generally  produces 
very  hurtful,  and  often  very  tragical,  effefts. 

In  fine,  human,  nature  is  fuch,  that  all  mankind  have 
fecret  things  about  'them,  which  they  wifh  and  think  thef 
have  right  to  hold  fecure  againft  the  forcible  intrufion  of  any 
body ;  if  they  difctofe  them,  it  muft  and  ought  to  be  their 
own  voluntary  aft,  to  which  th^y  ought  to  be  courted^  not 
compelled;  any  attempt,  therefore,  by  violence  and  the  force 
of  laws,  to  wring  fuch  fecrets  from  the  poffeflbr,  is  againft 
nature,  is  an  infult  on  the  natural  feelings  of  every  perfon 
living ;  the  abfurdity,  indecency,  and  injury  of  which  all 
men  living  fee  faft  and  clear  enough,  when  it  is  put  in 
praftice  by  their  enemies  on  themfelves  or  their  friends. 

But  what  adds  to  the  abfurdity  of  this  ill-fated  piece  of 
policy,  is,  that  the  little  benefit  which  is  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pedited from  it,  fails  entirely  in  the  effetls ;  and  fo  after  all 
the  rifks,  fcandals,  cruelties,  and  mifchiefs  wrought  by  it, 
there  remains  no  balance  of  profit  at  all,  and  the  meafure 
turns  up  at  lafl,  after  all  the  trouble  and  pother  about  it, 
ridiculoufly  ufelefs.     For, 

III.  The  benefits  expefted  from  it  all  fail  upon  the  trial 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  criterion  by 
which  we  might  diftinguifh  our  friends  from  our  enemies, 
to  have  all  our  fubjefts  under  the  ftrongeft  voluntary  ties 
to  the  government,  and  to  have  the  facred  power  of  reli- 
gion majlered  in  aid  of  our  civil  policy :  but  plain  faft  and 
the  fulleft  experience  prove,  that  thefe  effefts  are  not,  will 
noty  cannot  be  produced  by  tejl-acls. 

Read  the  hiftory  of  the  weak  reigns  of  the  bloody  Queen 
Mary  (the  Britifb  perfecutrix)  of  James  L  and  Charles  L 
q£  England;  of  Henry  II.  Charles  IX*  and  Henry  IIL  of 
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France;  in  which  tejl-afis  greatly  abounded  (and,  I  think, 
thev  are  ever  a  fign  of  a  weak  adminiftration :)  in  all  theft 
we  find  a  cloud  of  evafions,  explanations,  mental  referva- 
tions,  &c.  which,  with  infinite  variety  of  operation,  ne- 
ver ceafe  till  they  have  totally  avoided  or  obliterated  the ' 
force  of  the  a&s. 

For,  whatever  obligation  the  impofers  of  thefe  a£ts  may 
conceive  to  be  in  them,  or  whatever  force  the  decifions  of 
divines,  civilians,  or  canonifts  may  give  them,  it  is  plain 
that  the  general  fenfe  and  praftice  of  mankind,  when  ha- 
rafled  with  them,  give  them  mighty  little  or  none  at  all.  It 
is  a  well-known  maxim,  that  the  conftruftion  of  any  ft  a* 
tute  obtained  by  ufage  and  common  pra&ice,  is  of  more 
cffe£t  than  the  words,  becaufe  fuch  ufage  always  controls 
the  words:  and  if  this  rule  may  be  allowed  to  apply, 
mighty  little  binding  force  will  he  left  in  the  teft-a&s. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  requires  but  little  acquaintance  and 
obfervation  of  the  world,  to  fee  plain  enough,  that  it  is 
matter  of  general  fentiment,  that  the  moft  of  mankind  al- 
ways did  and  always  will  believe, .  that  if  rulers  or  robberf 
attempt  by  force  to  wring  from  you  any  fecret  of  your 
mind,  which  they  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  right  to 
know,  that  it  is  very  proper  and  lawful  for  you  to  deceive 
them,  cheat  them,  bubble  them,  and  get  rid  of  them  any  how" 
that  you  can,  and  retain  your  own  fecret. 

Can  any  man  in  his  fenfes  expeft  to  get  a  true  anfwer, 
wer^  he  to  demand  an  oath  of  each  fubjeft  of  any  State, 
whether  he  was  or  ever  would  be  a  traitor  or  heretic  ?  and 
this  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  every  teft-a£t  and  oath  of 
allegiance  forcibly  impofed  on  the  fubjeft,  with  this  differ- 
ence (which  often  makes  a  notable  difficulty)  the  queftion 
fometimes  is,  not  whether  you  are  or  will  be  a  traitor  U 
the  State,  but  to  fome  propofition,  faB,  whim,  or  fyftem  fpe- 
cified  in  the  oath,  and  which  is  not  always  thought  to  be 
the  fame  thing  with  the  true  interefts  of  the  State. 

If  any  man  thinks  true  anfwers  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method  of  interrogation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  try 
the  precious  expedient  in  a  few  other  fimilar  cafes,  viz.  try 
to  oblige  a  woman  to  anfwer  on  oath,  whether^  //  or  ever 
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wiill  be  a  whore;  a  clergyman,  whether  he  h  or  ever  wiK 
be  a  liar,  drunkard,  or  heretic;  a  merchant,  whether  he 
ever  did  or  «////  make  ^^  entries  in  hi6  books,  or  forge 
bills  of  exchange.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  little  pra&ice, 
of  fuch  a  fweet  cue  on  various .  fubje&s,  would  foon  de- 
monftrate  the  utility  or  abfurdity  of  this  magical  kind  of 
lqgjic%  or  method  of  inveitigating  truth,  (how  how  it  will 
fojt  the  ordinary  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  difcover, 
what  rare  inducements  fuch  curious  queitions  muft  excite 
in  fenfible  minds,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  wb 
t&hing  but  the  truth. 

But  if  this  unreafonable,  indelicate  method  of  invjeftiT 
gating  truth  would  always  produce  it,  I  have  ftill  a  pretty 
cogent  reafon  againft  the  pra&ice  of  it,  viz.  that  the  public 
would  not  be.  benefited,  but  greatly  prejudiced  by  fuch  a  difco- 
very.  I  think  it  is  very  evident  that  many  fins  do  lefs  hur{ 
while  they  lie  concealed,  than  they  would  do,  if  fublj/hed; 
$*ves-dreppers  rarely  hear  any  good  of  themfeives;  jealoufy 
is  a  low,  uneafy  paffion,  and  is  commonly  gratified  by  an 
iflcreafe  of  torment ;  and  people  that  are  anxioufly  fond  of 
jS/bing  for  fecrets,  rarely  fail  to  hook  in  trouble ;  and  thefe 
ybfervations  are  not  lefs  true,  and  commonly  more  dan-, 
gerous,  in  flate-policy  than  in  private  life ;  but  in  both  e* 
quajly  indicate  weaknefs  of  intellecls,  diforders  of  imagipar 
tion,  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  tha^t  painful, 
ridiculous  anxiety  which  generally  accompanies  irritable 
nerves,  and  want  of  true,  found  judgment. 

This  weaknefs  of  hitman  nature  is  a  kind  of  woniani/b 
imbecillity,  like  tears,  which  appear  much  more  ridiculous^ 
in  fubjefts  of  dignity  and  gravity,  than  in  the  weaker  fex} 
to  which  they  more  properly  belong.  Government  may 
enjoin  a  thoufand  oaths,  and  thereby  occafion  ten  thoufan4 
perjuries,  not  one  of  which  can  be  proved  or  puniflied 
without  overt  acls,  and  fuch  overt  acls  will  have  equal  efFeflt 
both  of  convi&ion  and  punifhment  of*  all  the  abjured  trea- 
son, without  the  oaths  as  with  them;  and,  of  courfe,  the 
paths  are  at  lead  ufelefs,  if  not  hurtful. 

Dignity  and  gravity  ought  always  to  be  moil  carefully 
maintained  in  government  \  which  will  ever  lofe  its  refpecl- 
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Ability,  when  it  deTcends  to- low,  pimping  methods  <si  a<k 
miniftration.  The  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit  only*  ^ 
r  It  is  by  overt  aBs  \mly  that  the  defigns  of  the  heat*  tail 
be  made  to  appear ;  within  this  line  of  evidence  we*  aft*  U* 
Inited  by  the  laws  of  nature,  as  within  brazen  walls,  beyond 
which  the  human  powers  cannot  go-  Nor  does  -the  fiifcty 
of  human  fociety  require  this  to  be  exceeded  ;  forlorn 
fully  perfuaded,  if  the  well-being  of  mankind  had  respired 
any  other  or  better  way  of  dif covering  the  fecrtts  of the 
heart,  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  would  have  4on»- 
munieated  to  men  fome  other  way  in  which  it  could  be 
done.  ♦ 

I  have  on  the  whole  no  opinion  that  tejt-aBs  or  even 
vaths  of  allegiance  afford  any  kind  of  fecurity  to  the  State'; 
nor  have  I  any  very  high  opinion  of  oaths  of  office,  but!  do 
■greatly  objeft  to  any  oaths  being  tacked  to  an  office,  more  than 
the  fimple  adjuration  to  execute  the  office  legally  and  faithfully^ 
and  I  equally  object  to  municipal  rights  and  privilegea.  be- 
ing made  dependent  on  teft-oaths  or  folcmn  declarations  xtf 
•iecrct  opinions  or  fentiments. 

I  have  candidly  given  my  reafons  for  my  opinion,  which 
I  hope  will  be  candidly  confidered;  and  beg  leave  to  move, 
-with  fome  hope  and  great  humility,  that  all  aBs  vohkh  **- 
join  fuch  oaths,  cfpecially  the  teft-aBs%  may  be  repealed  by 
the  proper  authority.  But  if  a  repeal  of  thofe  afts  fhpuM 
be  thought  too  much,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend:  the.  re- 
.moval  of  fome  of  the  feverities  which  are  impofed  by  thick 
ads  on  the  non-jurors;  particularly  their  double  tak,  and 
the  demand  of  that  part  of  their  tax  in  hard  money,  which 

*  the  jurors  are  allowed  to  pay  in  paper  of  about  one-third  the 
value  of  hard  money*  •" 

As  a  reafon  for  this,  I  humbly  urge,  over  and  above  the 

*  capital  arguments  drawn  from  the  juftice  of  government, 
and  the  equality  and  impartiality  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
admihiftered  to  all  orders  and  ranks  of  people,  I  fay,  be- 
fides  this,  I  wi(h  to  urge  the  ncceffity  of  convincing  all  our 
people,  by  the  equity  and  impartiality  of  our  government,  that 
it  is  a  fafe  and  fure  proteBion  of  perfon  and  property ;  that 
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the  burdens  of  it  are  equally  laid,  fo  that  no  *ne  part  of  the 
community  is  opprejfed  or  burdened  more  than  the  reft* 

This  will  give  a  pra&ical  proof  that  our  government 
carries  in  it  the  mod  chara&eriftic  marks  of  a  free,  jtsfi^ 
and  gentle  policy,  which  is  direftly  oppofed  to  tyranny,  the 
effence  of  which  confifts  in  a  denial  or  partial  dijlribution  of 
juftice,  and  laying  unequal  burdens  on  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity, in  favor  of  other  parts.  This  will  foon  gain  the 
approbation  and  confidence  of  all  people  of  ferious  and 
cool  reflexion ',  the  violent  ravings  of  paffion  and  prejudice 
will  foon  fpend  their  own  Jlrength,  and  fubfide  of  courfe, 
when  all  real  ground  of  complaint  is  taken  away. 

The  non -jurors  are  very  numerous;  our  bufinefs  and  in- 
tereft  is  to  get  them  reconciled,  not  exterminated.  Man* 
kind  will  ever  like  that  government  beft,  where  they  can 
enjoy  moil  fecurity,  juftice,  and  peace.  Our  political  cha- 
rafter,  both  among  neighbours  and  foreign  nations,  re- 
quires this;  if  great  numbers  of  our  own  people  have  a 
ftrong  avcrfion  to  our  government,  it  will  afford  a  pre* 
fumption  to  ftrangers,  that  either  our  people  or  our  go- 
vernment muft  be  very  bad.  Either  of  which  will  leflen 
our  dignity  and  weight,  and  injure  our  public  character 
abroad,  and  difcourage  that  acceffion  of  foreigners,  which 
is  neceffary  to  increafe  our  population,  trade,  and  hufban- 
dry. 

Rigor  znA.  force  can  never  govern  any  people  longer  than 
till  they  can  find  ah  opportunity  of  avoiding  or  revenging  it. 
The  underftandings  of  the  people  muft  be  convinced  and 
courted,  and  the  cements  of  fociety  cannot  be  long  want- 
ing. We  may,  by  perpetual,  galling,  and  odious  diftinc- 
tions,  keep  up  the  heat  and  virulencies  of  parties,  as  long 
as  thofe  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines  lafted  in  Italy,  and 
to  about  as  much  advantage,  *.  e.  till  the  peace*  wealth, 
and  morality  of  the  country  are  all  ruined. 

We  may,  if  we  pleafe,  with  more  eafe,  like  Henry  IV. 

of  France,  by  giving  equal  juftice,  benefit,  and  favor  to 

all,  foon  convince  all,   that  the  government  is  their  bejt 

friend  and  furejl  protcclion  j  then  they  will  love  and  truft  it 

for  their  own  fakes,  and  when  interejt  and  allegiance  con- 

fojre. 
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Ipire  together,  and  mutually  fupport  each  other*  the  go- 
vernment has  the  higheft  poffible  fecurity  of  good  order, 
public  peace,  and  focial  happinefs. 

Sundry  other  reafons  and  obfervations  might  be  added 
on.  this  fubje£r,  which  I  can  only  hint  at  here,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  enlarge  on  them  as  he  pleafes. 

I.  A  great  multiplicity  of  oaths  makes  them  common  and 
familiar,  and' thereby  lejjens  their  folemnity  and  practical  . 

force.    '  • 

II.  It  cannot  be'expe&ed  that  they  will  befneerely  taken, 
and  kept;  and,  therefore,  they  will  introduce  many,  perju- 
ries, evoftons,  &c.  which  naturally  tend  to  eradicate  fr6m 
the  mind  the  high  obligation  of  fuch  awful  appeals  to  the* 
Almighty,  and  that  folemn  fenfe  of  truth,  which  moll 
cfle&ually  fecures  the  benefits  of  an  oath. 

III.  It  is  prefumed  that  very  few  of  the  prefent  non- 
jurors refufe  the  oaths  becaufe  they  wifli  to  return  to  the 
Englijh  government,  or  becaufe  they  are  averfe  to  the  Ame- 
ricanindependency  s  but  for  a  great  variety  of  other  reafons, 
which  might  be  eafily  mentioned;  and  for  the  truth  of  this 
I  appeal  to  the  non-jurors  themfelves,  who  can  beft  explain 
their  own  opinions  and  fentiments.  ,    , 

IV.  Some  of  the  enjoined  oaths  contain  faBs  which  ma- 
ny do  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  contradictions  which  can- 
not be  reconciled. 

V.  People  of  the  molt  delicate  fentiments  of  religion 
and  truth  only,  u  e.  the  bejt  people  in  the  world,  may  be 
governed  and  perhaps  hurt  by  -,  them ;  whilft  people  of  a  con* 
trary  chara&er  will  all  avail  themfelves  of  fome  Jhift  or 
other  to  avoid  their  whole  effe£b.  > 

VI.  The  experience  of  ages  and  nations  proves  that  this 
meafure  has  ever  failed  of  producing  the-  effetls  propofed  and 
intended  by  it.  Have  we  fecured  the  obedience  and  good- 
will of  one  American  fubjetl  by  it  ?  We  have  Teen,  with 
indignation  and  contempt,  the  Britijb  generals  rigidly  fm- 
pofing  their  oath  of  allegiance  wherever  they  gained  foot- 
ing; and  hanging  fuch  as  have  relapfed  5  the  confequence 
is,  they  have1  difajfccled  and  left aU  their  friends  in  the 
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fouthern  governments  lately,  and  in  all  the  reft  long  ago  j 
the  revolts  againft  them  are  nearly  univerfal. 

VII.  The  real  objeft  of  thefe  tefts  is  not  always  the 
fafety  of  the  State;  they  are  too  often  made  ufc  of  as  engines 

of  a  ruling  forty,  to  entrap  and  punifli  fuch  people  as  they 
fuppofe  inimical  to  them/elves,  and  whofe  conduct  is.  fo  pru- 
dent and  inoffenfive,  that  they  are  not  liable  to  punifhment, 
but  by  fome  law  which  creates  a  crime  which  can  he  prov- 
ed and  puniflied  "without  the  evidence  of  overt  a  Els.  This  is. 
the  height  of  abomination,  a  moft  execrable  corruption  and 
abufe  of  the  moft  facred  rights  of  law. 

VIII.  When,  by  fuch  wicked  tricks,  numbers  of  oar 
freemen  are  excluded  from  their  right  of  eleBicn,  and  bear- 
ing their  part  in  the  government  of  the  State,  the  effential 
principle  on  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  i& 
founded,  is  violated.  This  principle  is,  that  all  right  of  go- 
vernment lies  in  the  people,  and  that  our  government  is  a  go- 
vernment of  the  people;  which  cannot  be  the  cafe  whera 
numbers  of  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  a  (hare  in  it, 
are  excluded. 

It  is  eafy  enough  for  any  party  which  gets  into  the  fad- 
die,  to  keep  their  places  there,  by  impofing  fome  condition 
which  is  either  impofjUble  or  impracticable,  on  all  the  people 
of  different  fentiments  from  themfeives,  *.  g.  they  may 
make  the  very  point  in  quejlion  between  the  two  parties  a 
term  of  admiffion  or  exclufion  of  the  civil  privileges  and 
franphife$  of  the  people. 

This  is  a  fhort  way  of  cutting  down  oppofing  parties* 
and  deftroying  their  weight  in  fociety,  and  changing  the 
very  eflence  of  the  Contlitution  from  being  the  govern-! 
ment  of  the  people,  to  that  of  being  a  government  of  part 
of  the  people  only ;  for  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  be* 
tween  a  government  by  major  vote  of  all  the  people,  and  a 
government  by  a  major  vote  of  part  of  the  people,  whilft 
the  other  part  are  excluded  from  voting  at  all ;  for  by  thi$ 
method  of  proceeding,  the  governing  sr  voting  part  may, 
by  repeated  exclufions,  reduce  the  government  to  a  very 
fmall:nutnber_,  a  vh$X%  jwto  of  a  fe*ux,  &om  which  the  main 
kadj: of  the  people  may  be  excluded  $  which  is  not  the  free 
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government  cf -the  people  intended  by  our  Conftitution,  but  a 
mere  unchecked  tyranny  of  a  few. 

To  effe&  all  which,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  this, 
viz.  whenever  there  arifes  an  oppofition  to  any  point  car- 
ried by  a  majority,  for  that  fame  majority  to  require  an 
oath  approving  the  very  point  in  difputey  and  impofing  a  penal" 
ty  of  exclufion  from  all  right  of  votingy  on  fuch  as  refufe 
the  oath,  and  fo  go  on  toties  quoties,  whenever  an  oppofi- 
tion arifesv  Thb  will  effe&ually  exclude  the  oppofition 
from  future  voting  5  for  men  will  often  conform  to  a  mat- 
ter carried  by  a  majority  againft  them,  who  would  by  no 
Aieans  /wear  an  approbation  of  it. 

;  This  may  be  repeated  till  there  are  but  two  voters  left  in 
the  whole  State,  and  then  one  of  them  has  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  kill  the  other,  and  he  will  be  file  tyrant >  and 
will  be  very  fafe, .  if  he  can  get  a  ftanding  army  to  fupport 
him :  and  this  will  not  be  difficult,  if  he  has  money  e- 
nough:  and  this  too  will  be  oafyj  for  the  voting  part  of 
the  community  can  always  lay  what  taxes  and  raife  what 
money  they  pleafe,  and  the  army  which  is  to  receive  that  mo* 
hey,  can  eafily  enforce  the  colleclion  or  payment  of  it. 

Nor  is  this  any  very  unnatural,  ftrained,  or  extravagant 
fuppbfition;  for  we  have  often  feen  Commonwealths,  by 
the  fatal  errors  of  their  policy,  run  into  a  monarchical  and 
defpotic  tyranny  :  and  the  only  fure  way  to  avoid  the  fatal 
confequences  of  fuch  errors,  is  to  nip  them  in  the  buds  ohm 
flare  principiisf  to  detect  their  principles,  and  reftrain  and 
correct  the  firft  beginnings  of  them,  before  they  gain  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  be  irrefiiiible*  I  am  here  almoft  compelled 
to  offer  to  public  confideration  one  more  propofal,  viz. 
.  To  take  off  all  disfranchisement's  and  difabilities  created  by 
any  of  our  ftatiites,  for  no  other  caufe  than  neglecling  the  . 
teft-acls,- oath  of  allegiance,*  &c. 

I  write 

*  Teft-ati.;.  at  thfc  time  this  Eflay  was  written,,  were  deemed  fo  import- 
mnty  that  any  objection  to  them,  or  doubt  of  their  ufe,  was  cried  out  upon 
and  reprobated  by  the  violent  party  which  then  prevailed  in  the  State,  as 
malignancy  again  ft  the*  American  independents,  aifaffefiion  to  the  government,  and 
«  fort  of  treafon.  I  was  infulted  and  much  threatened  for  writing  this  EiTay. 
'JL  «ery  ungry  writer,  under  the  fignaturc  of  A  Conjitutionalj/l,  in  the  Free- 
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I  write  under  a  moft  fcrious  convi&ion  of  the  import- 
ance of  my  fubjeft,  and  truth  of  my  arguments,  and  re- 
ally myfelf  mean  to  be  as  open  as  I  with  my  readers  to  be, 
to  the  conviction  of  found  reafon,  arid  the  diclates  of  true 
policy,  and  therefore  think  I  have  a  right  to  hope  for  in- 
dulgence, even  where  my  fentiments  cannot  obtain  appro- 
bation. 


mans  Journal  of  Sept*  28,  1781,  undertook  to  blacken  it  moft  effectually; 
then  went  on  to  defend  teft-acts,  and  anfwer  my-Eflay.  After  applying 
pretty  liberally  all  the  hard  words  he  could  think  of,  he  give*  the  character 
of  it  as  follows  — "  Of  all  publications  hitherto  exhibited  in  print,  finre  the 
cftablifhment  of  our  independence,  this  Efiay  is  mremoft  in  barefaced  and 
undifguifed  principles,  to  toryifm  favorable ;  to  our  Revolution  inimical;  and  of 
ovr'Conftltution  fubverfive"  and  then  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  every  inde- 
pendent State  ought  to  be  guarded  by  feme  criterion,  by  which  good  citizens 
may  be  diftinguiihed  from  bad  ones;  and  that  all  fuch  States  have  good  right 
and  authority  to  adopt  any  fuch  criterion  or  term  of  citizenihip,  which  they 
think  proper;  and  that  teft-a&s  are  of  this  kind,  &c. 

In  my  reply,  publiflied  in  the  fame  Journal,  Ocl.  5,  1 781,  I  urge  that 
teu>ac"ts  have  no  more  connexion  with  the  independent  government  of  the  Xlnion', 
or  the  ConJHtuthn  of  this  State,  than  with  all  other  governments ;  but  they  may 
be  neccflary  to  toryifm ,  as  they  have  been  generally  moQ.  adopted  and  prejgd'm 
the  nveakefl  and  ivorf  governments ;.— -that  I  do  not  difpute  the  authority  of  any 
independent  State  to  make  teft-ac"ts;  it  is  the  expediency  only  of  making  them 
which  I  object  to— that  very  many  gooj  men  will  tefufe  them,  and  many  bad 
men  will  take  them— that  the  merits  and  qualities  of  citizens  ought  to  be  taken 
and  eftimated  by  their  conduil  or  overt  aBs,  not  by  the  fecrets  of  their  hearts, 
which  are  cognifable  by  God  atone,  not  by  the  State,  till  by  wert  ails  they 
are  made  known:  the  Conjlitutionalijl  fays,  that  non-jurors  are  aliens,  not  ciri- 
sens;  this  X  denied;  for  were  they*  aliens,  they  could  not  be  holden  to  any 
municipal  obedience  or  duties,  fuch  as  taxes,  fervices,  life,  or  be  capable  of  trea- 
fons,  or  crimes  againft  the  State,  to  which  (if  aliens)  they  could  owe  no  alle- 
giance— I  further  urged,  that  teft-a&s,  where  the  moft  that  could  be,  was 
made  of  them,  amounted  to  no  more  than1  a  mam's  lefUnony  in  bis  okvrt  cafe% 
whicjijwas  not  admitted  in  matters  of  the  fmalleit  moment,  and,  of  courfe, 
the  moft. important  of  all  interefls  ought  not  to  be' controlled  or  limited  by 
it — that"  pf effing  teft-a&s  was  a  fare  way  to  keep  afive:  the  moft  galling  frets 
and  dif contents  in  a  State,  and  was  very  bad  policy  even  in  a  ruling  party,  be- 
.caufc  the  fame  meafures  might  be  rttorted  upon  themfelves,  if  they  mould 
happen  to  flip  out  of  the  faddle,  and  their  opponents  mould  get  into  it. 

On  the  whole  I  much  prefer  &  government  which  fecures  to  every  man 
the  fecrets  of  his  own  mind,  and  makes  him  amenable  for  his  conduct  and 
overt  acls  only,  rather  than  one  Which  intrudes  on  fuch  lecrets,  and  makes 
the  'drfcovery  of  them  on  oath  a  term  of  the  richeft  and  nobleft  benefits-  and 
privileges  of  fociety. 

If  any  body  may  wifh  to  fee  more  of  this  matter,  I  refer  him  to  the 
pieces  at  large,  which  "are  ]>reierved  in  the  Freeman  s  Journal,  as  quoted 
above.  •  "    '   ■» 
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Of  difpofmg  of  them,  fo  as  to  gain  the  greatejl  pojfible  Advan* 
tage  from  them. 

[JFirJI  publifiedtn  Philadelphia,  April  2$ »  *78l.l 


IN  nfy  feverat  treatifes  on  finance,  I  have  iall  along  en- 
deavoured to  open  and  explain  the  great  general  priii*. 
cipjes  of  the  fubjeft,  viz.  improvement  of  the  revenue,  and 
.economy  in  the  expenditures.  In  this  Eflay  I  mean  to'  Con- 
fine myfelf  to  one  particular  fource  or  objecJ  of  public  wealthy 
out  of  which  great  revenue  may  be  obtained  by  proper  and 
timely  wifdom  and  care,  I  mean,  our  vacant,  unfettled  lands. 
I  wiB  endeavour  to"  arrange,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  what  I 
have  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft,  under  the  following  heads, 
viz."  

I.  The  whole  territory  or  extent  of  the  Thirteen  States  fs 
the  aggregate  of  them  all,  i.  e.  the  territory  or  extent  of 
each  of  the  States  added  together,  make  the  whole  territo- 
ry or  extent  of  right  and  dominion  of  the  United  States; 
and,  of  courfc,  whatever  is  comprehended  within-  the 
boundaries  of  each  State,  now  makes  a  part  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. ■    ■-. 

This1  is  to  be  confidered'as  our  prefent  pojfejfton,  our  pre- 
fent  decided  right,  which  is  guarantied  to  us  by  the  treaty 
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*ith  Trance  (Article  XL)  together  with  any  *  addition* 
or  conquefts,  which  our  Confederation  may  obtain  during 
the  war,  from  any  of  the  dominions  now  or  heretofore 
pofiefied  by  Great-$ritain  in  North-Annrica  /  fa  that  by 
conqueft  we  may  extend  our  dominion  further,  if  we  can ; 
and,  in  this  cafe,  we  fhall  have  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty 
aforefaid  fbr  our  fecurity ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  our 
prefent  pofleffions  ire  aibfolutely  arid  unconditionally  gua- 
rantied to  us,  with  liberty,  fovereignty,  and  independence, 
abfolute  and  unlimited,  in  and  over  the  fame. 

And  as  the  gf eat  iiitetefts  of  France  ajid  otir  Coriimojl- 
wealth  will  always  make  the  perpetual  union  of  them  necef- 
fary,  fe  thefe  powers  united  wiff  be  able  to  afford  fuch  a 
fure  mutual  protection  to  the  whole  dominions  of  each 
other,  as  will  render  them  wholly  fecure  and  firee  of,  dan- 
ger from  any  othtr  powers  whatever;  fa  that  wc  may  fafc 
ly  compute  on  all  the  advantages  of  our  prefent  pofleffions, 
and  turn  our  thoughts  on  the  ways  and  means  of  making 
the  beft  of  them 5  while,  at -the  fame  tftne,  we  have  a  rich 
and  valuable  chance  of  acquiring  by  conqueft  new  .domi- 
nions, and* having,  of  courfe,  fuch  new  acquifitions  co- 
vered by  the  fame  guarantee  which  how  fecures  our  pre- 
sent pofleffions. 

Nobody  can  pretend  to  deny  that  our  prefent  podeffions 
comprehend  all  the  lands  included  .within  the  boundaries  of 
ihe  Thirteen  States ,  as  the  fame  exi/led  at  the  time  our  inde- 
pendence jirjl  began ;  but  it  will  be  ffrongly  urged  that  they 
cannot  extend  beyond  them,  fo  as  to  cover  any  lands  not  in*- 
eluded  within  the  bounds  of  fame  one  of  the  States,  unlefi 
we  can  make  a  claim  to  a  further  extent  by  cpnquejt :  in- 
deed, I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  otherwife  fiippprt  &  claim 
to  independence,  fovereignty,  and  dominion  oyer  any  thing 
which  was  not  within  our  bounds  at  that  time :  therefore,  it 
follows, 

1.  That  wherever  we  fix  the  exterior  limit  or  bounds  of 
any  one  of  the  States,  there  we  fix  the  bounds  of  our  Common* 
wealth;  and  it  will  be  uxged  againft  us,  that  all  beyond  is 
not  our  territory,,  our  right,  or  dominion:  and,  there- 
fore, 

2.  It 
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2.  It  Is  our  intereft  to  extend  the  exterior  boundary  of  each 
of  our  States  as  far  as  we  fairly  can ;  and,  of  courfe,  any 
attempt  (arifing  from  envy  or  any  little  difputes)  to  abridge 
or  reduce  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States  to  lines  fhort  of  their 
true  extent,  and  fo  prevent  their  covering  the  whole  territo* 
ry  to  which  their  original  charters,  or  ufual  prefcriptive  ti- 
ties,  give  them  right,  is  the  height  of  folly  and  abfurd  policy 9 
and  operates  directly  againft  the  great  intercfts  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  madnefs,  fhort« 
lighted  policy,  and  public  mifchief,  of  a  late  pamphlet,  en- 
titled Public  Good,  which,  by  very  weak  and  trifling  argu- 
ments, attempts  to  limit  the  territory  of  Virginia  to  a  ve- 
ry inconfiderable  part  of  its  original  and  true  extent.  I 
think  fome  note  of  difapprcfbation  (hould  be  fixed  on  that 
treatife,  left  it  (hould  be  produced  in  future  debates,  as  a 
proof  of  the  general  fenfe  of  the  States  at  this  time. 

There  is,  indeed,  as  is  well  known,  fome  obfcurity  of  de- 
Jcriptkn  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  charters  of  thefe 
States,  which,  by  that  means,  admit  of  a  latitude  of  con* 
ftruftion ;  but  mod  of  thefe  are  reduced  to  a  determinate 
certainty  by  fubfequent  acls,  decifions,  ufages,  &c.  and,  I 
conceive,  that  for  mod  obvious  reafons. 

II.  The  boundaries  of  the  feveral  States  are  to  be  taken  and 
mfcertained  from  their  original  charters,  with  fuch  conftruc* 
tion  as  has  obtained  by  fubfequent  ufage,  judicial  decifions,  or 
any  other  a8s  of  the  crown  or  the  inhabitants,  which  tend  to 
give  them  a  determinate  and  fixed  definition.  If,  in  any  cafe, 
ao  light  can  be  drawn  from  fuch  ufage  or  fubfequent  a£ls, 
the  particular  boundaries  muft  depend  on  the  words  of  the 
charters,  with  fuch  reafonable  conftru&ion  as  (hall  give 
them  their  greatefi  effeB,  and  be  tnofl  adequate  to  the  original 
intention  of  them,  or,  in  law  language,  fo  ut  res  magis  va- 
teat  quampereats  by  which  rule  of  conftrudlion,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  Virginia,  having  boundaries  fufEciently 
fixed  on  the  fea-ooaft,  is  to  extend  wejl,  and  carry  hew 
breadth  to  the  South-Sea,  or  at  leaft  as  far  as  the  dominion  of 
the  crown  extended^  at  the  time  when  American  independence 
jftrfiiegan. . 
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'  Two  fhings  aire  (Ufficiently1  clear, 

i  ft.  That  all  the  States  are  fo  bounded  on  each  other, 
that  there  are  no  Jirips  of  land  lying  between  any  two  of  them; 
and, 

-  2d.  That  their  weftern  boundary  is  the  South-Sea,  or  at 
Jeaft  the  iveftern  boundary  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  at. 
the  commencement  of  our  Commonwealth. 

So  that  the  country  or  territory  of  the  Thirteen  States,: 
is  clearly  bounded  on  the  ivejl  as  aforefaid  \  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  fouth  line  of  Georgia  (about  N.  lat.  300  22;/)  on  the 
**ft>  by  the  fea,  including  -\jte  iflands  lying  in  the  offing  of 
the  coatl  %  and  north,  by  the  north  line  of  the  Province  of 
Maine,  New-Hampjhire,  and  the  Maffachufetts  State  (about 
N.  lat*  45)  its  length,  north  and  fouth,  is  about  1000 
miles ;  and  its  breadth,  eaft  and  weft  (if  it  extends  no  far-: 
ther  than  the  Mifjiffippi  river)  about  600  miles  on  the  fouth- 
em  part,  and  1250  miles  on  the  northern  part. 

The  contents  of  which  are  fomewhat  more  than  810,000 
fquare  miles ;  more  than  equal  to  thofe  of  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  much  more  valuable  in  refpeft  of 
air,  climate,  foil,  timber,  foffils,  fiflieries,  harbors,  rivers, 
.  &c.  with  all  conveniency  for  tranfportation,  both  by  mari- 
time and  inland  navigation. 

'.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  here,  that  with  refpeft  to.  Virgi- 
nia, and  fome  other  governments,  which  either  never  had 
any  charters,  or  whofe  charters  have  been  furrender^d  to 
the  crown,  that  the  foil  and  jurifdiclion  of  them  were  both 
in  the  crown,  and  therefore  the  King  ever  claimed  right  to 
make  new  grants  of  foil,  and  carve  out  and  eftablifh  any 
new  jurifdi&ions  or  governments  which  he  thought  expe- 
dient, and  on  this  principle  a&ually  did  carve  Maryland 
and  part  of  Pennfylvania  out  of  Virginia;  how  juftly  I  am 
not  to  fay ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  Virginia  from  .  taking 
her  departure  from  her  true  eaftern  boundary  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  covering  all  the  lands  within. her  limits  (not  in- 
cluded in  thefe  curvatures)  to  her  utmoft  weftern  boundary. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  be  obferved  here,  that  ascertaining  the 
boundaries  of  any  State,  does  not  prove  the  .title  or  right 
•f  fitch  State  to  all  lands  included  within  fuch  boundaries. 

There 


Sffcese  is  a  diftinftioa  to  he  made  bet*ree$i  thafe  fcjida 
Srhfch  h*ve  been  ulietuUei  by  ihpfcrown^  &g  title  of  *hicb» 
irtt.the  date  of  our  independence,  was  poj:  in  the  crpwn> 
but  ve&ed  in  particular  per&ns,  either  {bfe.pr  iaggregate* 
*ftd  thofe  wbieh  rmaived  in  the  crown*  the  jitte  pf  wfeicU 
the  crown  then  hsld  in  right  of -its  fovcreigmy,  which  wa* 
ft  right  veiled  in  th6  fupirecic.  authority,  in  nature  pf  *  .truft 
for  the  ufc  of  the  public* 

There  is  no  doubt  but  etrery  tighuand  title  cf  all  perfotif 
fend  bodies  politic  are  as  effectually  Tecured  and  confirmed 
to  the  owners  to  ail  intent?  and  irpofes,  wider  the.  Com* 
Wtottweakb,  WJthey  were  formerly  under  the  crown  ?  but  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  any  individual  or  bodies  polifcte 
fliouid  acquire  ti&w  rights  by  the  Revolution,  to  frnich  they 
'mere  not -entitled  -utfder  the  oowa,  i.  *.  each  S&tei'hat 
tight  to  claim*  hold,  or  alienate  whatever  property  ot 
frftate  it  had  right  to  obtain,  hold,  or  alienate,  whiHl  it 
Was  a  colony  under  the  crown ;  but  cannot  have  right  to 
claim,  hold,  or  alienate  any  eftate,  the  daim,  tenure,  ot 
alienation  of  which  was  then  the  right  of  the  crown. 
*  But  every  fuch  eftate  being  then  held  by  the  crown  in 
fight  of  fovereignty,  or  its  fupreme  power,  in  truft  for  the 
Vfe  of  the  whole  community  or  body  politic,  of  which  it 
mvas  the  fupreme  ,power,  muft  pafs,  by  the  Revolution,  in- 
to the  fupreme  .power  of  our  Commonwealth,  u  e.  into 
♦he  Coagrefs,  and  be  veiled  in  them  ia  truft  for  the  public 
ufc  of  the  body  politic,  of  which  ftey  are  the  fupfem*  . 
power ;  and  the  right  of  tenure  and  alienation  mult  be 
¥efted  in  them  alone. 

Indeed,  in  all  revolutions  of  government  which  have 
ever  happened  in. Europe,  and  perhajs  in  the  whole  worldj 
all  crown+Iandf,  jenvels,  and  all  otber'iftate  Which  belonged 
to  the  fupreme  .power  which  hfi  tut  government,  ever 
pa(Ted  by.  the  revolution  into  the  fupreme  power  which 
gained  it ;  and  all  fuch  eftate  always  became  vefted  in  ther 
latter  occupant,  in  the  fame  condhion  and  under  the  fame  < 
^limitations  to  which  it  was  fubjeel  *nde*  the  tenure  of  the1 
farmer  occupant* 

Q^q  q.   ■  Nor 
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>  Nor  can  I  fee  the  leaft  pretence  of  reafoti,  why  wi 
Biould  depart  from  a  rule  of  right  grounded  on  the  mod 
plain  and  natural  fitnefs,  adopted. by  every  nation  in  the 
world  under  like  circumftances,  and  juftified  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  experience  and  fan&ion  of  ages.  I  think  that  no- 
thing but  our  unacquaintednefs  with  the  heights  to  which 
we  are  rifen,  the  high  fphere  in  which  we  now  move, 
and  an  incapacity  of  viewing  and  judging  of  things  on  a 
great  fcale,  could  give  rife  to  fo  extravagant  an  idea,  as 
that  one  State  (hould  be  more  entitled  than  another  to. the 
crown-lands,  or  any  other  property  of  the  crown,  which 
ever  was  in  its  nature  public,  and  ought  to  continue  fo,  or 
'  be  difpofed  of  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  whole  public 
community ;  or  that  one  State  fhould  acquire  more  right, 
or. property,  or  eftate  than  another,  by  that  Revolution 
which  was  the  joint  acl,  procured  and  perfeded  by  j|9 
joint  effort  and  expenfe,  of  the  whole.  .  We  have  too  long 
and  too  ridiculoufly  fet  up  to  be  wifer  than  all  the  world 
befides,  Aid  too  long  refufed  to  be  inftru&ed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  other  nations. 

III.  The  vaft  territory  of  the  Thirteen  States  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  containing  fomething  more  than  500,000,000 
acres  of  land,  is  moftly  wild  and  uncultivated ;  a  ftrip  only 
adjoining  to  the  fea,  and  not  containing  more  than  one- 
third,  or  at  mod  two-fifths,  of  the  whole,  and  that  by  fat 
the  pooreft  part  of  the  foil  is  any  how  become  private  pro- 
perty and  fettled ;  the  reft  remains  a  large  extent  of  the 
richeft  wild  lands  in  the  world,  to  be  difpofed  of  and  cul- 
tivated in  future  time;  and  the  part  which  I  call  fettled,  is 
fo  far  from  being  filled  with  inhabitants,  that  it  does  not 
contain  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  people  which  the 
foil,  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  cultivation,  would  fupport  5  the 
frontiers  are  every  where  thinly  fettled,  and,  of  courfe, 
rery  liable  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  and  very  difficult 
to  defend. 

IV.  Six  only  of  the  States  have  a  large  weftern  extent 
of  unfettled  lands,  viz.  Majfachufetts,  Connecticut,  Virgi- 
nia, North  and  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,;  the  other  fe- 
ven  are  limited  within  much  narrower  bounds. 

V.  Tho' 
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V.  TW  the  title'  and  r/^  of  the  faid  fi*  States  to  their 
whole  iveftern  extent  (hould  be  indifputable,  yet  the  preserva- 
tion and  ufe  of  it  are  fecured  to  them,  and  the  whole  muft 
ibr  ever  be  defended ,  by  fl&*  draw  and  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
States-generaL  The  jwfax  of  this  expenfe  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  value  and  extent  of  the  thing  fecured  and 
defended  by  it;  qui  fentit  commodum,  /entire  debet  .quoque 
onus :  but  if  the  quotas  of  the  faid  fix  States  (hould  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  great  extent  of  their  territory, 
or  even  the  value  of  the  fame,  it  would  bring  fuch  a  very 
prefflng  weight  on  the  prefent  inhabitants,  as  might  be 
beyond  their  ftrength,  or  at  leaft  very  inconvenient  to 
them. 

For  here  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  expenfe  of  the 
war.  is  not  to  be  eftimated  merely  by  the  cajh  it  has  cod  ; 
.  but  the  deviations  of  the  enemy,  the  lofs  of  lives  >  &c. 
are  to  be  brought  into  the  account ;  a,nd  when  the  eftimate 
comes  to  be  made  on  thefe  principles,  it  will  rife  very  high 
on  fuch  parts  of  the  intereft  defended  as  could  lofe  no  lives % 
becaufe  it  had  no  inhabitants  ;  and  was  incapable  of  devasta- 
tion ^  becaufe '  it  had  no  improvements  which  could  be  de* 
itroyed. 

Befides,  as  all  the  States  have  exerted  themfelves  with  . 
equal  ardor ',  danger^  and  effort  in  carrying  on  the  war,  it  is 
but  reafonable  they  (hould  all  (hare  alike  in  the  advantages 
refulting  from  it.  To  thefe  might  be  added  many  more 
ftrong  reafons  why  the  faid  fix  States  (hould  cede  or  grant 
their,  weftern  uncultivated  lands  to  the  States-general,  to 
remain  a  common  ftock,  till  they  can  be  difpofed  of  for 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

But  I  deem  it  needlefs  to  urge  this  matter  farther,  becaufe 
I  am  informed  that  a  general  conviftion  of  the  expediency  of 
this  meafure  prevails  thro*  all  the  States,  and  that  it  is  free- 
ly agreed  on  the  part  of  the  faid  fix  States,  to  make  fuch 
a  cejjion  or  grant  to  the  States-general,  as  above  men* 
tioned,  and  that  the  fame  will  foon  be  done.* 

We 


*  The  foregoing  ideas  and  arguments  were  fuch  as  wore  fuggefted  at 
the  time  when  this  Eflay  was  firft  publifhed,  ana  were  matters  of  much 
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We  vfrilt  fuppofe,  thcni  that  this  16  dbrifc,  ihi  ffle  3ght 
*nd  title  of  thefe  *efterrt  uncultivated  lartds  vefted  in  the 
States-general ;  what  is  to  be  done  vrtth  thgtti  t  i.  t.  ho* 
are  they  to  be  managed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greateft  na- 
tional benefit  poflible  from  therti  ? 

Some  people  think  tve  ought  to  fell  or  mortgetge  them  h 
foreign  States,  for  rfcoftey  hi  our  prefent  diilrefs.  But  I 
have  many  feaforte  agdiflfl  this  rt^thod.    The  firft  is, 

That  it  is  capable  of  the  moft  derrtoriftratfoe  prttof,  that 
Ho  importation  of  thortey  can  help  UQ  trtti  if  it  'ihi  given  h 
us,  much  lefs-  If  our  lauds  are  to  be  mortgaged  for  it.  1ft 
are  in  much  more  danger  from  the  plenty  of  motley  owning 
from  all  quarters  in  upon  us,  than  from  any  fcarcity  'of  H; 
our  falvation  muft  arife  frbm  the  wealth  and  irirttit  which 
abounds  in. the  country,  not  in  hunting  abroad  for  Motley. 

BeGdes,  I  abhor  the  very  idea  oijlrarigeihs  having  theft 
paw  on  any  of  our  lands  in  any  fliape  whatever :  and* 

Further,  they  would  bring  mighty  fifth  iri  tlife  ^ay,  /•  '• 
very  little  prefent  benefit,  tho'  enough  of  future  trbtibte;  ft 
would  be  like  killing  the  goofe  that  laid  an  egg  every  day, 
in  order  to  tear  out  at  once  all  that  was  in  her  be8y.  But 
every  idea  of  tjii$  fort  is  painful  to  me  ;,I  wifli  not  to  dwell 
longer  on  it,  but  beg  leave  to  pfopbfe  a'  method  tfehieh  ap- 
pears to  me  more  for  our  advantage. 

L  Let  the  ceded  territory  be  divided  from  the  tmCfcded  by* 
the  plaineft  lines,  and  let  it  be  kept  iri  its  prefettt  unculti- 
vated ftate,  and  prefer ved  from  the  intrtijion  cf  any  fittlers 
whatever,  by  the  moft  rigid  and  effectual  pronfttftterW,  till 
the  lands  adjoining  are  fully  feftted':  then* 

II.  Survey 

converfation  and  difcuffion  both  in  and  out  of  Congrefs,  but  have  all  beci 

long  fincc  adjufted  and  fettled. 

.    The  boundaries  of  the  Union  were  defined*  ii*  die  treaty  of  peace  with 

Crsui-J3;ita'uit  in  Feb.  1 783,   and  extend^  niuch  beyond  the  limits  here 

propoictt. 

And  the  affair  of  the  great  weftern  extent  of  the  fix  States  was  accom* 
triodatcd  to  general  fatisfaction,  by  cejions  of  fuch  parts  of  them  to  Con- 
grefs  as  lay  beyond  their  fcttlemei:rs;  ilncj  which  the  lands  fo  ceded  have 
been  ccnfidcrcd  as  public  property,  and  as  fuch  fubjed  to  the  difpo&l  of 
Congrcfs,  for  the  benefit  6f  the  wnole  Union,        -  "     • 
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*-"  II;  'Suftrey  otsttotonjbips  *ff*x^  eighty  ***  t*n ' mi/ef  fquare9 
Contiguous  to  the  fettled  country,  and  fell  the  lands  at  ven- 
due to  the  higheft  bidder,  on  the  following  conditions : 

i.  That  none  be  fold  at  left  than  a  Spanijb  dollar  per 
sfcre. 

2.  That  every  purchafer  be  obliged  te  fettle  and  improre 
*his  purchafe  within  two  or  three  years,  or  forfeit  his  lands; 
'flier  particular  regulations  of  which  (fcowW  be  publiflied  at 
the  tifne  of  fale,  and  be  rigidly  executed |  and  when  th* 
Jfhfl  Cduffe  or  tier  of  townflrips  ar$  fold,  and  the  fettlement 
fcf  them  fecuredy  lay  out  another  tiers  fell  them  in  like,  man* 
feerj  and  fe  on  thro9  the  whole.  This  method  will  hare 
Ihe  following  advantages,  viz*  .    ' 

i.  All  the  fartda  fokf  will  bring  at  leaf):  a  dollar  per  acret 
%nd  if  wti  admit,  aft  abdve  computed,  thofe  300,000,006 
fecres  of  our  wfcftern  territory  to  become  the  public  proper- 
ly of  the  fttatee-genetal,  and  allow  100,000,000  acres  for 
lakes,  ponds,  beds  of  rivers,  barrens,  8cc>  there  wiU  remain 
*b6,ooO)6bo  acres  of  good  land  to  be  fold  •,  which,  at  a 
dollar  per  acre,  will  produce  206,o6q,cvoo  hard  dollars  for 
the  treaftrry  of  the  United  States;  the  annual  intereft  of 
*vhichi  at  5  pet  cent,  will  ben 6,600,000  dollars  per  an- 
num ;  a  fum  much'  more  than  fufliclent  to  defray  the  whole 
public  expenfes  of  the  Thirteen  States,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
*nd,:  of  courfe,.  a  large  furplus  to  be  expended  on  a  navy^ 
Voads,  cartafe,  and  many  other  improvements  of  our  count- 
try,  with  a  fufficient  fum  to  be  laid  up  for  a  time  of  war. 
•'  2.  This  method  will  pufli  our  fettlements  out  in  clofe 
rolumns,  much  lefs  affailable  by  the  enemy,  and  more  c*- 
fily  defended,  than  extenfive,  thin  populations ;  there  will 
be  people  here  for  defence  near  tie  frontiers ;  they  will  have 
the  inducements  of  a  near  intereji  to  animate  them  to  the 
fervicc,  their  courfe  of  life  and  acquaintance  with  the 
country  will  render  them  much  mere  fit  for  the  fetvice, 
than  people  drawn  from  the  interior* parts  of  -the  country^ 
and  the  rieteeff&Vy  force  may  be  collected  and  put  into  ac- 
tion much  quicker j  and  with  much  fofs  expen/e,  than  if  the 
lame  was  drawn  from  diftant  parts. 

Theft 
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Thcfc  and  many  more  and  great  advantages  will  nttfc 
rally  rcfult  from  our  pufliing  but  our  Settlements  in  etofc 
columns,  which  cannot  be  expe&ed  or  hoped  for  from  a 
vaftly  extended  frontier  thinly  inhabited. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  new  beginner  makes  his  firft  inv 
provcment  in  company  of 'near  neighbours, -vrA&t  but  fma/I 
diftance  from  older  fettlements,  much  more'  lafily  than  hfc 
could  do  alone  rn  a  wiMernefs,  where  he  could  receive  n$- 
helps  from  neighbours,  kt' his  neceffity  be  ever  fo-great. 

3.  This  method  would  obviate  one  abufe  very  hurtful  to 
new  fettlements,  moft  injurious  to  the  individuals  ^rho  firft 
migrate  and  bear  the  hardships  of  firft  cultivation,  and  which 
greatly  retards  the  population  and  improvement  of  a  new 
country,  viz.  iarge  quantities  of  land  lying  unimproved  in  the 
bands  of  non-refidents  or  abfentees,  who  neither  dwell  on  thp 
land,  nor  caufe  it  to  be  cultivated  at  all,  but  their  land  lies 
in  its  wild  date,  a  refuge  for  bears,  wolves,  and  other  beafts 
of  prey,  ready  to  devour  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  bears  no  part  of  the  burden  of  firft  cultivation,  and 
keeps  the  fettlers  at  an  inconvenient  dtftance  from  each  other, 
and  cbftruBs  the  growth  and  riche^  of  the  townfhips  in 
which  it  lies ;  whilft  the  owner,  by  the  rife  of  the  land,  . 
makes  a  fortune  out  of  the  labor  and  toils  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cultivators.  This  is  a  moft  cruel  way  of  enriching 
one  man  by  the  labor  of  another,  and  fo  very  hurtful  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  country,  that  it  ought  to  be  reftrained  by 
the  moft  decifive  meafures. 

4.  This  method  will  give  every  inhabitant  of  the  Thir- 
teen States  an  equal  chance  of  availing  himfelf  of  any  ad- 
vantage of  procuring  lands  for  the  accommodation  of  himfelf 
or  family;  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ceding  State  will 
reap  great  benefit  from  the  produce  and  trade  of  the  ad- 
joining fettlements,  which  will,  at  the  fame  time,  become 

k   a  fecure  barrier  to  their  frontiers,  againft  the  incurfions  of 
an  enemy  on  that  fide. 

5-  In  this  method  we  can  extend  our  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
civil  police  as  faft  and  as  far  as  we  extend  our  fettlements  / 
of  courfe,  our  frontier  people  will  enjoy  every  benefit  of 
civil  fociety  and  regular  adminiftraticn  of  juftice;  which 

cannot 
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Atlftgot  ft^t  place  with  equal  perfection  in  die  great  extent 
of  a  thin  fettled  frontier. 

i.  6;  Another  thing  very  neceffary.to  be  obferyed  in  the 
•whole  management  of  this  affair  is,  tq  cultivate  a  good  and 
friendly  correfpondence  with  the  Indian  natives,  by  a  careful 
.fva&ice  of  jujiice  and  benevolence,  towards  them.  They  are 
on  innumerable  race  of  people,  probably  extending  over  a 
ivaft  country  to  the  weft  feas,  and  very  great  advantages 
Tnaybe  derived  from  their  trade,  if  we  can  g^in  and  pre- 
ierve  their  confidence. 

:  Whereas  nobody  ever  yet  gained  any  thing  by  an  Indian 
,war*.  *  Their  Jpoils  are  of  no  value;  but  their  revenge  and  de- 
predations are  terrible.  It  is  much  cheaper,  to  pur  chafe  their 
lands,  than  to  difpoffefs  them  by  force  g  and  jujiice  in  all  cafes 
is  more  profitable  than  violence  and  wrong. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  many  inhabitants  are  already 
on  the  lands  fuppofed  to  be  ceded.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  them  ?  I  anfwer-—if  their  continuance  is  matter  of 
vheafinefs  to  the  Indians,  and  is  likely  to  produce. broils  with. 
them,  they  are  by  all  means  to  be  removed.  For  it  is  un* 
reafpnable  that  the  public  tranquillity  fhould  be  endangered 
for  the  fake  of  the  convenience  of  a  few  people,  who, 
without  the  Uajt  pretence  of  right 9  have  fixed  themfelves  down 
on  lands  not  their  own. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  if  their  continuance  will  not 
endanger  the  public  fecurity,  let  them  keep  their  pofleffions 
On  exptefs  condition,  viz.  that,  when  the  townfhips  in 
which  their  pofleffions  (hall  be  included  when  the  future 
furveys  (hall  be  made,  (hall  be  fold,  they  (hall  pay  as  much 
for  their  lands  as  the  other  purchafsrs  of  the  fame  town- 
fhip  pay  on  an  average  for  theirs,  excluding  every  idea  of 
favor,  to  which  they  may  think  themfelves  entitled  for  their 
firjl  migration  and  cultivation.  For  I  efteem  all  this  very 
wrong  and  injurious  to  the  public,  which  rather  deferves 
punifhment  than  reward. 

.  But  there  is  another  objeftion  more  forcible,  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  will  be  pretty  readily  made  to  my  fcheme,  viz.  all  the 
benefits  of  this  fcheme  are  future,  are  a  great  way  off;  but 
we  want  prefent  fupphes,  to  relieve  the  prefent  neceflitics 
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if  otnr  country,  tliis  was  Rfmt%  argument,  jrihk*  I*  .Ml 
his  birthright  for  a  mefs  of  pottage,  and  is  certainly  a  very 
good  one,  when  really  grounded  on  fr£t  j  for  no  doiit  a 
man  had  better  give  his  whole  fortune  for  erne  mnd  o£  vS<* 
tuals,  than  Jlarve  to  death  for  want  of  it;  bmx  1  thick  wiS^ 
men  will  examine  this  fact  very  clofely,  and  be  very  doeif 
dedly  convinced,  that  the  fufpof*4  prefent  neoc&ky  is  stallf 
great  enough  to  induce  us  to  forego  ail  the  fore-mentioned 
advantages  for  the  fake  of  the  pittance,  the  trifle  of  mosey 
which  thofe  lands  would  now  bring,  if  fold  xx  mortgage! 
at  prefent  for  the  utmoft  they  would  bring,  attcfidcd  .with 
all  the  (hocking  and  mortifying  difadvantages  of  giving^ny 
foreigners  a  footing  in  our  country,  and  a  claim  upon  our 
mpft  effential  and  central  interefts. 

But  I  think  the  objection  itfelf  is  grounded  on  an  *rrort 
for  I  think  the  prefent  advantages  retaking  from  my  plan 
greater  than  could  arife.from  any  kind  of  mortgage  or  a& 
enation  of  thefe  lands;  for  I  confider  them  like  a  rich,  v» 
iuable,  and  fare  rever/ion,  which  never  rails  to  give  the 
owner  a  great  eftitnation,  credit,  and  refpe&abiiity  in  the 
•eyes  of  his  neighbours,  tho*  he  receives  no  pernancy  of 
prefent  profits ;  but  if  this  reversion  was  fold  or  mortgaged 
(or  a  trifle,  and  foon  diflipated  (as  doubtlefs  would  be  our 
cafe)  the  owner  would  appear  in  a  light  more  contemptible* 
and  in  every  view  much  more  difadvantageous,  tfaaji  if  he 
bad  never  owned  the  right. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  w*  are  not  capable 
if  being  Javed,  or  even  helped^  by  the  importation  ofjereig* 
money  ;  it  will  deftroy  our  indu/lry9  it  will  introduce  luxury  s 
the  increafe  of  quantity  and  eafe  of  acquirement  wili.depre* 
date  it>  and  thereby  defeat  its  own  ufe6.        * 

This  is  as  true  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  but, 
like  it,  not  obvious  to  the  perceptions  of  every  mind.  Un- 
happy for  us !  the  nature  of  tnoney,  and  the  radical  effence  v£ 
the  public  finance^  depend  on  principles  too  latent  for  eafy 
comprehenfion  \  and  what  makes  the  matter  more  danger- 
ous, like  many  delufive  appearances  in  the  natural  worid, 
is,  they,  feem  to  be  perfectly  eafy  and  obvious,  when  they 
are  leaft  underftood  j  and  therefore  it  has  been  obferved  itt 
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all  ages,  that  they  work  like  magic  under  the  direction  o( 
tinfkilful  men,  ever  producing  effecls  the  leaft  expecledi  as 
well  as  failing  df  thdfe  moft  fanguinely  computed  upon* 

Their  operationsy  like  other  do&rines  which  depend  otl 
an  infinity  of  relations,  are  governed  by  fo  many  co^ope* 
rating  caufes,  that  their  delineation  is  very  difficult,  and 
their  demonftration  intricate,  and  not  to  be  undetftood 
without  a  long  and  deep  attention. 

They  make  a  part  of  the  great  la*w  of  proportions* 
which  nature  never  fails  to  regulate  and  adjuft  withperfe£b 
exaftnefs,  but  which  the  greateft  and  ftrongeft  intellects* 
with  the  moft  nervous  attention,  can  but  imperfetlly  com* 
prehend. 

Therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  phyfteai 
knowledge,  our  fafeft  cue  and  fureft  principles  muft  be 
drawn  from  experiment.     But  to  return  to  my  fubjecV- 

I  do  not  apprehend  the  actual  pernancy  of  profits  from  our 
weftern  lands,  when  difpofed  of  according  to  my  plan,  fo 
very  diftant  as  many  may  imagine.  The  argument  of  ana* 
logy,  from  what  has  been  to  what  will  be,  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  one.  If,  therefore,  upon  this  rule  of 
reafoning,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  increafe  of  population 
in  our  country  (hall  continue  the  fame  in  time  to  come  as 
we  have  experienced  in  time  paft,  viz.  that  the  number  of 
fouls  double  once  in  25  years,  it  will  appear  very  probable 
that  our  own  eyes  may  live  to  fee  the  commencement  of  a 
'great  demand  and  rapid  fale  of  our  weftern  territory*  The 
number  of  fouls  in  the  Thirteen  States  in  1775,  was  gen«- 
rally  computed  at  3,000,000.  [Some  people  of  great  ob~ 
fervation  were  of  opinion,  this  number  was  much  exceed- 
ed.] On  the  aforefaid  fcale  of  computation,  the  number 
of  fouls  in  thefc  States,  at  the  end  of  the  next  century, 
will  amount  to  96,000,000 ;  enough  te  extend  over  the 
whole  territory  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  more  than 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  now  contain. 

7.  I  will  here  fubjoin  one  thing  more,  which  may  per- 
haps be  thought  worthy  of  fome  confidcration,  viz.  that 
in  furveying  and  granting  the  weftern  lands,  all  faitlicks, 
and  mines  of  metallic  ores,  coals,  minerals,  and  all  other 
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valuable  foffils  (ia  all  which  the  counter  peaty  abounds) 
may  be  referred  and  fequefteied  for  puttie  ufo:  a  great 
revenue  may  grow  out  of  them :  and  k  (bens  unreasonable 
that  thofe  naft  fiwees  of  wealth  (hwti  be  cagtolfed  and 
monopolized  by  Wf  iadnridjual*  I  tfcisfc  the?  ought  to  be 
improved  U>  the  heft  public  advantage,  b*t  in  ftch  m«**&r^ 
ttat  tke.  vaft  profits  iffijing  from  then  ftn*W  Sow  wte  ft* 
public  treafury,  and  thereby  imtre  to  the  equal  advantage 
at  tbo  whole  coaunuaity. 

The  faregwag  eonfiderationa  opea»to  riew  fuck  groat  ob- 
jects, fuch  prgtjK&s  of  vaft  population  and  national  weahfc, 
as  may  at  &rft  fight  appear  chimerical  ittufpry,  and  iocs* 
dible.     A  great  minifter  of  (late  was  formerly  fo  afton&r 
c;d  at  the  very  mention  of  the  vaft  fuppEes  prc£Aed  by  the 
prophet  EliftfOj  that  he,  with  amazement  mixed  with  un- 
belief, exclaimed,   "  If  the  Lord  would  make  wndbw  k 
heaven,  might  this  thing  he  J"    But  I  mean  t?  fubjeft  this 
Effay  to  the  moft  rigid  examination.    Picafe  to  review  eve- 
ry propofition,  and  dofely  examine  every  argument  and  in- 
ference I  niake,  and  if  they  do  not  juftify  the  coocluGen* 
reject  them;  hut  if  you  find  the  facia  alleged,  true,  the 
proportions  juft,  and  the  inferences  fairly  drawn,  do  not 
ftart  at  your  own  good  fortune,  or  {brink  from  the  blrf- 
lings  which  Heaven  pours  on  your  country.     The  bounda- 
ries herein  defcribed,  by  which  the  contents  of  our  tern* 
torles.  are  computed,  are  taken  from  Mitch*!**  map,  pub- 
Kibed  in  1755,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Lords  Commiffionei* 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  is  chiefly  compofed  horn 
draughty  charts,  and  actual  furveys  of  different  parte  of 
the  £ngKJh  colonies  and  plantations  in  America*  great  pact 
of  which  hjiye  been  lately  taken  by  their  Lordfhips*  ordev* 
*nd  tranftmtted  to  the  plantation-office,  as  is  certified  by 
John  Powtal,   fecretary  of  faid  office,  and  is  perhaps  a 
map  of  the  beft  authority  and  greateft  accuracy  of  any  ex- 
tant.   The  fa  As  are  of  public  notoriety.     The  computa- 
tions are  all  made  on,  obvious  principles,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected by  any  body*  if  wrong.    The  fentirnents  are  my 
Qwn*   and  are;  cheerfully  fubmitted  to*  the  moft  rigorous 
Scrutiny  that  caa  ponfift  with  truvh  and  candor.     The  fuh- 
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ject  is  very  large;-!  do  not  pretend  to  eriiauft  -it,  or  that 
this  Eflay  is  a  finifhed  piece;  it  is  a  iketch  only,  a  draught 
of  outlines,  which,  t  hope,  will  lie  allowed  to  deferve  at  % 
lead  a  candid  attention.  I  wifh  it  might  be  fufficient  to 
produce  a  full  conviftion,  that  it  cannot  be  the  intereft  of 
the  United  States  either,  ift.  to  fuffer  fuch  vail  and  valua- 
ble bleffings  to  be  ravished  from  us  by  our  enemies  %  or, 
Id.  to  cortfeiit  to  theit  fceitig  "fold  «td  atieftated  to  fo- 
veigners,  for  any  little,  trifling  prefent  confiderations  $  fuch 
fooli(h  bargains  mult  originate  in  Vei^r  narrow  views  of  thfc 
fubjec\  and  terminate  in  fliame  and  lofs,  and  iri  every 
ftage  be  marked  with  mortificatidli,  dtfp«fees>  and  -embalm 
rafiment. 

I  will  conclude  by  juft  observing,  that  th*is  Effay  is  whok 
ly  confined  to  one  branch  only,  to  one  fingle  refonrce,  trf. 
our  public  revenue ;  only  one  item  of  our  national  wealth : 
an  income  vaft  indeed,  not  drawn  at  all  from  the  purfes  of 
the  people,  but  capable  of  being  fo  conducted,  that  every 
individual  who  choofes  to  be  interefted  in  it,  may  find  a 
good  profit  refulting  from  the  concern.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  if  the  whole  great  fubjed  was  properly  furveyed  by  a 
mind  capable  of  fuch  reflections,  many  other  fources  of 
revenue  might  be  found,  of  vaft  utility  to  the  public,  and 
m  up  fenfe  injurious,  but  highly  profitable,  to  individuals. 
So  to  graft  the  revenue  on  the  public  ftock,  fo  to  unite  and 
combine  public  and  private  interefts,  that  they  may  mutu- 
ally fupport,  feed,  and  quicken  each  other,  is  the  fecret 
art,  the  true  fpirit  of  financiering ;  but  we  muft  never  lofe 
fight  of  this  one  great  truth,  viz.  that  all  refources  of  pub- 
lic wealth  and  fafety  are  only  materials  put  into  our  hands 
for  improvement,  and  will  prove  either  profitable  or  hurt- 
ful according  to  the  wifdom  or  folly  with  which  they  are 
managed.  Ruin  may  grow  out  of  national  wealth,  as  well 
as  from  national  poverty.  Perhaps  it  may  require  more 
great  and  good  talents  to  fupport  an  affluent  fortune  than 
a  narrow  one.  Affluence  has  at  leaft  as  many  dangers  as 
indigence.  All  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
manage  them.  The  hap'pinefs  and  wretchednefs  of  na- 
tions depend  on  the  abilities  and  virtue  of  the  men  em- 
ployed 


ployed  in  the  dire&ion  of  their  public  affairs.  And  I  pray 
God  to  imprefs  a  due  fenfe  of  this  great  atid  moil  import- 
ant doctrine  on  the  minds  of  all  eleflors,  and  others  con* 
cerned  in  the  appointment  of  pubhc  officer*.* 


•  It  may  be  worth  notice  here'  (tho*  it  does  not  immediately  befog-  to 
the  fubjeel  of  tbe  foreeouig  Eflay) 

ift.  That  the  firft  Coagreft  tinder  the  New  Confutation  met  at  Near*. 
Tork,  March  4,  1 7.88;  and,  after  two  long  feffioos,  adjourned  to  PbiUdzU 
pbia.  The  firft  feflion  which  was  held  there  was  on  iXar.  4, 1790;  and  the 
feffion  concluded  on  Martb  3, 1791. 

2d.  That  eleven  States  only  had  adopted  the  Ifew  Conftkotion  at  the  time 
of  the  firft  feflion  of  Congrefs  under  it;  but  the  two  deliberating  States* 
▼iz.  Nortb-Carol'tma  and  Rbtb-J/Uxd,  foon  acceded,  and  their  delegates  were 
admitted  in  Congrefs.  k " 

3d.  That  two  new  States,  viz.  Kentucky  and  Vermont  y  were  admitted  in- 
to the  Union  in  F<6.  1791 :  fa  that  the  American  Union  now  confifb  q£ 
jjftttm  States. 
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4  88  5 

24 

20    28 

24 

Odober 

3° 

3° 

28 

November 

3  89  6 

38  1-2 

32  45 

3<J 

December 

3  3°  °. 

41   1-2 

45  38 

40 

Scales 

I  5°*  3 


Scales  ef  Depreciation  of  Continental  Money. 

Fnm  the  merchants  booh  : 


'                " 

6/ 

vania,  iy  aS 

For 

tor 

Congrefc.    ' 

*f  AjMly, 

Pbileddpbb. 

Vtrpnia. 

1780. 
January 

3  40  6 

40    1-2 

40   45 

4* 

February 

2  «9  \ 

47  i-» 

45  55 

4$ 

March 

2  45  b 

6l    1-2 

■60  65, 

5-° 

April 

2  45  «> 

6l.   1-2 

<5o 

6b 

May 

2  45  f> 

59 

<56- 

60 

JtTOQ 

2  45  b 

<5i   1-2 

60 

65 

J«iy 

2  45  6    , 

■64  1-2 

60  65 

65 

Augnft 

2  45  b 

70 

*S  IS- 

70 

September 

2  45  ° 

7» 

IS 

72 

Oftober 

2  45  b 

73 

75  *>■    1 

73 

November 

2  45  0 

74 

80  1  ob 

74 

December 

2  45  b 

75 

100         j 

75     • 

1:781. 

January 

2  45  P 

75 

100 

■  IS- 

February 

2  45  b 

75 

100  1 bo 

80 

Mareh 

2  45  b 

75 

»2<J    1^5 

90 

April 

2  45  *> 

75 

•135  2B0 

100 

Maw 

2  45  0 

75 

200  5P0 

ij« 

May  Ji,  1781,  Continental  money  ceafdd  to  pais  as 
currency*  but  was  afterwards  bought  and  fold  as  an  article 
of  fpeculbtion,  at  very  uncertain  and  dcfultor  J  priced,  foo& 
500*0  1000  to  I. 

l^e  exchange  of  State-motiey  of  fanhfylv*nia>  Wi  Mt% 
170%  was  at,  6y  7,  5,  and  4,  to  1  bard  Mbney* 


A  CHltO* 


t  $Q1  1 

r" 

A      " 

CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE 

o* 

REMARKABLE     EVENTS, 


V  M£RICA  firft  difcovered  by  Columbus  m  the 
/x.  year  of  our  Lord, 
NorttaAmerica  dHcovered  by  Cabot, 
PemVs  charter  for  Pennfylvania,  -  -  ' 

American  Phiiofophical  Society  eftablifhed, 
Tea  deftroyed  at  Bofton,         -  -  Dec.  16, 

Bofton  port  ftut,        -        -        -        -        June  i, 
Firft  Congrefs  met  at  Philadelphia*       *        Sept.  5, 
Battle  of  Lexington,         ...         April  19,  1775 
Firft  emiflion  of  Continental  money,      -      May  io, 
Gen.  Washington  appointed,  -         -  June, 

Battle  at  BunkerVhiH,  -  «  June  17, 

Charleftown  (Maflachufetts)  burnt,  +  June  17, 
Falmouth  burnt,  *  -  *  -  O&.  18, 
Canada  invaded  by  the  Americans,  -  -  *  ■  ■■ » 

Gen.  Montgomery  fell,  -  -  Dec,  3 1,  ■■■>- 

Norfolk  burnt,  -.----.  Jan.  IJJ6 
Bofton  evacuated  by  the  Britifh,  -  March  I7?  — — 
Siege  of  Quebec  raifed,  -  May,  — — •- 

Battle  at  Sulivan's  Ifland,  -  -  June  28,  ■  ■.,.,  ■-> 

Declaration  of  independence,         -        -        July  4,  — ~— 

Canada  evacuated  by  the  Americans,         -        -         — 

Battle  on  Long-Iflaad,  -  .  Aug,  27,——- 

New-York  taken  by  the  Britifh,  -  Sept.  15,  — 
Battle  of  White-plains^  -  -  Oft.  28,  — *- 

New-Jerfey  over-run  by  the  JJritifh,  -  Dec.  14,  — — 
General  Washington  took  900  Heffians  at  Trenton, 

Dec.  26,  ■■■■  u 
Battle  of  Princeton,  ...  Jan.  3,  1777 

Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  *  -  .        Sept.   11,  -~«- 

Wilmington  (Delaware)  taken,  -      .    Sept.  19,  -^ — 

Battle  of  Benington,  -  -  Sept. 

PhvUA^Vvv*. 


C    £04    ^ 

Philadelphia  taken,         -»         -     '     -         Sept.   27,   1 777 

Battle  of  Germantown,  -  -  Oft.  4,  

Burgoyne  taken  by  Gen,  Gates,         -  . .    Oc~L   1 7,  • 

Efopus  burnt,        -        -        *        -        -         Od.  

Treaty  with  France,  ■=        -  Feb.  6,   1778 

The  Britiih  commence  hoftilities  with  France,  June  17,  

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  Britifh,     -     June  18, 

Battle  of  Monmouth,    *    -        -        -     -  June  28, 

Savanna  taken,         ....         Sept.  29,  •> 

Stony-point  taken  by  Gen.  Wayne,       -       July  16,   1779 

New-Haven  taken,         ...        -         -         July  

Spain  begins  a  war  with  Britain,         -         July  16,  

Fairfield  burnt,         -         -         -  '-    "     July  

Charleftown  (S.  Carolina)  taken,         -  •■    May  12,  1780 
French  army  arrives  at  Rhode-Ifland,      -     July  10,  — — 

Battle  of  Camden, ....         Aug.  16 f 

Britain  declares  war  againft  Holland,     -     Dec.  20,  

Wilmington  (N.  Carolina)  taken,  -  Jan.  1781 

Articles  of  Confederation  fiaally  ratified,      Mar*   1, 

Continental  money,  ceafed  to  circulate  as  cafli,    May 

Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  ..       -  -  Sept.  8,  

New-London  burnt,         -  Sept.  13,  

•Wilmington  (N.  Carolina)  evacuated,       .  «•        O&  

Cornwall's  furrendered,        -  -  -  OQ:.   19,  

•Savanna  evacuated,  -*  July  11,  1782 

•Charleftown  (S.  Carolina),  evacuated,     -     Dec,   14,  

Preliminary  treaty  figned,  -         -         Jan.  20,     1783 

Treaty  with  Sweden,         -   .      -         -  April  3,  — 

The  firft  air-balloon  let  off  by,M.  Montgolfier  at 

Paris,  .....  Aug.  27,  

'Definitive  treaty  of  peace  ratified,         -        Sept.  3,  

New-York  evacuated,         ...         Nov.  25, 

The  American  ar-my  difbanded:  Gen.  Waftiington 

refigns  his  ccanmiflion,         ...         Dec.  

Convention  met  for  revifing  the  Federal-Government 

•  of  the  United  States  of  America,      -       May  25,  1787 
Finiftied  their  deliberations  on  a  plan  of  government 

for  the  United  States  of  America,  and  publifhed 

the  fame,  -         -         -         -  Sept.  17,  

Firft  Congrefs  under  the  New  Conftitution  met  at 
New-York,  -  -  -  Mar.*  4,  1788 

And,  after  two  long  feflions,  adjourned  to  Philadel- 

•  phiaj  the  firft  feffion  at  which  place  was,  Dec.  4,  J  790 

FINIS. 
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